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PREFACE. 


The  present  volume  has  resulted  from  the  experience  of 
manj  years  of  labour  devoted  to  geographical  inquiries, 
combined  with  an  anxious  desire  on  the  author's  part  to 
raise  the  standard  of  popular  education  in  regard  to  a  sub- 
ject of  so  much  general  interest  and  importance  as  Geography. 
A  considerable  period  has  elapsed  since  the  writer  called 
public  attention  to  the  defects  of  the  ordinary  method  of 
teaching  Greography  in  our  schools  *,  and  ventured  to  sug- 
gest the  outlines  of  a  more  intellectual  (and,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  a  better)  method  than  that  commonly  pursued.  In 
doing  this,  he  was  led  to  remark  on  the  want  of  a  concise, 
well-arranged,  and  thoroughly  systematic  "  Manual  of  Geo- 
graphy "  as  the  chief  drawback  which  the  teacher  was  likely 
to  experience  in  the  attempt  to  carry  out  such  views  as  he 
had  briefly  endeavoured  to  develope.  The  materials  for  such 
a  work  (consisting  for  the  most  part  of  manuscript  notes 
made  use  of  during  his  own  personal  experience  in  geo- 
graphical tuition)  lay  beside  him  at  the  time;  but  other 
avocations  required  more  immediate  attention,  and  they  re- 
mained without  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  prepare  them  for 
the  press.  He  was  not  without  the  expectation,  that^  during 
the  interval,  some  abler  pen  than  his  own  would  have  been 
employed  to  supply  a  want  so  extensively  felt  and  admitted ; 
but,  in  the  continued  absence  of  any  popular  work  which 
can*  rightly  lay  claim  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  a 
purpose,  he  at  length  determined  on  submitting  the  present 
*'  Manual "  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

*  **  Kemarks  on  Geography  as  a  Branch  of  Popular  Education,"  &c. : 
by  W.  Hughes.     London,  1847. 
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VI  PREFACE. 

The  author  readily  admits  the  improved  nature  of  the 
estimate  formed  by  several  v^riters  of  the  meaning  and  ob- 
jects of  Geography,  and  warmly  coincides  in  the  enlarged 
share  of  attention  bestowed  within  a  recent  period  on  that 
branch  of  it  which  is  known  as  "  Physical  Geography."    It 
is,  however,  not  merely  the  theory  of  physical  geography, 
but  the   appliance  of  its  laws  to  the  description  of  the 
varums  countries, — and  the  elucidation  thereby  (in  so  far 
as  possible)  of  the  industrial  pursuits,  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  social  condition  of  different  nations, — that  is  want- 
ing, in  order  to  render  Geography  a  branch  of  science,  and 
a  really  intellectual  pursuit.     If  geography  is  to  be  taught 
as  a  science,  remarks  an  able  writer  *,  ''  it  should  not  only 
describe,  it  should  compare,  it  should  interpret,  it  should 
rise  to  the  how  and  the  wherefore  of  the  phenomena  which 
it  describes."    The  present  volume  is  (the  author  believes) 
the  first  systematic  attempt  to  carry  out  such  a  principle, 
—  to  teach  physical  geography  as  the  basis  of  other  geo" 
graphy, —  and  to  apply  known  facts  respecting  the  external 
features,  climate,  and  natural  productions  (mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal)  of  the  globe,  to  the  description  of  the  varied 
social  phenomena  which  different  nations  present  to  view. 

It  is  a  source  of  high  gratification  to  the  author  to  find 
that  his  efforts  in  this  respect  have  obtained  the  warm 
commendation  of  many  among  those  whose  experience 
renders  them  the  most  competent  judges  of  the  merits  of 
his  work.  The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  corrected 
throughout,  and  its  information  brought  down  to  the  latest 
period. 

The  large  proportion  which  the  description  of  Europe 
bears  to  the  extent  of  the  present  volume  does  not  seem  too 
considerable,  when  we  reflect  on  the  superior  importance  of 
that  continent,  in  many  respects,  to  any  of  the  other  great 
divisions  of  the  globe;  and  especially  when  we  consider 

*  "  The  Earth  and  Man,"  by  Arnold  Guyot.     Translated  from  the 
by  C.  C.  Felton. 
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the  intiinate  relationship  (by  means  of  commercial  inter* 
course  and  other  circumstances)  maintained  between  our 
own  country  and  most  of  the  other  European  nations. 
Europe  demands,  indeed,  a  share  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  learner  which  is  altogether  disproportionate  to  its 
mere  geographical  extent.  For  reasons  analogous  to  those 
here  referred  to,  the  longest  chapter  in  the  volume  is 
deyoted  to  a  description  of  the  British  Islands,  and  con- 
siderable attention  is  given,  through  the  entire  work,  to 
the  subject  of  the  British  Colonies  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe. 

In  the  arrangement  of  this  "  Manusd,"  the  author  has 
regarded  as  a  primary  object  the  production  of  a  work 
capable  of  being  read  with  interest^  in  preference  to  the 
merely  ordinary  uses  of  a  geographical  class-book.  While 
books  on  Geography  consist  chiefly  of  lists  of  names,  ar- 
ranged in  a  dull  and  monotonous  succession  of  alphabetical 
or  other  tables,  so  long  will  their  subject  be  regarded  as 
dry  and  repulsive,  and  its  pursuit  be  felt  by  the  learner  as 
a  task  equally  unattractive  and  unprofitable.  Mere  names 
— simply  as  such — as  the  judicious  teacher  will  always  keep 
in  view,  are  of  no  use,  and  only  acquire  9*  value  when  they 
are  associated  with  facts  or  circumstances  which  render 
them  deserving  of  being  committed  to  memory,  and  which, 
in  doing  so,  impart  to  them  an  interest  which  is  itself  the 
best  incitement  to  their  retention  in  the  mind. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  may  remark  that  the  present 
^*  Manual,"  though  of  larger  dimensions  than  most  geogra- 
phical text-books,  comprehends  no  more  than  experience 
justifies  him  in  believing  may  be  readily  and  profitably 
taught  in  the  higher  class  of  schools;  and  embodies  no 
fuller  detail  than  he  has  been  in  the  practice  of  imparting 
(by  means  of  oral  instruction,  combined  with  the  extensive 
use  of  maps)  to  his  pupils  at  Highbury  and  elsewhere. 
For  a  testimony  to  the  results  of  his  labours  of  such  a  de- 
scription, he  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  referring  to  the 
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VUl  PREFACE. 

Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Normal  Schools  upon 
the  condition  of  the  Battersea  Training  Institution.  In 
speaking  of  the  geographical  tuition  which  had,  up  to  that 
time,  been  pursued.  Professor  Moseley  observes — "It  is 
but  due  to  Mr.  Hughes  to  state  that  no  course  of  Lectures 
given  in  this  Institution  appears  to  have  commanded,  more 
entirely  than  his,  the  attention  of  the  students,  or  to  have 
accomplished  in  every  respect  more  fully  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  delivered."* 

Greography  is  a  subject  which  is  eminently  progressive  in 
its  character,  and  the  materials  for  which  accumulate  in 
the  present  day  with  unprecedented  rapidity.  In  the  final 
arrangement  of  this  volume,  care  has  been  taken  to  embody 
the  latest  information,  both  statistical  and  otherwise,  re- 
specting the  different  countries  of  the  globe,  and  to  notice 
the  changes  which  the  events  of  recent  years  have  occa- 
sioned in  their  political  and  commercial  relations. 

W.  H. 

Stoke-Newington,  August,  1856. 


*  Beport  on  the  Battersea  Training  Institution,  by  the  Ber.  H.  Mose- 
ley, M.A.,  F.B.S.,  &C.  1846:  in  "Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education." 
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CHAPTEB  I. 
GENERAL  DIVISION  OF  LAND  AND  WATER. 

(1.)  The  entire  surface  of  the  earth  is  estimated  to  contain 
about  197  millions  of  English  square  miles,  of  which  the  land 
(bo  far  as  at  present  known)  occupies  about  dl^millions,  and 
the  vmter  145^  millions.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
considerable  tracts  of  land  jet  undiscovered  within  the  limits 
of  the  polar  regions^  but  these  cannot  be  so  great  as  to  affect 
materiallj  the  proportions  of  the  above  estimate.  The  soli(| 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  occupies,  therefore,  little  more 
than  one-fourth  part  of  its  entire  extent 

(2.)  The  Northern  Hemisphere  (that  is,  the  portion  of  the 
globe  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Equator,)  contains  a  much  ^  ■'  S 
larger  quantity  of  land  than  the  southern  half;  and  in  that  part 
of  it  which  is  distinguished  as  the  North  Temperate  Zone,  the 
proportion  of  land  to  water  is  greatest,  being  nearly  equal  to 
one  half  of  its  entire  extent.  Regarding  the  whole  surface 
of  each  zone*  as  unity,  the  decimals  in  the  following  table 
express  the  respective  quantity  of  land  in  each : 

*  The  Zones  are  portions  of  the  earth^s  surface  limited  by  the  Tropics 
and  Polar  Circles,  forming  (as  it  were)  belts  round  the  entire  circum- 
ference of  the  globe.  The  space  between  the  Tropics  forms  the  Torrid 
Zone,  which  is  divided  by  the  Equator  into  two  eqoal  portions,  one  half 
Jjing  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south,  of  that  line ; — the  space 
between  the  Tropic  of-Cancer  and  the  ^orth  Polar  (or  Arctic)  Circle  forms 
the  North  Temperate  Zone,  and  the  similar  space  between  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn  and  the  Antarctic  Circle  constitutes  the  South  Temperate  Zone; 
—and  the  portions  of  the  globe  which  extend  from  the  Arctic  and  Ant- 
arctic Circles  to  the  Poles  form  respectively  the  North  Frigid  Zone  and 
the  South  Frigid  Zone,  the  latter  of  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
'Explored. 
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In  the  Northern  half  of  the  Torrid  Zone    -        -  '26046 

„      Southern  half  of  ditto    -        .        -        «  *23462 

„      North  Temperate  Zone  -        -        -        •  '49192 

„      South  Temperate  Zone  -        -        -        -  -08477 

„      North  Frigid  Zone,  ahout       ...  -31785 

(3.)  The  water  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  covers  so  large : 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface)  is  in  reality  one  vast,  conti 
nuous,  and  connected  ocean,  which  everywhere  surrounds  an< 
insulates  the  land.  It  is,  however  (for  ccmveniehce  of  de 
scription),  requisite  to  have  divisions,  and  a  glance  at  the  Ma] 
of  the  World  will  show  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  fomiin| 
three  great  basins, — the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  are  partially  separated  fromoii< 
another  by  the  masses  of  land  that  form  the  great  continents 
and  islands.  To  these  may  also  be  added  two  other  divi- 
sions,— the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Oceans,  by  which  names  arc 
respectively  distinguished  the  bodies  of  water  situated  within 
the  limits  of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circles,  and  probably 
reaching  to  the  Poles.  There  are,  however,  no  natural  limits 
to  these  last-named  divisions :  the  Arctic  Ocean  seems  to 
belong  naturally  to  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Antarctic 
is  equally  connected  with  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Indian  Oceans.  In  its  widest  part  (at  the 
equator)  the  Pacific  Ocean  stretches  over  half  the  circuna- 
ferenceof  the  globe,  and  alone  occupies  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  whole  of  the  land  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  smaller 
portions  of  water,  which  form  inland  seas,  gulfs,  bays,  &c., 
will  be  noticed,  as  they  successively  occur,  in  describing  the 
different  countries  to  which  they  are  adjacent. 

(4.)  The  land,  which  is  exceedingly  irregular  in  its  distri- 
bution, forms  two  great  masses,  or  continents,  distinguished 
as  the  Eastern  Continent  (or  Old  World)  and  the  Western 
Continent  (or  New  World).  The  main  body  of  the  Eastern. 
Continent  extends  in  a  general  east  and  west  direction, 
while  the  Western  Continent  stretches  in  length  from  north 
to  south, — facts  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  are  con- 
nected with  the  general  direction  of  the  mountain  chains,  and 
great  masses  of  high  land,  in  each. 

The  eastern  continent  is  divided  into  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa ;  and  the  western  continent  into  North  America  and 
South  America.  Each  of  these  divisions  is,  indeed,  properly 
regarded  as  a  continent  in  itself.  Australia,  an  extensive  and 
detached  tract  of  land,  situated  to  the  south-eastward  of  Asia, 
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is  also  snfficientlj  large  to  be  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
continent. 

There  are,  then,  in  all,  six  continents — four  in  the  eastern, 
and  two  in  the  western,  hemisphere.  The  continents  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  are  situated  wholly  to 
the  northward  of  the  equator,  or  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
AMca  and  South  America  are  also  partly  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  globe.  Australia  is  the  only  one  of  the  continents  that 
is  entirely  within  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Besides  the  above-named  continental  regions,  there  are  a 
vast  number  of  smaller  portions  of  land,  or  islands,  distributed 
over  different  parts  of  the  ocean.  These  exhibit  every  variety 
of  form  and  size.  Sometimes  they  are  numerously  grouped 
together,  so'  as  to  con  stitu te  archipelagoes.  In  general,  Islands 
are  regarded  as  belon^ng  to  that  continent  to  which  they 
are  most  nearly  adjacent.  But  the  numerous  insular  groups 
that  occur  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  within  the  tropics,  are  re- 
garded as  forming,  under  the  appropriate  name  of  Polynesia, 
a  separate  division  of  the  earth. 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Australia,  and  Polynesia, 
constitute,  in  modern  geography,  the  six  great  divisions  of  the 
globe. 

We  shall  proceed  to  describe  successively  these  different 
portions,  commencing  with  Europe,  which,  though  one  of  the 
smallest,  is,  in  a  morsd  and  social  (as  well  as  in  a  commercial) 
point  of  view,  by  far  the  most  important,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  which  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  arts  and  letters, 
in  the  development  of  industry,  and  in  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  all  the  pursuits  of  civilised  life. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Eimops. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE. 

SECTION  L EXTENT  AND  BOUNDARIES. 

(5.)  EtntOPE  is  tbe  north-western  part  of  the  eastern  conti- 
nent, and  the  smallest  of  the  three  portions  into  whi<^  it  is 
divided.  The  most  northern  point  of  its  mainland,  called 
Nordkiin,*,  is  in  n,  latitude  7 1'' 6^,  and  its  most  southern,  the 
Point  of  Tarifa  (in  Spain),  in  lat.  86°  V;  —  its  most  eastern 
point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Kara  Baigarama,  is  in 
68^  30^  E.  longitude ;  and  its  western  extremity  (Cape  Roca) 
in  9^  28^  w.  longitude.  Including,  however,  the  important 
archipelago  of  the  British  Islands,  the  most  western  point  of 
which  —  Dunmore  Head,  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland —  is  in 
w.  longitude  10^30',  Europe  may,  in  a  general  sense^  be 
said  to  lie  between  the  36th  and  71st  parallels  of  north  lati- 
tude ;  and  between  the  10th  meridian  of  west,  and  the  60th  of 
east,  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  bj  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  chain  of  Mount  Caucasus, — and  on  the  east  by  the  Caspian 
Sea,  the  river  Ural,  and  the  range  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 
These  boundaries  are,  excepting  on  the  eastern  side,  clear  and 
well  defined,  and  form  a  natural  separation  between  Europe 
and  the  other  portions  of  the  globe. 

(6,)  Dimensions. — The  greatest  length* of  Europe,  in  a 
north-east  and  south-west  direction,  is  from  Cape  St.  Vincent 
(in  Portugal)  to  a  point  in  the  chain  of  the  Ural  Mountains 
near  the  57th  parallel  of  latitude,  a  line  drawn  along  which 
measures  3370  English  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth,  irom 
Nordkiin  in  the  north  to  Cape  Matapan  in  the  sonth,  is 

*  What  is  called  the  North  Cape  of  Europe  is  situated  on  the  island  of 
"'eroe,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  mainland,  in  lat.  71°  12'. 
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2400  miles.  But  both  the  average  length  and  breadth  (espe- 
cially to  the  westward  of  the  20th  meridian)  are  very  much 
diminished  by  the  numerous  indentations  of  the  coast,  by 
means  of  which  the  seas  forming  the  opposite  boundaries  are 
brought  within  a  short  distance  of  one  another.  Including 
the  islands  which  belong  to  it^  the  entire  superficial  extent  of 
Europe  is  estimated  to  be  equal  (in  round  numbers)  to  about 
^  3,700,000  English  square  miles. 

(7.)  Inland  Seas,  Chilfs,  S^.  —  Of  the  numerous  inland 
seas  and  gulfs  which  belong  to  Europe,  the  following  are 
most  deserving  of  notice.  Beginning  on  the  north,  we  find 
the  White  Sea^  which  is  an  offset  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
has  an  area  of  38,000  square  miles.  Situated  in  a  high 
latitude,  the  White  Sea  is  either  wholly  or  partially  covered 
wiUi  ice  during  three  or  four  months  of  the  year. 

(8.)  Belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic,  is  the  Baltic 
SeOj  approached  by  the  channels  called  the  Skager-rack  and 
the  Kattegat,  and  terminating  to  the  north  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia^  and  to  the  east  in  the  Gulfs  of  Finland  and  Riga. 
The  Baltic  Sea  has  an  area  of  135,000  square  miles,  and 
drains  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  Europe :  it  is  gene- 
raUy  shallow,  in  its  western  part  not  being  more  than  from 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  depth,  and  its  deepest  part  (between  the 
town  of  Memel,  in  Prussia,  and  the  Island  of  Oland)  not  ex- 
ceeding from  360  to  600  feet.  The  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and 
Finland  are  shallow  throughout.  Owing  to  the  numerous 
rivers  which  it  receives,  the  water  of  the  Baltic  is  much  less 
salt  than  that  of  the  ocean,  the  proportion  of  salt  which  it 
contains  not  being  more  than  ^rd  of  that  found  in  sea-water 
in  general.  It  is  not  subject  to  the  phenomena  of  tides, 
which  indeed  only  prevail  to  a  slight  extent  in  inland  seas 
in  general,  and  in  many  instances,  as  in  the  present,  are 
altogether  absent 

The  Baltic  is  entered  by  three  narrow  channels  or  straits, 
formed  by  the  islands  of  the  Danish  Archipelago :  these  are 
called  respectively  the  Sound  (between  the  mainland  of  Swe- 
den and  the  island  of  Zealand),  the  Great  Belt  (between  the 
islands  o£  Zealand  and  Funen),  and  the  Little  Belt  (which 
divides  Funen  from  the  peninsula  of  Jutland).  Of  these, 
the  Sound,  which  at  its  narrowest  part  is  12,985  feet  (nearly 
two  and  a  half  miles)  in  width,  is  the  most  frequented  pas- 
sage ;  the  Great  Belt  is  eight  miles,  and  the  Little  Belt  three- 
quarters  of  a  milci  wide. 
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has  no  tides,  but  a  strong  current  sets  from  i€  into  the  Medi» 
tenranean,  through  the  channels  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Dardanelles. 

(15.)  The  Caspian  Seaia  in  reality  a  lake^  and  the  largest 
in  the  w(M*ld,  coyering  a  surface  of  130,000  square  mOesL 
Its  depth  yaries  considerably,  being  near  its  northern  shores 
only  12  feet,  and  adjacent  to  the  east,  south,  and  west  slKMre^ 
not  more  than  150  feet,  but  its  central  portion  exceeds  2800 
feet.  Its  water  is  salt,  but  less  so  than  that  of  the  ocean. 
The  northern  part  of  the  Caspian  i»  frozen  in  winter,  and 
the  ice  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga  does  not  break  up  until 
the  month  of  April.  This  sea  is  remarkable  as  lying  in  a 
basin  depressed  below  the  general  leyel  of  the  waters  of  the 
globe,  its  surface  haying  b^n  ascertained  to  be  83  feet  lower 
than  the  leyel  of  the  Black  Sea. 

(16.)  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  indentations  formed 
by  the  seas  and  gulfs  aboye  enumerated,  Europe  possesses  a 
more  extended  coast-line,  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude, 
than  any  of  the  other  diyisions  of  the  globe.  The  totid  length 
of  its  coast  is  estimated  to  be  about  19,500  miles,  a  ratio  of  1 
linear  mile  of  coast  for  eyery  190  square  miles  of  surface. 

SECTION'  IL-— SUBTACB  OF  EtJBOPB  —  MOUNTAINS — PtiilKS. 

(17.)  Capes, — '  Of  the  numerous  capes  or  headlands  which 
belong  to  Europe,  the  following  are  the  most  important ;  on 
the  northern  coast,  Nordkun,  and  the  North  Cape,  already 
noticed  (Art.  5.) :  on  the  western  coasts,  the  Naze  or  Lin-* 
desnaes,  the  south  point  of  Norway ;  the  Skawe,  which  is 
the  northernmost  point  of  Denmark  \  Cape  la  Hague,  in  the 
north-west  of  France ;  Cape  Ortegal  and  Cape  Finisterre, 
at  the  north'west  comer  of  Spain  ;  Cape  Bocfl^  the  western- 
most point  of  the  mainland,  and  Cape  St.  Vincent,  both  in 
Portugal ;  and  on  the  shoi^s  of  the  British  Islands,  Cape 
Wrath,  the  north-western  point  of  Scotland ;  Cape  Clear,  in 
the  south-'west  of  Ireland ;  and  the  Land's  End  and  Lizard 
Point, -at  the  south-west  extremity  of  England.  On  the 
south  side,  the  Point  of  Tarifa,  the  most  southern  point  of 
Europe,  near  Gibraltar  in  Spain ;  Cape  Spartiyentoy  the 
extreme  southern,  and  Cape  di  Leuca,  the  south-eastern,  ter- 
mination of  Italy ;  Cape  Matapan,  the  most  southern  point 
of  Greece,  and  Cape  Passaro,  the  south-eastern  point  of  the 
island  of  Sicily. 
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(18.)  Peninsulas, — The  following  peninsulas  reqnire  no- 
tice :  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  (which  embraces  Norwaj 
and  Sweden)  lying  between  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ;  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  between  the  Kattegat  and 
the  North  Sea;  the  Spanish  peninsula  (comprehending  Spain 
and  Portugal),  between  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  Mediterranean ;  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic  Sea;  the  Grecian  peninsula^ 
between  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the  Archipelago,  wluch  forms 
in'  its  southern  part  the  smaller  peninsula  of  the  Morea ; 
and  the  Crimea^  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Azov. 

(19.)  The  Isthmus  of  Sleswig,  by  which  the  peninsula  of 
Jutland  is  connected  with  the  mainland,  is  25  miles  across ; 
bat  the  two  most  remarkable  isthmuses  of  Europe  are  those  of 
Corinth  and  of  Perekop.  The  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which 
joins  the  Morea  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  is  less  than  4  miles 
wide ;  and  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop,  which  unites  the  Crimea 
to  the  mainland,  is  only  5  miles  across. 

(20.)  General  configuration  of  surface:  Mountains. —  In 
a  general  sense,  it  may  be  said  that  the  southern,  western, 
and  north-western  portions  of  Europe  are  mountainous, — 
the  central  portions  hilly  or  undulating, — and  the  eastern 
and  south-eastern  parts  leveL  The  most  extensive  series 
of  high  lands  is  that  which  extends  from  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  on  the  east,  to  the  coast  of  Portugal  on  the  west^ 
and  which  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  Grecian,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  peninsulas.  But  this  is  not  continuous  through- 
out :  between  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  a 
plain  extends  across  from  sea  to  sea,  and  completely  separates 
the  mountains  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  from  the  systems 
farther  eastward.  The  mountains  which  stretch  from  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa^ 
form,  however,  a  connected  series  of  ranges,  of  which  the 
eastern  portion  is  called  the  Balkan  Mountains^  and  the  west- 
em  (which  extends  in  a  semicircular  form  around  the  northern 
part  of  Italy)  the  Alps.  The  connecting  portion  between  the 
eastern  and  western  extremities  may  be  distinguished  as  the 
Dinaric  or  Eastern  Alps.  The  various  mountain  chains 
which  stretch  southward  from  the  Balkan,  and  extend  over 
the  whole  of  the  Grecian  peninsula,  we  shall  regard  as  part 
of  the  general  system  of  the  Balkan  Mountains ;  and,  simi- 
larly, the  Apennines,  which  extend  in  a  continuous  ch»* 
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through  Italy,  may  be  regarded  as  an  out-lying  portion  of 
the  system  of  the  Alps. 

To  the  north  of  this  main  axis  of  elevation,  the  central 
portion  of  western  Europe  is  overspread  by  two  subordinate 
mountain  systems,  of  which  the  eastern  is  called  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains,  and  the  western  of  which  we  shall  describe 
under  the  general  name  of  the  Mountains  of  Germany,  or  the 
Hercynian  system.  The  Carpathian  Mountains  are  only  se- 
parated by  the  valley  of  the  river  Danube  from  the  northern 
ramifications  of  the  Balkan  and  Alpine  systems,  and  the 
Mountains  of  Germany  consist  of  numerous  detached  chains, 
some  of  which  are  connected  with  the  northern  offsets  of  the 
Alps,  and  in  some  degree  belong  to  that  system  of  mountains. 

To  the  west  of  the  Alps,  and  separated  from  them  by  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  the  Mountains  of  France  form  a  de- 
tached system,  of  which  the  most  continuous  chain  of  heights 
is  known  as  the  Cevennes.  The  Mountains  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  consist  of  the  Pyrenees  (which  form  the  boundary 
between  France  and  Spain)  and  numerous  other  chains,  most 
of  which  run  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and  between  which 
are  plateaus  of  considerable  elevation. 

In  the  north-west  of  Europe,  the  peninsula  lying  between 
the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  is  occupied  by  the  system 
of  the  Scandinavian  Mountains,  On  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Europe  is  the  chain  of  the  Ural  Mountains  ;  and  on  the  south- 
east border,  extending  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas, 
is  the  range  of  Mount  Caucasus,  the  most  western  prolonga- 
tion of  which  occupies  part  of  the  Crimean  peninsula. 

(21.)  The  mountains  of  Continental  Europe  may  thus  be 
arranged  under  nine  divisions,  viz.  the  Balkan^  the  Alps,  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  the  Mountains  of  Germany,  the 
Mountains  of  France,  the  Mountains  of  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula, the  Scandinavian  Mountains,  the  Ural  Mountains,  and 
Mount  Caucasus,  each  of  which  we  shall  briefly  describe, 

(22.)  The  Balkan  Mountains  commence  at  Cape  Emineh,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  extend  westward  to  the  elevated  knot  of  Sharra- 
tagh,  lying  under  the  21  at  meridian.  Their  height  is  generally  moderate, 
not  exceeding  on  the  average  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  rarely  attaining  4000  feet ;  in  some  places  they  form  rather  a  high 
plateau  than  a  mountain  chain  :  the  group  of  Sharra-tagh,  however,  rises 
to  a  height  of  10,000  feet.  The  passes  through  the  main  range  of  the 
■*^lkan  consist  of  deep  and  narrow  defiles.  On  their  north  side  (ahout 
meridian  of  23^  e.)  a  branch  range  leaves  the  main  chain,  and 
\es  northward  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube:  this  may  be  dig- 
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tingnished  as  the  North  Balkan  Mountains.  To  the  south,  three  langes 
leave  the  main  chain :  the  most  easterly  of  these  is  distinguished  as  the 
Little  Balkan,  which  extends  south-eastward  to  the  neighhonrhood  of 
Constantinople;  the  next  (proceeding  westward)  forms  the  range  of 
DesiKito-dagh,  the  summits  of  which  attain  an  eleyation  of  8000  feet, 
exceeding  ^at  of  the  central  chain ;  and  the  third  in  order  constitutes 
the  chain  of  Mount  Findus,  which  stretches,  in  numerous  ramifications, 
through  the  whole  of  the  Grecian  peninsula.  The  average  height  of  the 
crest  of  Pindus  is  between  5000  and  6000  feet,  but  many  of  the  summits 
of  the  main  chain,  as  weU  as  those  of  the  subordinate  branches  which  it 
throws  off,  exceed  thiif  elevation.  Mount  Lacha  (the  ancient  Olympus)  is 
9754  feet,  and  Mount  Guiona,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Greece,  is  8239  feet  high.  A  level  plain  extends  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  but  the  mountains  re-appear  in  the  peninsula  of  the 
Korea,  the  interior  of  which  forms  a  high  table^land,  intersected  bj 
nnmeroos  river- valleys.  The  highest  point  of  the  Morea,  Mount  St  Elias, 
is  7900  feet  in  elevation.  None  of  the  mountains  of  Greece,  however, 
reach  the  height  of  perpetual  snow. 

(23.)  JBYom  the  high  mass  of  Sharra-tagh,  the  ranges  of  the  Dinaric  or 
Eastern  Alps  stretch  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  parallel  with  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  to  the  meridian  of  15°  £.  long.,  about  which  the  AlpSj 
properly  so  called,  may  be  regarded  as  commencing,  and  whence  they 
extend,  in  a  semicircidar  sweep  of  about  700  miles,  to  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Grenoa.  The  mean  height  of  the  Dinaric  Alps  is  from  4000  to 
5000  feet:. the  extensive  mass  of  Mount  Kom,  near  their  eastern  ex- 
tremity, rises  to  about  90OO  feet,  and  is  covered  with  snow  during  great 
part  of  the  year. 

The  Alps  consist,  in  their  eastern  portion,  of  several  parallel  ranges^ 
running  in  a  genmd  east  and  west  direction :  westward  of  the  9th 
meridian,  these  are  diminished  to  two  chains,  divided  by  the  valley  of 
the  river  Bhone  ;  and  still  further  to  the  west,  where  they  bend  south- 
ward, they  form  a  single  main  chain,  or  axis  of  elevation,  though  with 
numerous  offsets,  which  occupy  the  country  on  either  side.  In  this^  the 
most  western  portion,  the  entire  breadth  of  the  mountain-mass  is  about 
100  noiles :  in  their  more  eastern  portion,  the  breadth  is  considerably 
greater,  and  between  the  9th  and  13th  meridians  is  from  120  to 
130  mUea.  The' Alps  are  highest  in  their  western  part,  where  the  crest 
of  the  range  has  an  average  elevation  of  between  8000  and  9000  feet : 
3Iont  Blanc,  their  loftiest  summit,  is  15,730  feet  in  elevation,  and  is 
(if  we  except  the  border  chain  of  Mount  Caucasus)  the  highest  moun- 
tarn  in  Europe.  Many  other  summits  in  this  part  of  the  range  exceed 
12,000  feet  in  height.  The  more  eastern  portion  of  the  Alps  have  an 
average  elevation  oif  between  6000  and  7000  feet ;  but  through  their  entirs 
course  numerous  smmnits  exceed  10,000  feet  in  height,  and  rise  above 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  the  line  of  which  is  here  between  8000  and 
9000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  descent  of  the  Alps  is  more  rapid 
towards  Italy  than  towards  the  north,  on  which  side  they  form  elevate^ 
pbuns  and  high  mountain-valleys. 

The  passes  over  the  Alps  are  at  a  great  elevation :  that  of  Mont  Cenis 
(between  Savoy  and  Piedmont),  one  of  the  most  frequented,  is  6770  feet 
above  the  sea ;  the  pass  of  the  Glreat  St  Bernard,  near  the  highest  poi^* 
of  which  is  the  celebrated  hospice  of  that  name,  8170  feet ;  that  of  ^' 
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Cervin,  farther  to  the  eastward,  is  11,100  feet,  and  is  the  highest  pass  in 
Europe,  but  is  not  practicable  for  carriafres ;  the  great  road  of  the  Simplon, 
constructed  by  Kapoleon,  attains  an  elevation  of  65S5  feet  i  and  that  over 
Mont  Stelvio,  near  the  head  of  the  vallej  of  the  Adige,  which  leads  from 
Tyrol  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  is  9170  feet,  and  is  the  highest  ear- 
riage-road  in  Europe. 

Ihe  glaciers,  or  vast  fields  of  ice  and  frozen  snow,  which  occur  in  the 
higher  yalleysof  the  Alps,  are  among  their  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
features.  They  are  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  chain,  and  owe  their 
origin  to  the  accumulation  of  the  snow  which  falls  from  the  sides  of 
the  mountains,  and  which  becomes  only  partially  melted  during  the  short 
summer  of  these  elevated  regions.  They  are  continually,  though  slowly, 
moving  down  the  declivity  of  the  vall^s,  and  sometimes  descend  as  low 
as  the  level  of  3500  feet  above  the  sea.  Their  surface  and  figure  are 
mainly  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  they  rest :  in 
those  valleys  which  have  little  slope,  the  glaciers  are  nearly  level,  and 
have  few  clefts ;  but  when  they  rest  on  a  steep  slope,  or  on  very  uneven 
ground,  their  surface  is  broken  into  clefts  and  elevations,  the  clefts  being 
many  feet  in  width,  and  sometimes  upwards  of  100  feet  deep.  Their 
extent  is  also  continually  varying,  sometimes  decreasing  for  several  years, 
while  at  other  times  they  increase,  descending  Luther  into  the  valleys  and 
covering  the  meadows.  Their  margins  are  bounded  by  dykes  of  roundish 
blocks  of  stone,  called  moraines,  which  are  continually  pushed  forwards, 
or  abandoned,  as  the  glaciers  advance  or  recede.  Along  the  central  part 
of  the  Alps,  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the  frontiers  of  Tyrol;  there  are 
reckoned  more  than  400  glaciers,  some  of  them  only  8  miles  in  length, 
while  others  are  from  18  to  21  miles  long,  from  1  to  2j-  miles  wide,  and 
Irom  100  to  600  feet  thick.  Altogether,  they  are  estimated  to  cover 
a  surface  of  upwards  of  1000  square  miles,  and  fanh  a  sea  of  iec,  frcHn 
the  inexhaustible  reservoirs  of  which  some  of  the  principal  European 
rivers  are  supplied. 

To  the  north'west  of  the  highest  portion  of  the  Alps,  the  chain  of 
Mount  Jura,  which  belongs  to  the  same  mountain  system,  extends  in  a 
north-east  and  south-west  direction  (along  the  borders  of  France  and 
Switzerland),  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  to  the  great  bend  of  the 
Khine,  at  B&le.  Mount  Jura  consists  of  several  parallel  ridges,  with  long 
valleys  between  them,  and  has  an  average  elevation  of  between  3000  and 
4000  feet  Several  summits,  however,  exceed  5000  feet,  and  the  snow 
lies  on  the  higher  portions  of  the  chain  for  about  seven  months  of  the 
year. 

In  their  most  eastern  portion,  between  the  12th  and  15th  meridians, 
several  offsets  from  the  northern  face  of  the  Alps  advance  far  into  the 
plains  watered  by  the  Danube,  and  some  of  them  extend,  though  with 
greatly  diminished  elevation,  close  to  the  banks  of  that  river.  But  the 
most  important  of  the  subsidiary  chains  of  the  Alpine  system  is  that  of 
the  Apennines,  which  extends  through  the  entire  length  of  the  Italian 
peninsula. 

The  Apennines  commence  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  are, 

in  reality,  a  prolongation  of  that  portion  of  the  Alps  which  extends, 

'  'i  s.E.  of  Mont  Viso,  along*  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.     The 

>  height  of  the  crest  of  the  Apennines  varies  from  3000  to  5000 

in  the  central  portion  of  the  chain  several  sommits  are  between 
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7000  and  8000  feet  high,  and  Mount  Corno,  the  highest,  is  9521  feet 
Their  higher  parts  begin  to  be  eovtfed  wi^  snow  m  October,  «nd  ar6 
not  entirely  free  ttom  it  until  Jane.  The  Ti^ys  on  tiw  east  side  of 
file  cfauB  are  at  light  angles  to  its  general  direction,  while  tiiose  on  the 
vest  are  loitgitsdinal ;  owing  to  which  circntBstance  tiie  longer  rirers  axe 
fonmd  00.  ti^t  side,  and  flow  in  ndleys  parallel  to  the  coarse  of  the 
principal  chain.  A  tract  of  country  of  above  two  hundred  miles  ia 
tstmt,  along  the  west  side  of  the  Apennmes,  between  the  4l8t  «id  48rd 
parallels,  h  of  roloanic  character,  uid  lit  its  soatbem  extremity  is  Mount 
Vesuvius  (an  isolated  summit,  to  the  eastward  of  the  bay  of  Naples)^ 
3932  feet  in  height,  and  the  only  active  vokano  in  continental  Europe 

(24.)  The  valley  of  the  Danube  separates  the  northern  offsets  of  the 
Bi^n  Mountains  and  the  Alps  firom  the  Carpathians  and  the 
Moontftins  of  Oermany,  and  this  valley  is  in  some  places  narrowed  to 
s  mere  rocky  defile  by  ihe  advancing  ranges 'on  either  hand.  From  the 
liend  of  the  Danube,  east  of  the  town  of  Moldova  (near  the  meridian  of 
iS9  E.),  the  Carpathian  Mountains  extend, — at  first  in  a  general  easteiiy, 
and  afterwards  m  a  north-west  and  westerly  direction, — to  the  source  of 
the  river  Oder,  enclosing  the  plain  of  Hungary  in  a  circular  sweep  of 
between  700  and  800  miles.  That  portion  of  the  cluon  which  runs  east 
and  west,  along  the  south  irontier  of  Transylvania,  is  distinguished  as  the 
Soathem  Carpathians,  and  numerous  offsets  from  these  and  the  adjacent 
portions  of  the  main  range  extend  over  the  mountainous  region  of  Tran- 
sylvania, in  their  north-western  portion,  two  diverging  cnains  branch 
off  from  the  principal  range,  of  which  the  more  eastern  (which  contains 
the  ridge  of  Mount  Matra)  extends  to  the  bend  of  the  Danube  above 
Pesth ;  the  other,  distinguished  as  the  Little  Carpathians,  advances  to 
the  banks  of  the  same  river  near  Presburg. 

The  higher  portions  of  the  Carpatiiian  Monntaitts  have  an  average 
elevation  of  between  5000  and  6000  feet :  the  group  of  Totra  (under 
the  20th  meridian)  contains  ten  peaks  which  exceed  6000  feet,  and  the 
highest  of  which  is  6524  feet:  peaks  of  still  greater  elevation  are  stated 
to  occur  in  the  more  southern  part  of  the  system,  on  the  borders  of 
l^ntnsylvania.  The  Carpathians  are  steepest  on  their  outward  side, 
that  is,  towards  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Galicia :  they  are,  in  general, 
exceedingly  rugged,  and  the  passes  through  them  narrow  and  difficult. 
The  valleys  are  numeroos  and  picturesque,  and  the  wild  glens  in  the 
S^p  of  Tatra  are  interspersed  with  small  lakes  and  waterfalls. 

(25.)  From  about  the  18th  meridian  (near  the  source  of  the  Oder) 
westward  to  the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  and  from  the  course  of  the  Danube 
northward  to  the  52nd  parallel,  is  a  tract  of  country  rendered  more  or 
less  hilly  and  broken  in  character  by  the  numerous  groups  or  chains  of 
hills  with  which  a  great  portion  of  it  is  covered.  It  is  these  various  hill 
chains  that  we  comprehend  under  the  general  designation  of  the  ilfoim- 
'anw  of  Germany  (or  Ae  Hercyuian  system).*    ^e  average  elevation 


^  The  latter  name  is  derived  from  that  of  an  extensive  forest  (the 
Btreynia  SUva  of  classical  geography)  which,  in  ancient  times,  stretched 
across  nearly  the  entire  region  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  vestiges  of  which  yet  remain  in  the  Schwara- 
wald,  or  Black  Forest,  and  elsewhere. 
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of  these  chains  is  inconsiderable,  not  more  than  from  2000  to  3000  feet: 
the  highest  summits  occar  in  the  ranges  called  the  Erz  Gebirge  and  the 
Riesen  Gebirge,  which  bound  the  plain  of  Bohemia  on  its  k.w.  and  n.e. 
sides ;  the  mountain  called  Schnee-Koppe,  in  the  latter  range,  is  5274 
feet.  Ranges  of  less  elevation  bound  the  same  plain  to  the  s.  w.  and  s.  e. 
The  Harz  Mountains,  an  outlying  group,  considerably  to  the  northward, 
3658  feet  in  height,  are  remarkable  for  their  metalliferous  wealth. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  Hercynian  mountain  system,  the  elevated 
plain  of  Bavaria,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  course  of  the 
Danube,  is  1600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Further  westward,  the 
source  of  the  Danube  is  at  a  height  of  2200  feet :  the  high  and  hilly 
district  in  which  it  rises  forms  a  part  of  the  range  of  the  Scbwarz-wald, 
which  extends  along  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  middle 
portion  of  that  river's  course,  and  descends  by  a  gradual  slope  to  the 
level  of  its  valley.  Parallel  to  the  Schwarz-wald,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  is  the  chain  of  the  Yosges,  which  belongs  to  the  mountain 
system  of  France.  From  the  southern  termination  of  the  Schwarz-wald, 
a  chain  of  heights  stretches  eastward  between  the  upper  courses  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  and,  passing  round  the  Lake  of  Constance  and 
through  the  portion  of  the  Tyrol  known  as  the  Yorarlberg,  unites  with 
the  Alps  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Switzerland. 

(26.)  The  Mountains  of  France  consist  of  the  long  and  narrow  chain  of 
the  Cevennes,  which  extend  in  a  general  north  and  south  direction,  and 
separate  the  basin  of  the  Rhone  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Loire  :  tfaeii* 
elevation  is  moderate,  not  exceeding  on  an  average  from  2000  to  3000  feet, 
and  the  highest  summit,  Mont  Mezin,  being  only  5819  feet.  Further 
north,  and  running  in  the  same  general  direction,  is  the  chain  of  the 
Yosges  already  mentioned,  extending  along  the  left  side  of  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine,  and  from  2000  to  3000  feet  in  average  elevation.  The 
Yosges  are  not  connected  with  the  Cevennes  by  any  continuous  chain, 
but  the  small  Plateau  of  Langres,  situated  between  the  47th  and  48th 
parallels,  and  intermediate  between  the  two  ranges,  has  an  elevation  of 
1000  feet  From  this  plateau,  another  series  of  heights  advances  north- 
ward  between  the  valleys  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse,  under  the  name 
of  the  Ardennes,  the  greatest  elevation  of  which  does  not  exceed  1 800 
feet 

The  highest  portions  of  the  French  mountain  system  occur,  however, 
to  the  westward  of  the  Cevennes,  from  which  two  ranges  branch  off  about 
the  parallel  of  44^  30'.  One  of  these  forms  the  Mountains  of  Forez, 
lying  between  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Loire  and  its  tributary  the  Ailiery 
and  the  other  the  Mountains  of  Auvergne,  which  constitute  rather  a 
group  or  high  mountain  region  than  a  (£ain.  The  highest  summit  of 
the  Mountains  of  Auvergne,  in  the  group  of  Mont  Dore,  is  6221  feet  : 
several  other  of  their  elevations  exceed  5000  feet  But  the  Mountains 
of  Auvergne  are  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  numerous  volcanic 
cones  and  craters  which  they  contain,  and  which  exhibit  the  manifest 
traces  of  former  igneous  action.  They  form,  in  fact,  a  volcanic  region 
which  extends  from  40  to  50  miles  in  length,  and  about  20  in  breadth, 
and  within  the  limits  of  which  as  many  as  300  minor  (and  now  extinct) 
Yolcanos  occur.  The  highest  of  these,  the  Puy  de  Dome,  is  4846  feet 
;«  ^u^at^iQQ^  The  aspect  of  the  whole  district  is  remarkably  striking  ; 
'^  and  domc'shaped  mountains,  destitute  of  vegetatioD,  pre- 
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senting  waving  streams  of  lava,  and  extensive  and  desolate  tracts  of 
ashes,  rise  to  the  height  of  serial  thousand  feet    Their  sHmmits  are 
often  found  to  be  penetrated  with  deep  and  yawning  craters,  whose  ' 
mgged  edges  form  the  conmiencement  of  hideous  channels  and  goi^es 
T?hich  surround  the  mountains. 

(27.)  The  Mountains  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula, — The  highest  part  of 
the  plain  which  separates  the  Cevennes  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  throngb 
which  runs  the  Canal  of  Languedoc  (connecting  the  Qaronne  with  we 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean),  is  600  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Pjrrenees 
extend  in  a  continuous  chain  of  300  miles  in  length,  from  Cape  Creuse 
(on  the  Gulf  of  Lyons)  to  the  innermost  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay ; 
before  reaching  which  they  throw  off  a  branch  chain,  which  stretches 
westward  for  a  further  distance  of  about  400  miles,  along  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  to  Cape  Finisterre.  This  Western  prolongation  of  the 
Pyrenees  (different  portions  of  which  are  sometimes  termed  the  Asturian 
and  Galician  Mountains,  and  which  has  a  variety  of  local  designations) 
we  diall  speak  of  as  the  Cantabrian  Mountains. 

Hie  highest  crest  of  the  FTrenees  varies  in  average  elevation  between 
7000  and  9000  feet  The  loftiest  summits  occur  in  the  central  part  of 
the  chain,  where  many  of  them  exceed  10,000  feet  in  altitude ;  the 
highest,  the  Peak  of  Nethou,  is  11,426  feet  in  elevation.  All  the 
higher  portions  of  the  chain  rise  above  the  level  of  perpetual  snow,  which 
is  here  about  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  Towards  the  eastern,  and  western 
extremities  of  the  chain,  the  mountains  rise  by  a  gradual  ascent,  and  the 
passes  over  them  are  numerous  and  of  trifling  elevation;  but  in  the  central 
Pyrenees,  the  ascent  is  rugged  and  precipitous,  and  the  roads  across  them 
consist  of  deep  and  narrow  defiles,  with  high  walls  of  rock  on  either  hand. 
The  Pyrenees  throw  off  rarious  branches  on  both  sides  of  the  chain, 
by  which  the  entire  breadth  of  the  mountain  region  is  increased  to  between 
40  and  50  miles.  The  narrow  valleys  in  their  higher  portions  are  tra- 
versed by  rivers,  and  small  lakes  occur  in  many  of  them ;  some  of  these 
arc  above  the  level  of  the  snow-line,  and  are  always  corered  with  ice,  and 
many  of  those  in  lower  situations  continue  frozen  till  the  end  of  August. 
The  southern  face  of  the  central  chain  is  more  rugged  and  precipitous  than 
the  other,  so  that  the  ascent  on  the  side  of  Spain  is  generally  more  diffi- 
cult and  laborious  than  on  the  side  of  France,  the  French  valleys  generally 
rising  to  the  crest  of  the  chain  by  an  easy  and  gradual  inclination. 

The  Cantabrian  Mountains  have  an  average  elevation  of  from  4000 
to  600O  feet,  but  in  their  most  western  portion,  near  the  source  of  the 
Sil  (an  affluent  of  the  Minho),  some  of  the  sununits  exceed  10,000  feet 
Their  northern  face  descends  by  a  rapid  slope  to  the  shores  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay. 

To  the  south  of  the  Cantabrian  Mountains,  the  interior  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  forms  a  high  plateau  or  table-land,  which  extends  southward 
as  far  as  the  chain  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  sinks  gradually  on  the  west 
to  the  diores  of  the  Atlantic,  towards  which  its  slope  is  directed  by  the 
long  river-valleys  which  traverse  it  in  an  east  and  west  direction.  On 
the  east  side*  the  boundary  of  the  table-land  is  marked  by  a  succession 
of  elevated  ranges,  which  are  connected  with  the  Cantabrian  Mountains 
near  the  sonrce  of  the  river  Ebro,  and  which  may  be  described  under 
the  general  name  of  the  Celtiberian  Mountains.  These,  though  not 
xhron^ont  a  continaous  chain,  yet  mark  the  limits  between  the  hi|r' 
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regioDB  of  the  inteaor,  and  the  plains  that  ^border  on  the  Mediter'* 
ranean.  Some  of  their  summits  attaia  an  elevaiioa  of  between  4000 
and  ^000  feet  * 

The  table-land  of  central  Spain  has  an  elevation  of  2200  feet  above 
the  sea:  it  is  not  uniformly  level,  but  is  crossed  bj'two  mountain  chains^ 
which  extend  in  an  east  and  west  direction  along  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  vallej  of  the  Tagus.  The  more  northern  of  these  divides  the  vaJley 
of  the  Tagus  from  that  of  the  Donro,  and  maj  be  described,  in  its  course 
through  Spain,  under  the  general  name  of  the  Castilian  Mountains: 
where  it  enters  Pdrtagal,  it  is  connected  with  the  Sierra  d'Estrella*  and 
finaliv  terminates  at  Cape  Boca,  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  European 
mainland.  The  general  height  of  the  Castilian  Mountains  is  from  4OO0 
to  fiOOO  feet  above  the  sea, — their  relative  elevation  above  the  plateau, 
from  which  they  rise  beings  of  course,  considerably  less :  that  part  of  the 
range  called  ftiid  Sierra  de  Credos  (between  the  5th  and  6th  meridians 
w.),  however,  is  10,548  feet,  and  the  Sierra  d'lilstrella  7524  feet. 

The  chain  which  extends  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus,  and  divides  its 
basin  from  that  of  the  Guadiana,  forms  the  Mountains  of  Toledo,  to 
the  south  of  tixe  city  of  that  name,  and  further  westward  is  known  as 
the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe  :  the  average  height  of  the  Mountain3  of 
Toledo  (which  name  we  use  as  a  general  designation  of  the  entire 
range)  does  not  exceed  from  8000  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  To  the 
south  of  the  Guadiana  is  the  range  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  the  ascent  of 
which,  on  its  northern  side,  is  of  inconsiderable  height,  but  which,  on 
the  south,  sinks  down  by  a  rapid  descent  to  the  plains  watered  bjr  the 
Guadalquiver,  which,  even  in  their  eastern  part,  are  more  than  lOQA 
feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the  plateau  to  the  north  of  the  range.  Toe 
average  height  of  the  Sierra  Morena  does  not  exceed  between  3000  and 
4000  feet:  a  western  prolongation  of  this  chain,  though  divided  from  it 
by  the  Guadiana  (in  the  lower  course  of  that  river),  extends  along  the 
south  coast  of  Portugal,  and  terminates  at  Cape  St.  Vincent. 

The  Sierra  Nevada,  which  extends  along  the  south  coast  of  Spain,  and 
the  general  height  of  which  varies  from  6000  to  9000  feet,  contains  the 
highest  summits  of  the  mountain  systems  of  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
exceeding  even  the  Pyrenees  in  altitude.  Its  highest  point  is  the  Peak 
of  Mulhacen,  11,657  feet,  which,  as  well  as  several  other  summits  of  the 
chain,  rises  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  The  Mountains  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  descend  on  the  south  with  a  steep  and  rapid  slope  to-vvnrd 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  immediate  shores  of  which  is  a  parallel  range 
of  less  elevation,  called  the  Alpuxarras. 

(28.)  The  Scandinavian  Mountains  extend  from  Cape  Lindesnaes  or 
the  Naze  (the  south  point  of  Norway)  to  the  most  northern  extremity  of 
Europe,  before  reaching  which  they  throw  off  to  the  eastward  some 
rocky  chains  of  trifling  elevation,  which  stretch  through  the  northern 
portion  of  Finland.  Between  the  Naze  and  the  62nd  parallel  they  ai'e 
known  as  the  Hardanger-field  and  the  Lang-field ;  between  the  62  nd 
and  63rd  parallels  they  are  called  the  Dovre-field  (a  name  which  has 
sometimes  been  used  to  indicate  the  entire  mountain  s^rstem)  ;  and  the 
portion  further  northward  is  distinguished  as  the  Koelcn  Mountains. 

The  Scandinavian  Mountains  occupy  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula 
'Extending  close  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.    To  the  south  of  the 
parallel  they  form  a  high  mountain  plateau,  the  western   side 
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of  which  is  washed  hy  the  ocean,  and  is  indented  hy  numberless  deep 
Rnd  narrow  inlets,  by  means  oi  which  its  iraters  penetrate  into  the 
Tery  heart  of  the  mountain  region.  These  inlets,  which  are  locally 
called  ,/!brd!9,  are  a  peculiar  and  chuacteristic  feature  in  the  formation  of 
Norway  (the  only  parallel  to  which  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  is  found 
ia  the  narrow  lochs  on  the  western  shores  of  Scotland).  The  mountains 
throughout  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea-shore,  and  attain  the  greatest 
elevation  of  their  crest  at  a  distance  in  some  places  of  not  more  than 
from  20  to  50  miles  from  the  coast,  while  on  their  eastern  side  they 
descend  gradually  and  by  long  slopes  to  the  plains  bordering  the  Gulf 
of  Bothma.  In  many  places,  tbe  high  plains  which  form  the  summit  of 
the  entire  mountain-mass  approach,  and  in  some  cases  exceed,  the  level 
of  perpetual  congelation  (which  in  the  parallel  of  the  Lang-field  is  about 
4200  feet),  and  all  the  higher  points  which  rise  upon  this  elevated  base 
penetrate  above  the  snow-line.  The  highest  part  of  the  Hardanger-field 
is  5748  feet:  Skagstol-tind,  as  the  south  extremity  of  the  Lang-field,  is 
8101  feet,  and  the  mountain  called  Snee-heetten,  in  the  Dovre-field,  is 
8120  feet,  and  is  probably  the  culminating  point  of  the  entire  system. 

The  Koelen  Mountains,  which  form  more  of  a  continuous  chain,  are 
from  2000  to  3000  feet  in  mean  height ;  many  of  their  summits  exceed 
5000  feet,  and  Sulitelma  (67^  6'lat.)  is  6178  feet.  The  North  Cape, 
in  the  Island  of  Mageroe,  which  is  a  detached  member  of  this  mountain 
system,  is  a  high  mass  of  rook  rising  to  lli61  feet  in  elevation,  and  broken 
into  pjrramidal  cliffs  by  the  force  of  the  waves.  The  mountains  which 
^netrate  from  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  into  Finland  attain  a  height  of 
9om  3000  to  4000  het  in  their  northern  port,  but  diminish  in  elevation 
.as  they  advance  southward. 

(29.)  The  Ural  Mountains,  which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  Europe, 
constitute  a  long  and  naiTOw  mountain  system,  which  extends  in  a  con- 
tinuous line  from  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  parallel  of  Orenburg 
(5P  30^)  through  nearly  16  degrees  of  latitude,  or  more  than  1200  miles. 
The  mountains  do  not  form  a  single  ridge,  bat-are  throughout  bordered 
to  some  extent  by  low  parallel  branches,  which,  however,  in  tjie  northern 
half  of  the  chain,  are  confined  within  narrow  limits ;  but  in  the  southern 
part,  these  branches  constitute  separate  mountains  to  the  west  of  the 
chief  crest,  and  the  entire  system  has  there  a  width  of  upwards  of  100 
miles.  The  highest  ridge  has  an  average  elevation  of  from  2000  to 
2500  feet,  which  in  the  parallel  of  57°  is  diminished  by  a  central  de- 
pression in  the  chain  to  1400  feet,  and  near  this  portion  of  the  system 
the  8lo|ie  is  exceedingly  gradual  on  either  side.  But  both  to  the  north 
and  south  of  this  depression,  many  rugged  and  rocky  summits  occur, 
several  of  which  exceed  5000  feet  in  height.  In  the  most  northern  part 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  elevation  is  considerably  diminished,  and 
the  highest  summit  north  of  66°  does  not  exceed  3000  feet 

(30.)  The  chain  of  Mount  Cauccuus  extends  in  a  south-east  and  north- 
west direction  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  through  a  length  of 
about  700  miles.  Various  branch  chains  and  parallel  ridges  are  con- 
nected with  the  central  line  of  elevation :  on  the  north  the  extreme  limits 
of  the  mountain  system  are  marked  by  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Terek 
and  Konban,  and  on  the  south  the  mountains  spread  over  an  elevated 
district,  in  which  are  various  plains,  valleys,  and  defiles.    The  breadth 
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of  the  whole  mountain  region  exceeds  150  miles.  The  eastern  and 
western  extremities  of  th^  Caacasos  are  of  inconsiderable  height,  pro- 
bably not  more  than  2000  feet ;  bnt  the  central  portions  of  the  chain 
form  a  high  plateau,  from  8000  to  9000  feet  in  altitude,  and  aboTe  which 
some  peaks  rise  to  a  stupendous  elevation.  The  highest  summit,  called 
El-burz,  forms  a  mountain-knot  (about  the  meri<San  of  43°),  and  is 
18,493  feet  in  eleyation,  or  nearly  3000  feet  higher  than  Mont  Blanc,  so 
that  it  is  really  the  highest  of  the  European  mountains ! 

The  height  of  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  Caucasus  is  about 
11,000  feet.  On  the  south-west,  the  mountains  descend  almost  perpen- 
dicularly into  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  north  they  termi- 
nate by  a  rapid  and  abrupt  slope  in  the  low  plains  of  the  Steppes.  There 
are  few  passes  through  the  main  chain  of  the  Caucasus ;  the  Pass  of 
Dariel  (called  by  the  ancients  *  the  Caucasian  Gates '),  the  only  one  of 
which  any  particulars  are  known,  lies  along  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 
Eesbek  (long.  45°  b.),  and  reaches  at  its  highest  point  the  great  eleyation 
of  8000  feet,  passing  between  precipitous  walls  of  rock  of  3000  feet  in 
altitude.  The  direct  length  of  this  defile  is  about  120  miles ;  it  has, 
however,  been  made  passable  for  carriages. 

The  mountain  chain  which  extends  along  the  south-east  coast  of  the 
Crimea  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Caucasian  system ;  its 
highest  elevation,  Chatyr-dagh,  is  51 10  feet :  three-fourths  of  the  surface 
of  this  peninsula  are,  however,  low,  ^t,  and  sandy,  and  belong  to  the 
region  of  the  Steppes. 

(31.)  Mains  and  Valleys,  —  The  space  covered  by  the 
mountain  regions  above  described  bears  but  a  small  proper* 
tion  to  the  entire  surface  of  Europe,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  which  consist  of  an  immense  plain.  This  vast  level 
occupies  the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe,  extending  from  the 
foot  of  the  Ural  Mountains  westward  to  the  Baltic,  and  is 
continued  along  th6  southern  shores  of  that  sea,  through 
Northern  Germany,  until  it  terminates  in  the  lowlands  of 
Holland  and  the  adjacent  plains  of  Belgium  and  north-west- 
ern France.  In  its  eastern  portion  it  stretches  across  the 
entire  breadth  of  Europe,  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  foot  of 
Mount  Caucasus  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  :  further 
westward,  it  is  limited  on  the  south  by  the  regions  of  the 
Carpathian  and  Grerman  Mountains.  If  we  disregard 
slight  elevations,  the  great  plain  may  even  be  said  to  extend 
along  the  whole  western  side  of  France  to  the  very  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  where  it  terminates  in  the  level  district  called 
the  Landes.  The  eastern  portion  of  England  belongs,  geo- 
graphically speaking,  to  the  same  region,  which  also  embraces 
the  whole  of  continental  Denmark. 

The  only  interruption  to  the  continuity  of  this  great  level 
occurs  in  the  western  part  of  Russia,  near  the  source  of  the 
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river  Volga,  where  the  ground  rises  into  steep  and  rocky  hills 
which  form  the  Plateau  of  Valdai,  of  small  extent,  and  the 
highest  elevation  of  which  is  only  1 119  feet.  A  straight  line 
drawn  from  London  to  the  great  bend  of  the  Volga,  below 
Simbirsk  (lat.  53°),  passes  over  an  almost  uniformly  level 
region :  Moscow,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  north  of  such  aline, 
is  only  ^0  feet  above  the  sea. 

That  part  of  the  great  plain  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the 
60th  parallel,  and  which  has  a  gradual  slope  towards  the 
Arctic  Sea,  is  in  great  measure  barren,  owing  to  the  coldness 
of  the  climate ;  and  near  the  shores  of  the  ocean  it  stretches 
oat  into  immense  plains  covered  with  moss,  marshy  in 
summer  and  frozen  in  winter.  The  southern  slope  of  the 
plain,  towards  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  as  far  south  as 
the  49th  parallel,  and  limited  eastward  by  the  lower  course 
of  the  Volga,  is  a  country  of  great  fertility.  Its  most  south- 
eastern portion,  however,  extending  over  the  lower  courses 
of  the  Dnieper,  the  Don,  and  the  Volga,  along  the  Sea  of  Azov 
and  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,  forms  the  region  of  the 
SteppeSy  or  desert  plains,  which  consist  of  two  portions,  the 
Higher  and  the  Lower  Steppes. 

The  Higher  Steppes  are  situated  to  the  westward  of  the 
Don,  and  include  the  greater  part  of  the  Crimea :  their  sur*^ 
face  is  in  general  not  more  than  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  they  are  covered  with  coarse  rank  grass, 
which  feeds  immense  numbers  of  horses,  but  is  unsuitable 
for  cattle.  Li  the  hollows,  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the 
soil  is  capable  of  cultivation ;  but  in  the  Lower  Steppes,  which 
extend  farther  eastward  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ural,  with  a  breadth  of  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  miles,  the  soil  consists  of  fine  sand, 
mixed  with  shells,  and  produces  no  trees  or  shrubs,  but  only 
at  certain  seasons  a  scanty  grass :  it  is,  moreover,  largely 
impregnated  with  salt,  and  numerous  salt  lakes  or  pools  occur 
in  this  district.  The  aspect  of  the  steppes  is,  from  the 
perfect  uniformity  of  the  level,  dreary  and  monotonous  in 
the  extreme, — a  boundless  plain  stretching  in  all  directions 
to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  horizon. 

The  Lower  Steppes  form  part  of  an  extensive  region 
Tvhich  is  depressed  below  the  general  level  of  the  waters 
of  the  globe,  and  of  which  the  Caspian  Sea  occupies  the 
lowest  portion  (Art.  15.).     This  depression  extends  north-* 

ward  beyond  the  town  of  Saratov,  on  the  Volga,  and  em** 
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braces  57,000  square  miles  of  country,  part  of  which,  however, 
are  situated  in  Asia. 

Li  the  western  part  of  Kussia,  a  large  portion  of  the  plain 
consists  of  marshy  tracts,  which  extend  over  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  frorh  east  to  west,  and  from  ^hy  to  one 
hundred  north  and  south.  The  course  of  the  river  Pripet 
(a  tributary  of  the  Dnieper)  lies  through  the  middle,  of  this 
immense  swamp,  which  thence  stretches  northward  past  the 
sources  of  the  Niemen. 

The  plain  to  the  south  of  the  Baltic  is  interspersed  with 
sandy  and  marshy  tracts,  some  of  which  are  quite  destitute 
of  vegetation,  while  others  are  covered  with  heath :  nume- 
rous small  lakes  and  swampy  pools  occur  among  them.  A 
similar  formation  prevails  through  great  part  of  the  Danish 
peninsula,  in  which  small  lakes  and  marshes  abound.  In 
the  south-west  portion  of  Denmark,  and  along  the  coast  of 
Holland,  the  land  is  in  many  parts  actually  lower  than  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  sea,  frbm  the  inundations  of  which  it 
is  protected  by  dykes,  or  immense  mounds  of  earth  and  clay, 
artificially  constructed.  In  France,  the  districts  called  the 
Landes  consist  of  extensive  plains  of  sand,  interspersed  with 
fens,  marshes,  and  heaths,  and  form  a  tract  which,  in  the 
extreme  south-western  part  of  the  great  plain,  bears  some 
analogy  to  the  sterile  region  of  the  steppes,  which  occupy 
its  most  eastern  portion. 

(32.).  Besides  the  extensive  lowland  last  described,  Europe 
contains  the  following  plains :  the  Plain  of  Bohemia^  sur- 
rounded by  various  ranges  that  belong  to  the  Mountains  of 
Germany,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  an  elevated  river-valley, 
watered  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  Elbe. 

The  Plain  of  Lomhardy^  to  the  south  of  the  Alps,  and 
watered  by  the  river  Po,  is  distinguished  by  its  great  fertility. 
.  The  Plain  of  Hungary^  or  the  Middle  Danube,  of  great 
extent,  and  in  general  of  the  most  fertile  character,  though 
in  the  portions  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Danube  and  its 
tributary,  the  Theiss,  many  tracts  are  marshy  and  exposed 
to  inundation  :  in  some  parts  of  Hungary,  intermixed  with 
fertile  tracts,  are  districts  of  deep  sand,  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  pustza,  which  indicate  by  their  appearance  that 
they  were  once  the  bed  of  a  great  sea  or  an  inland  lake. 

The  Plain  of  the  Lower  Danuhe^  which  lies  between  the 
Balkan  and  Carpathian  Mountains,  embracing  the  level  por- 
tions of  Bulgaria  and  Wallachia,  on  either  side,  is  alsQ  a  re^^ion 
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of  great  fertilitj.  The  eastern  part  of  this  is  not  separated 
bj  any  considerable  elevation  from  the  great  level  of  Eastern 
Europei  of  which  it  niaj,  in  fact,  foe  regarded  as  an  outlying 
portion. 

(33.)  Of  the  numerous  river- valleys  of  Europe,  the  Valley 
of  Me  Rhine,  between  Bale  and  Mainz,  and  bordered  on  either 
hand  by  the  ranges  of  the  Schwarz-wald  and  the  Vosges,  is 
the  most  deserving  of  notice,  and  is  distinguished  by  great 
beauty  and  fertility.  But  in  all  the  hilly  and  mountunous 
districts,  valleys  of  every  possible  variety  of  form  and  mag- 
nitude occur;  they  are,  however,  rather  to  be  noticed  as 
local  features,  than  to  be  regarded  in  a  merely  general 
survey. 

SECnOK  in. — ^DRAINAGE  OP  EUSOFE — BITERS — LAKES. 

(34.)  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  running  waters  of 
Europe  are  discharged  into  inland  seas,  and  it  is  by  observing 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  basins  of  these,  and  the  character 
of  their  watersheds,  (or  boundaries  by  which  they  are  divided 
&om  one  another,)  that  we  gain  the  clearest  idea  of  its  hydro* 
graphy.  Of  the  entire  surface  of  Europe,  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  the  White  Sea  receives  the  drainage  of  an  area  of 
200,000  square  miles,  the  Baltic  of  800,000,  the  Mediterra- 
nean of  300,000,  the  Black  Sea  (including  the  Sea  of  Azov) 
of  900,000,  and  the  Caspian  of  700,000,  —leaving  only  800,000 
square  miles  in  which  the  rivers  run  directly  into  the 
.^jrctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  are  marked 
by  well-defined  natural  features,  being,  for  the  most  part, 
formed  by  the  high  ranges  of  the  Balkan,  Alpine,  and  Py- 
renean  mountain  systems ;  and  the  Scandinavian  Mountains 
form  an  equally  distinct  termination  to  the  drainage  of  the 
western  side  of  the  Baltic  But  between  the  Baltic  and  White 
Seas  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Black  and  Caspian  on  the 
other,  the  line  which  divides  the  sources  of  rivers  falling 
respectively  into  each  is  not  indicated  by  any  mountain  chain, 
nor  by  ground  of  any  considerable  height.  The  watershed  of 
Eastern  Europe  is,  in  fact,  merely  the  highest  portion  of  the 
great  plain,  which  thence  slopes  gradually  towards  the  seas  on 
either  hand  ;  and  the  unimportant  Plateau  of  Valdai,  already 
described  (Art  31.),  constitutes  its  greatest  elevation.  That 
part  of  the  watershed  which  runs  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
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from  the  Plateau  of  Valdai  to  the  Carpathian  Moantains  passes 
through  the  marshy  region  in  which  the  sources  of  the 
Niemen,  and  of  many  of  the  small  tributaries  of  the  Pripet 
and  Dnieper,  are  found. 

(35.)  Rivers  flowing  into  the  White  Sea. — The  Mezen,  about  480  miles 
in  length*  ;  the  Dvina,  760  miles,  formed  by  the  union  of  two  branches, 
the  loug  and  the  Soukhona,  of  which  the  latter  flows  from  Lake  Koa- 
binskoe ;  and  the  Onega,  380  miles.  All  of  them  rise  in  the  great  plain, 
and  the  Dvina  has  the  most  extensive  basin.f 

(36.)  Rivers  flowing  into  the  Baitic  Sea. — The  Neva,  which  flows  into 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  though  only  46  miles  in  length,  is  of 
oonsiderable  importance,  and  has  a  vast  volume  of  water,  since  it  is  the 
cutlet  of  the  great  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  and  drains  a  large  area 
of  the  surrounding  country :  the  Neva  has  a  mean  breadth  of  1500  feet, 
and  a  depth  of  50  feet,  but  is  frozen  over  for  five  months  of  the  year. 
The  Narva  flows  from  the  Lake  of  Peipous,  or  Tchoudskoe,  into  the 
Gulf  of  Finland ;  the  southern  Dvina,  550  miles,  flows  into  the  Galf  of 
£iga,  and  is  navigable  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  ;  the  Niemen, 
400  miles  : — all  of  the  above  have  their  sources  in  the  great  plain,  and 
their  basins  lie  wholly  within  its  limits.  The  Vistula,  630  miles,  rises 
in  the  western  extremity  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  drains  a  sur- 
face of  76,000  sqaare  miles  ;  the  Oder,  550  miles,  flows  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Mountains  of  Germany,  near  their  junction  with  the 
Carpathians, — its  source  is  1705  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  :  both 
the  Vistula  and  the  Oder  are  navigable  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
courses. 

On  the  side  of  Sweden,  the  Baltic  receives  numerous  rivers,  of  which 
the  principal  (beginning  from  the  north)  are  the  Tomea,  the  Lulea,  the 
Fitea,  the  Umea,  the  Indals,  and  the  Dtd,  all  of  which  have  their  origin 
in  the  Scandinavian  Mountains,  and  form  lakes  in  the  upper  portions  of 
their  courses. 

(37.)  Rivers  fldling  into  the  Mediterranean, — As  the  mountain  chains 
which  lie  around  the  Mediterranean  on  the  side  of  Europe  are  nowhere 
at  a  great  distance  from  its  shores,  the  rivers  which  it  receives  have  gene- 
rally short  courses.  The  Xucar,  250  miles,  and  the  Ebro,  420  miles,  both 
flow  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Spanish  table-land.  The  Rhone,  490 
miles,  rises  in  the  highest  region  of  the  Alps,  and,  passing  in  its  coarse 


*  The  lengths  of  rivers  here  given  are  in  English  miles,  and  (unless 
Otherwise  stated)  are  reckoned  from  their  months  to  their  most  distant 
sources,  including  only  the  principal  windings  of  their  streams.  Thev 
must  only  be  regarded  as  approximate,  since  the  real  length  of  a  river's 
course,  including  all  its  meanderings,  can  only  be  determined  by  surveys 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  of  more  minute  accuracy,  than  we  possess  of  most 
countries.     They  serve,  however,  to  indicate  comparative  results. 

t  By  the  basin  of  a  river  is  meant  the  whole  extent  of  conntry  which 
it  drains,,  including  all  its  tributary  streams  and  affluents  \  and  similarly, 
in  speaking  of  the  basin  of  a  sea,  we  understand  the  entire  region  watered 
by  all  the  rivers  which  it  receives. 
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through  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  falls  into  the  Galf  of  Lyons ; — it  is  navi- 
gable below  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  Arno,  150  miles,  and  the  Tiber, 
210  mUea,  both  water  the  western  side  of  the  Italian  peninsula  $  the 
Fo,  450  miles,  and  the  Adige,  250  miles,  flow  throngh  the  Plain  of 
Lombardy  and  enter  the  Adriatic  Sea  near  its  northern  extremity.  The 
Vardar,  the  Stroma,  and  the  Maritza,  the  last  320  miles,  flow  throngh 
Turkey  and  enter  the  Archipelago. 

(38.)  Rivers  flowmg  into  the  Black  Sea  (including  the  Sea  of  Azov). — 
The  Danube,  1630  miles,  is  the  second  of  the  rivers  of  Europe,  both 
in  length  of  course  and  in  the  area  of  its  basin,  which  is  310,000  square 
miles  in  extent  The  most  distant  sources  of  the  Danube  are  in  two  small 
streams  (the  Brigach  and  the  Briege),  which  rise  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Schwarz-wald  or  Black  Forest,  at  a  height  of  2200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  their  joint  stream  unites,  a  little  below,  with  a  third 
source,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Donau,  or  Danube,  is  given,  and  which 
is  considered  as  the  proper  fountain  of  that  river.  The  Danube  thence 
flows  across  the  plateau  of  Bavaria,  through  Austria  and  the  Plain  of 
Hungary,  and  between  Bulgaria  and  Wallachia,  until  it  enters  the  Black 
Sea  by  several  channels,  which  form  a  swampy  delta  of  considerable 
extent  Throughout  its  long  course  it  receives  on  each  side  the  waters 
of  numerous  tributary  streams,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Inn,  the 
Drare,  the  Save,  and  the  Morava,  on  the  south  (or  right-hand)  bank,  and 
the  March  or  Morava,  the  Theiss,  the  Aluta,  and  the  Pruth,  on  the  north 
side :  all  of  these  are  rivers  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  Danube  is 
navigable  from  its  mouth  up  to  Ulm  (10*^  k.  longitude),  or  through 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  its  course,  excepting  between  the  towns  of 
Moldova  and  Gladova,  where  it  passes  (for  a  space  of  60  miles)  through 
a  succession  of  rapids  and  shallows,  interspersed  with  rocks  and  sand- 
banks, and  where  its  valley  is  narrowed  by  the  close  approach  of  the 
mountains  on  either  side  (see  Art.  24.).  The  lowest  of  these  rapids,  a 
short  distance  above  the  town  of  Gladova,  forms  the  famous  passage 
called  the  Iron  Gate,  where  the  stream  rushes  through  a  narrow  channel, 
between  stupendous  rocks,  with  great  rapidity  and  with  an  overpowering 
noise. 

The  Dniester,  700  miles,  issues  from  a  small  lake  on  the  north-east  side 
of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  is  navigable  through  the  greater  part 
of  its  course.  The  Dnieper,  1200  miles,  rises  among  a  marshy  district  in 
the  great  plain  ;  it  is  navigable  from  Smolensk  to  the  sea,  excepting  for 
a  distance  of  about  150  miles  below  Kiev,  within  which  its  navigation  is 
impeded  by  rocks  and  cataracts  :  on  its  right  bank  the  Dnieper  receives 
the  Pripet,  already  mentioned  (Art  31.),  and,  near  its  mouth,  the  Boug, 
which  flows  into  the  estuair  formed  by  its  mouth. 

The  Don,  1100  miles,  which  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Azov,  has  its  entire 
course  through  the  great  plain,  and,  owing  to  the  little  fall  or  inclination 
of  its  bed,  is  generiUly  sluggish  and  full  of  shallows :  it  is  only  during 
partienlar  seasons  of  the  year  that  the  numerous  sand-banks  which  occur 
in  it  have  sufficient  depth  of  water  over  them  to  admit  of  its  being  navi- 
gated. The  Kouban,  480  miles,  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  range  of 
Mount  Caucasus,  and  flows  westward  along  its  base  until  it  falls  into  a 
small  gulf  of  the  Black  Sea,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Strait  of 
lenikale. 
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(39.)  Rivera  flowing  into  the  Caepian, — The  Volga,  which  is  the  most 
considerable  river  of  Europe,  rises  in  the  Flateaa  of  Valdai,  at  a  height 
of  1100  feet  abore  the  sea:  its  entire  coarse  is  2200  miles  in  length,  and 
the  area  of  its  basin  about  520,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  onjp-seventh 
of  the  whole  surface  of  the  continent  The  Volga  is  navigable  through 
nearly  its  whole  length,  and  has  considerable  depth.  At  Nijnii-Novg^rod, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Oka,  it  is  4600  feet  wide;  near  Kazan,  how- 
ever, its  width  is  only  600  feet,  and  at  Saratov,  1200:  but  at  Astrakhan, 
when  in  flood,  at  the  melting  of  the  snow,  its  width  is  nearly  5  leagues, 
and  its  vast  stream  flows  among  a  multitude  of  islands  which  are  linked 
together  by  forests.  Buring  great  part  of  winter  the  Volga  is  frozen 
over,  but  at  other  times  is  the  scene — and  indeed  the  highway — of  a 
most  extensive  traffic.  The  Oka,  and  the  Sonra,  on  its  right  bank, — and 
the  Mologa,  the  Cheksna,  and  the  Kama  (the  latter  900  miles  in  length), 
on  its  lef^  are  among  its  most  considwable  tributaries. 

The  Ural,  or  Jaik,  1150  miles,  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  and,  passing  round  their  southern  extremity,  enters  the  north 
end  of  the  Caspian,  forming  throughout  its  course  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia:  it  flows  in  a  smooth  channel,  and  is,  in  general^  suffi- 
ciently deep  for  the  navigation  of  small  vessels.  The  Terek,  .300  miles, 
rises  among  the  highest  parts  of  Mount  Caucasus^  and,  flowing  eastward 
along  its  base,  enters  the  Caspian  by  several  mouths. 

(40.)  Jiivers  flowing  into  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans. — ThePet- 
chora,  900  miles,  which  rises  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  is  the  only  consi- 
derable European  river  which  flows  directly  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  Atlantic  receives  from  Norway  the  Glommen,  400  mile»,  which 
flows  into  the  channel  called  the  Skager-rack,  and  from  Sweden  the 
Gbta,  which  flows  into  the  Kattegat,  and  brings  down  the  waters  of  I^ako 
Wener  and  its  numerous  affluents  :  both  of  these  have  their  sources  in 
the  Scandinavian  Mountains.  The  Glommen  rises  at  an  elevation  of 
3627  feet,  owing  to  which  its  stream  is  exceedingly  rapid,  especially  at 
the  melting  of  the  snows,  when  it  sometimes  occasions  considerable  de- 
vastation :  its  navigation  is  obstructed  by  numerous  falls.  The  Gota  is 
navigable  from  its  mouth  to  a  short  distance  below  Jjake  Wener,  where 
considerable  falls  occur. 

The  Elbe,  690  miles,  rises  amongst  the  Mountains  of  Germany  at  a 
height  of  4260  feet,  and  falls  into  the  North  Sea,  forming  a  considerable 
estuary  at  its  month:  its  chief  tributary  is  the  Moldau,  which  joins  it  on 
its  left  bank.  The  Weser,  '380  miles,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Werra 
and  the  Fnlda,  which  also  rise  among  the  Mountains  of  Germany. 

The  Rhine  rises  in  the  higher  portion  of  the  Alps  at  an  elevation  of 
6580  feet,  and  flows  in  the  upper  portion  of  its  course  through  the  L«ak8 
of  Constance,  whence  it  proceeds  westward  to  Bale,  where  it  forms  a  great 
hend,  and  afterwards  flows  in  a  general  north-westerly  direction  till  it 
enters  the  waters  of  the  German  Ocean,  forming  in  its  lower  part  an  ex- 
tensive delta.  The  Rhine  has  a  length  of  760  miles,  and  its  basin  is 
70,000  square  miles  in' area:  at  Bale  (where  it  is  765  feet  above  the  sea) 
its  breadth  is  800  feet;  at  Mainz,  about  1700;  and  at  Cologne,  1400;  it 
is  navigable  for  boats  as  high  up  as  the  falls  of  Schaffhausen,  a  short 
distance  below  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  for  vessels  of  some  magnitude 
as  high  as  Strasbnrg:  small  steam-boats  ascend  as  high  as  Bale.  The 
stream  of  the  Rhine  is  generally  rapid,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
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its  fan  is  consideTable.  Of  its  nnttierous  afflnentfl,  die  principal  are,  the 
Neckar  and  the  Mayn  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Aar  and  Uie  Moselle 
•n  the  left. 

The  Mease,  550  Iniles,  rises  in  the  Plateau  of  Langrea,  and,  flowing 
through  Belgium  an(f  Holland,  enters  the  Gkrman  Ocean  by  several  broad 
and  deep  ohannels,  some  of  which  unite  with  the  Rhine  near  the  mouth 
of  that  river,  and,  indeed,  cany  off  the  greater  part  of  its  waters.  The 
Scheldt,  250  miles,  whieh  rises  in  the  north  of  France,  though  of  short 
coarse,  becomes  in  its  lower  part  a  large  and  wide  river,  which  enters  the 
sea  bj  several  channels,  and  is  navigable  for  large  ships  up  to  Antwerp^ 
tnd  for  small  vessels  considerably  further  inland. 

The  Seine,  430  miles,  rises  in  the  Plateau  of  Langres,  and  flows  into 
the  English  Channel,  forming  a  considerable  estuary  at  its  mouth.  The 
Loire,  570  miles,  rises  in  the  chain  of  the  Cevennes,  and,  flowing  through 
the  centre  of  France,  enters  the  Bay  of  Biseay.  The  Garonne,  350 
miles,  draws  its  waters  from  the  northern  face  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  forming  in  its  lower  eourse  a  broad  estuary  called 
the  Gironde. 

The  Minho,  200  miles,  flows  flrem  the  Cantabrian  Mountains  in  thei 
north-west  of  Spain,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  l>)uro,  460 
iDiles ;  the  Tagus,  510  miles ;  and  the  Guadiana,  450  miles,  all  have  their 
sources  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Spanish  table-land,  which  they  cross 
in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  Atlantic,  their  basins  being  separated  from 
one  another  by  the  mountain  chains  already  described  (Art  27.):  they 
are  all  navigable  in  the  lower  parts  of  their  courses.  The  GaadaJquivir, 
290  miles,  flows  fh)m  the  south  side  of  the  table- land,  and  waters  the 
plain  which  extends  between  it  and  the  Sierra  Nevada:  it  is  navigable' 
for  large  vessels  up  to  Seville,  though  partially  obstructed  by  shallows. 

(41.)  It  has  been  estimated  that,  if  we  suppose  all  the  waters  dis-* 
charged  by  the  rivers  of  Europe  to  be  represented  by  unity,  the  Baltic 
receives  a  proportion  equal  to  *  129;  the  Mediterranean,  *144;  the  Black 
Sea  (including  the  Sea  of  Azov),  *2?8;  the  Caspian,  '165;  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  -241 ;  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  (including  the  White  Sea),  *048. 

(42.)  Lakes.  — The  principal  European  lakes  occur  in  two 
distinct  regions,  one  of  which  consists  of  the  countries  that 
lie  around  the  Baltic,  and  are  situated  within  the  area  of 
its  basin ;  the  other,  of  the  plains  and  valleys  among  the 
Alpine  system  of  mountains.  The  lakes  situated  in  the 
former  of  these  regions  possess  greater  magnitude,  while  the 
latter  are  distinguished  by  their  great  elevation  above  the 
sea,  and  by  ^e  grandeur  of  the  scenery  among  which 
they  lie. 

In  the  following  Tables  the  dimensions  of  the  principal 
lakes  are  stated,  together  with  their  elevation  and  greatest 
depth,  where  these  particulars  have  been  ascertained. 
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Lakes  situated  round  the  Bakk. 


Area  In 
square 
miles. 

Height 

Depth. 

In  Russia :     Ladoga  -    -    -    *    - 
Onega     -    -    -    -    - 
Ilmen      -    -    -    -     - 
Feipons    or    Tchoud- 1 

skoe J 

Pskov      

Bieloe     -    -    -    -    - 
Saima     -    -    -    -    - 
Enara*    -     -    -     -    - 

In  Sweden :   Wener     -    -    -    -    - 
Wetter    -    -    -     - 
Maelar 

In  Norway;     Miosen    -     -    -    -    - 

6330 

3280 

390 

1250 

280 

420 

2000 

1200 

2136 

840 

760 

300 

• 

144 

288 

3 

420 

288 
432 

Lakes  belonging  to  the  Alpine  system. 


Area  in 
square 
miles. 

Height. 

Depth. 

In  Switzerland:  Geneva   -    -    -    - 

Neufchatei    -    -    - 
Lucerne  -    -    -    - 
Zurich     -    -    -    - 
Constance,  or  Boden  1 
See ] 

In  Hungary :      Keusiedler  See   -    - 
Balaton,  or  Flatten  1 
See / 

In  Italy .             Lago  Maggiore  -    - 
Como  -    -    -    -    • 
Garda     -    -    -    *. 

240 

115 

99 

76 

228 

150 

250 

152 

66 

183 

1 

1230 
1437 
1430 
1332 

1299 

350 

918 

678 
684 
820 

1012 
426 
600 
600 

2334 

13 

36 

2625 

1698 

951 

(43.)  Besides  those  above  mentioned,  there  are  numerous 
others  of  smaller  magnitude,  including  which,  it  is  calculated 
that  the  whole  of  the  lakes  situated  around  the  Baltic  occupy 


<*  The  waters  of  Lake  Enara,  however,  commtinicate  with  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  not  with  the  Baltic 
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together  an  area  of  36,000  square  miles,  and  those  belonging 
to  the  Alpine  system  2300  square  miles. 

Lakes  are  more  numerous  on  the  north  than  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Alps,  and  the  former  lie  generally  at  a  higher 
elevation  than  those  situated  to  the  south  of  the  mountains. 
All  the  lakes  above  enumerated  have  freshwater,  excepting 
the  Nensiedler  See  and  the  Lake  of  Balaton,  both  of  little 
depth,  and  neither  of  which  have  any  outlet.  The  water  of 
Lake  Balaton  is  slightly  salt,  and  that  of  the  Neusiedler  See 
extremely  so,  containing  sulphate,  muriate,  and  carbonate 
of  soda :  both  of  them,  however,  abound  with  fish.  But  the 
Baltest  body  of  water  ip  Europe  (and  probably  in  the  whole 
world)  is  the  Lake  of  lelton,  on  the  steppe  to  the  east  of  the 
Volga,  which  has  an  area  of  1 30  square  miles,  and  furnishes 
two-thirds  of  the  salt  consumed  in  Russia :  its  water  contains 
29' 13  per  cent,  of  saline  matter,  and  from  this  circumstance 
is  more  buoyant  than  any  other  that  is  known. 

SECTION  IV. — ISLANDS   OP  EUROPE. 

(44.)  In  the  Arctic  Ocean, — Nova  Zembla,  an  archipelago 
eonsisting  of  three  large  and  several  smaller  islands,  and 
which  extends  in  length  upwards  of  500  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  about  60  miles ;  its  western  side  is  tra- 
versed by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  rise  in  general  to 
about  2000  feet  in  height ;  the  eastern  side  is  low  and  barren. 
Vaygatz  Island  is  divided  from  Nova  Zembla  by  the  Strait 
of  iGra,  and  from  the  mainland  of  Europe  by  the  logorskoi 
Strait.  Kolgouev  Island,  off  the  north  coast  of  Russia,  is 
covered  with  marshes,  moss,  and  brushwood.  Several  small 
islands  occur  in  the  White  Sea. 

The  group  of  the  Lofoden  Islands,  and  numerous  others 
lying  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Norway,  form  in  reality  a 
part  of  the  Scandinavian  mountain  system,  divided  from  the 
mainland  by  arms  of  the  sea :  they  have  a  rugged  and  dismal 
appearance,  resembling  piles  of  rocky  mountains,  covered 
with  snow,  and  rising  abruptly  to  a  height  varying  from  100 
to  4000  feet. 

Jan  Mayen  Island,  to  the  north-east  of  Iceland,  contains 
an  active  volcano,  6870  feet  in  height ;  it  is  a  lofty  snow- 
capped cone,  flanked  by  enormous  glaciers. 

(45.)  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean, — Iceland,  which  lies  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  the  arctic  circle,  is  320  miles  ^ 
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l^igth  (from  east  to  west),  and  exceeds  40,00(X  square  miles 
in  area.  Its  coasts  are  traversed  in  every  direction  by 
dfanges  of  high  and  rugged  mountains,  which  terminate  in 
steep  promontories :  on  the  north  and  west  it  is  deeply 
indented  bj  fiords,  a^acent  to  which  (especially  in  the  west) 
are  some  fertile  valleys ;  bnt  the  interior  is,  in  general,  s 
dreary  desert,  consisting  either  of  snow-clad  monntaina 
(called  Yokuls),  or  of  vast  fields  of  lava^  scorise,  and  volcanie 
sandi  The  whole  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  many  of  the 
volcanos  are  in  frequent  activity:  there  are  also  boiling 
eprings,  called  geysers,  which  throw  up  water  and  steam 
to  a  great  height,  and  sometimes  qject  even  stones  and  large 
masses  of  rock.  The  highest  measured  mountain  is  the 
Orsefa  Yokul,  near  the  south-east  coast,  which  reaches  to 
6409  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Sncefell  Yokul,  on  the  west 
coast,  is  5965  feet ;  and  Hekla,  a  volcano  in  frequent  erup- 
tion, is  5095  feet  high.  Iceland  contains  several  considerable 
lakes  and  numerous  rivers,  which  however  are  too  much 
obstructed  by  rocks  and  shallows  to  admit  of  navigation. 

The  Faroe  Islands,  twenty-two  in  number,  are  generally 
high,  and  rise  almost  perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea ;  the 
highest  point  (on  the  -Island  of  Stromsoe,  the  largest  of  the 
group)  is  2240  feet» 

The  British  Islands  form  an  extensive  archipelago,  which 
consists  of  the  two  large  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
besides  numerous  smaller  groups  and  islands,  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  Shetland  Islands,  the  Orkney  Islands,  the 
Hebrides,  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  the  Scilly 
Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  the  largest  of  the  European  islands ;  the  former  is  83,825 
square  miles,  and  the  latter  32,513,  in  area.  Of  the  island 
of  Great  Britain,  the  northern  and  western  parts  (which 
embrace  Scotland  and  Wales)  are  mountainous;  and  the 
central,  eastern,  and  southern  parts  (which  belong  to  Eng- 
land) are  generally  level.  The  Grampian  Mountains,  in 
! Scotland,  attain  a  height  of  4368  feet;  Skaw  Fell,  the  high- 
est summit  in  England,  is  3166  feet ;  and  Snowdon,  in  Wales, 
3571  feet.  Ireland  is  mountainous  round  its  coasts,  but  level 
in  the  interior ;  its  highest  elevation  is  in  the  mountains  of 
Kerry  (in  the  south-west  part),  which  reach  3404  feet. 

Both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  watered  by  numerous 
rivers,  most  of  which  are  navigable  for  a  considerable 
distance  inland ;  of  these  the  principal  are,  in  England, 
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the  Thames  and  the  Seyem ;  in  Scotland,  the  Taj,  the  Tweed, 
and  the  Clyde ;  in  Ireland,  the  Shannon. 

The  Dutch  Archipelago  consists  of  Walcheren  and  several 
other  islands  situated  at  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  and  Meuse, 
together  with  a  long  chain  which  extends  in  front  of  the  en* 
trance  to  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  thence  eastward  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Weser :  these  islands  are  low  and  flat,  and  generally 
fertile.  The  small  island  of  Heligoland,  situated  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,*  consists  partly  of  a  high  cliff,  170  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  partly  of  a  low,  sandy  down. 

The  Channel  Islands  (so  called  from  their  situation  in  the 
English  Channel)  consist  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey, 
Sark,  and  some  smaller  islets:  Jersey,  which  is  62  square 
miles  in  area,  is  mostly  hilly,  and  well  watered ;  Guernsey  is 
level  in  the  north,  but  hilly  in  its  southern  part,  and  is  also 
well  watered,  though  less  generally  fertile  than  Jersey. 

The  small  islands  of  Guessant  or  Ushant,  Belle  Isle,  R^, 
and  Oleron,  are  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  off  the  west 
coast  of  France.  Both  Ushant  and  Belle  Isle  are  steep  and 
rocky ;  R^  is  a  low  island,  with  good  harbours ;  Gldron  is 
surrounded  by  banks,  and  is  of  difficult  access. 

The  Azores,  situated  nearly  nine  hundred  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Portugal,  are  a  group  of  volcanic  formation, 
consisting  of  nine  islands,  the  total  area  of  which  is  about 
seven  hundred  square  miles ;  the  largest,  St.  Michael,  has 
an  area  of  224  square  miles.  They  are  all  elevated,  and  rise 
into  peaks,  of  which  the  highest — that  of  Pico  —  is  7613 
feet  above  the  sea.  Their  surface  is  irregular,  and  in  great 
measure  covered  by  lava  and  other  ejected  volcanic  matter ; 
the  soil  is  everywhere  very  fertile. 

(46.)  In  the  BtUHc  Sea. —  The  Danish  Archipelago,  which 
lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic,  consists  of  the  islands  of 
Zealand,  Funen,  Alsen,  Langeland,  Aaland,  Falster,  Moen, 
Femem,  and  numerous  others :  they  are  level,  and  in  many 
parts  covered  with  forests,  and  are  generally  fertile.  Zealand 
has  an  area  of  about  2600  square  miles. 

Rugen,  off  the  coast  of  Prussia,  is  a  large  island,  30 
miles  long  and  20  in  its  greatest  breadth ;  it  is  generally 
low,  and  very  fertile.  Bornholm,  further  to  the  east,  is  high, 
and  has  its  shores  formed  of  steep  and  lofty  rocks;  it  is 
moderately  fertile.  Gland,  a  long  narrow  island  off  the  coast 
of  Sweden,  contains  well- watered  valleys,  rich  in  pasturage 
and  meadow  ground.    Gothland^  80  miles  long  and  30  broad. 
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is  on  its  west  side  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ax 
slopes  gradually  eastward ;  it  is  well  watered  and  fertile. 

The  Aland  Islands,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothni 
are  a  numerous  group  of  rocky  islands.  Oesel  and  Dag 
situated  between  the  Gulfs  of  Finland  and  Riga,  are  dive: 
sified  in  surface  and  generally  fertile,  except  the  westei 
portion  of  Dago,  which  is  sandy. 

(47.)  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea, — The  Balearic  Island 
to  the  eastward  of  Spain,  consist  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivi9! 
Formentera,  and  some  others  of  less  magnitude.  Majorc 
has  an  area  of  1360  square  miles,  and  in  its  northern  pai 
rises  into  hills  of  considerable  elevation.  Minorca  is  24 
square  miles  in  area,  and  is  generally  level,  excepting  to 
wards  the  centre.  All  of  these  islands  are  fertile,  and  yieL 
abundance  of  com  and  fruit.  In  Ivi^a  a  great  quantity  o 
salt  is  manufactured  from  the  lagunes  around  its  shores. 

Corsica  extends  116  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south 
and  has  an  area  of  about  3700  square  miles ;  it  is  generally 
hilly  (except  on  its  eastern  shores^  and  is  traversed  in  th< 
interior  by  a  range  of  mountains,  the  highest  point  of  which 
Monte  Rotondo,  is  9069  feet  above  the  sea,  Corsica  is  wel 
watered  and  exceedingly  fertile  ;  but  its  agriculture  is  in  i 
very  backward  state,  and  a  large  portion  of  its  surface  is 
covered  with  forests. 

Sardinia,  the  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  160 
miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and  has  an  area  of  9500  square 
miles  ;  its  interior  is  occupied  by  two  chains  of  mountains^ 
with  an  elevated  valley  between  them ;  the  eastern  chain  is 
the  higher,  and  attains  in  its  greatest  elevation,  Monte 
Schiuschiu,  about  6000  feet.  On  some  parts  of  the  west 
coasts  are  low  marshy  tracts,  but  the  island  is,  in  general, 
exceedingly  fertile ;  about  one-third  of  its  surface  is  occupied 
by  forests. 

The  island  of  Elba,  lying  between  Corsica  and  Italy,  is  of 
irregular  shape ;  it  measures  sixteen  miles  from  south  to  west, 
and  has  an  area  of  150  square  miles ;  it  is  mostly  covered  with 
hills,  and  rises  to  2624  feet  in  height :  on  the  north  side  are 
marshes,  from  which  salt  is  manufactured.  Elba  is  only  of 
moderate  fertility,  and  is  chiefly  important  from  its  iron 
mines.  Adjacent  to  Elba,  on  the  north  and  south,  are  several 
small  islands,  mostly  hilly ;  and  further  southward,  near  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  is  the  island  of  Ischia,  with  others  of  smaller 
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size,    Ischia,  5^  miles  in  length,  is  of  volcanic  formation, 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  2503  feet. 

The  Lipari  Islands,  a  small  group  to  the  northward  of 
Sicilj,  are  all  high  and  of  volcanic  formation  ;  two  of  them 
—  Stromboli,  the  most  northern,  and  Volcano,  the  most 
soathem  —  are  constantly  burning,  and  emit  sulphureous 
vapours. 

Sicily  is  190  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and  about  106 
in  its  greatest  breadth ;  its  superficial  extent  is  8067  square 
miles.  A  range  of  mountains  extends  through  its  length  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  north  coast,  and  throws  off  branches 
which  cover  great  part  of  the  interior;  their  elevation 
is  generallj  moderate,  the  highest  being  about  6500  feet. 
But  near  its  eastern  shores  the  gigantic  volcanic  cone  of 
Mount  Etna  (or  Monte  Gibello)  rises  to  a  height  of  10,874 
feet,  from  a  base  of  more  than  80  miles  in  circumference,  all 
the  lower  portion  of  which  is  covered  with  dense  and  beau- 
tiful vegetation.  The  eruptions  of  Etna  are  frequent ;  and 
there  are  numerous  smaller  cones  or  openings  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  mountain  besides  the  principal  crater,  which  is 
more  than  two  miles  in  circumference.  Sicily  is  watered 
bjnamerous  streams,  and  is  throughout  exceedingly  fertile. 

To  the  south  of  Sicily  are  the  small  islands  of  Malta  and 
Gozo,  with  the  little  islet  of  Cumino  between  them,  which 
have  together  an  area  of  122  square  miles.  Malta  is  natu-- 
r^y  a  barren  rock,  with  an  uneven  surface,  the  highest 
portion  of  which  is  about  600  feet  above  the  sea :  Gozo  is 
more  elevated  than  Malta,  and  its  surface  less  irregular ;  It 
IS  entirely  surrounded  with  high  perpendicular  rocks. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  are  the  numerous 
islands  of  the  Dalmatian  Archipelago ;  they  are  mostly  long 
and  narrow,  and  in  general  mountainous. 

The  Ionian  Islands,  situated  to  the  west  and  south  of  the 
Grecian  peninsula^  consist  of  Corfu,  Paxo,  Santa  Maura» 
Ithaca,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  and  Cerigo,  with  numerous  islets 
of  snudlersize;  they  have  a  total  area  of  1097  square  miles, 
-;Cephaloni%  the  largest,  being  348,  and  Corfu  227,  square 
miles  in  magnitude.  They  are  all  mountainous,  the  highest 
peaks  rising  to  from  3000  to  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  have  generally  rugged  and  irregular  coasts ;  they 
are  mostly  weU  watered,  and  in  many  parts  exceedingly 
fertile. 

Of  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  the  largest  is 
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.iNegropont  or  Euboe%  which  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
bj  the  long  and  narrow  channel  of  Euripus,  onlj  100  feet 
across  in  its  narrowest  part.  The  smaller  islands,  to  the  east- 
ward, are  all  mountainous;  amongst  them,  the  island  of 
Santorin  consists  almost  entirely  of  volcanic  matter,  and  has 
given  frequent  evidence  of  its  hidden  fires  within  modern 
times. 

Candia,  to  the  south  of  the  Archipelago,  is  170  miles  la 
length,  and  has  an  area  of  3200  square  miles :  it  is  almost 
entirely  covered  with  loftj  and  rugged  mountains,  which  io^ 
crease  in  elevation  towards  the  west,  where  their  peaks  are 
covered  with  snow  in  June ;  the  highest  summit,  P^oritti 
{the  ancient  Mount  Ida),  is  7801  feet  above  the  sea.  Candia 
is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  the  valleys  are  exceed- 
ingly fertile. 

SECTION  V.  —  CLIMATE. 

(48.)  Climate.  — ^A  small  portion  of  the  north  of  Eurc^e  lies 
beyond  the  arctic  circle,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this 
division  of  the  globe  is  situated  within  the  temperate  zone, 
and  is  accordingly  exempt  from  those  excessive  extremes 
either  of  heat  or  cold  by  which  countries  adjacent  to  the 
equator,  or  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  polar  regions, 
are  affected.  But,  so  far  as  te\nperature  is  concerned,  the 
climate  of  different  portions  of  Europe  is  materially  modi- 
fied by  their  peculiar  conditions  of  geographical  position 
and  formation,  in  accordance  with  those  general  laws  by 
which  climate  is  everywhere  resulated. 

There  are  three  principal  circamstances  by  wUch  European 
climates  are  influenced;  1st,  the  presence  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Arctic  Oceans  on  its  western  and  northern  frontiers,  by  which 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  moderated,  and  the  tem- 
perature rendered  more  equal,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
large  amount  of  moisture  collected  in  the  atmosphere  renders 
variations  in  the  weather  frequent  in  the  countries  more 
immediately  exposed  to  this  influence  ;  2ndly,  the  immense 
level  region  of  eastern  Europe,  —  not  protected  by  any  range 
of  mountains  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  north,  and  only 
divided  by  the  comparatively  slight  elevations  of  the  Ural 
chain  from  the  vast  frozen  plains  of  northern  Asia,  —  the 
tendency  of  which  is  to  increase  the  extremes  of  temperature 
in  this  portion  of  the  continent;  and  3rdly,  the  existence,  in 
the  south,  of  the  extensive  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
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which,  sheltered  on  its  northern  side  hj  a  succession  of  high 
mountain  ranges,  and  deriving  a  ccMQStant  sup^j  of  warmth 
from  the  intens^y  heated  region  of  the  Great  African  Desert, 
commnnicates  a  corresponding  degree  of  warmth  (tempered, 
however,  by  the  equalising  influence  of  a  large  body  of  water) 
to  the  countries  adjacent  to  its  shores. 

(49.)  The  most  important  and  striking  result  from  these 
circamstances  is  the  constant  dimination  of  mean  annual 
temperature  in  proceeding  •from  west  to  east  under  similar 
parallels ;  and  this  augmentation  of  cold  in  advancing 
eastward  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  extremes  of 
temperature  nt  the  opposite  seasons  of  the  year.  Thus,  if  we 
examiQe  the  respective  climates  of  Edinburgh,  Copenhagen, 
and  Moscow  (places  under  nearly  the  same  parallel),  we  find 
the  following  result : 


Mean  nminl 
temperature. 

Mean  ten  per a- 
ture  of  summer. 

Mean  tempera- 
ture of  winter.  , 

Edinbiu^h      •    -    - 
Copmhagen   -    -    - 
Moscow     -     -    -    - 

47-13 
46-56 
40 

67*17 
62*  7 
63*  9 

88*45 
81*  3 
15*  2 

Similarly,  comparing  the  climates  <^  Christiania  and 
Petersburg,  both  lying  nearly  under  the  60th  parallel,  we 
find  that  Christiania,  the  more  westerly,  has  a  mean  tem- 
peratore  throughout  ike  year  of  41*46,  and  Petersburg  of 
^O'Gl,  while  the  mean  summer  and  winter  temperatures  are 
in  the  case  of  the  former  59*8  and  23*18,  and  in  that  of  the 
latter  61*68  and  18*6.  In  a  more  southern  latitude,  we  find, 
in  forthtf  illustration  of  the  same  fact,  that  while  at  Geneva 
(thoi^h  situated  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  1200  feet  above 
the  sea)  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  52*7,  and  the 
mean  oif  winter  34,  and  of  summer  70*3  ;  at  Odessa  (25° 
further  to  the  eastward)  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  is 
annually  interrupted  by  the  frost  fbr  a  period  of  six  or  eight 
weeks,  while  the  heat  of  summer  is  intense ;  and  at  Astrakhan 
(still  farther  eastward  under  the  same  parallel)  the  heats  of 
snmmer  are  excessive,  and  the  cold  of  winter  correspondingly 
severe,  the  ice  at  the  mouths  of  the  Volga  not  breaking  up 
until  tiie  month  of  April 

The  British  Islands,  surrounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ex- 
perience in  the  highest  degree  the  ameliorating  infiuence  q£ 
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its  waters  upon  the  temperature  of  Western  Europe,  and  haye 
a  climate  in  which  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  confined 
within  a  narrow  range,  though  (from  the  same  circumstance) 
variations  in  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  are  frequent. 

(50.)  Bearing  in  mind  the  modifying  influence  of  the  cir- 
cumstances above  noticed,  we  may  divide  Europe  into  four 
zones  or  regions,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  southern, 
the  middle,  the  nortlierlj,  and  the  arctic  zones.  In  the 
south'brn  zone,  which  embraces  that  portion  of  Europe  lying 
to  the  south  of  the  45  th  parallel,  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
year  is  generally  between  SS"*  and  60°  ;  the  winter  is  short 
and  confined  to  the  rainy  season,  which  usually  extends  from 
about  October  or  November  to  January  or  February  ;  snow 
rarely  falls  in  the  lower  grounds,  and  vegetation  is  scarcely 
impeded  by  the  slight  frosts  which  occur,  while  the  heat  of 
summer,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  hot  southerly 
winds,  is  very  great,  the  thermometer  sometimes  reaching 
as  high  as  107^ 

The  middle  or  temperate  zone,  which  lies  between  the  45th 
and  55th  parallels,  has  in  general  a  mean  annual  temperature 
of  from  46°  to  50° ;  the  season  of  winter  extends  from  Novem- 
ber to  March  or  April,  increasing  greatly  in  severity  to^irards 
the  east,  while  the  months  between  June  and  September 
constitute  the  summer,  the  extreme  heat  of  which  some- 
times reaches  90°. 

In  the  northerly  zone,  between  the  55th  parallel  and  the 
arctic  circle,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  from  35° 
to  40°  ;  the  heat  of  summer  is  for  a  short  time  considerable, 
while  the  winter  increases  in  severity  and  length:  snow  covers 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  ice  that  of  the  rivers,  for  up- 
wards of  six  months  annually.  The  autumn  is  generally 
foggy,  and  in  winter  the  mercury  often  freezes.  At  Stockholm, 
which  from  its  low  and  insular  situation  enj  oys  acomparatively 
mild  climate,  the  thermometer  often  sinks  in  winter  to  28^ 
below  zero ;  and  round  Tornea,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  the  climate  is  so  rigorous,  that  the  lakes  sometimes 
continue  frozen  all  the  year.  At  Petersburg  (lat.  60°)  the 
duration  of  winter  is  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  begin- 
ning of  May ;  snow  and  ice  set  in  early  in  October,  and 
continue  until  May,  when  they  disappear  all  at  once,  and  a 
sudden  change  ensues :  on  an  average,  230  days  of  the  year 
are  reckoned  to  belong  to  winter,  and  during  160  of  these 
the  waters  are  fast  bound  with  ice. 
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In  the  arctic  zone,  beyond  the  polar  circle,  the  climate  i» 
still  more  rigorous  in  winter,  and  the  heat  of  the  short  sum- 
mer more  excessive, — the  year  in  those  regions  consisting, 
in  fact,  of  little  more  than  one  long  winter  night  and  one 
long  eommer  daj.  In  the  summer,  however,  the  sky  is  often 
overcast  with  vapours,  which  obscure  the  sun  and  moderate 
its  excessive  heat,  while  the  darkness  of  the  long  night  is 
relieved  bj  the  clear  moonlight  and  the  brilliant  coruscations 
of  the  aurora. 

(51.)  The  observed  mean  annual  temperature,  and  also  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  at  some 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  is  as  follows :  — 


• 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Year. 

Lisbon  QaL  38^  42')  - 

52.5 

59-6 

71 

62-5 

61*4 

Naples  (laL40<>  52')- 

47-6 

57-5 

74-4 

61-5 

602 

Rome  (lat.  41*'  53')   - 

46-7 

58-2 

74-2 

62-7 

60-5 

Genoa  (lat  44<»  24')  - 

47-3 

58-8 

75 

63 

61 

Milan  (lat  45<>  28')   - 

36*3 

56 

73 

56-8 

55-7 

1  Vienna  Gat  48°  13')- 

32 

51-6 

69-4 

61-1 

51 

Paris  (lat.  48<'  50')     - 

37-8 

506 

64-6 

62'2 

51-3 

Bnisseb  (lat.  50°  SC) 

38 

49 

64 

51-6 

50-6 

London  (lat  51®  SC) 

39-5 

49 

63 

51-8 

60-8 

Berlin  (lat.  62®  SO')  - 

31-4 

47-4 

64-5 

49-2 

48-1 

Dantac  (lat  540  20') 

30 

4.3-5 

62 

47 

45-6 

1  Copenhagen  (lat.  55®  41') 

31-3 

43-5 

62*7 

48-7 

46-5 

i  Moscow  (lat  65°  45') 

15-2 

41 

63-9 

39-9 

40     • 

,  Kazan  (lat  5.5®  48')  - 

6-3 

36-2 

62-4 

37 

35-4 

Edinburgh  (lat  55®  57') 

38-4 

45 

6M 

47-8 

47-1 

,  Stockhohn  (Tat  59®  21') 

26 

38-2 

60-4 

44-4 

42*2 

1  Cliriitiania  (lat  59®  55') 

23-1 

40 

59-8 

42-6 

41-4 

j  Petenbarg(lat59®58') 

18-6 

37 

61-6 

41 

39-6 

(o2.)  In  regard  to  moisture,  Europe  is  subject  to  greater 
variations  than  anj  other  of  the  continental  divisions  of  the 
globe.  The  average  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually  is 
greatest  in  the  west  and  south  of  Europe,  and  decreases  in 
general  as  we  advance  northward ;  while  the  average  number 
of  days  upon  which  rain  falls  is  greatest  in  the  west,  and 
(decreases  in  proceeding  eastward.  In  general,  more  rain 
falls  annually  in  the  countries  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
A]pine  barrier  of  mountains,  than  in  those  lying  to  the  north 
of  their  elevated  masses ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  number 
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of  rainy  dayg  is  greater  in  the  latter.  "With  regard  to  the 
periods  of  the  year  at  which  the  most  considerable  qnaDtity 
of  moisture  is  precipitated,  the  extreme  south  of  Europe  ma^ 
be  designated  the  province  of  the  winter  rains,  the  Alpine 
countries  and  those  along  the  west  and  north-west  coasts 
constitute  the  province  of  the  autumn  rains,  and  the  central 
and  eastern  parts  belong  to  the  province  of  the  summer 
rains. 

The  greatest  annual  quantity  of  rain  known  to  fall  in 
Europe  is  said  to  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coimbra, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  in  Portugal.  Norway,  owing 
to  its  craggy  formation,  and  to  the  long  chain  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian  Mountains,  which  arrest  the  progress  of  the  cloads 
driven  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  remarkable  for  the  abun- 
dance of  its  rains.  In  the  high  valleys  of  the  Alp^  and  also 
in  many  parts  of  the  hilly  districts  on  the  western  shores  of 
the  British  Islands,  the  quantity  of  rain  is  also  very  great. 
The  amount  of  rain  which  falls  annually  at  Naples  is  d7'4 
inches,  at  Rome  36*3  inches,  at  Grenoa  55  inches,  at  Pisa  45 
inches,  at  Milan  37  inches,  and  in  the  countries  south  of  the 
Alps  it  is  generally  about  35  inches.  At  Geneva  {owing  to 
its  great  elevation  and  its  proximity  to  a  high  mountain 
region)  the  quantity  is  51*2  inches,  at  Lyons  33  inches,  at 
Paris  21*26  inches,  on  the  west  coasts  of  France  and  Holland 
about  26*7  inches,  at  London  25  inches,  on  tiie  east  coasts 
of  England  in  general  about  25*5  inches,  on  the  west  shores 
of  England  about  37*5  inches,  in  the  central  parts  of  Germany 
about  21*^5  inches,  at  Buda  18  inches,  and  at  Petersburg 
17  inches. 

The  average  number  of  days  in  the  year  on  which  rain 
falls  is  greater  in  Ii*eland,  where  it  amounts  to  208,  than  in 
any  other  country  of  Europe ;  and  Holland,  which  has  ITO 
rainy  days  in  the  year,  ranks  second  in  this  respect.  In  the 
countries  round  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  number  of  rainy 
days  is  very  small ;  at  Gibraltar  only  68,  in  the  south  of 
France  76,  and  in  Lombardy  96.  The  coasts  of  England 
and  France,  the  north  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  north  of 
Finland,  have  about  152  days  of  rain  during  the  year ;  the 
interior  of  France  147,  the  plateau  of  Central  Germany  141, 
Poland  158,  Petersburg  and  the  plains  of  the  Volga  9^ 

(53.)  The  winds  which  prevail  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
Srarj  in  their  character  and  influence  with  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  local  situation  and  feature ;  but  it  may  be 
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observed  as  a  general  faet;  that  westerly  winds,  which  have 
blown  across  the  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  are  usually 
warm,  and  at  the  same  time  accompanied  by  moisture, — 
while  easterly  and  north-easterly  winds,  proceeding  over 
immense  inland  tracts  which  stretch  to  a  high  northern 
latitade,  are  for  the  most  part  cold  and  dry. 

In  the  floath  of  Europe,  the  chief  drawback  to  the  generslly  delightful 
character  of  the  climate  consists  in  the  hot  winds  which  oceasionally  blow 
from  the  loath  and  south-east,  and  bring  with  them  the  intensely  heated 
atmospheieof  the  desert  n$gion  of  Korthem  Africa.  In  Italy  and  Sicily 
tlu3  species  of  wind  is  called  the  nrtfcca,  under  the  noxious  influence  of 
Mhich  vegetation  droops  and  witheis,  and  the  hmman  irame  is  afflicted 
vith  langaor  and  dejection.  The  hot  wind  which  occars  in  the  south  of 
^pUQ  is  called  the  so&mo.  In  the  south  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mistral^  tk  dry  and  piercingly  cold  wind  which  occasionally  blows 
^m  the  northward,  sweeping  down  the  Tolley  of  the  Rhone  —  produces 
effectg  of  an  opposite  kmd,  but  which  are  equally  dreaded  by  those 
espofied  to  its  infloenoes.  la  the  south  of  Russia,  a  oold  north-easterly 
^md  sometimes  prevails,  called  the  mtte/,  which  is  often  accompanied  by 
snow,  drifted  wiUi  great  violence,  and  is  much  dreaded. 

nuailj,  it  may  be  obserred  that  the  climate  of  Europe  is,  on  the  whole, 
eininentlj  salnbriouf,  and  more  conducive  to  health  and  longevity  ^au 
ihat  of  any  other  of  the  continental  divisions  of  the  globe. 

SECTION  VI..^NATUBAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

(54.)  Metals  and  Minerals  *-r-Thesid  maybe  best  noticed  in  the  order 
ofthe  natural  divisions  which  have  been  used  in  describing  the  general 
surface  of  this  continent 

The  Balkan  system  of  mountains  has  only  been  partially  examined  in 
n-gwd  to  its  mineral  productions,  which  appear,  however,  to  be  very 
*'ario«i8.  Iron,  cof^per,  lead,  and  silver,  all  occur  in  different  parts  of  the 
proTinoes  that  lie  along  either  side  of  the  mountain-chain,  and  are 
^vnrked  in  some  localities  to  a  limited  extent.  Most  of  the  principal 
'Retail  are  known  to  exist  in  small  quantities  in  various  parts  of  Greece, 
though  very  few  of  them  are  now  worked  ;  iron  is  abundant  in  Eubcea 
and  soae  oAers  of  the  islands,  and  coal  occurs  both  in  Eubcea  and  in 
jarts  of  t&e  Horea.  The  island  of  Paros,  in  the  Archipelago,  is  cele- 
f'rated  for  its  quarries  of  white  marble.  Salt  is  obtained  at  various 
places  nrnnd  the  shores  of  the  Grecian  peninsula  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 

(55.)  The  central  and  higher  ranges  of  the  Alps  are  generally  deficient 
m  metals ;  but  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  mountain  system,  which 
'T'ead  over  Styria,  lUyiia,  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  various  mineral 


*  In  speaking  of  the  natural  productions  of  Europe,  we  confine  our- 
^Iveg  to  such  as,  from  their  useful  qualities  or  the  abundance  in  which 
the?  occur,  exercise  an  important  influence  npon  the  industrial  pursuits 
and  conunerciai  relations  of  mankind. 
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prodnctionB  occur,  amongst  which  lead  and  quicksilver  are  the  most 
important.  Small  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  are  also  found  in  Illyria 
and  Styria,  and  gold  occurs  in  Piedmont,  but  neither  of  these  is  dow 
worked.  Both  copper  and  iron  are  worked  in  the  high  valleys  in  the 
north  of  Lombardy,  and  also  to  a  small  extent  in  Tuscany :  but  the 
most  abundant  produce  of  iron  is  in  the  island  of  Elba,  the  mines  of 
which  have  been  wrought  for  more  than  three  thousand  years.  A  small 
quantity  of  coal  occurs  in  Styria  and  in  a  few  other  places,  but  no  part 
of  Italy  has  coal-mines  of  any  importance.  In  southern  Italy  and  Sicily, 
beds  of  sulphur  occur  in  great  abundance,  and  Sicily  furnishes  the  chief 
supply  of  that  article  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  There  are  extenslTe 
deposits  ofrockscUt  on  the  northern  face  of  the  Alps,  in  Upper  Austria, 
Tyrol,  and  Styria  ;  and  salt  is  also  produced  both  from  mines  and  from 
brine-springs,  as  well  as  from  marshes  on  the  coast,  in  various  parts  of 
the  Italian  peninsula. 

The  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which  consists  chiefly  of  limestone,  for- 
nishes  abundance  of  good  building  stone,  and  also  marble  of  excellent 
quality,  among  which  that  of  Carrara,  in  the  north-west  of  Italy  (lat. 
44<^  5',  long.  10^  70  is  distinguished,  and  is  much  used  for  the  purposes 
of  the  sculptor.  Granite  occurs  in  Calabria,  at  the  southern  extremitj 
of  the  chain  ;  and  the  higher  ridges  of  the  Alps  are  chiefly  composed  of 
granite,  gneiss,  and  other  granitic  rocks. 

(56.)  The  countries  that  include  the  Carpathians  and  the  various 
mountain-chains  of  (rermany  are  richer  in  mineral  produce  than  those 
which  lie  further  south.  In  the  north  of  Hungary,  especially,  and  in 
the  central  parts  of  Germany,  the  metallic  productions  are  very  various 
and  abund  ant,  and  numerous  mines  are  worked.  Gold  Is  obtained  in  small 
quantities,  by  washing  the  soil,  in  Bohemia,  Silesia,  the  north  of  Hungary, 
and  Transylvania  ;  and  silver  is  wrought  in  the  Harz  Mountains  of 
Hanover,  the  range  of  the  Erz-gebirge  in  Saxony,  and  also  in  Hungary 
and  Transylvania.  The  district  called  the  Banat,'  in  the  south  of  Hun- 
gary, has  mines  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc.  Tin  is  found  in  Bohemia ; 
quicksilver  (in  small  quantities)  in  Hungary,  Salzburg,  and  Bohemia; 
copper  and  lead  in  Saxony  and  Silesia.  Iron  is  worked  in  most  parts  of 
Germany — (in  Westphalia,  the  Harz  Mountains,  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
and  Silesia)  —  as  well  as  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

Besides  the  metals  above  named,  calamine,  bismuth,  cobalt,  nickel,  tita- 
nium, sulphur,  arsenic,  and  many  other  mineral  substances  (all  of  which 
are  applied  to  various  useful  purposes  in  the  processes  of  manufacturing 
industry),  occur  in  great  abundance  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Ger- 
many, especially  in  the  chain  of  the  Erz-gebirge,  on  the  borders  of  Saxony 
and  Bohemia,  and  in  the  Harz  Mountains  in  Hanover.  Precious  stones 
are  also  found  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  as  the  amethyst,  topaz,  and 
rock-crystal,  in  Bavaria ;  chalcedony,  agate,  jasper,  and  others,  in 
Bohemia.  Coal  occurs  in  the  western  provinces  of  Prussia,  in  Hanover, 
Saxony,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Hungary,  but  it  is  not  generally 
worked  to  any  considerable  extent ;  charcoal  is  more  frequently  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  smelting  the  iron  and  other  metals. 

Salt  occurs  abundantly  as  a  mineral  deposit,  and  is  alsd  obtained  from 
brine-springs,  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  and  likewise  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania ;  but  the  richest  deposits  of  this  mineral  in  continental 
Europe  are  situated  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Galicia,  a  short  distance 
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to  the  8oaih-east  of  Cracow.    Mineral  springs,  of  eveiy  Tarietj,  are 
abundant  in  all  the  monntainons  districts  of  Germany. 

(57.)  In  the  monnttlinoas  portions  of  France,  and  also  in  other  parts 
of  that  conntry,  iron  is  the  most  ahimdant  mineral  product.  It  occurs  in 
great  qnantitj  in  most  parts  of  France,  hoth  along  the  chains  of  the 
Cerennes,  the  Vosges,  and  the  Jura,  and  also  in  the  basins  of  the 
Garonne  and  the  Loire,  and  in  the  peninsula  which  extends  to  the 
north>we8tward  between  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  English  ChanneL  In 
the  quantity  of  iron  produced,  France  ranks  second  only  to  England. 
Coal  is  also  extensiyely  distributed  in  that  country,  and  as  many  as  forty- 
six  coal-fields  are  enumerated  ;  many  of  them,  however,  are  very  smaJI, 
and  their  produce  inconsiderable.  'Die  entire  produce  of  the  coal-mines 
of  France  is  less  than  one-seyenth  of  that  of  the  British  Islands. 

Silver,  lead,  antimony,  and  copper,  are  worked  to  a  small  extent  along 
the  chain  of  the  Vosges,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  but 
the  produce  is  small,  and  of  little  importance.  Salt  is  produced  in 
TarioQs  parts  of  France,  chiefly  in  the  department  of  Jura,  near  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  mountain  range  of  that  name ;  and  ex- 
tensive  deposits  of  this  mineral  occur  along  the  western  skirts  of  the 
chain  of  the  Vosges :  it  is  also  obtained  in  great  quantity  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  sea-water  on  the  south  and  south-west  coasts.  The  districts 
around  Paris,  and  the  north-western  provinces  in  general,  furnish 
abundance  of  good  building  stone :  that  which  is  quarried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Caen,  in  Normandy,  is  highly  valued,  and  is  largely  exported 
for  use  in  other  countries.  A  great  number  of  mineral  springs  occur, 
especially  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  south  and  east,  adjacent  to 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Vosges. 

(58.)  The  mountains  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  contain  nearly  every 
variety  of  mineral  produce,  though  few  of  the  mines  are  worked  to  any 
great  extent  The  principal  mines  are  situated  in  the  south  and  south- 
cast  parts  of  the  peninsula,  along  the  range  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  in 
the  provinces  of  Catalonia  and  Galicia,  in  the  north  and  north-west. 
The  meet  valuable  products  are  quicksilver  and  letul,  the  latter  of  which 
is  furnished  by  Spain  in  greater  abundance  than  by  any  other  conntry  in 
Europe.  Silver  occurs  to  a  limited  extent  Iron,  copper,  zinc,  and 
^^o^jyaae,  are  found  along  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  their  prolon- 
gation, the  Cantabrian  Mountains.  Iron  ore  is  also  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  PortngaL  Tin,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  and  cobalt,  occur  in 
Galicia,  and  tin  has  been  worked  in  that  province  Arom  a  very  early 
period. 

Cod  is  found  in  several  localities  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula ;  hot  it  is  little  worked,  the  forests  supplying  aU  the  ordinary  con- 
fumption  of  fuel  A  large  deposit  of  coal  has  recently  been  found  in  the 
island  of  Majorca.  Rock-aalt  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Spain,  and 
salt  is  obtained,  by  evaporation,  at  various  places  on  the  coasts  both  of 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

(59.)  Among  2ie  mountains  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  mm  occurs 
^greater  abundance  than  any  other  metal,  both  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 
The  Swedish  iron  (especially  that  of  Danemora)  is  regarded  as  the 
^  in  the  world  for  the  manufacture  of  steel,  owing  to  its  superior 
ductile  and  malleable  qualities,  and  it  is  largely  imported  into  England 
for  that  purpose. 
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Next  to  iron,  copper  is  tiie  most  valuable  mineral  production  of  this 
part  of  Europe.  Gom  and  silver  occur  in  small  quantities  both  in  Sweden 
and  Norway.  There  are  valuable  mines  of  col^  in  the  southera  part 
of  Norway,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Sweden.  Both  plumbago  and 
lead  also  occur.  Coal  only  occurs  in  the  southern  part  of  Sweden,  near 
Helsingborg,  on  the  east  side  of  the  channel  of  the  Sound;  but  the  im- 
mense forests  whidh  still  cover  the  larger  portion  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel  for  every  purpose  of 
consumption.  Valuable  quarries  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  marble,  of 
various  kinds,  are  wrought  in  different  parts  of  Norway  and  Sweden ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  mountains  of  this  peninsula  consists  of  gneiss, 
mica  slate,  and  other  primitive  rocksi 

(60.)  llie  Ural  Mountains  are  the  richest,  in  mineral  produce,  of  all  the 
European  mountain  systems,  and  yield,  in  great  abundance,  gold,  pla- 
tinuMy  and  iron.  The  great  mineral  wealth  d:  the  chain  is  contained  in 
the  part  between  the  54th  and  60th  parallels,  and  lies  chiefly  on  its 
eastern  or  Asiatic  side.  The  gold  produce  of  the  Ural  has  declined 
slightly  of  late  years;  but  its  amount  is  still  equal  to  six-sevenths  of  the 
total  quantity  produced  in  Europe.  With  one  exception,  all  the  gold 
mines  are  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  range,  and  the  gold  is  obtained 
by  washing  the  detritus  or  alluvial  matter  accumulated  in  the  yalleys 
and  on  the  slopes  of  the  adjacent  ridges. 

Platinum,  which  was  only  discovered  in  the  Ural  Mountains  ao  recently 
as  1822,  is  worked  in  great  abundance,  and  manufactured  into  a  Tariety 
of  articles  for  use  and  ornament :  it  was  for  some  time  used  for  the 
purpose  of  coinage  in  the  Russian  empire,  but  the  people  were  repugnant 
to  its  reception,  and  the  coins  of  this  metal  have  been  called  in. 

In  the  same  tract  within  which  the  gold  and  platinum  chiefly  oecur, 
enormous  quantities  of  the  purest  magnetic  iron  ore  are  extracted  from 
the  solid  rock  in  open  quarries,  and  in  some  parts  of  this  district  copper 
veins  abound.  Over  a  vast  tract  of  country  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ural, 
extending  through  18^  of  latitude,  from  the  Northern  Oceai^  to  the 
southern  steppes,  is  a  deposit  of  sand  and  marl,  with  limestone,  gypsum, 
and  sulphur,  which  contains  also  at  intervals  a  prodigious  amount  of 
copper,  not  occurring  in  veins,  but  distributed  in  grains  throughout  the 
strata.  Diamonds  of  small  size  have  been  found  on  the  west  side  of  the 
chain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bissersk.  Coal  is  deficient  in  the  Ural 
Mountains*  Salt  is  distributed  abundantly  in  the  country  along  the 
west  side  of  the  chain,  to  the  south  of  the  60th  parallel,  and  along  the 
course  of  the  River  Kama. 

(61.)  The  chain  of  Mount  Caucasus,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  examined 
in  this  respect,  appears  to  be  generally  deficient  in  mineral  produce. 
No  traces  either  of  gems  or  of  the  precious  metals  have  hitherto  been 
discovered.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre  are  found,  the  last 
in  considerable  abundance.  Salt  appears  to  be  wholly  wanting  within 
the  mountain  region  (though  it  occurs  abundantly  in  the  steppes  to  the 
northward  of  the  chain),  and  the  want  of  this  necessary  article  of 
domestic  use  has  been  severely  felt  by  the  Circassians  in  the  prolonged 
warfare  which  they  have  maintained  with  Russia.  Indications  of  coal 
are  said  to  have  been  observed  on  the  southern  face  of  the  chain. 

(62.)  In  the  great  plain  of  Europe,  the  most  valuable  mineral  pro- 
ductions are  coal  and  trbn,  which  occur  in  great  abundance  in  Belgium 
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and  the  north  of  France,  towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  level 
region.  Iron  is  abundant  in  manj  parts  of  Bassia,  particnlarly  near  the 
western  shores  of  Lake  Onega,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Finland  ; 
which  province  also  prodaces  lead*  snlphnr,  arsenic,  nitre,  and  copper,  in 
small  quantities.  There  is  also  a  central  mining  district  which  extends 
along  the  course  of  the  Biver  Oka,  and  which  contains  iron  are  in  some 
abundance,  and  also  coal  of  good  quaK^ :  but  the  iron  works  of  Tuula 
(lat  54^  ir,  long.  37^  27'X  which  was  formerly  the  great  seat  of  manu- 
facture in  this  district,  have  of  late  declined  in  importance.  Coal  is 
generally  deficient  in  the  eastern  or  Russian  portion  of  the  great  plain, 
excepting  in  the  basin  of  the  Donetz  (the  chief  tributary  of  the  river 
Don).  Extensive  beds  of  coal  occur  in  the  southern  part  of  Poland. 

SiUt  is  abundantly  produced  in  various  parts  of  the  great  plain,  both 
in  the  steppes  of  south-eastern  Bussia,  from  the  sa}t  lakes  situated  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Volga,  and  also  in  a  long  tract  of  country  extending 
eastward  from  the  island  of  Oesel,  in  the  Baltic,  through  Livonia,  towards 
the  upper  course  of  the  same  river. 

Alum  is  extensively  produced  in  Bussia  and  Northern  Germany.  On 
the  south  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  Eastern  Prussia,  amber  is  cast  up  by 
the  sea,  into  which  it  falls  from  the  adjacent  cliffs,  and  is  also  dug  out 
of  the  cHfis  themselves :  m  jsome  places  pits  are  sunk  for  it  to  a  depth  of 
more  than  130  feet,  and  it  is  found  in  some  of  the  sandy  tracts  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania. 

(63.)  The  mineral  riches  of  the  British  Lslands  are,  in  porportion  to 
their  extent,  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country  on  the  globe.  The 
precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  are  indeed  wanting,  or  only  occur  in 
small  and  unimportant  quantity ;  but  the  abbence  of  these  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  great  abundance  of  nearly  all  the  more  useful  pro- 
ductions of  the  mineral  kingdom,  including  iron,  tin,  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
coal,  saitf  and  a  variety  of  others  of  less  importance.  The  southern  half 
of  Scotland,  and  the  northern,  central,  and  western  parts  of  England 
(including  Wales),  are  the  chief  localities  of  mining  industry,  and  both 
iron  ore  and  coal  occur  in  various  districts  through  the  whole  of  this 
extensive  tract  of  country.  The  quantity  of  coal  annually  worked  in 
Great  Britain  is  estimated  at  32,000,000,  and  the  annual  produce  of 
iron  b  upwards  of  2,250,000  tons. 

Both  tin  and  copper  are  more  abundantly  produced  in  the  southern 
half  of  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  though  their 
distribution  is  limited :  tin  occurs  only  in  the  south^n  extremity  of 
England,  in  Oomwall  and  Devonshire  ;  lead  is  abundant  in  many  parts 
of  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  the  hilly  regions  of  England  and 
North  Wales  ;  zinc  is  also  extensively  worked  in  the  same  districts.  A 
nnall  quantity  of  silver  is  extracted  irom  the  lead  ore,  in  most 
phices  where  the  latter  is  found.  Vast  beds  of  rock-8alt<,  and  also  brine- 
springs,  occur  in  Cheshire,  where  they  are  extensively  worked,  and 
fumidi  a  large  surpltu^  for  exportation,  besides  that  required  for  hom« 
consumption  ;  brine-springs  also  exist  in  other  parts  of  England. 

Besides  the  above,  a  great  number  of  other  productions  of  the  mineral 
kingdom  may  be  enumerated  as  occurring  in  Great  Britain,  amon^ 
which  are  antimony,  manganese,  plumbago,  alum,  fullers'  earth,  arsenic, 
&c.  The  mine  of  plumbago,  or  graphite  (commonly  called  blacklead ), 
is  situated  in  the  high  valley  of  Borrowdale,  among  the  mountains  of  the 
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Cambrian  group,  and  has  hitherto  fhmisbed  a  more  extensive  supply 
than  any  other  in  the  world  of  this  yaliiable  and  rare  mineral.  Lime- 
stone occurs  abundantlj  in  all  the  mineral  districts  both  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

Ireland  is  less  rich  in  mineral  produce,  but  iron  ore  is  abundant  in 
many  parts  of  the  island,  and  was  formerly  more  extensively  worked 
than  at  present.  There  are  mines  of  copper  and  lead  in  several  places, 
and  both  gold  and  silver  have  been  obtained  in  small  quantities  from  the 
mountains  of  Wicklow  (near  the  east  coast).  Coal  is  found  in  Ireland 
in  many  places,  but  is  of  inferior  quality  to  that  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  is  very  little  worked. 

The  extraordinary  value  and  comparative  importance  of  the  mineral 
productions  of  the  British  Islands  may  be  inferred  from  the  estimated 
fact  that  England  alone  furnishes  {Jths  of  the  whole  quantity  of  tin 
produced  in  Europe,  nearly  half  the  entire  quantity  of  copper,  and 
one-third  of  the  total  supply  of  iron ;  the  quantity  of  coat  annually 
raised  in  Great  Britain  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  total  prodace 
of  Belgium,  France,  and  the  United  States,  and  probably  equal  to  at 
least  a  third  part  of  the  entire  produce  of  the  globe  I 

(64.)  The  following  Table  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  principal 
mineral  productions  of  Europe,  the  countries  being  named  in  the  order 
of  the  relative  importance  of  their  produce  : 

Diamond Russia. 

''!"*'  J  Russia,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Saxony. 

Gold Russia,  Hungary,  Transylvania. 

Silver  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Saxony,  Hanover, 

Turkey,  Norway,  Spain. 

Platinum Russia. 

Quicksilver  ...  Llyria,  Spain,  Bavaria. 

Iron British  Islands,  Belgium,  France,  Russia,   Germaqy, 

Sweden  and  Norway,  Italy,  Spain. 
Copper British  Islands,  Russia,  Hungary,  Sweden  and  Norway, 

Turkey,  Germany,  Spain. 
Lead    Spain,    British  Islands,   Blyria,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 

Germany,  France,  Norway. 

Zinc    Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Germany. 

Tin England,  Spain. 

Coal    British  Islands,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,   Russia, 

Sweden,  Hungary. 
SaU,,,.,, Russia,   Austrian  Poland  (Galicia),  France,    Spain, 

British  Islands,  Portugal,  Germany,  Italy,  Swedai 

and  Norway,  Ionian  Islands,  Greece. 

SECTION  vn.  —  NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS  (continued). 

(65.)  Vegetation,  —  The  vegetable  productions  of  this  division  of  the 
globe  are  characterised  not  so  much  by  their  richness  or  diversity,  as  bv 
the  fact  of  their  including  a  large  number  of  those  plants  which  are  in 
the  highest  degree  useful  to  mankind,  and  which  are  most  conduciTe 
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towards  the  development  of  indastry  and  the  attainment  of  a  high 
state  of  civilisation.  The  cnltivation  of  the  greater  number  of  the  cer^ 
plants  (which  serve  most  extensively  for  the  food  of  man), —  indeed,  of 
all  of  them  which  are  capable  of  flourishing  within  the  temperate  zone, 
—  is  Buccessfiilly  carried  on  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  is 
limited  only  by  the  extreme  cold  of  the  higher  portions  of  its  mountain 
systems,  and  the  similar  severity  of  climate  experienced  in  its  more 
norUiem  latitudes. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  i^ths  of  the  entire  surface  of  Europe 
is  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  about  {ths  to  the  growth  of  rye, 
oats,  and  barley,  and  about  f ths  to  the  saccessful  culture  of  the  vine. 
The  northern  limits  to  the  cultivation  of  these  and  other  plants  are  in 
great  measure  determined  by  the  respective  temperature  experienced 
under  different  parallels,  and  those  peculiar  conditions  of  European 
climate  which  have  been  described  (Art.  49)  necessarily  exercise  an 
important  influence  upon  its  vegetation. 

Sbce  the  western  parts  of  Europe  experience  a  higher  average  tem- 
penitare  than  the  eastern,  so  most  of  the  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  capable  of  cultivation  to  a  greater  distance  northward, 
near  ^  western  shores  of  the  continent,  than  further  inland.  A  suc- 
cession of  zones  of  vegetation  may  thus  be  traced,  which  in  some  degree 
correspond  with  the  climatic  zones  into  which  we  have  seen  that  Europe 
is  divided.  In  relation,  however,  to  annual  plants  (as  distinguished 
from  perennial)  the  result  is  different ;  for  as  these  (among  which  the 
cereal  or  com  plants  are  included)  come  to  perfection  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  season,  the  excessive  summer  heat  experienced  in  the  more 
eastern  parts  of  Europe  enables  them  to  be  cultivated  further  northward 
than  would  be  possible  in  many  countries  which  enjoy  a  higher  average 
of  annnal  temperature. 

In  the  British  Islands,  wheat  is  successfully  cultivated  as  far  north  as 
tbe  parallel  of  58°,  in  Norway  to  the  parallel  of  64°,  and  in  the  south  of 
FinJand  and  the  adjacent*  portion  of  Kussia  to  the  parallel  of  60°  or  61°: 
oats  reach  to  65°  ;  barley  and  rye  ascend  on  the  west  coasts  of  Norway 
nearljT  as  high  as  the  parallel  of  70°,  though  further  to  the  eastward 
tbey  are  confined  within  lower  limits.  Maize  is  grown  to  some  extent 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
parallel  of  60°  or  51°.  Rice  is  confined  to  the  Italian  peninsula  (chiefly 
in  the  valley  of  the  Fo),  and  to  a  few  districts  in  Spain,  Greece,  and 
Soathera  Russia. 

The  vine  does  not  come  to  perfection  further  north  than  the  pa- 
rallel of  52°  or  53°,  and  its  cultivation  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine 
is  limited  within  the  parallel  of  48°  in  Western  Europe,  and  within  a 
lover  latitude  further  eastward.  On  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  and  also  in  the  south  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece, 
the  orange,  lemon,  citron,  the  castor-oil  plant,  —  besides  the  date-palm, 
the  sDgar-cane,  and  many  others  which  belong  properly  to  tropical 
regions,  —  aU  flourish.  Both  hemp  and  flax  are  grown  extensively  in 
the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  thrive  as  far  north  as  the 
latitude  of  Archangel. 

In  the  north-west  of  Europe,  the  beech-tree  reaches  as  far  north  as  the 
parallel  of  60°,  the  oak,  ehn,  tmd  lime  to  ei^the  ash  to  62°,  the  hazel  to 
64%  the  spmce  fir  to  67°,  the  Scotch  fir  to  70°,  and  the  dwarf  birch  ' 
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mouflon,  which  is  a  native  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  was  formerly 
common  among  the  mountains  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  is  believed  by 
some  naturalists  to  have  been  the  original  stock  from  which  our  present 
domestic  sheep  is  derived,  though  others  suppose  it  to  have  come  origi- 
nally from  Asia,  by  way  of  Northern  Africa. 

The  reindeer  is  common  to  this  continent  with  the  arctic  regions  of 
Asia  and  America:  in  the  central  parts  of  Europe  its  place  is  supplied 
by  the  roebuck  and  the  varieties  of  red  and  fallow  deer, — all  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  chamois  and  the  ibex  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  are  natives  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  common  domestic 
cat  is  also  a  native  European  quadruped.  The  large  white  bear  of  the 
polar  regions  is  found  wi^in  the  limits  of  the  arctic  circle,  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds  :  in  Central  Europe,  both  the  brown  and  the  black 
bear  were  formerly  common,  and  the  former  is  still  not  unfreqnent  in 
the  wooded  regions  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 

Some  animsJs  which  were  once  numerous  in  yarious  parts  of  Europe 
have  been  altogether  extirpated  by  the  advance  of  population  and  the 
habits  of  civilised  life ;  thus  the  lion,  which  the  ancients  describe  as 
existing  among  the  wooded  hills  of  Greece,  is  now  (except  as  an  object  of 
curiosity)  unknown  to  the  people  of  this  continent  The  wolf,  which  is 
still  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  in  its  mountainoos 
districts,  was  once  a  native  of  our  own  country,  though  long  since  exter- 
minated :  the  beaver  was  formerly  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Welsh 
riyers,  but  is  no  longer  found  in  our  island,  and  is  fast  disappearing 
from  the  continent,  though  still  seen  on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  larger 
rivers  and  in  remote  districts,  especially  in  the  valleys  of  the  Scandinsr 
yian  peninsula. 

(70.)  Of  the  quadrupeds  above  noticed,  however,  very  few  are  peculiar 
to  Europe,  that  is,  confined  to  this  division  of  the  globe ;  the  greater 
number  are  natives  of  Europe  in  common  with  the  northern  regions  of 
Asia,  and  many  are  also  found  in  similar  latitudes  in  the  New  World. 
The  temperate  zone  of  Europe  and  Asia-fonns,  zoologically  considered, 
an  uninterrupted  region,  in  which  not  only  the  same  orders,  but  also  the 
same  species  of  animals,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  though,  for  the  most 
partf  marked  by  varieties  which  result  from  local  peculiarities  of  soil, 
food,  and  climate.  The  fur-bearing  animals,  especially,  are  similar  in 
all  the  countries  within  the  polar  circle,  and  27  species  of  them  are 
common  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

The  entire  number  of  mammalia  which  exist  in  Europe  is  about  180*, 
of  which  45  are  also  found  in  Western  or  Northern  Asia,  and  9  in 
Northern  Africa,  and  only  58  are  peculiar  to  this  continent.  Europe 
has,  indeed,  no  one  of  the  great  orders  of  manmiiferous  animals  which  is 
peculiarly  its  own,  and  in  regard  to  its  entire  zoology  (or  \\a  fauna) — as 
in  respect  of  its  geographical  features,  when  viewed  on  a  large  sctde  — is 
to  be  considered  rather  as  an  offset,  or  outlying  portion,  of  the  great 
eastern  continent,  than  as  a  continent  of  itself.  Among  the  quadrupeds 
most  extensively  distributed,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are, — ^the 


*  It  must  be  understood  that  this  refers  solely  to  the  number  of  species, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  number  of  individuals  of  any  parti" 
'^^^^^^  member  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
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hx  (of  which  many  varieties  occur,  from  the  white  fox.  of  the  arctic 
regions  to  the  hrown-colonred  animals  of  Central  and  Sonthem  Europe), 
several  wild-cats,  the  polecat,  both  the  common  and  the  black  squirrel, 
eight  species  of  weasel,  seven  of  mice,  four  of  hares  and  rabbits,  one  of 
the  family  of  hamsters,  and  several  species  of  the  bat  tribe.  The  lynx, 
of  which  two  or  three  species  occur,  is  confined  to  the  colder  tracts,  and 
is  chiefly  found  in  the  higher  mountain  regions  of  the  south:  the  otter 
is  conmion,  and  also  the  hedgehog  :  the  porcupine  occurs  in  Southern 
Europe  only. 

On  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  is  one  species  of  monkey,  identical  with  that 
which  belongs  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Northern  Airica,  whence  it  has 
doabtless  been  broaght  In  the  north  of  Italy,  a  breed  of  camels  has, 
for  about  two  centuries  past,  been  preserved  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pisa,  where  they  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden  ;  but  they  have  degene- 
rated from  the  proper  type  of  the  species,  owing  to  the  want  of  their 
nadve  soil  and  climate,  which  is  that  of  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  camel,  however,  is  successfully  reared  by  the  Tartar  population  of 
the  Crimea  and  the  adjacent  steppes. 

The  common  ass,  wluch  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  latitudes  of  'Westeni 
Aaa,  is  a  degenerate  animal  in  our  climate,  and  his  habits  here  bear  little 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  active  and  spirited  creature  which  he  is  in 
his  proper  home :  in  the  south  of  Europe  he  occurs  in  perfection,  and  is 
valued  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  mules.  That  universal  companion  of 
man,  the  dog,  varieties  of  which  abound  in  every  country,  is  so  distri- 
bated  over  the  whole  globe  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  ascertain  to  what 
region  he  originally  belonged. 

(71.)  In  the  animal  as  in  the  vegetable  world,  increasing  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  produces  effects  similar  to  the  advance  from 
lower  to  higher  latitudes.  The  conmion  stag  does  not  go  above  7000  feet, 
and  the  ftllow  deer  not  more  than  6000,  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  they 
descend,  however,  to  the  plains,  while  the  ibex  and  the  chamois  never 
come  below  a  certain  height  (usually  within  the  limits  between  the 
region  of  trees  and  the  line  of  perpetual  snow),  and  frequent  regions 
where  none  but  the  hardiest  and  most  experienced  mountaineers  dare  to 
follow  them.  The  wild  goat  universally  frequents  mountainous  tracts, 
and  the  bear  and  lynx  ascend  nearly  to  the  level  of  perpetual  snow. 

(72.)  Birds. — ^Europe  is  richer  in  number  of  species,  in  regard  to  the 
feaiheKd  tribe,  than  in  any  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  is  only  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  tropical  America.  The 
eodre  nun^ber  of  species  of  birds  known  to  naturalists  is  about  6000, 
of  which  5Q3  are  natives  of  Europe  :  many  of  these  are  also  distributed 
over  Asia  and  Africa,  and  about  100  of  them  are  found  in  the  higher 
latitudes  of  North  America.* 

The  northern  parts  of  Europe  are  especially  distinguished  by  the 
great  number  of  aquatic  birds,  (which  include  both  the  waders^  as 
storks,  herons,  snipes,  plovers,  and  curlews,  and  the  swimmers,  or  web- 
footed  birds,  as  the  goose,  duck,  swan,  &c.)  of  which  there  are  numerous 


•  Mrs.  SomerriUe's  *  Physical  Geography,*  voL  il  p.  274.  —  'Geo- 
graphy and  Classification  of  Animals,'  by  W.  Swainson.  (Lardnei^s 
CjclopsMlia.) 
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ispecics,  and  a1«o  vast  numbers  of  individaal  members  of  each.  More 
than  thirty  species  of  the  duck  tribe  alone  are  enumerated,  many  of 
them  common  to  the  arctic  regions  of  either  continent  Several  species 
both  of  the  stork  and  the  crane  belong  to  Europe,  and  ckiedy  fttiquent 
its  western  and  southern  region^s>  migraung  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  approach  of  winter.  The  pelican^  liie  spoonbill, 
and  one  species  of  flamingo,  are  all  met  with  on  the  coasts  of  Southern 
Europe. 

Birds  of  prey  are  numerously  dispersed  over  the  land,  especially  in 
the  higher  mountain  regions.  Five  species  of  vulture,  and  ten  of  eagles, 
are  natives  of  Europe  \  several  of  the  latter,  however,  are  also  found  in 
America,  and  only  two  or  three  (of  which  one  is  confined  to  the  island 
of  Sardinia)  are  peculiar  to  Europe*  Tbe  owl  tribe  is  numerous  in  Europe, 
and  extensively  dispersed .  thirteen  different  species  occur,  of  which  two 
are  more  pazticnlarly  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  regions  ;  one  of  these  is 
the  great  snowy  owl,  represented  in  Central  Europe  by  the  great-eared 
owl,  which  inhabits  the  forests  of  Germany  and  Hungary,  and  is  al£o 
occasionally  seen  in  England.  The  vulture  is  in  Europe  ahaost  confined 
to  the  highest  regions  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees :  the  eagle  has  a  much 
wider  range,  and  frequents  the  nearly  inaccessible  cliflb  and  precipices  of 
high  northern  latitudes.  The  golden  eagle,  which  was  formerly  common 
in  Scotland^  is  now  nearly  extirpated  ft'om  oar  island,  but  is  still  common 
in  tbe  south  *of  Europe.  Variods  species  of  the  falcon  and  hawk  tribes 
occur  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  continent. 

Of  the  smaller  birds,  the  numerous  species  of  songsters  (including  the 
nightingale,  the  redbreast,  the  goldfinch,  linnet,  &c.)  are  especially  cha- 
racteristic of  Europe^  and  many  of  them  surpass  in  the  richness  and 
variety  of  their  notes  thoee  of  every  other  division  of  the  globe.  Galli- 
naceous birds  (in  which  order  our  domestic  fowls,  as  wdl  as  partridges, 
grouse,  pheasants,  &c  are  included)  are  not  numerous  in  regard  to 
species,  though  abundantly  so  as  individuals ;  they  are  mostly  found  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  continent,  excepting  the  various  species  of  grouse, 
which  are  more  numerous  towards  its  northern  latitudes.  No  part  of 
Europe  is  richer  in  birds  than  the  British  Islands,  both  in  regard  to 
species  and  to  the  individual  members  of  each :  277  of  the  entire  number 
of  species  found  in  Europe  arc  natives  of  our  own  coundy,  and  some 
few  of  them  indeed  are  confined  within  our  shores. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  European  birds  are  migratory  in  their 
habits ;  some  of  them  coming  from  the  shores  of  Norway  and  Sweden 
to  pasd  the  winter  in  the  warmer  latitudes  of  Britain  ;  others  agam  (ss 
the  swallow),  which  pass  the  summer  with  us,  taking  a  southern  course 
on  the  approach  of  a  colder  season  {  and  many  annually  pass  the  limits 
of  Europe  to  spend  the  winter  in  Asia  or  Northern  Africa.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  those  native  to  these  warmer  regions  pass  the 
summer  in  the  cooler  temperatures  of  Central  and  ¥festem  Europe. 

(73.)  BepHles, — Fortunately  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  division  of  the 
globe,  reptiles  are  not  numerous  in  Europe,  either  as  species  or  as 
individuals.  The  tropical  regions  are  indeed  the  proper  seat  of  these 
obnoxious  members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  they  become  less  nu- 
merous with  the  increase  6f  distance  from  the  torrid  zone.  Europe  has 
consequently  much  fewer  species  of  reptiles  than  either  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America,  and  those  which  do  occur  are  circumscribed  in  their  limits  of 
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distribntion.  The  onlj  yenomons  serpents  in  Europe  are  three  species 
of  viper,  all  of  which  are  confined  to  its  sonthem  shores.  The  common 
viper  (which,  howeyer,  is  innocaons)  inhabits  all  the  central  parts  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  our  own  island,  and  extends  as  far  north  as  Sweden  : 
it  is  not  seen  to  the  westward  of  Ae  Seine,  nor  to  the  southward  of  the 
Alps.  Another  species,  which  frequents  dry  soils,  is  found  in  Stjria, 
Greece,  Sidlj,  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  the  aspic 
viper,  which  lives  on  rocky  ground,  inhabits  France  between  the  Seine 
aod  the  Pyrenees,  and  also  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  Of  the  families 
of  innocuons  serpents,  nine  or  ten  species  are  European,  some  of  them 
being  also  common  to  Asia  and  Africa. 

Lizards  are  yery  common  in  the  south  of  Europe,  though  rarely  seen 
in  its  more  temperate  latitudes :  more  than  sixty-three  species  are  Euro- 
pean, of  which  seyenteen  inhabit  Italy,  and  one  lives  on  the  Alps  at  an 
ilevadon  of  4500  feet  In  the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily  the  gecko,  or 
house-Iizard,  abounds,  and  is  constantly  seen  crawling  on  the  walls  of 
the  houses.  One  species  of  chameleon  occurs  in  Spain,  and  is  also 
common  to  Northern  Africa.  There  are  a  few  European  species  of  tor- 
toise, found  chiefly  in  the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean ;  the  largest, 
the  common  tortoise,  is  about  a  foot  long.  Fresh-water  tortoises  also 
xrcnr  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  are  very  common  in  Greece. 

(/4.)  Fishes. — Both  the  seas  and  rivers  of  Europe  abound  in  fish,  a 
,Teat  nmnber  of  the  species  of  which  are  among  those  most  usefrd  to 
iiaa,  and  serve  in  no  small  degree  for  the  supply  of  his  domestic  wants. 
-^ere  are,  in  all,  853  species  of  European  fish  known  to  the  naturalist, 
f  which  210  live  in  fresh  water,  643  are  marine,  and  60  of  these  latter 
0  up  the  rivers  to  spawn.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  is  richest  in  variety 
f  species :  444  of  the  marine  fish  are  found  in  its  waters,  216  around 
be  shores  of  Britain,  and  171  are  peculiar  to  the  Scandinavian  seas  (t.  e, 
iie  Baltic  and  the  seas  adjacent  to  the  shores  of  Norway).  Among  the 
^habitants  of  the  Mediterranean  are  several  sharks,  sword-fish,  dolphins, 
•'^chones,  and  six  species  of  tunny, — the  latter  one  of  the  largest  of 
ihble  fish,  and  for  the  capture  of  which  extensive  fisheries  are  established 
a  the  shores  of  France,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  in  the  Adriatic.  The  an- 
[>o\7  (a  fish  of  small  size  and  delicate  flavour)  is  peculiar  to  this  sea, 
Qil  employs  a  great  number  of  men  in  its  capture  and  preparation. 
The  Black  Sea,  though  so  directly  in  communication  with  the  Mediter- 
^^Q&n,  has  only  twenty-seven  species  of  fish  which  are  common  to  both 
^S—a  fact  which  shows  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  water,  as  well  as 
ose  of  the  land,  are  for  the  most  part  restricted  within  certain  natural 
nits.  The  Black  Sea  forms,  indeed,  a  district  by  itself,  and  has  its 
m  peculiar  fish^  some  of  which,  however,  are  identical  in  species  with 
(jse  foand  in  the  Caspian.  The  fisheries  along  the  shores  of  the  Black 
a  consist  chiefly  of  t^  sturgeon  (of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  the 
^  of  one  of  which  1^  Russians  make  into  caviare,  an  article  of  great 
nsnmption  in  the  ef|Bt  of  Europe),  the  lamprey,  mackarel,  and  a  kind 
herring :  seals  and^iorpoifies  are  also  numerous. 
The  fisheries  in  the  Caspian  Sea  are,  however,  of  greater  value ;  one 
^cies  of  seal  is  peculiar  to  this  inland  body  of  water,  and  is  annually 
:en  in  immense  numbers  (from  60,000  to  100,000)  for  the  sake  of  the 
a  and  blubber  :  sturgeons  are  also  abundantly  taken,  and  used  for 
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the  nmnufacture  of  caTiarc.  Porpoises,  herrings,  and  many  other  kinds 
of  fish,  ai*e  nnmcrous  in  the  Caspian,  several  of  them  consisting  of  species 
ivhich  are  found  nowhere  else,  unless  it  be  in  the  salt  lake  of  Aral, 
further  to  the  eastward. 

(75.)  The  seas  of  Northern  Europe,  howerer,  and  especially  those 
portions  of  them  which  surround  our  own  islands,  greatly  surpass  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  fish  useful  as  the  food  of 
man,  as  the  cod,  turbot,  mackarel,  herring,  pilchard,  and  many  others. 
Most  of  these  fi^equent  shallow  water,  and  the  shores  and  banks  of  the 
North  Sea  teem  with  the  greatest  abundance  of  them.  The  Dogger  Bank, 
midway  between  the  coasts  of  England  and  Holland,  is  (next  to  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland)  the  seat  of  the  most  extensive  cod-fishery ;  and 
the  cod  is  also  taken  in  considerable  numbers  all  round  the  shores  of 
Britain,  particularly  on  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  Scotland.  The 
herring  is  extensively  diffused  all  round  our  shores  :  the  mackarel  is 
chiefly  abundant  on  the  southern  coasts  of  England ;  and  the  pilchard 
in  the  western  extremity  of  the  English  Channel,  near  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  All  of  these  fish  are  gregarious,  and  alternately 
approach  the  shores  in  vast  swarms  as  the  season  for  spawning  draws 
near,  and  afterwards  retire  during  the  winter  into  deeper  water.  The 
crab,  lobster,  oyster,  shrimp,  and  prawn,  are  also  abundant  round  the 
shores  of  Britain  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  English  Channel,  and, 
small  83  some  of  these  are,  their  fishery  is  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  The  lobster  is  likewise  abundant  on  the  western  shores  of 
Norway,  in  the  narrow  fiords  of  which  country  an  immense  variety  of 
fish  occur,  including  the  cod,  whiting,  haddock,  and  many  others. 

In  the  Baltic  Sea,  seals  are  numerous  and  are  captured  for  the  soke 
of  their  oil  and  skins ;  whales  are  not  abundant,  though  sometimes  seei^ 
of  enormous  dimensions.  But  the  most  valuable  fishery  in  the  Baltic 
is  that  of  the  stromming,  a  small  fish  about  the  size  of  a  sprat,  but  oJ 
more  delicate  flavour :  it  is  cured  and  salted  like  the  herring,  and  is  esi 
tensively  consumed  all  over  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Northern  Bussia. 

The  common  seal  frequents  all  the  north-western  and  northern  shoicj 
of  Europe,  from  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nova  Zembla :  the  ocean  seal  is  found  only  in  the  White  Sea  and  od 
the  shores  of  Nova  Zembla.  In  the  deeper  ocean  further  to  the  north 
the  Greenland  whale,  the  rorqual,  the  white  whale,  cachalot  or  spcni 
whale,  and  others  of  the  cetaceous  animals,  are  abundant.  The  Grcenlanj 
whale  (the  *'  right  whale  "  of  the  seamen),  the  most  valuable  cf  the  trlbi 
on  account  of  the  greater  quantity  of  blubber  and  whalebone  whicj 
it  yields,  is  now  confined  to  very  high  latitudes  :  its  average  length  \ 
from  50  to  60  feet,  and  it  rarely  exceeds  70  feet.  The  rorqufd,  the  largei 
of  the  tribe,  is  of  considerably  greater  dimensions,  and  sometimes  ine^ 
sures  from  100  to  120  feet.  The  bottle-nosed  whale,  a  smaller  specie 
is  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  Arctic  seas,  and  discends  to  lower 
tudes  in  pursuit  of  herrings  and  other  fish  which  constitute  its  foodj 
is  often  caught  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  occasionally  visits  our 
shores. 

(76.)  The  fresh-water  fish  which  abound  in  the  lakes  and  rirci 
Europe  are  generally  of  more  valuable  qualities  in  the  northern  thai 
southern  parts  of  the  continent.     In  our  own  islands,  the  salmon,;! 
trout,  pike,  and  many  others,  are  well  known.    The  salmon  is  very] 
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tensively  diffused,  and  inhabits  the  mers  all  along  the  western  shores 
of  Europe,  from  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  North  Cape, 
as  well  as  those  that  fall  into  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Seas.  The  sal- 
mon fisheries  in  the  Volga,  and  its  tributary  the  Oka,  in  Eastern  Bossia, 
are  also  extremely  yalnable. 

(77.)  An  extensive  fishery  of  coral  (which  is  the  stony  covering  se- 
creted by  a  species  of  polypus,  and  which  belongs  to  the  class  of  radiated 
animals,  or  zoophytes),  is  carried  on  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, both  on  the  shores  of  Northern  Africa,  and  around  the  Lipari 
Islands  and  the  coasts  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  The  true  red  coral,  of 
the  finest  quality  and  most  brilliant  colour,  is  obtained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sicily,  and  is  highly  valued :  about  3000  lbs.  weight  are  obtained 
annually. 

(78.)  jHsecta. — In  general,  insects  increase  in  numbers  and  variety 
of  species  f^om  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  and  are  most  abundant  in 
tropical  regions,  in  many  paits  of  which  they  occur  in  such  swarms  as 
to  become  literally  a  plague  to  man.    The  temperate  climate  of  Europe, 
happily,  exempts  it  from  this  excess  of  development  in  the  insect  world ; 
vet  even  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  insects  are  sufficiently  numerous, 
and  between  8000  and  9000  species  are  found  in  the  British  Islands  alone. 
With  those  insects  which  pass  certain  portions  of  their  existence  in 
a  state  of  torpidity,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  have  more  influence 
on  their  locality  than  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year ;  hence,  during 
the  brief  but  intensely  hot  summers  of  Northern  Europe,  the  mosquito 
tribe  swarm  in  great  abundance,  and  constitute  an  annoyance  to  the  in- 
hBhitaats  of  the  Arctic  regions  similar  to  that  which  they  prove  in 
countries  situated  within  the  tropics.    In  Iceland,  Lapland,  and  the 
north  of  Russia,  one  species  of  fly  (the  cukx  pipiens)  which  passes  two- 
thirds  of  its  existence  in  water,  swarms  in  myriads  during  the  summer, 
and  proves  a  torment  both  to  men  and  animals.    Insects  are  generally 
abandant  in  marshy  districts  ;  and  in  the  inundated  plains  of  Hungary, 
adjacent  to  the  Danube,  they  appear  in  such  vast  numbers,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  breathe  without  swallowing  them.    Beetles,  unlike  insects  in 
general,  are  more  numerous  in  the  temperate  regions  than  within  the 
f  Jrrid  xone,  and  Europe  contains  numerous  species  of  them,  many  of 
which  are  familiarly  known  in  our  own  country. 

Of  all  European  insects,  the  common  honey-bee  is  most  directly 
u^tfnl  to  man,  and  is  extensively  distributed  over  all  the  central  and 
southern  parts  of  the  continent.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  locust 
>.c^onally  comes  in  immense  swarms  from  the  shores  of  Africa,  and 
I  .vastates  the  corn-fields  of  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy  :  it  docs  not,  liow- 
iver,  breed  in  Europe,  but  is  a  native  of  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mcdi- 
errancan.  The  silk-worm,  now  extensively  reared  in  Southern  Euroijc, 
9  a  native  of  China,  ^jid  was  only  introduced  into  this  continent  a.  d.  493. 
Two  or  three  species  of  scorpion  occur  in  the  south  of  Europe,  of 
':-;i]ler  size  than  those  of  tropical  regions :  one  met  with  iu  Sicily  is 
.  '^ut  two  inches  in  length,  and  its  sting  is  venomous.  Ants  are  every- 
^  here  abundant,  and  two  species  of  the  termites,  or  white  ants  (distin- 
i^hhe6i  In  tropical  Africa  on  account  of  their  destructive  habits,  and  the 
nmense  habitations  which  they  construct),  occur  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
Lc  flre-flies,  most  numerous  in  tropical  regions,  arc  represented  by  foa" 
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species  in  Southern  Europe.  Spiders,  of  various  species,  are  everTwhcre 
numerous,  and  one,  native  to  Italy — the  tarantula — is  much  celebrated ; 
its  bite  is  venomous,  though  not  productive  of  the  strange  efiects  for- 
merly supposed  to  ensue  from  it.  An  immense  variety  of  butterflies  and 
moths  are  dispersed  over  every  part  Of  Europe,  but  the  species  are 
generally  confined  to  particular  countries :  those  of  the  south  of  Europe 
are  distinguished  by  larger  size  and  richer  colours  than  the  well-known 
inhabitants  of  our  own  islands. 

SECTION  IX. — PEOPLE  OF  EUBOPE. 

(79.)  Europe  contains  about  260,000,000  of  human  inha- 
bitants, or  rather  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  estimated 
population  of  the  globe.  Nine-tenths  of  the  people  belong 
to  the  division  of  mankind  usually  called  the  Caucasian  ya- 
riety,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  small  size  and  oval  shape 
of  the  head,  the  regularity  and  beauty  of  the  features,  the 
varying  colour  of  the  eyes  and  hair  (and  the  soft  texture  of 
the  latter),  and  the  general  symmetry  of  form  and  figure. 

The  members  of  this  race  are  in  Europe  divided  into 
three  principal  families,  the  Celtic,  the  Teutonic,  and  the 
Sclavonian, — of  which  the  pure  Celtic  is  confined  to  some 
small  portions  of  the  west  of  Europe, — the  Teutonic  chiefly 
occurs  in  the  central  parts  of  the  continent,  and  those  which 
lie  around  the  Baltic  Sea, —  and  the  Sclavonic  occupies  the 
eastern  portions,  embracing  the  great  plain  to  the  south  of 
the  56th  parallel,  and  the  countries  which  occupy  the  lower 
course  of  the  Danube.  The  south,  and  also  a  hurge  portion 
of  the  west  of  Europe,  is  principally  occupied  by  nations  of 
mixed  blood,  resulting  from  the  intermarriage  of  members 
of  these  three  great  families. 

The  small  remaining  portion  of  the  people  of  Europe,  not 
belonging  to  the  Caucasian  variety,  consist  principally  of  •-•i 
1st,  the  Turks,  who  occupy  a  part  of  its  south-eastern  penin< 
sula ;  2ndly,  the  Magyars,  who  form  a  large  proportion  ol 
the  population  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania;  3rdly,  th( 
Finns  and  Laplanders,  who  occupy  the  most  northern  pi 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  the  countries  between  th( 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  White  Sea ;  4thly,  the  Samoiedesj 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  continent,  along  the  shored 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and,  5thly,  the  Kalmucks  and  othe^ 
nations  of  Tartar  origin,  who  occupy  the  steppes  of  south'] 
eastern  Russia.  All  of  these  are  members  of  the  Mongc 
lian  variety  of  mankind,  and  have  derived  their  origin  froi 
Asia. 
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Besides  the  above  are  some  detached  tribes,  distinguished 
by  varieties  of  language  rather  than  by  differences  of  physical 
conformation ;  and  also  the  Jews  and  the  Gypsies,  who  live 
among  all  nations,  and  preserve  themselves  from  mixture  of 
blood  with  any.  The  Jews,  however,  belong  to  the  Caucasian 
race ;  the  origin  of  the  Gypsies  is  unknown. 

(80.)  The  following  summary  of  the  Population  of  Europe 
is  given  by  Dr.  Kombst :  * 

Of  Pure  Blood. 

Teutonic        -        -        -        -        -        -  62,000,000 

SdaTonian 50,000,000 

Celtic 12,000,000 

'Magyar 9,000,000 

Finns  and  Samoiedes      ....  3,000,000 

Tartar 2,000,000 

Jews 2,000,000 

Total  European  population  of  pure  blood  -        -    190,000,000 

Of  Mixed  BkxxL 

Teutonic  Celtic 22,000,000 

Teutonic  Sclayonian       ....  6,000,000 

Teutonic,  mixed  with  Walloons,  in  Belgium  1 ,2  00,000 

Teutonic  Northmen,  in  Normandy  .        -  1,500,000 

Celtic,  in  its  various  crosses     ...  56,000,000 

Sdaronian     ------  6,000,000 

Lettona  (in  IdTonia,  to  the  east  of  thel  „  ^^  ^^^ 

Baltic) J  ^^^»^^ 

Tnrks 4,000,000 

Torco-Tartar-SclaTonic,  in  centre,  south- 1  ^  .  „  .  _. 

east,  and  cast  of  Buswa        -        -      /  2,600,000 

Kahnuck,  between  the  rivers  Volga  andl  ^^^  ^^ 

Don J  300,000 

Total  people  of  mixed  blood  in  Europe  -        -    101,600,000 
Gjpsies 600,000 

Total  population  of  Europe    -        •        •        .    232,200,000 

(81.)  If  we  examine  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  languages 
spleen  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  we  find  that  the  greater  number  of 
them  may  be  classed  under  three  principal  headings ;  namely,  the  Teu- 
tonic, the  Sdavonian,  and  the  Greco-lAtih  families. 

Languages  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  (or  German)  family  are  spoken 


*  Johnstone's  **  Physical  Atlas : "  notes  accompanymg  the  **  Ethnogra- 
phic Hap  of  Europe.** 
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in  the  coantries  occupied  chiefly  hy  that  group  of  nations, — embracing 
England,  the  south  of  Scotland,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  Hol- 
land, the  greater  part  of  Belgium,  —  and  oyer  nearly  the  whole  of 
Germany. 

The  Sclavonic  languages,  coinddently  with  the  same  family  of  people, 
prevail  in  Sclayonia,  Bosnia,  Scrvia,  Bulgaria, — all  situated  between 
the  mountains  of  the  Balkan  and  Alpine  systems  and  the  south  banks  of 
the  Danube, — ^in  Wallachia  (to  the  north  of  that  river),  and  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Poland,  and  the  southern  half  of  Bnssia. 

The  Greco-Latin  family  of  languages  belongs  to  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  comprehends  the  Portuguese,  Spanisli,  French,  Italian,  and  Modem 
Greek  tongues, — all  but  the  last  of  which  have  been  originally  derived 
from  the  Latin,  variously  modified  by  admixture  with  the  dialects  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  and  those  of  successive  races  of  invaders  and  settlers. 

The  Celtic  dialects  are  now  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  native  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland,  to  the  Highland  population  of  Northern  and  Western 
Scotland,  the  people  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (where  a  peculiar  dialect,  called 
the  Manx,  is  spoken),  the  inhabitants  of  Wales,  and  the  Bretons  or  Ar- 
moricuns,  who  occupy  the  most  western  portion  of  the  peninsula  of 
Brittany  (or  Bretagne)  in  the  north-west  of  France.  The  native  language 
of  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Islands  was  also  a  Celtic  dialect,  but  it  is  now 
extinct ;  and  the  Celtic  languages  are  everywhere  becoming  more  re- 
stricted in  range,  and  in  process  of  being  gradually  supplanted  by  those 
in  general  use  among  the  population  of  the  countries  in  which  they  still 
exist.  In  ancient  times,  however,  the  Celtic  family  of  languages  was 
much  more  extensively  distributed,  and  embraced  a  considerable  part  of 
the  west  of  Europe,  including  the  aboriginal  population  of  our  own 
country. 

All  the  above-mentioned  families  of  language,  together  with  some 
detached  dialects  of  limited  extent,  belong  to  the  Indo-Evropean  class ; 
under  which  designation  are  embraced  the  various  tongues  Fpoken 
throughout  the  wide  space  between  the  western  shores  of  Europe  and  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ganges  in  the  south  of  Asia.  In  this  immense  range 
of  country,  which  embraces  also  the  dialects  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian 
families,  the  various  languages  are  all  found  to  be  more  or  less  connected 
by  affinities  of  grammatical  structure,  and  by  the  common  possession  of 
words  which  express  some  of  the  simplest  and  most  universal  wants  of 
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TABLE  OF  EUSOPEAN  KOTTyTAINS,  WITH  THEIS  ELETATI0K8. 

•m^  .        y.  »     -r.  ».        oi  Height  of  Slim- 

I.  MovntatM  of  the  Bcuhan  System,  miu,  in  feet. 

Balkan  Moantains  (Turkey),  average  height  from  2000  to  3000 
feet : 

Sharra4aKh  flat.  42^,  long.  2lo;  B.)  about    ....           -  10,000 

Chain  of  Mount  Pindus  (Turkey  and  Greece),  from  6000  to  6000: 

Lacha,  ancieni  Olympus  (lat.  40°  y,  long.  22°  aC)  -          -           -          -  9,754 

Kinovo^  ancient  Oun  Oat.  S9°4fi*,  long.  2SP4W)     ....  6,407 

Zagora.  ancient  Peliou  (lat.  39^  27',  long.  23°)        ....  5,310 

Monte  Santo,  ancient  Atbos  (lat.  4CO  IC,  long.  240  20^)      .          -          -  6;)49 

Gaiona  (lat.  380  39^,  long.  22<>  lO')     -           -         .-           -           -          -  8,239 

Liakbara,  ancient  Parnassas  (lat  d9P  36',  long.  22^  43')     .           -           .  8,0C8 

Sc.  Ellas,  ottCAml  Ta7getus(Morea) 7,900 

u.  Alpine  System, 

Dinaric  or  Eastern  Alps  (Dalmatia  and  Croatia),  from  4000  to 

5000  feet: 

Mount  Kom  (lat.  42°  40^,  long.  19^  45')        .....  9.000 

Mount  Dinara  (lat.  44©  5*,  long.  16°  21')       -            •           -           -           -  7,458 

H'>ant  Rlek  (lat.  450  <H/,  long.  IfiO  I')           .....  6,926 

The  Alps  (Illyria,  StjTia,  T^ol,  Italy,  Switzerland,  France),  from 

6000  to  9000  feet: 

Hoant  Terglon  (lat.  460  24',  long.  130  5i')    ......  10,96r» 

Grow  Glockner  (Ut.  470  8',  long.  12°  40') 12,766 

Drd-herrn  Spiti(lat.470  8'.  long,  120  20* 10,122 

Fau  of  the  Brenner  (long.  110  31)     ......  4,(H30 

OrtlerSpitiOat.46P30'.  long.  100  40*) 12,852 

PaMofMount  ScelTio(long.  I0O20') 9.177 

Pass  of  the  Splugen  (long.  9^18')       ......  6,946 

Past  or  Mount  Bernardino  (long.  9<>10')       .....  7,<il5 

Hooot  St.  Gothard  (lat.  46P  36',  long,  go  34')           ....  10,59') 

Fan  of          do --  6,8C8 

Moant  Furka  Gong,  so  2S') 14,037 

Monte  Leone,  or  the  Simplon  (lat.  460  14',  long.  8P  5')      -  -  .11,541 

Pass  of  the  Simplon     ........  6,578 

Monte  Rosa  (lat.  4!P  56',  long.  70  520           .           .          -           -           .  15,152 

Mont  Cerdn,  or  Matter-horn  (long.  7^  43')  .....  14,837 

Pass  of  Mont  Cerrin  (E.  of  the  Mountain)  -           -           .           -           -  11,100 

G-eat  St.  Bernard        ........  ll,(^i 

Hotpice  of  Great  St.  Bernard            ......  7,g(>3 

Pass  of  Great  St.  Bernard  (lat.  450  53*,  long«  7^  9')           -           -           -  8,173 

Mont  Blanc  (lat.  450  50',  long.  6°  52^) 15,730 

LitUe  St.  Bernard  (lat.  450  41',  long.  6°  50')            ....  9,591 

Pan  of         do.           ........  7,192 

Moot  Iseran  (lat  4S0  31',  long.  7°  16') 13,274 

Moot  CenU  (lat.  450  14') 11,460 

Pass  of  Mont  Cmis      ........  6.775 

Mont  Geiievre  (lat.  440  56'.  long.  GO  42*) 11.785 

Pass  of  Munt  Gen^vre  -          .......  6,119 

Moot  Viso  (lat.  440  40' long.  70  5') 12,586 

In  the  Bernese  Alps,  to  the  North  of  the  Shone. 

PusoftheGrimael  (Ions.  802OO       -.--..  8,400 

Finster-aar-hom  (lat.  460  33',  long.  80  6*)    -           -           .           .           -  14.1  (M) 

Juagfraa  (lat.  46P  32',  long.  70  57')   ......  13.718 

8direck-hom  (lat.  460  36',  long,  so  6')         .....  13  3S6 

Wett<;r.hom  (lat.  460  39',  long,  go  7')           .....  12,210 

Moont  Jora  (France  and  Switzerland),  from  3000  to  4000  feet : 

Le  Recolei  (lat.  460  18',  long.  60)      ......  5,697 

Moat  Tendre  (lat.  46^36')     .......  5,541 

Tbe  Apennines  (Italy),  from  3000  to  5000  feet : 

MoQte  Cimone  (lat.  440  U',  long.  lOO  40*)    -           -           -           •           .  6,975 

Monte  Svbilla  (lat.  420  se*)     .......  7,212 

MoDie  Cbmo  (Ut.  42P  23*) 9,521 

MbiU  Vesuvius  (lat.  40^  49',  long.  140  26')             ....  3,93? 
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-,  Hdgiit  of  lom* 

ni.   Carpamtan  Syatem.  inits,infeet. 

Sontbem  Carpathians  (Transylyania  and  WaUaclua) : 

PovAna-Riuka  (lat.  450  42',  long.  3SO  ly)    .....      9,913 
Valluin  PaM  (Ut.  450  ly,  long.  230  840        ..... 
Rother-thurm  Pan  (long.  34^  17')    .  . 

Ssurul(B.  of  above) 7^74 

Toraburg  Pass  (long.  25^  ly)  ....... 

Bukhest(E.  ofabore) -  -      8,700 

Tonos  Pass  (long.  Sfi0  32'). 

Carpathian  Mountains  (Transylvania,  Hungary,  Moldavia,  and 
Galicia),  from  5000  to  6000  feet : 

Mount  Tatra  (Ut.  490  W,  long.  8OO),  highest  point  -  .        •  .      8,524 

Passof  Jablunka(lat.49O30',long.  18057)-  .... 

Range  of  Mount  liatra(lat.  470  58',  long.  20O)       ....     3,313 


IT.  MouiUahu  qf  Germany,  or  Hercynian  System. 

Sudetic  Mountains  (Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia),  from  3000 
to  4000  feet : 

Schneeberg(lat.  SOOS^.  long.  160  4^)  .....      4,784 

Riesen-Gebirge  (Silesia  and  Bohemia),  from  3000  to  4000  feet : 

Schnee.kopf  (lat.  W>  44',  long.  150  450        -  -  -  -  -      5,274 

Eiz-Gebirge  (Saxony  and  Bohemia),  from  2000  to  3000  feet : 

Sonnen-wtrbel  (lat.  KP  W,  long.  120  58') 4,134 

Mflrische  Gebirge  (Bohemia  and  Moravia),  2178  feet. 

Bohmer  Wald  (Bohemia  and  Bavaria),  from  3000  to  4000  feet : 

Rachelberg  (lat.  480  58',  long.  130  24') 4,561 

Fichtel  G«birge  (Bavaria) : 

Schneeberg(lat.  5(P3',long.  IPSl')  .....       3,461 

Thuringer  WaJd  (Sachsen-Coburg  and  Hessen-Cassel),  from  2000 

to  3000  feet : 

Schnee-kopf,  or  Beerberg  (lat  60^  42',  long.  l(fi  43')         -  -  -      3,075 

Harz  Mountains  (Hanover) : 

Brocken  (lat.  57°  48'.  long.  IQO  36')  .  -  -  -  -        .  -      3,658 

Schwarz-wald  (Baden),  from  2000  to  3000  feet : 

Feldberg  (lat.  4r>  52'.  long.  70  56^) 4,675 


T.  Mountains  of  France, 
Chain  of  the  Cevennes,  from  2000  to  3000  feet : 

Moot  Lozdre  (lat.  440  4y,  long.  30  50' E.) 4,884 

Mont  Mesin  (lat.  440  64',  long.  40  IC  E.) 6,819 

Mont  Tarare  (lat.  450  65') 4,755 

Plateau  of  Langres  (lat.  47^  45')  about  1000  feet 
Chain  of  the  Yosges,  from  2000  to  3000  feet : 

Ballon  d- Alsace  (lat.  47<' 49',  long,  eo  52*  B.)         ....      4,124 

Ballon  de  Sulti  (lat.  470  54') 4,693 

Donnersberg  (lat.  490  37') -  -      2,335 

The  Ardennes,  about  1800  feet. 

Mountains  of  Forez : 

Pierre  sur  Haute         .--.--.  .      6,435 

Mountains  of  Auvergne : 

Plomb  du  Cantal  (lat.  45©  4',  long.  2©  43'  E  )  -  -  -  -  6,093 
Puy  de  Sancy ,  summit  of  Mont  Dor«  (lat.  450  8(K,  long.  7P  4V  B.)  .  6.811 
Puy  de  Ddme  (lat.  450  43',  long.  20  53'  E.) 4,8«S 
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Ti.  Mountaina  of  the  Spanish  Penmstda,         mits,  in  feeu 
The  Pyrenees  (France  and  Spain),  from  7000  to  9000  feet : 

FaM  de  Rat  (long.  1°  85',  E.) 7,473 

Montcal  (lat.  42°  41',  long.  10  aC  E.) 10,663 

PicdeNetfaoa,orMa]adetU(lat.  480  38',long.  0O87'£.)            -          -  11.496 

Pass  of  Venasqaes  (long.  QO  34' E.)  -          -----  7,917 

Mont  Perdu  (lat.  4?>  36',  loDf.  00  y  E.) 10,994 


P»ssofGavarale(long.0O4'W.) -  7,6M 

Pic  du  Midi  (lat.  42°  51',  long.  00  26' W.)    -----  9,540 

Cantabrian  Mountains,  from  4000  to  6000  feet : 

La  Pena  de  Penaranda  (Ut.  420  06',  long.  60  20^  W.)        ...  io,996 
Cdtiberian  Monntains : 

Sierra  d'Oca  (lat.  420  20*.  long.  80  30' W.)  -          -          -          -          -  6,460 

Sierra  Molina  (lat.  400  25',  long.  10  38' W.)           ....  4,500 

Castilian  Chain,  from  4000  to  5000  feet : 

P«MoftheSomoSierra(lat.  410  7',  long.  3037')  -           ...  4,944 

Palace  oftheEscuriaKlat.  40039/.  long.  40  9' W.)           ...  3,964 

Sierra  de  Credos  (lat.  400  38',  long.  50  17'  W.)      ....  10,548 

Sierra  d'Estrella,  Portugal  (lat  40P  19')       .....  7,624 

Moimtains  of  Toledo,  from  3000  to  5000  feet : 

sierra  de  Guadalupe  (lat.  390  20'.  long.  50  20' W.)             ...  8^115 

Siena  Morena,  from  2000  to  3000  feet : 

Puerto  de  Rev  (long.  30  40'  \V.) 9,274 

Sierra  Monchique,  Portugal  (lat.  370  20',  long,  go  31' W.)           -          -  4,079 

Siena  Nevada,  from  6000  to  9000  feet ; 

PeakofMulhacen(lat.370  6',long.  30  27'W.)      -          -          .          -  11,657 

PMik  of  Veleta  (lat.  370  4',  long.  30  34' W.)             -          .          .          -  11^89 

The  Alpuxarras  (lat.  360  50')                      .....  9,i65 

Bock  of  Gibraltar  (lat.  360  8%  long.  50  20^  W.)      .          .         .          -  1,437 

YU.  The  Scandinavian  Mountains, 

Hardanger-field  (lat  60°  40^,  long.  7®  60')      -        -        -        -  6,748 

PassofFme-field(lat.  610  4',l0Dg.80  2'} 3,976 

Langfield : 

SkagstoUind  (lat.  6I0  24',  long.  70  65') 8,101 

DoTie-field : 

Soee-baetten  (lat.  eso  20^,  long.  90  20')       -          -    *     -          -          -  8,190 

SylfieUen  (lat.  630,  long.  120  12') 6,486 

Koden  Mountains : 

Sulitelma  (lat.  670  y,  long.  160  20')            .....  6,178 

North  Cape  (Island  of  MagerSe)     ......  1,161 

Tin.  The  Ural  Mountains, 

Chain  of  the  Ural,  from  2000  to  2500  feet : 

Kof^akoYski  (lat.  590  38') 5,887 

Yaman(lat.  540l3',Iong.  580  8') 5«40O 

Iranel  (lat.  MO  30',  long.  680  46')     .          .          .          .          .          .  5^5 

jx.  Caucasian  System, 
Chain  of  Monnt  Caucasus,  from  8000  to  9000  feet : 

BLbon  (lat.  430  fi'.  long.  420  50^)     -          •.          -          -          -          -  18,493 

Kasbek  (Ut.  420  46',  long.  440  4y) 16.580 

PtesofDarielflong.  45O) .  8,000 

Cbatjr-dagfa  (Crimea),  highest  point           .          .          •          .          -  6,110 

The  heights  of  the  insular  summits  are  stated  in  Sect  iv.  (Arts.  44-47), 
and  those  of  the  British  Islands,  in  greater  detail,  will  be  found  in  a  suc- 
ceeding  chapter  (Chap.  IV.). 
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CHAPTER  m. 

CONNEXION  BETWEEN  THE  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OE 
EUROPE  AND  THE  PURSUITS  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITION 
OF  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

(82.)  The  connection  between  the  natural  features  and  productions  of 
any  country,  and  the  condition  and  pursuits  of  its  inhabitants,  is  direct 
and  obvious.  In  the  early  stages  of  society,  men  are  naturally  impelled 
to  become  hunters  and  herdsmen,  or  tillers  of  the  soil,  or  fishermen,  ac- 
cording as  the  circumstances  of  the  district  in  which  they  are  located 
point  to  one  or  other  of  these  courses  as  the  best  adapted  for  the 
supply  of  their  daily  wants.  The  difficulty  of  satisfying  all  their  desires 
within  the  limits  of  any  one  region  naturally  leads  to  the  mutual  inter- 
change, between  themselves  and  the  people  of  an  adjacent  district,  of 
their  respective  productions ;  and  thus,  even  amongst  the  rudest  tribes, 
traffic  springs  up,  and  commercial  intercourse  is  engendered.  A  tribe 
occupying  an  intermediate  position  between  the  producers  of  diffierent 
commodities,  who  mutually  desire  to  effect  an  interchange  of  their  re- 
spective wealth,  will  become  the  agents  of  this  intercom-se :  as  in  ancient 
times  the  Arabians,  though  themselves  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
which  produced  little  of  any  real  value,  were  yet  the  instruments  of  an 
extensive  traffic  between  the  east  and  the  west ;  and  the  caravans  which 
crossed  their  deserts  were  the  means  by  which  the  silks  and  jewels,  the 
aromatic  gums  and  spices,  of  India  and  China,  were  exchanged  for  the 
com,  fine  linen,  and  other  manufactured  commodities  of  Egypt.'^  It  is 
doubtless  true,  that  in  a  more  advanced  condition  of  society,  man  is  able, 
by  tbe  appliances,  of  intelligence  and  skiU,  to  overcome  natural  ob- 
stacles, and  literally  to  subdue  nature  to  his  own  purposes ;  but  still  the 
great  features  of  the  pursuits  towards  which  his  industry  is  directed  have 
received  their  impress  from  the  hands  of  nature,  and  will  always  be  found 
in  close  connection  with  the  physical  condition  of  the  country  which 
constitutes  his  home. 

The  inhabitants  of  an  inland  region  cannot  become  mariners,  or 
engage  directly  in  th'e  pursuit  of  foreign  commerce ;  nor  can  the  tribes 
who  roam  over  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  or  the  high  and  sterile  plateaus  of 
Central  Asia,  be  other  than  dwellers  in  tents,  whose  sole  wealth  consists 
in  the  flocks  and  herds  which  they  lead  for  pasturage  from  one  district 
to  another.  From  the  earliest  ages  at  which  history  presents  them  to 
notice,  the  people  of  Cornwall,  at  the  western  extremity  of  our  own 
country,  have  been  miners,  and  traffickers  in  their  tin  and  copper  with 
those  who  visited  them  from  distant  regions,  and  brought  them  in  ex- 

*  Compare  with  Genesis,  xxxvli.  25. 
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change  the  productions  of  foreign  lands.  At  the  present  day,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  industry  of  our  country  is  directly  employed  (as  we 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  notice  in  detail)  in  obtaming  from 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  the  mineral  wealUi  with  which  it  is  so 
richly  endowed,  and  which  again  furnishes  in  its  turn  the  means  of  carry- 
ing on  other  branches  of  industrial  occupation.  In  all  ages,  the  people 
who  dwell  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea  have  been,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  engaged  in  commercial  intercourse  between  its  opposite  shores  ; 
while  those  who  occupy  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  its  broader 
and  more  open  expanse  of  water,  have  been  led  to  the  pursuit  of  foreign 
trade,  and  to  the  discoTery,  across  its  swelling  waves,  of  another  world 
b  the  distant  regions  of  Uie  farthest  west 

If  we  examine  attentively  the  physical  geography  of  Europe,  and 
compare  its  various  natural  features  with  the  social  and  industrial  con- 
dition of  the  different  nations  by  whom  it  is  populated,  we  everywhere 
f.nd  eTidence  of  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  this  division  of  the  globe  for 
the  home  of  that  branch  of  the  human  race  by  whom  civilisation  has 
been  carried  to  its  most  extended  limits,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual 
condition  of  man  most  fully  cultivated.  And  in  doing  this,  we  are  ob- 
serring  the  subservience  of  means  to  an  end,  in  the  designs  of  an  all-wise 
and  beneficent  Providence,  by  whom  this  portion  of  the  eastern  conti- 
I  L'nt  was  doubtless  destined  to  fulfil  the  important  part  which  it  has 
f'crfonned  in  the  world's  history,  and  to  be  the  means  of  spreading  its 
.Tili^htenment  over  other  pai'ts  of  the  globe. 

(83.)  The  extended  coast-line  of  Europe,  owing  to  its  numerous 
xninsnUs  and  islands,  and  its  generally  indented  shape,  has  been 
already  noticed  (Art.  16.) ;  but  in  order  that  the  importance  of  this 
.atmre  in  its  formation  may  be  adequately  appreciated,  it  is  requisite  to 
oiQpare  it  in  this  respect  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe.  The 
olljwing  Table  exhibits  the  superficial  extent  of  each  continent  in 
iquare  English  miles,  together  with  the  length  of  coast-line  possessed  by 
.ich  (in  English  miles),  and  the  proportion  which  the  latter  of  these 
njasures  bears  to  the  former  :  — 


Sur&ee. 

Coast-line. 

Square  Tniles  of 

BurfHce  for 
1  mile  of  coast. 

Europe      -     -    -    - 
Asia     .     -     -    -     - 
Africa  .    -    -    -    - 
North  America    -    - 
SoQth  America    -    - 
Aostralia  -    -    -    - 

3,700,000 
17,500,000 
12,000,000 
8,600,000 
7,000,000 
3,000,000 

19,500 
35,000 
16,000 
24.500 
14,500 
10,000 

t 

190 
500 
760 
350 
482 
300 

Europe  has  thus,  we  find,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  surface, 
early  three  times  as  much  coast-line  as  Asia,  about  four  times  as  much 
i  AMca,  more  than  twice  as  much  as  South  America,  and  nearly  twice 
I  much  as  North  America,  which  last  continent  approaches  nearest  to 
io  general  irregularity  of  outline. 
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It  results  from  this  circumstance,  that  Europe  has  more  facility  d 
extended  intercourse  between  its  different  parts  than  is  possessed  br 
any  other  diyision  of  the  globe.  Its  surrounding  seas  throw  off  gaw 
which  penetrate  far  into  the  bodj  of  the  mainland,  and  so  facilitate  com' 
munication  between  its  opposite  shores.  Between  the  Baj  of  Biscay 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (at  the  Gulf  of  Lyons)  is  an  isthmus  of 
only  230  miles  in  breadth :  between  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  and 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  less  than  600  miles  intervene ;  and 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas,  little  more  than  700  mile& 
With  the  exception  of  the  great  level  region  of  Eastern  Europe,  no  part 
of  the  mainland  is  much  more  than  400  miles  distant  from  the  nearest 
sea,  and  in  all  the  more  western  parts  of  the  continent,  the  distance 
between  the  opposite  seas  is  considerably  less*  The  Mediterranean  and 
Black  Seas  on  the  south,  and  the  Baltic  with  its  gulfs  on  the  north,  thus 
give  its  peculiar  character  to  the  external  configuration  of  Europe,  whicli 
is  in  shape  less  solid,  less  massive,  less  uniform,  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  globe. 

Europe  is  essentially  the  region  of  penuuular  formations  ;  its  oatline 
is  more  varied,  more  broken,  and  all  its  parts  more  readily  accessilie 
from  without.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  nearly  every  part  of  its  widely 
extended  coast  contains  good  harbours,  and  we  see  the  primary  and 
enduring  cause  of  its  maritime  supremacy  in  all  ages. 

(84.)  If  from  this  general  view  we  pass  to  more  local  features,  we  mar 
observe  that,  next  to  its  Mediterranean  shores,  in  no  part  of  Europe  1$ 
this  peninsular  character  more  abundantly  repeated  than  in  the  uthi- 
pelago  of  the  British  Islands,  particularly  on  the  western  coasts  of  Grea: 
Britain,  every  part  of  which  presents  a  succession  of  advancing  and  re- 
ceding points,  with  arms  of  the  sea  flowing  between.  And  if  ^^ 
institute  an  analogy  involving  a  more  extended  view  of  the  distribatio: 
of  land  and  water  on  the  earth's  surface,  —  as  in  ancient  times,  Bone, 
situated  on  a  peninsula  which  projects  into  the  very  centre  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, was  fitted  by  position  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  world  whicli 
lay  around  its  shores, — so  Britain,  begirt  by  an  ocean  which  lies  mid- 
way between  the  continents  of  either  hemisphere,  and  occupying  a  place 
in  the  centre  of  the  terrestrial  half  of  the  globe,  seems  to  occupy  exactly 
the  spot  designed  by  nature  for  the  seat  of  commercial  empire  ami 
maritime  greatness.* 

As  the  Mediterranean  has  guided  the  civilisation  of  the  south  o! 
Europe,  by  promoting  intercourse  between  its  different  regions,  so  hsi 
the  Baltic  aided  that  of  its  northern  portion.  Before  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Russia  (which  then  possessed  no  territory  or 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic)  was  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  (^ 
Europe;  it  was  practically  an  isolated  region,  united  by  no  social  o: 


*  K  we  divide  th%  globe  into  two  hemispheres  by  a  great  circle  passin: 
to  the  south  of  Africa,  through  the  southern  extremity  of  Asia,  and  in 
tersecting  South  America,  we  have  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  !&£< 
brought  within  the  limits  of  one  hemisphere,  and  the  greatest  quantity  o 
water  represented  in  the  other.  Of  the  terrestrial  hemisphere  thus  es 
liibited,  London  occupies  the  central  point,  and  its  antipodes  that  of  tb< 
oceanic  half  of  the  globe. 
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onimercial  ties  with  the  natioDs  of  the  west  Bat  when  the  success  of 
Is  anns  enabled  Peter  the  Great  (in  1703)  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
Petersburg,  the  great  capital  of  northern  Europe,  the  country  of  which 
;  constitutes  the  seat  of  empire  immediately  became  a  member  of  the 
Iiiropean  commonwealth,  with  the  different  parts  of  which  its  com- 
:i\uiication,  through  the  agency  of  the  broad  highway  of  the  Baltic,  was 
endered  direct  and  constant.  If,  in  place  of  Uie  Baltic,  an  unbroken 
iiainland  had  stretched  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  the  civi* 
isation  of  Bussia  might  have  been  delayed  for  another  century,  and  an 
>utlet  for  the  superfluous  abundance  of  her  forests  and  her  hides  would 
i£Lve  been  wanting  to  the  industry  of  her  people. 

(85.)  The  mountain  systems  of  the  Balkan  and  the  Alps  constitute  on 
he  north  a  natural  barrier  to  the  Grecian  and  Italian  peninsulas,  and 
mfficed  to  protect  the  early  civilisation  which  grew  up  in  those  favoured 
regions  from  the  rude  assaults  of  barbarian  strength.  During  a  long 
series  of  the  early  ages  of  history,  the  chain  of  the  Alps  marked  the 
limits  between  ciyilised  and  savage  life :  on  the  south  of  the  mountains 
were  arts,  letters,  cultivation,  refinement,  and  the  growing  majesty  of 
the  Boman  name  ;  on  the  north,  vast  forests,  uncultured  plains,  wan- 
dering hordes  of  hunters  and  shepherds,  and  the  rude  warriors  of  the 
German  tribes.  So  great  is  the  influence  exercised  by  a  mountain 
range, — so  striking  the  contrasts  which  ensue  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  physical  position  and  aspect  I  But  the  tribes  of  the  north,  mean- 
•vhjle,  grew  in  their  ruder  strength,  and  when  —  impelled  by  their  in- 
creasing numbers,  and  urged  on  by  the  pressure  of  other  nations  from 
the  eastward — they  broke  through  the  barriers  of  nature,  and  in  the 
Uter  days  of  the  Boman  empire  poured  their  warriors  with  resistless  force 
upon  the  rich  plains  of  Ijombardy,  and  overspread  the  fertile  valleys  of 
southern  Italy,  they  infused  a  fresh  vigour  and  a  more  manly  strength 
into  a  people  enervated  by  luxury  and  rendered  indolent  by  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  prosperity.  From  the  contact  of  the  north  with  the  south— 
the  latter  represented  by  a  people  who  had  grown  up  amidst  the  most 
adTantageous  circumstances  of  nature,  under  a  bright  and  glowing  sky, 
and  in  a  genial  climate  —  the  former  by  tribes  who  had  attained  their 
maturity  under  the  more  bracing  influences  of  a  colder  temperature  and 
a  less  attractive  aspect  of  nature  —  sprang  the  nungled  strength  which 
exhibited  itself  in  such  various  forms  of  intelligence  and  activity,  and 
which,  through  the  storms  and  darkness  of  the  early  portion  of  the 
middle  ages,  prepared  the  way  for  the  triumphs  of  genius  effected  at  a 
later  time.  The  result  of  these  combined  influences  is  exhibited  in  the 
artists  and  architects,  the  poets  and  philosophers,  of  mediaeval  Italy,  and 
in  the  ocnnmercial  enterprise  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Venice,  Genoa, 
Pisa,  and  others  which  clustered  around  her  shores. 

(86.)  Bu(  it  is  in  the  infinite  diversity  of  formation  shown  in  the 
moantainous  districts  of  Europe,  that  the  most  striking  results  of  phy- 
sical circumstances  are  exhibited.  No  part  of  the  world  contains  a 
greater  number  of  districts  which  are  (so  to  speak)  complete  in  them- 
selves,— districts,  each  of  which  is  watered  by  its  own  river  and  tribu- 
tary streams,  has  its  own  line  of  sea-coast,  and  is  divided  from  neigh- 
bouring districts  by  a  chain  of  hills ;  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the  culture,  among 
its  inhabitants,  of  their  own  peculiar  pursuits,  and  the  growth  of  their 
ova  social  forms  and  customs. 
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This  peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  Europe  is  illustrated  by  the 
generally  small  extent  of  the  river  systems  in  its  mountainous  parts,  es- 
pecially in  the  peninsulas  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  num- 
ber of  small  and  partly  detached  valleys  into  which  these  countries  are 
divided :  the  basin  of  each  little  river  is  a  province  or  district  by  itself, 
and  the  watershed  between  its  streams  and  those  of  neighbouring  tracts 
forms  the  natural  (and,  in  many  cases,  also  the  political)  boundary  be- 
tween their  respective  inhabitants.  When,  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  extension  of  commercial  intercourse,  the  people  occup}ing 
these  several  districts  have  mingled  together,  the  various  circnmstances 
amongst  which  they  have  grown  up  have  mutually  acted  and  re-ucted 
upon  the  faculties  and  tendencies  of  each  ;  and  the  diversity  thus  every- 
where surrounding  them  has  helped  to  enkindle  intelligence,  to  awaken 
exertion,  to  stimulate  thought,  and  to  draw  out  those  infinitely  varied 
resources  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  division  of  the  globe  have  in 
all  ages  been  distinguished. 

(87.)  The  Grecian  peninsula,  in  perhaps  a  higher  degree  than  any 
other  part  of  Europe,  illustrates  this  diversity  of  physical  aspect,  and  the 
striking  results  which  so  many  and  infinitely  varying  forms  of  nature 
produced  upon  the  people  exposed  to  their  influences.  From  one  large 
peninsula  it  divides  into  several  smaller  regions  of  analogous  shape,  each 
broken  in  external  contour  by  inlets  of  the  Mediterranean  waters.  Its 
surface  is  mountainous  throughout :  the  chain  of  Findus,  as  it  advances 
southward,  throws  off  on  either  side  numerous  spurs,  which  advance  to 
the  very  shores  of  the  sea,  terminating  in  bold  headlands,  which  consti- 
tute prominent  landmarks  to  the  mariner  who  ploughs  the  ^gean  or 
the  Ionian  waves.  These  branch  chains  again  spread  themselves  in 
various  directions,  and  cover  almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  land, 
dividing  it  into  numberless  little  districts,  each  an  entire  physical  region 
in  itself,  and  each  in  early  ages  the  home  of  a  little  nation. 

To  this  circumstance  we  may  doubtless  in  great  measure  ascribe  the 
early  and  long-enduring  division  of  ancient  Greece  into  so  many  dis- 
tinct political  communities,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  institutions,  and 
united  only  for  purposes  of  common  interest,  as  when  called  on  to  repol 
the  progress  of  a  foreign  invader.  Familiar  with  the  sea,  from  their 
position  and  the  frequent  visits*  of  the  traders  of  Phoenicia,  as  the  num- 
bers of  their  people  increased,  they  resorted  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  to  colonisation ;  and  the  southern  shores  of  Italy  and  Sicily  served 
as  resting-places  in  their  advance  westward  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Again,  in  the  delightful  character  of  their  climate,  the 
various  aspects  of  the  scenery,  and  the  countless  diversities  in  the  forms 
and  productions  of  the  natural  world  by  which  they  were  surrounded, 
the  people  of  ancient  Greece  found  chat  varied  cultivation  of  their  facul- 
ties whence  ensued  those  triumphant  achievements  in  art  and  literature 
which  have  rendered  their  memory  so  enduring,  and  which  still  remain 
as  models  for  the  imitation  of  after  ages. 

(18.)  The  Spanish  peninsula  may  be  pointed  to  as  illustrating  in 
another  form  the  influence  of  physical  circumstances  upon  the  pursuits 
and  character  of  mankind.  Spain  forms  naturally  three  diflcrent  re- 
gions :  the  north.  —  high,  ru^ed,  and  broken,  covered  in  great  part  by 
the  ranges  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Cantabrian  Mountains,  the  latter  of 
which  descend  by  a  rapid  succession  of  terraces  to  the  shores  of  the  Bay 
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of  Biscay ;  the  centre,  —  consisting  of  elevated  plateaus  only  scantily 
watered,  and  spreading  out  into  broad  and  unsheltered  plains ;  and  the 
soathand  south-east,  —  occupied  by  rich  and  fertile  plains  which  aro 
washed  by  die  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  northern  parts  of  the 
peninsula  have  a  temperate  and  yariable  climate,  resembling  that  of  tho 
middle  regions  of  Western  Europe,  and  the  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  similar  to  those  which  belong  to  the  central  zone  of  the 
continent:  the  apple-tree  flourishes,  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  clothed 
with  forests  of  oak  and  chestnut,  and  the  valleys,  watered  by  abundant 
rains,  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  com  to  the  husbandman.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  provinces  are,  in  general,  a  bold,  hardy,  and  industrious  race  of 
moantaineers. 

The  high  plateaus  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  are  destitute  of  trees, 
and  are  alternately  exposed  to  the  parching  influences  of  the  summer 
son,  and  swept  by  the  piercing  blasts  of  winter :  the  climate  is  here  re- 
markable for  its  dryness,  so  great  as  sometimes  almost  to  destroy  vege- 
tation. The  chief  occupations  of  the  people  are  pastoral,  and  consist  in 
rearing  their  immense  flocks  of  sheep,  which  annually  migrate  with  the 
winter  season  from  the  mountains  of  Castile  and  Leon  to  tho  warmer 
plains  of  Estremadura,  The  south  and  south-eastern  borders  of  tho 
table-laod  (to  which  also  the  narrow  region  of  Portugal,  on  its  western 
declivity,  bears  a  great  resemblance)  possess  a  climate  of  almost  tropical 
heat,  and  abound  in  many  of  the  ridiest  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  inhabitants  here  cultivate  the  fig  and  the  olive,  the  vine 
and  the  sugar-cane  ;  and  the  myrtle,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  laurel, 
and  the  mnlbeny,  are  of  the  most  common  occurrence. 

Thns  within  the  limits  of  a  single  peninsula  we  find  a  physical  con- 
formation which  almost  realises  on  a  small  scale  the  diversities  of  the 
enth^  continent  of  Europe  ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  how  much  less 
favoorable  to  the  development  of  man  than  the  Grecian  peninsula  I  The 
coast-line  of  Spain  is  comparatively  unbroken,  so  as  to  close  its  central 
parts  to  access  from  without ;  and  its  rivers,  which  seem  to  afford  Inlets 
to  the  interior,  are,  owing  to  the  aridity  of  its  high  plateaus,  only  capa- 
ble of  navigation  in  their  lower  courses,  which  belong  to  the  sister  king- 
dom of  Portugal  The  climate  of  its  interior  regions  presents  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  :  it  is,  in  fine,  a  land  of  contrasts,  rather  than,  like 
Greece  and  Italy,  a  country  of  harmonious  and  softly-blending  diver- 
sities ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  its  different  parts  have  their  pursuits  and 
characters  modified  accordingly. 

(89.)  The  extensive  and  diversified  inland  drainage  of  Europe  tends 
in  no  small  degree  to  assist  the  industrial  pursuits,  and  to  promote  the 
welfare,  of  its  inhabitants.  The  greater  number  of  its  rivers  are  navi- 
gable,— many  of  them  through  almost  the  entire  length  of  their  courses, 
—and  in  most  cases  their  mouths  form  safe  and  commodious  harbours 
for  the  protection  of  shipping  and  the  encouragement  of  commerce.  The 
importance  of  a  river  is  not  always  to  be  estimated  by  the  length  of  its 
course,  or  even  the  principal  rivers  which  belong  to  this  division  of  the 
globe  would  appear  of  little  value  in  comparison  with  the  gigantic 
streams  of  Asia  and  America.  But  many  of  those  which  make  &e  most 
insignificant  figure  upon  the  map  of  Europe,  as,  for  instance,  the  nume- 
n)U8  streams  which  wut^r  our  own  islands,  afford  the  ready  means  of 
transmitting  tho  native  productions  of  the  soil,  or  the  fruits  of  manofac- 
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turing  industry,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the  districts  through 
which  tbej  flow,  and  thus  serve  a  purpose  of  the  greatest  utility  to  man- 
kind. The  courses  of  the  rivers  point  out  the  direction  which  the 
internal  trade  of  yarious  countries  has  taken  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
in  which  it  still  continues  to  flow.  It  is  either  upon  their  hanks  or  at 
their  mouths  that  we  find  nearly  all  the  great  commercial  cities  of 
Europe  established,  and  the  greatness  of  these  will  in  most  cases  he 
found  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  natural  facilities  which  they  en* 
joy  for  communication  with  adjacent  districts. 

(90.)  The  extent  to  which  piany  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Europe  are 
navigable  has  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  Chapter  (Section  m.)  ;  but 
the  facility  with  which  the  head-waters  of  streams  that  flow  in  oppo- 
site directions  from  the  same  line  of  watershed  may,  in  many  cases,  be 
connected  together,  and  lines  of  communication  be  thensby  opened 
between  difierent  seas,  is  especially  deserving  of  remark.  This  feature 
of  European  hydrography  is  most  conspicuously  developed  in  the  great 
eastern  plain,  where,  as  we  have  already  observed  (Art.  34.),  the  line  of 
watershed  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Baltic  and  White  Seas  on  the  other,  is  marked  only  by  inconsiderable 
elevations,  and  is  in  some  parts  perfectly  leveL  At  seven  difierent 
places  an  artificial  communication,  by  canals  uniting  the  rivers  on  either 
side,  has  been  made  across  this  line,  and  a  complete  inland  navigation 
thus  efiected  across  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  continent. 

In  two  of  these  cases  the  waters  of  the  White  Sea  become  united  with 
those  of  the  Caspian.  In  three  instances,  lines  of  communication  are 
opened  between  the  basin  of  the  Volga  and  the  waters  of  the  Baltic 
And  in  two  others,  a  junction  is  efiected  between  streams  that  flow 
respectively  into  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas.  There  are,  besides, 
several  other  cases  in  which  the  rivers  of  Eastern  Europe  are  united  by 
canals. 

Thus  by  the  aid  of  short  artificial  channels,  which  owe  their  accom- 
plishment to  the  natural  facilities  for  such  works  presented  by  the 
watershed  of  Eastern  Europe,  several  great  conunerdal  highways  are 
formed,  which  unite  together  its  northern  and  southern  regions,  enable 
the  inhabitants  of  each  to  efiect  a  mutual  interchange  of  their  respective 
productions,  and  tend  to  assimilate  their  manners,  pursuits,  and  insti- 
tutions. In  circumstances  of  this  kind,  not  less  than  in  the  opposite 
results  which  ensue  from  the  high  and  scarcely  passable  barrier  of  a 
mountain  chain,  we  see  the  bearing  of  physicisd  geography  upon  the 
social  and  industrial  condition  of  mankind,  and  the  importance  of  a 
careful  study  and  correct  comprehension  of  its  details. 

(91.)  Although  the  mountainous  formation  of  Central  and  Western 
Europe  interposes  obstacles  to  such  undertakings,  yet  here  the  waters  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  are  united  by  a  ca|ial  constructed  across  the 
table-land  of  Bavaria,  which  connects  the  Altmulh,  a  tributary  of  the 
former  river,  with  the  Begnitz,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Mayn,  and  be- 
longing to  the  basin  of  the  Bhine.  In  the  south  of  France,  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  is  united  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  by  the  Canal  of  Lang^edoc 
(or  Canal  du  Midi),  which  extends  from  the  upper  course  of  the  Garonne 
across  the  plain  intervening  between  the  Cevennes  and  the  Pyrenees. 
In  the  British  Islands,  again,  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  of  the 
Grerman  Ocean  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  the  Irish  Sea,  on  the  other^ 
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iscraKdbjrnama'cms  canals,  by  means  of  which,  and  the  navigable 
poftioDS  of  the  rivers,  a  continaons  water  commnnication  is  effected 
between  the  seas  whkh  wash  the  opposite  shores  of  oar  island. 

(92.)  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  climate  of  Earope  have 
ilmdr  been  fnUy  dwelt  on,  and  their  inflnenee  —  combined  with  the 
gcnend  fertility  of  its  different  regions — has  doubtless  tended  to  call 
forth  those  habits  of  industry,  and  various  resources  of  skill  and  intelli* 
g^  hj  which  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  globe  are  so  eminently 
di^mgnished.  With  the  exception  of  that  ^rtion  of  the  steppes  which 
•dymthit  Caspian  Sea,  the  cold  tracts  that  border  on  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
tod  a  few  isdated  districts  of  small  extent,  Enrope  has  no  abiolatdy 
serile  regions, — few  that  will  not  yield  a  remunerative  return  to  the 
liboars  ^  the  hasbandman.  It  has  no  vast  sandy  deserts,  like  tha 
^MUtas  of  Central  Asia  and  Arabia,  or  the  Sahara  of  Northern  Afiica. 
Even  in  its  most  mountainous  regions  the  valleys  are  generally  fertile, 
ud  the  sides  of  die  hills  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

Bttt  the  soil  of  Europe  does  not  exhibit  the  exuberant  and  sponta* 
nnu  productiveness  of  tropical  r^ons ;  it  requires  for  the  most  part 
t^  steady  labour  of  man,  and  the  patient  exercise  of  his  forethought 
ud  esre,  to  call  forth  its  riches,  and  it  is  precisely  this  quality  that 
has  led  to  the  greatest  dervelopment  of  man*s  industrial  powers,  and  the 
coitiVjtioD  of  Ms  intelligent  faculties.  In  the  fertile  plains  of  the  torrid 
fine,  *  where,  under  the  influence  of  a  tropical  heat,  combined  with  the 
moietait  diffused  by  the  great  rivers  of  those  regions,  vegetation  is  de- 
veloped m  the  greatest  excess,  and  the  earth  pours  forth  its  firuits  in 
fpoataaMm  abmidance, — man  has  no  necessity  to  cultivate  the  soil ; 
^  immediate  wants  are  provided  for  by  nature,  without  the  occasion 
^'aertion  on  his  own  part ;  and  he  becomes  the  victim  of  supine  in* 
d:«3)ce,  knowing  no  higher  pleasures  than  the  gratification  of  his  sensual 
appetites  and  indinations.  Exposed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  opposite 
cSaeoces  of  the  frozen  zone,  man  has  to  maintain  a  perpetual  struggle 
^^  the  rigour  of  nature ;  the  mere  supply  of  his  daily  wants  engrosses 
h  whole  attention,  and  he  never  attains  to  the  full  development  of  his 
^^  and  inteUectnal  powers.  Like  the  members  of  the  vegetable  and 
primal  kingdom  aroimd  him,  he  becomes  dwarfed  in  stature  and  stunted 
n  growth.  Such  are  the  people  of  Lai^and,  and  the  Samoiedes,  who 
<<^pTthe  most  mirthem  tracts  of  the  European  continent,  and  who 
>n  equally  below  the  highest  type  of  humanity  on  the  one  hand,  as  the 
^Tes  of  most  parts  of  the  torrid  zone  (from  an  opposite  cause)  are  on 
1^  other.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe  are  im* 
M^  by  the  natural  qualities  of  both  the  climate  and  soil  to  the  exercise 
Bf  industry :  the  labours  of  the  husbandman  are  not  absolutely  suspended, 
B  m  some  parts  of  the  globe,  bv  the  annual  recurrence  of  long  seasons 
of  drought  dtemadng  with  similar  periods  of  excessive  moisture.  The  * 
ff^  modentte  in  quantity,  are  dispersed  through  the  entire  year,  and 
^  nccession  of  the  seasons  varies,  rather  than  checks,  the  business  of 
iecnhivattHr. 

(93.)  Ilie  portions  of  £inr<^  endowed  with  the  greatest  natural  fer* 
BitT  are  those  adjacent  to  the  shores  of  the  MeditL-rranean,  as  the  plain 
i  LombBrdy,  the  valleys  and  plains  of  Sicily,  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
jreece  and  Soothero  Turkey,  and  the  southern,  south- eastern,  and 
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western  parts  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  All  the  middle  and  south-west 
portions  of  Russia,  embracing  the  great  plain  to  the  south  of  the  water- 
shed (Art  31),  are  also  very  fertile  tracts,  and  constitute  the  most  corn- 
producing  country  in  Europe.  The  plains  of  Hungary  and  the  Lower 
Danube  are  very  fertile,  though  marshy  districts  of  some  extent  occur 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rirers.  All  over  the  east  of  Europe,  how- 
ever,  vast  tracts  are  covered  with  forests,  and  agriculture  is  probably 
not  yet  developed  in  those  regions  to  one-hundredth  part  of  the  extent 
of  which  it  is  capable.  In  the  plains  to  the  south  of  the  Baltic,  some 
sandy  tracts,  and  others  covered  with  heath,  occur ;  but  these  are  of 
moderate  extent,  and  both  here  and  in  Western  Europe  in  general,  the  soil 
only  requires  cultivation  to  yield  good  harvests  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and 
other  productions  useful  to  man.  The  general  character  of  our  own 
country  in  this  respect  is  well  known,  and  some  more  detailed  particulars 
are  stated  in  the  account  of  the  British  Islands. 

The  northern  slope  of  the  great  plain  of  Russia  of  course  exhibits  the 
influences  of  the  increasing  severity  of  the  climate,  and  presents  an 
alternation  of  forests,  meadows,  marshes,  and  barren  moorlands.  The 
soil  scarcely  yields  a  sure  return  to  the  husbandman  further  north  than 
the  parallel  of  60°,  though  in  some  places,  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
cultivation  extends  to  a  higher  latitude.  The  character  of  the  vegetable 
productions  of  these  regions  and  of  the  countries  of  the  Scandinavian 
Peninsula  have,  however,  been  already  noticed  (Arts.  65  and  66.). 

(94.)  In  describing  the  distribution  of  the  more  useful  metals  and 
minerals  throughout  Europe,  we  have  noticed  the  large  extent  to  which 
they  are  made  available  to  the  purposes  of  man,  and  the  vast  quantities 
of  some  of  them  which  are  annually  extracted  fh>m  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  The  number  of  people  engaged  in  working  the  various  coal  mine: 
of  Great  Britain  is  upwards  of  200,000 ;  besides  a  large  number  oi 
persons  employed  in  the  coal  trade,  for  which  purpose  about  12,000  ship! 
annually  enter  the  port  of  Ijondon  alone.  Including  copper,  lead,  tin 
and  other  metals,  the  total  number  of  persons  in  Great  Britain  employee 
in  working  the  various  mines  amounts  to  nearly  250,000.  Again 
the  various  branches  of  the  iron  trade  in  England  and  Wales  givi 
employment  to  more  than  200,000  people. 

But  even  facts  like  these  give  but  a  slight  and  imperfect  idea  of  thi 
extent  to  which  the  industry  of  the  people  of  this  division  of  the  glob 
is  directed  into  particular  channels  by  the  greater  or  less  abundance  c 
the  productions  of  the  i^iineral  kingdom  of  nature.  They  show  only  it 
direct  consequences;  but  the  indirect  results,  especially  those  whici 
ensue  from  the  coal  and  iron  so  abundant  in  our  own  country,  are  c 
much  wider  range  and  of  greater  importance.  The  manufacture  of  metal 
into  various  articles  of  use  and  ornament  has  always  been  a  characteristi 
branch  of  industry  in  Southern  Europe  and  the  western  parts  of  Am 
and  was  extensively  carried  on  during  even  the  darkest  portions  of  th 
middle  ages.  The  various  metal-works  in  our  islands  minister  in 
thousand  ways  to  the  supply  of  our  daily  wants  and  household  necet 
sities.  The  numerous  railways  now  in  operation  in  Great  Britain,  &i\ 
also  in  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  other  European  countries,  a 
owe  their  formation  to  the  plentiful  distribution  of  iron  ore  in  this  pai 
of  the  world ;  and  the  iron,  again,  is  only  capable  of  being  turned  to  goo 
account  by  the  occurrence  of  coal  in  near  proximity  wi£  it. 
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Tbns  do  the  various  jHrodactions  of  nature,  when  properly  employed 
bj  the  industry  and  skill  of  man,  minister  to  his  wants ;  and  the  mutual 
action  and  re-action  of  the  world  of  material  nature,  and  the  world  of 
intelligence  and  thought,  one  upon  the  other,  tend  to  elevate  the  scale 
of  haman  happiness  and  enjoyment,  and  give  evidence  of  the  wise  and 
beneficent  provisions  of  a  creating  and  over-ruling  Providence. 

(95.)  In  another  department  of  the  natural  kingdom,  the  extensive 
fisheries  carried  on  by  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  deserve  remark, 
and  show  how  much  local  position  has  favoured  the  development  of  this 
branch  of  industry.  In  England  and  Wales  alone,  more  than  23,500 
people  are  directly  engaged  in  the  fisheries  carried  on  round  our  shores, 
chiefly  those  of  the  herring,  pilchard,  mackarel,  and  cod.  An  idea  of 
the  commercial  importance  of  even  some  of  the  smaller  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  between  300,000 
and  400,000  barrels  of  herrings  are  sometimes  cured  in  Great  Britain 
alone  in  a  single  year,  and  that  10,000  hogsheads  of  pilchards  have 
been  taken  on  shore  in  one  port  in  a  single  day.*  The  fisheries  on  the 
coasts  of  Holland  and  Denmark,  and  also  those  of  the  inland  seas  of 
Europe,  have  been  already  mentioned  (Arts.  74-76.),  and  are  of  great 
valQe,notmere]y  on  account  of  the  produce  they  yield,  but  also  from  their 
tendency  to  foster  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  hardihood  among  those  en- 
gaged  in  them. 

In  the  period  between  the  ninth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  hardy 
iishemen  of  the  north,  dwelling  upon  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  North 
Seas,  and  nurtured,  as  it  were,  amidst  their  waters,  were  especially  dis- 
tingnished  for  their  bold  and  adventurous  voyages ;  and,  stimulated  to 
further  undertakings  by  the  discoveries  made  in  successive  enterprises, 
were  indulging  that  pursuit  of  adventure  in  distant  lands  which  has 
always  formed  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  maritime  nations  of 
Europe,  and  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the 
New  World.  It  may  be  true,  indeed,  that  warlike  and  piratical  incur- 
sions, rather  than  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  industry,  were  the  chief  object 
of  these  andertakings;  but  still,  the  result  upon  the  character  of  the  nations 
engaged  in  them,  in  the  development  of  courage  and  hardihood,  fami- 
liarity with  danger,  endurance  of  fatigue  and  privation,  and  the  growth 
of  a  manly  independence  of  character,  was  the  same  ;  and  it  is  from 
elements  such  as  these,  directed  by  a  wiser  and  juster  spirit  of  intelligence, 
tliai  has  grown  up  the  spirit  of  that  foreign  commerce  which  carries  the 
flags  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  (and  especially  that  of  Britain) 
to  tlie  roost  distant  parts  of  the  globe. 

(96  )  The  comparative  density  of  the  population  in  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe  coincides,  in  some  measure,  with  the  proportional  fertility 
f>f  its  various  regions ;  though  the  one  is  not  always  to  be  regarded  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  other,  since  many  countries — as  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Turkey,  and  the  south  of  Bussia — are  capable  of  supporting  a 
much  greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  they  actually  possess ;  while 
others, — as  Holland,  and  some  of  the  provinces  of  Belgium  —  have,  on 
the  contrary,  though  not  naturally  fertile,  been  made  by  persevering  in- 
dustry the  seats  of  a  dense  population.     The  average  density  of  the 

♦  •*  The  Ocean,"  by  P.  H.  Gosse,  London,  1845. 
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whole  popttlation  of  Europe  is  €5  to  tlie  square  mile.  The  most  tbinlj 
inhabited  country  is  Norway,  which  has  only  ten  inhabitants  to  the 
vqnare  mile ;  Sweden  hais  otAj  19,  and  Hossia  only  28.  In  Beldam, 
the  tnoiA  popaloas  conntiy  in  Europe,  there  ««  383  inhabitants  to  the 
Square  mile ;  in  England,  335  $  in  Ireland,  300 ;  m  Holland,  238  ]  in 
Italy,  188;  in  France,  173;  land  in  Germimy,  160.  In  g^eral,  the 
density  of  population  decreases  from,  the  80O&  towserds  the  nonh,  and 
(in  a  still  greater  ratio)  from  the  west  towards  the  east.  It  is  on  the 
chores  of  t£e  Al^ntic  that  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  are  most  thickly 
clustered. 

(97.)  Finally,  viewing  the  fibysical  geogmpivy  of  Europe  as  a  whole, 
we  may  regard  it  as  a  great  maiitime  region,  —  of  temperate  cHmate,— 
abundantly  supplied  with  inland  waters,— wi&  a  generefiy  f^iie  soil, 
^-^  and  possessing  both  a  contour  and  surface  so  diversified  as  to  afford 
the  greatest  possible  amoont  of  external  aid  in  developing  the  powers  o( 
tnan,  and  assisting  his  progress  towairds  civilisation.  Europe  has  neither 
pathless  deserts,  nor  inaccessible  mountains  ;  and  throughout  its  entire 
length  and  breadth--* from  the  shores  of  the  Adantic  to  those  of  the 
Caspian,  firom  the  Arctic  Ooean  to  the  southern  es^remity  of  Greece 
and  Italy  -^  it  presents  no  obstacle  which  t^e  perscreering  industiy  of 
man  is  not  able  to  overcome,  no  physical  difficulty  which  be  is  inca* 
pable  of  surmounting.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  has  been  tiie  higfawar 
by  which  be  hais  advontMsd,  and  its  peninsolas  and  islands  have  served 
tis  stepping-stones  and  resting-places  in  his  ooorse.  What  the  Medi- 
terranean has  done  for  the  south, — the  Baltic,  and  the  seas  between 
the  British  Islands  and  the  mainland,  have  accomplished  for  the  north. 
The  south,  with  its  genial  climate,  its  fertile  soil,  and  the  protecting 
shelter  of  its  mountain  chains,  has  nuitured  the  childhood  and  youth  of 
man,  and  its  river-basins  have  constituted  the  seats  of  his  early  social 
institutions  and  national  divisions.  His  period  of  manhood  has  been 
reared  among  the  more  bracing  and  hardier  influences  of  thie  north,  and 
has  there  developed  a  ruder  strength  and  a  more  vigorous  natnre. 
From  the  combination,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Western  (>cefm,  of  these 
diverse  (and  yet  harmonious)  elements,  has  resulted  that  character  for 
energy  and  enterprise,  for  ctthB.  determination  and  resolute  endurance, 
which  has  placed  the  people  of  Europe  foremost  in  the  path  of  the 
world's  progress. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

(98.)  The  superior  importance  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
geography  <^  our  native  land  makes  it  necessary^  to  describe 
the  British  Islands  at  greater  length  than  other  countries, 
and  the  maritime  sapremacj  and  commercial  greatness  of  the 
Bitisk  Empire  entitle  it  to  rank  first  in  the  list  of  European 
nations. 

Thd  general  features-  of  Great  Biritaia  and  Ireland  have 
been  noticed  in  Art.  45 ;  but  it  wiU  be  desirable  to  examine 
these  in  greater  detail,  before  proceeding  to  notice  the  seats 
of  particular  branches  of  industry,  and  the  localities  of  the 
principal  towns.  This  will  be  done  under  the  three  heads 
o£— England  (including  Wales)^  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

SECTION  L — ^ENGLAND  JWCD  WALES. 

(99.)  Extent  and  Boundaries, — England  (including  Wales) 
is  bounded  on  the  north  bj  Scotland ;  on  the  we^  by  the 
Irish  Sea,  St.  Greorge's  Channel,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
on  the  south  by  the  English  Channel ;  and  on  the  ^ast  by 
the  Grerman  Ocean.  The  line  of  division  between  England 
and  Scotland  is  formed  by  the  lower  course  of  the  river 
Tweed,  the  high  ground  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  the  estuary 
of  the  SiAway  Firth. 

The  most  northern  point  of  !Englaud  and  Wales  is  adjacent  to  the 
town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  lat.  56°  46' ;  its  most  southern  point  is 
the  headland  called  The  Lizard  (in  Cornwall},  in  lat  49®  58\  A  straight 
line  hetween  these  two  points  (wh!^  doee  not  pass  continuously  over 
the  land,  but  crofises  the  estuary  of  tha  Bristol  Channel),  measures  423 
English  miles.  The  most  eastern  point,,  Lowestoft  Ness,  on  the  eoast  of 
Suffolk,  is  in  1°  46'  e.  longitude,  and  the  mosit  western  extremity  is  the 
land's  End  of  Cornwall,  in  5°  42'  w.  longitude.  A  luie  drawn  between 
I>)we8toft  Ness  and  the  Land's  End  measures  964  miles  ;  but  the  real 
breadth  of  the  island  is  greatest  in  the  soutb — where  a  straight  Hhe 
drawn  between  the  Land's  End  and  the  South  E<»eland  of  Kent  measures 
820  nulesy— *«ad  thence  dimli|iahe8  northward,  until,  towatd^  its  rxor- 
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them  extremity,  along  the  line  of  the  55th  parallel,  it  is  only  64  miles 
between  the  opposite  seas  on  either  side.  The  mean  length  of  the  country- 
from  north  to  south  is  indicated  by  the  meridian  of  2^  west,  which  passes 
through  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  which  thence  to  the  south 
coast  of  Dorsetshire  measures  360  miles ;  —  the  average  breadth  of  the 
island  to  the  south  of  the  parallel  of  53^  is  abont  220  miles,  and  between 
the  53rd  and  55th  parallels,  abont  120  miles^  Looked  at  as  a  whole, 
and  disregarding  intervening  projections  of  the  land,  the  figure  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  triangle,  of  which  a  line 
drawn  along  the  south  coast  may  be  taken  as  the  base,  and  the  town  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  as  the  apex. 

(100.)  The  total  superficial  area  of  England  and  Wales  is 
57,813  English  square  miles,  of  which  50,387  belong  to 
England,  and  7426  to  Wales.  The  length  of  coast-line, 
measured  along  the  principal  salt-water  inlets  and  estuaries, 
exceeds  1800  miles. 

(101.)  Capes, — The  principal  headlands  on  the  east  coast 
are — the  North  Foreland  (Kent),  the  Naze  (Essex),  Lowestoft 
Ness  (Suffolk),  Spurn  Head  (Yorkshire),  and  Flamhorough 
Head  (ibid.). 

On  the  west  coast  are — St,  Bees  Head  (Cumberland), 
Formhy  Point  (Lancashire) ;  the  Point  of  Aire  (Flintshire); 
Great  Orme's  Head  (Caernarvonshire),  Linas  Head  (Isle  of 
Anglesey) ;  Braich-y-Pwll  (the  s.  w.  extremity  of  Caer- 
narvonshire); /S^^.  David^s  Head(FQTnhvo\Q)\  St,  Goven^sHead 
(ibid.)  ;  Worms  Head  (Glamorganshire)  ;  Hartland  Point 
(Devon)  ;  and  the  Land^s  End  (Cornwall). 

The  principal  capes  on  the  south  coast  are — The  Lizard 

i Cornwall),  Bolt  Head  (Devon),  Berry  Head  (ibid.) ;  Port- 
and  BUI  (Dorset) ;  St,  AlharCs  Head  (ibid.) ;  St,  Catherine's 
Point  (Isle  of  Wight)  ;  Selsey  Bill  (Sussex)  ;  Beachy  Head 
(ibid.") ;  Dunge  Ness  i^Kent)  ;  and  the  South  Foreland  (ibid.). 
(102.)  Coasts, — The  western  shores  of  Britain  are  gene- 
rally bolder  and  more  elevated  than  the  eastern,  and  in  the 
portion  of  the  island  now  under  description  the  most  con- 
tinuous lines  of  high  and  rocky  coast  occur  on  the  shores  of 
South  Wales  and  Cornwall.  About  three-eighths  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  western  coast  consist  of  cliffs,  the  remainder 
either  of  low  sandy,  or  marshy,  land. 

Rather  more  than  half  the  south  coast  of  England  is  lined 
by  cliffs,  which  are  generally  higher  in  the  western  than  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  channel.  The  promontory  of  Port- 
land Bill  is  the  termination  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  called 
th^  Isle  of  Portland,  though  really  a  peninsula,  and  connected 
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with  the  mainland  by  the  Chesil  Bank, — a  ridge  of  shingle 
upwards  of  ten  miles  in  length,  composed  of  loose  rounded 
stones. 

On  the  east  coast,  the  cliffs  which  occur  to  the  north  of 
Flamborough  Head  are  bold  and  elevated ;  those  to  the  south 
of  that  point  form  in  general  low  and  nearly  level  walls, 
composed  either  of  clay  or  chalk.  Immediately  to  the  south 
of  the  Humber,  and  round  the  west  and  south  sides  of  the 
Wash,  and  also  on  great  part  of  the  coast  of  Essex,  the 
shores  are  low  and  marshy. 

(103.)  Estuaries,  Bays,  Sfc, — ^The  principal  inlets  on  the 
east  coast  are — the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  the  estuary  of  the 
Humber,  the  Wash,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 

On  the  south  coast  are  Portsmouth  Harbour,  Southampton 
Water,  Weymouth  Bay,  Tor  Bay,  Plymouth  Sound,  Falmouth 
Bay,  and  Mounts  Bay.  The  channel  which  separates  the 
Isle  of  Wight  from  the  mainland  is  called  Spithead  in  its 
eastern  half,  and  the  Solent  in  its  western  portion. 

On  the  west  coast  is  the  great  estuary  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  different  portions  of  which  form  Barnstaple,  Swan- 
sea, and  Caermarthen  Bays.  Further  to  the  northward  are 
Milford  Haven,  St.  Bride's  Bay,  Cardigan  Bay ;  the  mouths 
of  the  Dee,  Mersey,  and  Ribble, —  Morecambe  Bay,  and  the 
Solway  Firth.  The  channel  between  the  Isle  of  Anglesey 
and  the  mainland  is  called  the  Menai  Strait. 

The  coast  of  the  English  ChanDel  to  the  east  of  Selscy  BiU  is  deficient 
in  natural  harbours,  which  are  also  wanting  in  manj  parts  of  the  eastern 
shores  of  England  ;  but  along  the  remainder  of  the  south  coast,  and  also 
alon^  great  part  of  the  western  shores,  many  of  the  estuaries  form  ex- 
cellent harbours.  Among  the  principal  of  these  are,  Portsmonth  Har- 
bour, Plymouth  Sound,  Falmouth  Harbour,  and  Milford  Haven,  all  of 
which  are  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  in  perfect 
security. 

( 104.)  D^th  of  Seas ;  Rise  of  Tides,  ffc, — Of  the  seas  which  lie  around 
the  shores  of  Britain,  that  on  the  west  side  is  deepest, — ^that  on  the  east, 
the  roost  shallow.  Near  the  east  coasts  of  England  the  mean  depth  of 
the  German  Ocean  is  not  generally  more  than  from  100  to  120  feet  at  a 
distance  of  about  40  miles  from  the  shore  ;  oiF  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
it  is  abgut  120  feet ;  o£f  the  Wash,  only  70  feet ;  off  Flamborough  Head, 
120  feet;  and  off  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  from  200  to  250  feet. 
At  a  greater  distance  from  land,  the  mean  depth  of  its  bed  is  only  about 
]  45  feet  in  the  parallel  of  Flamborough  Head,  and  100  feet  in  the  latitude 
of  the  month  of  the  Tyne,  but  it  deepens  considerably  further  northward. 
In  general,  however,  the  central  parts  of  the  German  Ocean  are  less  deep 
than  those  nearer  the  land  (excepting  close  in  shore)  owing  to  extensive 
banks  which  occupy  a  large  portion  of  its  bed.    The  largest  of  these  ^* 
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the  Dogger  Bank,  which  stretches  throngh  its  central  part  for  more  than 
300  miles  from  north  to  south.  Further  to  the  south  are  the  Goodwin 
Sands,  which  lie  off  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  form  a  dangerous  impediment 
to  navigation.  The  mean  depth  of  water  over  the  Goodwin  Sands  does 
not  exceed  from  six  to  ten  feet  The  deeper  channel  between  these 
sands  and  the  coast  forms  a  roadstead  called  the  Downs. 

The  English  Channel  gradaallj  increases  in  mean  depih  from  alwut 
150  feet  in  its  eastern,  to  between  250  and  300  feet  in  its  western,  por- 
tion ;  the  deepest  part  of  the  sea  between  Beachy  Head  and  the  opposite 
coast  of  France  is  210  feet ;  off  the  south  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
276  feet }  and  off  the  Land's  End,  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel, 
880  feet. 

The  bed  of  the  Irish  Sea  is  deep  throughout,  and,  excepting  at  its 
north-eastern  extremity,  is  not  generally  less  than  from  200  to  400  feet 
in  mean  depth.  Midway  between  the  coast  of  Cumberland  and  the  Isle 
of  Man,  the  depth  is  about  100  feet ;  between  the  Isles  of  Man  and 
Anglesey,  200  feet ;  and  between  Anglesea  and  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
400  feet  The  central  part  of  St  George's  Channel  has  a  mean  depth  of 
300  feet ;  the  sea  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  Bristol  Channel  has 
an  average  depth  of  about  150  feet,  which  increases  southward  along 
the  shores  of  Cornwall  to  250  feet. 

The  rise  of  tide  is  in  general  greater  on  the  west  than  on  the  sonth  or 
east  coasts,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  estuaries  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island  have  their  openings  directed  towards  the  advance  of  the  great 
tidal  wave  of  the  Atlantic,  the  height  which  the  tide  attains  in  them  is 
very  considerable.  In  the  Solway  Firth,  in  Morecambe  Bay,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn,  the  tide  advances  with  great  rapidity  and  im- 
petuosity ;  and  as  its  channel  is  narrowed  by  the  nearer  approach  of  the 
opposite  shores,  it  rises  to  an  astonishing  height,  amounting  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn  (near  the  junction  of  the  Wye),  to  60  feet.  A 
similar  phenomenon,  though  to  a  less  conspicuous  extent,  occurs  in  the 
Wash,  on  the  east  coast.  The  general  rise  of  the  tides  around  the 
shores  of  England  is,  however,  much  less ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
the  ordinary  rise  is  19  feet ;  at  Yarmouth,  7  feet ;  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Wash,  22  feet ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  18  feet ;  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne,  15  feet  In  the  English  Channel,  off  Brighton,  the  rise  of 
tide  is  21  feet ;  at  Portsmouth  17  feet ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  Plymouth 
Sound,  16  feet  In  the  Irish  Sea,  the  rise  at  the  entrance  of  the  Solway 
Firth  is  21  feet ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  16  feet ;  at  Holyhead,  24 
feet ;  off  the  entrance  of  Milford  Haven,  36  feet ;  and  off  the  south- 
west coast  of  Cornwall,  19  feet  At  the  entrance  of  Dublin  Bay,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  same  sea,  it  is  only  12  feet ;  and  further  sonUi,  on 
the  coast  of  Wicklow,  much  less. 

(105.)  England  is  divided  into  40  counties  or  shires,  which  maybe 
arranged  in  the  following  manner ; 
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Six  Northern, 

Five  Eastern. 

JFbwieen  Midland. 

Northumberland. 

Lincolnshire. 

Staffordshire. 

Darham. 

.  Cambridgeshire. 

Derbyshire. 

Ciimberland. 

Norfolk. 

Nottinghamshire. 

Westmoreland. 

Suffolk. 

Leicestershire. 

Torkshire. 

Essex. 

Warwickshire. 

Lancashire. 

Worcestershire. 
Oxfordshire. 

Nine  Southern. 

Six  Western, 

Buckinghamshire. 

Kent 

Cheshire. 

Middlesex. 

Surrey. 

Shropshhre. 

Hertfordshire. 

Sussex. 

Herefordshire.   . 

Bedfordshire. 

Berkshire. 

Monmouthshire. 

Huntingdonshire. 

Hampshire. 

Gloucestershire. 

Northamptonshire. 
Butlandshire. 

WUtsWre. 

Somersetshire. 

Dorsetshire. 

Devonshire. 

Torkshire  is  divided  into  three  parts,  called 

Cornwall 

ridings  (the  North,  East,  and  West  Bidings). 

Wales  IS  dirided  into  twelye  counties^  as 

\  follows : 

North  Wales. 

South  Wales. 

Anglesey. 

Cardiganshire. 

Caernarvonshire. 

Radnorshire. 

Benbighshire. 

Brecknockshire. 

Flintshire. 

Glamorganshire. 

Merionethshire. 

Caermarthenshire. 

Montgomeryshire 

Pembrokeshire. 

(106.)  Surface  of  the  land.  —  Only  the  north  part  of  Eng- 
land has  a  mountainoas  character :  the  greater  portion  of  its 
surface  is  either  undulating,  or  consists  of  extensive  plains. 
And  even  the  most  elevated  regions,  with  few  exceptions, 
consist  rather  of  high  and  wide-spreading  moorlands,  with 
rounded  hill-tops,  than  of  continuous  mountain  chains  or 
ranges,  properly  so  called. 

Among  the  principal  tracts  of  high  ground  which  belong 
to  this  portion  of  the  island  are  the  Cheviot  Hills,  the 
Pennine  Chain,  the  Cumbrian  Mountains,  the  North  York 
Moors,  the  Wolds  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire — all  of 
which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  53rd  paralleL 

Further  south  are  the  hills  which  border  upon  either  side 
the  vallejs  of  the  Severn  and  the  Thames.  To  the  former 
belong  the  Clee  Hills,  the  Malvern  Hills,  the  Cotswolds,  the 
Clent  HiUs,  and  the  insulated  mass  of  the  Wrekin.  To  the 
latter,  the  Chiltem  Hills  and  the  North  Downs  (or  the  hills  of 
Xent  and  Surrey).  The  South  Downs  extend  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  last-named  range,  along  the  southern  coast, 
through  Sussex  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Kent 
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Further  westward,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  are 
the  high  chalk  tract  of  Salisbury  Plain,  with  the  Mendip, 
Quantock,  and  Blackdown  Hills ;  and,  in  the  extreme  south- 
west, the  high  grounds  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 

(107.)  The  Cheviot  IJilU  form  part  of  the  border  line  between 
England  and  Scotland.  Their  highest  summit  bears  the  name  of 
Cheviot,  and  is  a  round-topped  mountain,  2658  feet  in  elevation. 

The  Pennine  range  of  England  commences  with  the  western  portion  of 
the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  forms  a  broad  tract  of  high  ground,  which  ex- 
tends thence  southward  to  the  district  of  the  Peak,  in  Derbyshire,  and 
nearly  even  to  the  banks  of  the  Trent.  It  lies  in  the  direction  of  nortli 
and  south,  the  highest  axis  of  elevation  nearly  coinciding  with  the 
boundary -line  between  the  six  northern  counties  of  England, — Northum- 
berland, Durham,  and  Yorkshire  being  on  the  east  side  of  the  range ; 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire-on  the  west.  The  Pennine 
Bange  constitutes  the  most  continuous  extent  of  elevated  land  in  Eng- 
land. Cross  Fell,  the  highest  summit  which  it  includes,  is  2901  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Cross  Fell  is  near  the  borders  of  Comber- 
land  and  Durham,  and  contains  the  sources  of  the  South  Tyne  and  the 
Tees.  Whemside,  Ingleborough,  and  Pen-y-gent,  all  within  the  couDty 
of  York,  are  further  to  the  southward. 

The  Peak,  in  Derbyshire,  is  a  region  of  rounded  hills  and  high  moor- 
lands, intersected  by  deep  valleys.  Its  highest  point,  called  Kinderscont. 
is  1981  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  From  the  Peak  southwards,  the  high 
grounds  gradually  sink  down  towards  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  forming 
several  long  valleys,  or  dales,  which  are  watered  by  the  tributaries  of 
that  river. 

(108.)  The  Cumbrian  Mountains  are  a  distinct  group  of  heights,  lying 
to  the  westward  of  the  Pennine  chain,  with  which,  however,  they  are 
connected  by  a  transverse  range  of  high  gi'ound.  They  cover  a  large 
portion  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  together  with  the  district  of 
Famess,  in  the  north  of  Lancashire. 

The  higher  portions  of  the  Cumbrian  group  exhibit  a  more  mggeii 
and  mountainous  aspect  than  the  hills  in  any  other  part  of  England, 
and  they  exceed  any  others  in  altitude.  The  highest  point  amoni^st 
them,  Scawfell  Pikes,  is  3166  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  the 
most  elevated  summit  in  England.  Helvellyn,  3055  feet,  and  Skiddaw. 
3022  feet,  are  the  next  in  elevation.  The  long  and  narrow  vallejs 
which  are  contained  within  the  Cumbrian  mountain -region  are  generalij 
the  beds  of  lakes,  which  are  more  numerous  here  than  in  any  other  par( 
of  England,  and  add  greatly  to  the  natural  beauties  of  scenery  which 
the  district  possesses. 

(109.)  The  North  York  Moors  lie  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  county 
of  York,  towards  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  They  form  a  high  ami 
for  the  must  part  barren  tract,  with  rounded  surface,  rising  in  some  parts 
into  bleak  hiUs.     The  highest  point  is  1485  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Wolds  of  York  and  Lincoln  are  high  tracts  of  chalk,  which  rise 
with  a  steep  ascent  on  their  western  side,  and  slope  more  gradually  to 
the  eastward,  towards  the  sea.  They  are  divided  by  the  estuary  of  th« 
Humber,  which  separates  the  adjoining  counties. 
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(110.)  To  the  soath  of  the  53rd  parallel,  and  to  the  eastward  of  the 
meridian  of  2^  w.,  the  sur&ce  of  England  is  chieflj  of  an  undulating 
character,  with  broad  plains  that  slope  gniduallj  towards  the  banks  d! . 
the  rivers.  The  hills  which  occnr  are  of  greatlj  inferior  altitude  to 
those  abo?e  described,  and  only  two  eminences  exceed  a  thousand  feet 
in  height 

The  ChStem  and  East  Anglian  HUU  (which  form  together  a  con* 
tinnoos  range  of  chalk  downs,  stretching  fh)m  the  east  side  of  the  Wash, 
in  a  south-westerly  direction,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Thames), 
scarcely  exceed  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  their 
highest  pomt.  The  most  elevated  summit  of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  pro- 
perlj  80  called  (in  the  counties  of  Bucks  and  Oxford),  is  little  more 
than  eight  hundred  feet. 

The  Gee  HiUs,  in  Shropshire,  rise  to  1805  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
Mahern  HUls^  on  the  borders  of  Worcester  and  Hereford,  attain  1444 
feet.  The  detached  mass  called  the  Wrekm^  to  the  eastward  of  Shrews- 
huiy,  is  1320  feet  in  height.  The  Clent  Hills,  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester—to the  eastward  of  the  Severn — preach  1007  feet  in  their  highest 
point.  The  Cotawold  HilU,  further  to  the  south,  in  Gloucestershire, 
attam  1134  feet 

(III.)  The  southern  counties  of  England,  from  the  coast  of  Kent  as 
far  westward  as  the  course  of  the  Salisbury  Avon,  are  traversed  by  two 
psndlel  ranges  of  chalk  hills,  between  and  adjacent  to  which  are  gently 
undalated  tracts  of  country.  These  two  ranges  of  chalk  are  the  Norw 
and  Sotttk  Downs  —  the  former  in  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Hampshire,  the 
latter  in  the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Hants,  nearly  along  the  shores  of 
the  English  Channel.  The  elevation  of  these  chalk  ranges  rarely  exceeds 
eight  hondred  feet,  though  a  few  points  surpass  that  altitude.  Salisbury 
Pyn  (in  Wiltshire),  which  also  belongs  to  the  chalk  formation,  is 
between  five  and  six  hundred  feet  in  elevation. 

T^Mendip  Hills,  in  the  northern  part  of  Somersetshire,  are  1100 
feet  in  hei^t  The  Quantock  Hills  (also  in  Somerset,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  Parret,)  are  1270  feet  high.  The  Blackdown  Hills,  on  the 
borders  of  Somerset  and  Devon,  are  of  nearly  equal  elevation.  The  high 
tract  of  ground  called  Exmoor  (in  Somerset  and  North  Devon)  reaches 
in  its  most  elevated  point  to  1668  feet. 

(112.)  The  south-western  extremity  of  England  forms  a  peninsular 
region,  which  exhibits  great  variety  of  surface,  and  the  high  grounds  of 
which  attain  a  greater  altitude  than  any  other  portion  of  the  country  to 
the  southward  of  the  Trent  This  tract  includes  the  counties  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon.  The  main  mass  of  the  Devonshire  highlands  consists 
of  Dartmoor,  which  is  a  granitic  plateau  of  irregular  surface,  and  all  the 
higher  portions  of  which  reach  to  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea.    Cawsand  Beacon,  the  most  elevated  point,  is  1792  feet 

The  Cornish  Highlands  also  form  high  granite  plains,  with  elevated 
sommits,  the  loftiest  of  which  reaches  to  Ides'  feet  above  the  sea. 

(113.)  The  most  considerable  tracts  of  level  ground  which 
occur  in  England  are  the  York  Plain,  the  Cumbrian  and 
Cheshire  Plains,  the  Central  Plain,  the  Fen  District,  the 
Eastern  Plain,  and  the  Yallejs  of  the  Seyem  and  Thames. ' 
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The  York  Pfain  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  FeBBtiie  ratage>  and  is  the 
most  extensive  valley  in  the  island.  It  is  watered  by  the  different 
streams  that  unite  in  the  channel  of  the  Ovse  and  enter  the  Hnmber. 

Ilie  CumimtLH  and  Cheshire  Plains  lie  oa  the  western  side  of  the 
Pennine  range  —  the  former  to  the  northward,  the  latt»  southward,  of 
the  Cambrian  group  of  mountains.  The  Cheshire  plain  is  of  great 
extent,  and  indndes  (besides  the  county  whence  its  nana  is  deriTed) 
nearly  all  the  southern  part  of  Lancashire.. 

The  Central  Plain  of  England  is  a  tract  of  moderate  elevation,  varylBg 
from  200  to  400  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  It  indndes  (as  the  name  im- 
plies) the  midland  portions  of  the  anuxtxy,  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Trent,  the  Severn,  and  the  npper  Thames^  on  the  north,  west,  and 
south,  and  the  Fen  District  on  the  east.  It  exhibits  no  striking  features 
of  surface,  although  many  of  the  pnocipal  rivers  of  England  h^ve  their 
origin  within  its  limits. 

The  Fen  District  lies  around  the  southern  and  western  sides  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Wash,  and  derives  its  appellation  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  tract  which  it  embraces  being  naturally  of  a  maishy  character. 
It  includes  portions  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Cambridge, 
and  Huntingdon,  with  smaller  portions  of  Norfolk  and  SufoUc 

The  Eastern  Plain  lies  along  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean,  and 
includes  the  greater  portion  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Essex.  It  is  divided  by  the  chalk  range  of  the  East  Anglian  Hills  froa 
the  low  region  of  the  fens. 

The  Yc^eys  of  the  Severn  and  Thames  G<»T6spond  with  the  courses  of 
those  rivers,  and  consist  of  the  low  or  gently-sloping  grounds  which  lie 
along  their  banks.  The  valley  of  the  Severn  is  called  locally  by  different 
names,  in  various  parts  of  its  course.  The  other  river-valleys  of  the 
island  have  numerous  names  which  are  in  moat  casea  derived  from 
those  of  the  streams  by  which  they  are  watered.* 

(114.)  Wales,  which  lies  to  the  westward  of  England,  is 
altogether  a  mountainous  region,  in  which  the  high  grounds 
cover  probably  not  leas  than  nine-tenths  of  the  surface. 

The  Welsh  Mountains  consist  neither  of  a  single  ran^e,  nor  a  suc- 
cession of  mountain  chains.  They  form  rather  a  high  mountain-region, 
in  some  places  spreading  into  broad  masses  of  table-land,  intersected 
by  deep  vaUeys,  and  in  others  forming  huge  mountain-summits, 
which  rise  conspicuously  above  the  surrounding  grounds.  The  highest 
elevations  are  generally  found  near  the  line  of  the  western  coast. 

The  most  elevated  summit  in  Wales  is  Snowdon  (in  the  county  cf 
Caernarvon),  which  reaches  the  height  of  3571  feet  —  a  superior  altitndw 
to  that  of  any  mountain  in  Eng&nd.  Cader  Idris,  in  the  county  o: 
Merioneth,  is  2914  feet  high.  Flynlimmon,  further  south,  on  the  borders 


•  The  physical  geography  of  England  will  be  found  described  in 
greater  detail  in  the  Author's  "  Manual  of  British  Geography,*'  to  wbicb 
Sie  student  is  referred  for  further  information  as  to  the  surface  of  tbe 
coontiy,  and  similar  particulars. 
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or  Montgomery  and  Cardigan,  it  S463  feet    £re^Bodc  Beaeon,  the 
highest  summit  in  South  Wale8»  reaches  2863  feet 

[US.)  Islands. — The  principal  islands  tliat  lie  near  the 
Abores  of  England  and  Wsdes,  are  Man,  Anglesey,  and 
Wight  Besides  lliese  are  manj  of  smaller  size :  as  Walney 
Island  and  others,  on  the  coast  of  Lancashire ;  Bardsey  Island 
and  some  small  adjacent  islets,  near  the  shores  of  Caemaryon* 
in  North  Wales,  with  Bamsej  Island  and  others,  off  the  coast 
of  Pembroke,  in  South  Wales;  Lnndj  Island,  off  the  coast  of 
Devon ;  the  SciUj  Islands,  at  the  entrance  of  the  English 
Channel,  to  the  south-west  of  Cornwall ;  Portsea,  Hayling, 
and  Thomej  Islands,  adjoining  the  south  coast  of  Hamp- 
shire ;  Thanet  and  Shq)pe7,  adjacent  to  the  county  of  Kent ; 
Canvej  Island  and  others,  on  the  coast  of  Essex ;  with  Coqueti 
the  Fern  Islands,  and  Holy  Island  (or  Lindisfam),  near  the 
shores  of  Northumberland. 

The  Ide  of  Man  lies  in  the  Irish  Sea,  midway  between  the  shores  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  has  an  area  of  220  sqnare  miles.  Its  inte- 
rior is  elevated,  the  highest  point,  Snea-fell,  rising  to  2004  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  Isk  rfAnglesof  nearly  Adjoins  the  Welsh  coast,  from  which  it  is 
divided  hj  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Menai  Strait.  It  forms  one  of 
the  Welsh  counties,  and  includes  an  area  of  271  square  miles.  Anglesey 
i^  for  the  most  part  flat,  but  the  smaller  tract  of  Holy  Island  (which  is 
tinited  to  it  on  the  west  by  two  enbankments,  and  which  contains  the 
town  of  Holyhead)  rises  to  700  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Ide  of  W^ht,  off  the  coast  of  Hampshire,  has  an  area  of  1 3S 
sqmie  miles.  Its  surface  is  exceedingly  varied  :  a  range  of  chalk  hills 
rans  through  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  reaches  an  altitude  of  nearly 
'00  feet  St  Catherine's  1£11,  towards  the  southern  coast  of  the  island, 
is  still  higher  and  attains  830  feet 

The  ^iBjf  Islands  are  a  numerons  group  of  islets  and  rocks,  situated 
about  thor^  miles  to  the  &  w.  of  the  land's  End,  and  including  together 
an  area  of  between  seven  and  eight  square  miles.  Only  six  of  them  are 
inhabited.  The  largest  island  of  the  group  is  called  St  Mary,  which 
is  between  nine  and  ten  miles  in  circun^rence. 

The  islands  of  Thanet  and  Sheppey,  in  Kent  are  almost  a  port  of  the 
mainland.  The  former  terminates  to  the  east  in  the  high  chalk  cli£b  of 
the  North  Foreland. 

(116.)  Rivers.  — The  longest  river  of  England  and  Wales 
(and  likewise  one  of  the  largest  in  the  area  of  its  basin)  is 
the  Severn,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Bristol 
Channel,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  But,  with  this 
exception,  most  of  the  principal  streams  f  ow  towards  the 
east  coast,  and  empty  themselves  into  the  basin  of  the 
German  Ocean.    This,  results  from  the  fact  that  the  highest 
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elevations  of  the  land  are  situated  nearer  the  western  than 
the  (eastern  shores,  so  that  the  general  slope  of  the  entire 
island  is  directed  from  west  to  east. 

In  the  north  of  England,  the  watershed  between  the  river-basins  of  the 
opposite  seas  is  formed  by  gronnd  of  considerable  elevation,  and  coin- 
cides with  the  principal  axis  of  the  Pennine  Chain.  But  in  the  central, 
southern,  and  eastern  parts,  the  watersheds  are  of  trifling  height,  and 
can  sometimes  only  be  traced  with  difficulty,  —  the  head-waters  of  the 
opposite  streams  frequently  approaching  within  a  short  distance  of  one 
another.  Neither  the  ranges  of  the  Chiltern  Hills,  nor  those  of  the 
North  and  South  Downs,  form  lines  of  watershed,  bnt  are  broken 
through  by  numerous  river- valleys.  The  entire  drainage  of  the  Welsh 
mountain-system  belongs  to  the  western  seas,  the  waters  of  the  longer 
slope  flowing  to  the  s.  e.  and  k.  e.  by  the  valleys  of  the  Severn  and 
the  Dee,  and  those  of  the  shorter  and  more  rapid  declivity  into  Cardigan 
Bay  and  the  western  extremity  of  the  Bristol  Channel 

(117.)  The  principal  rivers  of  England  and  Wales,  com- 
mencing on  the  east  coast,  from  north  to  south,  and  proceed- 
ing round  the  island,  are  the  following : 

On  the  east  side,  —  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  the  Tees,  the 
Humber  (formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ouse  and  the  Trent): 
the  Witham,  the  Welland,  the  Nen,  and  the  Great  Ouse,  all 
of  which  flow  into  the  estuary  of  the  Wash ;  the  Tare,  the 
Orwell,  the  Stour,  the  Colne,  and  theBlackwater ;  the  Thames, 
which  forms  at  its  mouth  a  broad  estuary,  and  receives  also 
the  waters  of  the  Medway;  and  another  river  Stour,  which 
flows  through  the  county  of  Kent  and  enters  the  sea  on  the 
coast  intervening  between  the  North  and  South  Forelands. 
All  these  rivers  flow  into  the  German  Ocean. 

On  the  south  coast  the  rivers  have  mostly  short  courses : 
the  most  considerable  are  the  Avon  (flowing  past  Salisbury), 
the  Exe,  and  the  Tamar ;  besides  which  are  the  Rother,  the 
Ouse  (of  Sussex),  the  Adur,  the  Arun,  the  Itchen,  the  Anton, 
the  Stour  (of  Dorsetshire),  the  Frome,  the  Axe,  the  Otter, 
the  Teign,  the  Dart,  and  many  others.  All  of  these  flow 
into  the  English  Channel. 

On  the  west  side,  the  Torridge  and  the  Tawe  both  flow  into 
Barnstaple  Bay ;  the  Parret,  the  Bristol  Avon,  the  Severn, 
the  Wye,  the  Usk,  and  the  Taff,  into  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Bristol  Channel ;  the  Neath  and  the  Tawe,  into  Swansea 
Bay;  theTowy,  into  Caermarthen  Bay ;  the  Teify,  into  Car- 
digan Bay ;  the  Conway,  the  Dee,  the  Mersey,  the  Ribble, 
the  Lune,  the  Kent,  and  the  Derwent,  into  the  Irish  Sea ; 
the  Eden  into  the  head  of  the  Solway  Firth, 
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Besides  the  above,  there  are  a  great  number  of  smd,ller 
streams,  by  which  every  part  of  the  land  is  watered :  these 
may  be  best  learnt  by  attentive  study  of  the  Map. 

(118.)  The  T^M  (apon  which  Newcastle  stands)  is  formed  by  two 
branches,  one  of  which — the  North  Tjne — rises  on  the  Cheviot  Hills; 
the  other — the  Sonth  l^e  —  has  its  source  npon  the  mountain  called 
Cross  Fell,  in  the  Pennine  Bange.  The  Tyne  has  a  course  of  70  miles 
in  length,  and  drains  an  area  of  1100  square  miles. 

The  river  Wear  (which  is  wholly  within  the  county  of  Durham) 
has  a  length  of  70  miles,  and  drains  an  area  of  460  square  miles. 

The  Tees  rises  (like  tihe  South  Tyno)  upon  the  side  of  Cross  Fell,  and 
has  a  length  of  75  miles.    The  area  of  its  basin  is  744  miles. 

The  river  Humber  is  properly  an  arm  of  the  German  Ocean,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Ouse  and  the  Trent,  the  former  of  which  has  a 
length  of  150,  and  ^e  latter  of  180  miles.  The  Ouse  (which  waters  the 
p^  of  York)  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Swale  and  the  Yore, 
and  afterwards  receives  the  streams  of  the  Nidd,  Wharfe,  Airey  Don, 
and  Derwent,  all,  excepting  the  last-named,  on  its  right  bank.  The 
IVent  rises  in  the  moorlands  of  Staffordshire,  and  receives  on  its  right 
bank  the  rivers  Tame  and  Soar  ;  on  the  left,  the  Dove  and  Derwent. 
Below  the  oonfinence  of  the  Treqt  and  Ouse,  the  Humber  is  joined  by 
the  river  Hull,  on  the  Yorkshire  side  of  its  estuaxy,  and  by  the  Ancholme, 
from  the  Lincolnshire  side.  The  entire  area  drained  by  the  Humber  is 
9550  square  nulea. 

The  river  Ouse  (distinguLAed  as  the  Great  Ouse),  the  longest  of  the 
rivers  which  enter  the  Wash,  has  a  length  of  145  niiles,  and  drains  an 
area  of  2960  miles. 

The  Thames,  which  is  the  longest  river  on  the  east  side  of  the  island, 
rises  in  Gloucestershire,  upon  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cotswold  Hills, 
and  flows  into  the  German  Ocean  after  a  course  of  215  miles.  It 
receives  on  its  right  bank  the  streams  of  the  Eennet,  Wey,  Mole, 
Darent,  and  Medway  ;  and  on  the  left,  the  Cherwell,  Thame,  Colne,  and 
J>e>.  The  basin  of  the  Thames  includes  an  area  of  6160  square  miles. 
The  Thames  is  navigable  for  nearly  the  entire  length  of  its  course,  and 
ships  of  the  largest  class  ascend  the  estuary  which  it  forms  towards  its 
month,  below  London  Bridge. 

The  Avon*  (of  Salisbury)  is  the  longest  river  on  the  south  side  of  the 
islaod.  It  has  a  course  of  70  miles  in  length,  and  drains  an  area  of 
1210  square  miles. 

The  Exe  (upon  which  Exeter  stands)  has  a  length  of  55  miles,  and  a 
basis  embracing  640  square  miles. 

*  There  are  several  rivers  of  this  name.  The  three  principal  are  the 
one  here  referred  to,  which  flows  past  Salisbury  into  the  Eoglidi 
Channel ;  the  Avon  of  Bath  and  Bristol,  or  the  Lower  Avon,  which 
enters  the  Bristol  Channel;  and  the  Upper  Avon,  which  flows  past 
Warwick  and  Stratford,  and  joins  the  Severn.  There  are  also  sevend 
rivers  which  bear  the  name  of  Derwent ;  and  those  called  the  Bother, 
Stonr,  and  others,  present  similar  instances.  See  the  **  Manual  Qf 
Britiih  Geography." 
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The  Tamar^  on  the  borders  of  Devon  and  Oomwall,  is  55  miles  long, 
and  drains  600  square  miles.  It  forms  before  reaching  the  sea  the  fine 
estuary  of  Plymouth  Sound,  at  the  head  of  which  it  is  joined  by  the 
streams  of  the  Tavy  and  the  Plym. 

The  Zxwer  (or  Bristol)  Avon  has  A  kngth  of  65  miles,  and  drains  an 
erea  of  900  square  miles.  It  enters  the  Bristol  Channel,  immediately 
below  the  mouth  of  the  SeTcm. 

The  river  Severn  rises  amidst  the  mountains  of  Walesi,  upon  the  side 
of  Flinlimmon,  and  enters  the  Bristol  Channel  after  a  course  of  240 
miles,  through  the  greater  part  of  which  it  is  a  navigable  stream.  The 
area  of  its  drainage  is  5540  square  miles.  Its  chief  tribntaries  are  the 
Teme,  on  the  right  bank  ;  the  Vimwy,  the  Tern,  the  Stour,  and  the 
Upper  Avon,  on  the  left  bank.  The  Severn  exceeds  in  length  of  oooise 
any  other  river  in  the  British  Islands. 

The  Wye  rises  also  in  Wales,  and  on  (he  slopes  of  Plinlimmon,  onlj 
a  short  distance  from  the  source  of  the  Severn.  It  enters  the  Bristol 
Channel  after  a  course  of  120  miles,  draining  an  area  of  1500  square 
miles. 

The  Mersey  is  the  most  considerable  of  the  rivers  that  enter  tbe 
Irish  Sea.  It  flows  from  the  western  side  of  the  Pennine  range,  and  has 
a  course  of  70  miles  in  length,  draining  an  area  of  1750  square  miles. 
On  its  right  bank  the  Mersey  is  joined  by  the  river  Irwell,  which  passes 
Manchester  ;  on  the  left,  by  the  stream  of  the  Weaver. 

The  great  estuaries  formed  by  the  Hnmber,  the  Wash,  and  the  month 
of  the  Thames,  on  the  east  coast,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  on  the  west,  receive  the  greater  part  of  the  running  waters  of 
the  island.  The  united  area  of  the  river'-biasins  of  the  Wash  (including 
the  Witham,  Welland,  Nen,  and  Ouse)  is  5850  square  miles :  and  of 
the  Severn,  the  Bristol  Avon,  the  Wye^  and  the  Usk,  jointly  8580  miles: 
if  we  add  to  these  the  areas  of  the  Humber  and  the  Thames  drainage, 
we  have  a  total  of  30,140  square  miles,  or  more  than  half  the  entire 
superficial  extent  of  England  and  Wales. 

(119.)  Lakes, — The  only  part  of  England  in  which  lakes 
sxe  numerous  is  tbe  group  of  the  Cumbrian  Mountains.  The 
largest  of  them,  Windermere,  is  10^  miles  in  length  and  one 
anile  in  breadth ;  Ulleswater,  the  next  in  magnitude,  is  eight 
miles  long  and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad ;  and 
Coniston,  the  third  in  dimensions,  has  a  length  of  5}  miles 
and  an  average  breadth  of  half  a  mile. 

The  smaller  lakes  found  in  the  same  region  are  Wast  Water,  Enner- 
dale,  Butterm^e,  Crummock,  Lowes  Water,  Derwem  Water,  Bsssenth- 
waite,  and  Thirlemere,  —  all  dtnated  on  the  w.  and  k.  vr.  slopes  of  the 
mountain  tract:  Hawes  Water,  which  {as  well  as  Ulieswater)  fies  on  the 
V.  c.  side  of  the  mountains ;  Rydal  Water,  Grassmere,  and  Bstfawaite 
Water,  in.  the  valleys  opening  towards  the  sofuth,  which  is  also  the 
direction  of  Windermere  and  Coniston.  Neariy  all  of  these  are  long 
and  narrow,  or  else  oval-shaped,  bodies  of  water. 

Derwent  Water  lies  at  an  elevation  of  288  feet  above  tbe  sea,  Ullc^ 
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viter  of  918  feet,  and  Windormere  of  11 6  feet.  The  small  lake  of 
Htves  Water  is  7 14  feet  above  the  sea-Ieyel  Windermere  is  in  some 
parts  240  feet  deep,  and  exceeda  any  of  the  others  in  depth,  excepting 
Wast  Water,  which  is  270  feet  in  its  deepest  part.  The  greatest  depth 
01  Ulleswater  ia  2 10  feet  Nomerons  watdfalls  occur  in  tlie  lake  district : 
the  prineipai  are  Scale  Force,  beside  Cmmmock*  Water,  190  feet  high  ; 
Barroif  water&U,  124  feet,  and  Ix^wdore  waterfall,  100  feet,  both  on 
the  east  side  of  Derwent  Water. 

Some  small  lakes  or  mats  occur  in  the  Fen  District,  the  principal  of 
viiidi  are  Bamsaj  Mere  and  Ugg  Mere,  both  situated  in  the  county  of 
Hootiiigdim.  The  small  lake  of  Bregfdon  Water,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tare,  is  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  s  a  few  miles  to 
\hit  fioath  of  it  is  Lake  Loihing,  in  the  latter  county. 

(12U.)  The  largest  lake  in  Wales  is  the  iMke  of  Bala  or  Zlyn  Tegid^ 
ou  of  vhich  flows  the  river  Dee  :  it  is  four  miles  long  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  broad,  and  has  an  average  depth  of  40  feet.  Uyn 
Ccamojff  the  source  of  the  river  of  that  name,  is  one  mile  long  by  three- 
qurtere  broad.  The  Lakes  of  Hanberris^  on  the  V*  w.  side  of  the 
SoovidoQ  group  of  mountains,  consist  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  lake, 
bocfa  long  and  narrow ;  their  water  flows  by  the  little  river  Seiont  into 
the  Ueosi  Strait.  But  lakes  are  not  generally  numerous  in  the  Welsh 
iBOODtaia  system,  and  most  of  those  which  occur  are  of  very  small  size. 

The  laigest  lake  in  South  Wales  is  Llyn  Safaddan,  or  Brecknock  Mere^ 
(to  the  8.  B.  of  the  town  of  Brecknock),  about  3  miles  long  by  1  broad, 
sod  not  more  than  10  or  12  feet  in  avera^  depth.  It  is  situated  in  a 
compnitively  low  and  level  district. 

(121.)  Minerals,  —  The  mineral  productions  of  England  and  Wales 
Hiine  been  already  mentioned,  and  their  great  abundance  described 
(Art.63.> 

Hie  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  coal-fields, 

I  Tke  Norlkumberland  and  Durham  coal-field^  in  the  counties  of  those 
names. 

2.  Tke  Whitehaven  coalfield,  in  the  western  portion  of  Cumberland. 

3.  Tke  South  Lancashire  coal-field^  stretching  across  nearly  the  whole 

of  the  southern  part  of  that  county, 
i.  The  Leeds  and  Nottingham  coal-fieid,  extending  through  the  south 
part  of  Yorkshire  into  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Kottingham. 

5.  The  Leicestershire  coal-field,  occupying  the  n.  w.  part  of  the  county, 

is  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

6.  Tie  Warwickshire  coal  fields  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of 

Coventry  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  county, 

7.  The  North  Slajfordshire  coal-fieldj  extending  over  the  district  of  the 

Potteries. 
8.'  The  S<mih  Staffordshire  or  Dudley  coal-field^  e^^tending  from  the 

neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  and  Dudley,  northward  towards 

the  banks  of  the  Trent 
9.  Tke  Shropshire  coal-field,  consisting  of  some  detached  portions,  the 

principal  of  which  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coalbrook 

Dale  (s  JB.  of  Shrewsbury),  in  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  on  both 

aides  of  which  the  coal  formation  occurs. 
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10.  TTie  Dean  Forest  coal-field,  in  the  district  of  that  name,  to  the  west 

of  the  lower  course  of  the  Severn,  in  the  county  of  Gloacester. 

1 1.  The  Bristol  coal-field,  the  most  southern  in  the  island,  consisting  of 

several  smidl  and  detached  portions  in  the  counties  of  Glou- 
cester and  Somerset,  on  either  side  of  the  Bristol  Avon. 

12.  7^  North  Wales  or  Flintshire  coal-field,  in  the  counties  of  Flint  and 

Denhigh,  and  extending  on  hoth  sides  of  the  estuary  of  the 
river  l3ec. 

13.  77ie  Anglesey  coal-field,  of  small  extent,  in  the  island  of  that  name. 

14.  JTie  South  Wales  coal-field,  extending  through  the  counties  of  GIa< 

morgan,  Caermarthen,  and  Pembroke. 

Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  nearly  all  the  above  districts.  The  localities 
in  which  iron  is  most  extensively  made  are  South  Wales,  Staffordshire, 
Shropshire,  Yorkshire,  North  Wales,  Derbyshire,  the  k.  w.  part  of  Dur- 
Iiam,  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  Northumberland.  Of  the  total  quan- 
tity worked,  the  South  Wales  coal-field  supplies  nearly  one- half.  Iron- 
sand  is  also  abundant  in  the  weald  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  and  iron  was 
formerly  extensively  worked  in  that  district ;  but  the  superior  advan- 
tages possessed  by  the  coal  districts,  in  the  immediate  proximity  of 
the  fuel  required  for  smelting  the  ore,  have  caused  the  iron- works  in  this 
locality  to  be  long  since  abandoned. 

Copper  is  most  abundant  in  Cornwall,  and  also  occurs  in  Devonshire, 
the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  and  Staffordshire.  All  the  Cornish  copper  ore  is 
carried  to  Swansea  to  be  smelted. 

Lead  occurs  chiefly  in  Derbyshire,  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
North  Wales  (in  the  counties  of  Flint  and  Denbigh),  in  South  Wales, 
and  in  Devonshire.  Zinc  is  also  obtained  from  the  sulphuret  of  zinc 
associated  with  the  lead,  but  is  most  extensively  obtained  firom  calamine, 
its  proper  ore,  mines  of  which  are  worked  in  Derbyshire. 

Tin  occurs  only  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  chiefly  the 
former,  in  which  this  metal  has  been  worked  from  the  earliest  ages. 

A  small  quantity  of  «z7{;er,  chiefly  extracted  from  the  lead  ore,  is  foond 
in  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Derby,  and  Flint :  its  produce  is,  how- 
ever, too  small  to  be  of  any  commercial  importance. 

Scdt  occurs  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Cheshire,  in  the  valley  of  the  river 
Weaver.  Brine-springs  also  occur  at  Droitwich,  in  Worcestershire,  and 
at  some  places  in  the  county  of  Durluun.  All  of  these  are  situated  in 
the  new  red  sandstone  formation. 

Limestone  is  abundant  in  almost  every  part  of  England  and  Wales. 
The  best  kinds  of  building-stone  are  obtained  from  a  narrow  belt  of  the 
magnesian  limestone  formation,  which  extends  from  north  to  south 
through  the  counties  of  York,  Nottingham,  and  Derby,  and  which  is 
extensively  quarried  for  the  purpose.  Stone  of  excellent  quality  is  a\s  • 
worked  in  the  district  called  the  Isle  of  Portland  (in  the  south  part  of 
Dorsetshire),  which  belongs  to  the  oolitic  formation,  in  many  other  paits 
of  which  quarries  are  likewise  formed.  Slate  is  chiefly  obtained  in  th^ 
repons  of  the  Cumbrian  and  Welsh  mountain  systems. 

(1 22.)  Mineral  Springs.  — Springs  impregnated  with  saline  componnd^ 
occur  at  Epsom,  (in  the  county  of  Surrey)  ;  at  Cheltenham,  and  Clift«Q< 
near  Bristol  (in  Gloucestershire)  ;  at  Bath  (^Somerset) ;  Leamington 
(  Wafwtck)  ;  and  Buxton  and  Matlock  (both  in  Derbyshire), 
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Cbafjbeate  waters,  that  is,  springs  impregnated  with  iron,  are  found 
at  Tanbridge-Wells  (Kent),  Brighton  (Sussex),  Cheltenham  { Glou- 
cester), Great  Malyem  (  Worcester),  and  at  Harrowgate  (  Yorkshire),  The 
waters  at  Harrowgate,  Cheltenhiun,  and  Leamington,  are  aloo  partly 
snlphureons. 

The  onlj  warm  springs  which  occur  in  England  are  at  Bath,  Clifton 
(near  Bristol)  ;  and  at  Boxton,  Bakewell,  Stonejr  Middleton,  and 
Matlock,  all  in  Derbyshire.  The  highest  temperature  of  the  Bath  waters 
is  117^  of  those  at  Clifton  74^  Buxton,  82^  and  Matlock  about  69^. 
Near  CafdifF,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan  (South  Wales),  is  a  warm 
faring,  the  temperature  of  which  is  21^  above  that  of  the  place,  and 
which  contains  saline  ingredients. 

(123.)  CUmate, — The  general  character  of  the  climate  of  the  British 
Islands  has  been  already  described  (Arts.  49.  and  52,).  They  have 
eTerywhere  a  higher  average  temperature  then  places  on  the  continent 
in  similar  latitudes,  and  experience  in  a  less  degree  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  The  western  shores,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are 
warmer  than  the  eastern. 

The  lowest  average  of  winter  temperature,  about  35^  or  36^,  is  found 
on  the  east  coasts  of  England  and  southern  Scotland,  embracing  the 
district  which  extends  from  the  Naze,  in  Essex,  to  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
and  within  which  the  coldest  portion  of  the  kingdom  is  consequently 
simated. 

The  highest  average  of  summer  temperature,  about  64^,  is  experienced 
in  the  south  and  souSi-west  portions  of  England,  which  are  the  warmest 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  south  coasts  of  Devonshire  the  climate  is 
so  mild  that  the  myrtle  flourishes  in  the  open  air  all  the  year  round;  and 
the  shores  of  Cornwall  and  South  Wales  exhibit  the  same  kind  of 
climate,  though  in  a  less  striking  degree. 

More  rain  falls  in  the  western  parts  of  England  and  Wales  than  in  the 
eastern  districts,  and  more  in  the  hilly  than  in  the  level  portions  of  the 
inland.  The  average  quantity  which  fiiUs  annually  at  a  few  principal 
iix^ities  is  stated  below : 


At  TTaRtings    . 

28  inches. 

At  Coniston    . 

85  inches. 
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35      „ 

Norwich 
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M 
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35      „ 
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32      „ 
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27 
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30      „ 
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23 

»» 
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35      „ 
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>» 
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Plymouth   , 

40      „ 

Whitehaven 

52 

n 

Falmouth    . 

40      „ 

Keswick 

70 

n 

Penzance    . 

41      „ 

Kendal  .    , 

56 

»» 

The  prevalent  winds  in  our  country  are  from  the  westerly  quarters  of 
:he  heavens :  these  are  warm,  and  (the  south-west  windls  especially) 
rcqaently  accompanied  by  moisture.  The  north,  north-east,  and  east 
Ainds  are  cold  and  generally  dry :  those  between  wqst  and  north  are  of 
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mixed  character.  On  a  comparison  of  the  namber  of  dajs  in  tlie  jear 
upon  which  westerly  and  easterly  winds  hare  been  found  to  blow,  during 
a  long  period  of  observation,  it  appears  that  the  westerly  winds  exceed 
the  easterly  in  the  proportion  of  225  to  140 ;  and  that  the  northerly  ex- 
ceed the  southerly  as  192  to  173.  South-west  winds  prerail  most  in  the 
months  from  June  to  December  (inclusive);  north-east  winds  are  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  iu  the  months  between  January  and  May  (indnsire). 
The  prevalence  of  these  cold  winds  in  spring  constitutes,  indeed,  the 
chief  defect  in  the  climate  of  Great  Britain,  and  firequently  operates  as  a 
check  to  the  operations  of  agricnlture. 

(123.)  The  general  character  both  of  the  vegetaticm  and  zoology  of  the 
British  Islands  resembles  that  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  continent 
(Arts.  65-78.)  There  are,  indeed,  many  local  peculiarities  in  the  de- 
velopment of  each  of  these  departments  of  the  natural  world.  Tbas  the 
south-west,  the  south-east,  the  eastern,  and  the  western  districts  of  Eng- 
land, are  each  the  peculiar  seat  of  plants  not  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
island,  and  some  even  are  confined  in  their  range  to  single  counties. 
Bat  these  are  generally  of  small  siz?,  chiefly  grasses,  heaths,  and  ran- 
nus  wild  flowers  ;  and,  though  interesting  to  the  naturalist,  they  are  not 
otherwise  important. 

Among  the  plants  of  larger  size  most  widely  spread  over  both  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  forming  some  of  the  principal  cQn4>onents  of 
British  vegetation,  are  the  common  oak,  the  elm,  the  birch,  the  alder, 
the  hazel-nut,  the  aspen,  the  dwarf- willow,  the  common  yew,  the  black- 
thorn, the  blackberry,  the  common  ash,  the  holly,  and  the  common  do?- 
rose.  The  birch,  alder,  poplar,  mountain-ash,  and  Scotch  fir,  are  the 
princip&l  native  woods  in  Scotland. 

The  maple,  the  beech,  the  Spanish  chesnut,  the  elm,  and  the  common 
misletoe,  occur  chiefly  in  the  southern  part  of  England,  and  diminish  in 
frequency  northward.  Every  plant  which  is  universally  spread  over  the 
British  Islands  is  also  a  native  of  Grermany. 

(124.)  Forests. — Owing  to  the  extension  of  cultivation,  and  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  timber,  the  woodland  districts  of  England  are  by  no 
means  so  extensive  as  formerly,  and  bear  but  a  very  small  proportion  to 
Ihe  whole  surface  of  the  country.  -    • 

The  districts  at  present  most  extensively  covered- with  wood  are  the 
New  Forest  (^TampsAire),  Dean  Forest  {Gloucester)^  Whittlebury  and 
Sakey  Forests  {Northampton^  Alice  Holt,  Woolmer,  and  Bere  Forests 
(all  in  the  easteTn  part  of  Hampshire),  Wychwood  Forest  {Oxfordshire), 
Hainault  (or  Waltham)  and  Epping  Forests  {Essex),  Windsor  Fores; 
{Berks),  Delamere  Forest  {Cheshire),  and  Sherwood  Forest  (in  the 
county  of  Nottingham),  Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  tracts  which 
still  retain  the  name  of  forest,  though  now  only  thinly  covered  with  trets, 
and  in  some  instances  entirely  cleared  of  timber.  • 

(125.)  Inhabitants.  —  The  population  of  England  and 

Wales,   according  to  the   census  taken  ip  .1851,  was  as 
follows : 

England                  -        -        .        -  16,920,736 

Wales            -                  ...  1,005,833 


Total      .        *        -        .        -         17,926,569 
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This  is  equal  to  an  average  of  335  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile  in  England,  and  135  in  Wales. 

The  popdadon  is  very  uneqaally  distributed ;  Wales  is  thinlj  in- 
habited  througbout,  and  only  three  of  its  counties  have  more  than  200 
iiihabitants  to  the  square  mile.  These  are  Flint,  Glamoi^an,  and  Ang- 
lesey. The  countjT  of  Merioneth  has  only  58  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile. 

The  least  populous  of  the  English  counties  is  Westmoreland,  which  has 
only  76  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  though  some  districts  in  the 
mcantainotts  portions  of  Korthumberland  have  even  a  still  smaller  ratio 
of  population;  the  south-east  part  of  Northumberland,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newcastle,  and  also  the  adjoining  portion  of  Durham,  are,  how- 
ever, thickly  inhabited.  Cumberland  has  128  inhabitants  to  the  square 
niile.  The  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire  has  a  ratio  of  only  104  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  which  contain  London,  the 
metropolis  of  the  empire,  are  the  seats  of  the  most  dense  population : 
Middlesex  has  6690.  and  the  eastern  division  of  Surrey  upwards  of  2000, 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  Next  in  order  of  populousness  are  Lan- 
cashire and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Of  tke  mineral  counties,  &Qse  which  include  or  adjoin  the  principal 
coal-fields  are  all  the  seat  of  a  considerable  population :  Durham  has  356 
.:.iiabitants  to  a  square  mile,  Stafford  514,  Cheshire  433,  Derby  288, 
Nottingham  323,  Leicester  285,  Warwick  529,  Worcester  383,  Glou- 
cester 364.  These,  with  Lancashire,  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
he  metropolis,  embrace  the  principal  seats  of  manufacturing  industry. 
I  he  coonties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  population  of  which  is  scat- 
ty red,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mines, 
—arid  which  embrace  moreover  a  large  proportion  of  unproductive  moox- 
idod, — have  respectively  219  and  267  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

In  Eogland,  therefore,  the  great  centres  of  population  are — London ; — 
'he  country  around  and  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  in  South 
Lancashire ; — Leeds,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ; — Birmingham 
M  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  and 
'^'..tt'urd; — and  Newcastle,  within  the  Northnmberhind  and  Durham 
oul-basin.  In  Waks,  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  the  adjacent  part  of  Gla- 
.organshire,  within  the  limits  of  the  great  coal-basin  of  that  dist 

(126.)  Industrial  occupations, — Every  branch  of  industry 
\)T  which  the  climate  and  natural  resources  of  the  country 
•ender  it  adapted  is  extensively  pursued  in  England.  Until 
lie  latter  part  of  the  preceding  century,  agricultural  pursuits 
i^ngaged  tLe  attention  of  the  larger  proportion  of  the  labour- 
tog  population,  and  constituted  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  national  industry.  But  since  the  establishment  and 
rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  proportion  of 
i\ie  ii^abitants  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  commercial 
{'ursaits  has  beoa  ateadilj  increasing.    In  England,  indeed, 

o  3 
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manufactures  and  commerce  are  the  characteristic  pursuits 
of  the  labouring  population,  while  in  Wales  agriculture 
predominates. 

(127.)  Agriculture, — The  proportions  of  cultivable  and 
uncultivable  land  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  are 
estimated  to  be  as  follows  : 

Jn  England,  Acres. 

Cultivated  ....    25,632,000 

Capable  of  cultivation         •      3,454,000 

^29,086,000 

Unproductive  land     -        -  3,256,400 

Total  -         -         -  82,342,400 

In  Wales,  Acres. 

Cultivated  -        -        -     3,117,000 

Capable  of  cultivation  -        530,000 


3,647,000 
Unproductive     -        -        -  1,105,000 


Total  .         -         -  4,752,000 

The  total  quantity  of  cultivable  land  in  England  is  thus 
about  29,000,000  acres,  estimated  to  be  capable,  under  a 
proper  system  of  agriculture,  of  affording  support  to  a  mucli 
larger  population  than  the  country  at  present  contains. 

Li  England,  of  the  land  in  cultivation,  the  proportion 
under  tillage  and  in  gardens  is  about  10,500,000  acres,  and 
that  consisting  of  meadows,  pastures,  and  marshes,  15,500,000 
acres.  In  Wales,  only  900,000  acres  are  under  tillage,  and 
2,250,000  in  pasture. 

The  counties  in  which  the  largest  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants are  engaged  in  agriculture,  are  Lincoln,  Rutland, 
Essex,  Hereford,  Huntingdon,  Wilts,  Buckingham,  Suffolk, 
Cambridge,  the  North  Riding  of  York,  Bedford,  and  Berk- 
shire.    All  these  are  essentially  agricultural  counties. 

The  districts  in  which  tillage^  or  arable  husbandry,  is  pursued,  are 
chiefly  in  the  east  and  south-east  portions  of  the  island,  and  embrace 
the  counties  of  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Hampshire,  Berkshire, 
Bedford,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hertford,  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire, 
with  Durham  and  Northumberland.  In  the  midland  and  western  coun- 
ties, the  system  of  husbandry  is  more  a  mixture  of  com,  stock,  and  dairy- 
farming. 

The  principal  dairy  counties  (from  which  butter,  cheese,  and  other 
farm  produce  are  derived)  are  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Gloucester,  Wilt- 
shire, Buckingham,  Essex,  York,  Derby,  Cambridge,  Dorset,  and  DeTOo. 
'bounties  most  distinguished  for  breeding  and  fattening  cattle  and 
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cheep  areTincoln,  Somerset,  Leicester,  Northampton,  with  the  districts 
of  Teesdale  in  Durham,  and  Cleveland  and  Holdemess  iu  the  North  and 
East  Ridings  of  yorkshire.  In  Wales,  sheep  and  cattle  (including  nn- 
merous  goats)  are  pastured  on  the  hills,  and  tillage  and  dairy  hnsbajidrj 
carried  on  in  the  valleys. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  England  -is  very  considerable.  Wheat 
forms  the  principal  crop,  and  constitutes  nearly  one-half  of  the  total 
Talae  ;  next  in  importance  are  oats  (and  with  them  beans) :  barley  and 
rje  are  grown  to  a  smaller  extent,  and  the  latter  is  not  so  common  now 
as  formerly.  Potatoes,  turnips,  rape,  clover,  hops,  and  garden  fruits  and 
vegetables,  are  raised  in  very  considerable  quantities.  Wheat  is  most 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  south-^ast,  bariey  chiefly  in  the  eastern  and 
midland  counties,  and  oats  in  the  fen  districts  and  also  in  the  north. 
Hops  are  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Worcester, 
and  Hereford. 

The  potatoe  is  very  largely  grown  in  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and 
Cheshire,  and  the  turnip  in  Norfolk.  Bape  is  much  cultivated  in  Lin> 
culnshire  and  Cambridgieshire  ;  both  hemp  and  flax  are  grown  to  a  small 
extent  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Suffolk.  Garden  vegetables  arc 
most  extensively  grown  in  the  metropolitan  county,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  the  large  towns  in  general  Apple,  pear,  plum,  cheny,  and 
apricot  trees,  with  other  productions  of  the  orchard,  are  very  generally 
diifused,  but  the  counties  of  Hereford  and  Devon  are  especially  distin- 
{Tuished  by  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  apple,  from  which  great 
qaantities  of  cider  are  made. 

Husbandry  has  of  late  years  made  great  progress,  owing  chiefly  to  an 
extended  system  of  drainage,  and  the  increasing  use  of  artificial  manures, 
including  guano  (which  is  now  iMTOught  for  tiie  purpose  from  distant 
parts  of  the  globe),  with  town-refuse  and  sewage,  &c  Great  advan- 
tai;es  have  also  resulted  from  the  facilities  presented  by  railways  for  the 
supply  of  lime  and  other  materials  of  agriculture,  and  also  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  produce  to  market  One  cpnsequence  of  this  has  been 
the  great  extension  of  market-gardening,  and  the  increasing  use  by  the 
toTrn  population  of  the  ordinary  vegetable  productions  of  the  mral 
districts. 

(128.)  Manufactures.  —  Qreat  Britain  is  unequalled  by 
any  country  in  the  world  in  the  immense  amount  and  variety 
of  her  manufactured  products,  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  her 
artizans,  and  the  wonderful  contriTances  of  the  machinery 
by  which  their  labours  are  assisted. 

The  great  manufactures  are  those  of  woven  and  felted 
materials,  and  metals  or  hardware ;  and  of  these,  cotton,  wool, 
and  iron,  are  by  far  the  most  important.  Next  in  impor- 
tance are  the  manufacture  of  leather,  silk,  linen,  glass  and 
earthenware,  watches  and  jewellery,  paper,  and  hats.  The 
various  manufactures  of  beer,  spirits,  soap,  candles,  with 
the  different  branches  of  the  timber  and  building  trades, 
fillip-building,  turnery,  coach-making,  musical  instnunents, 
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&c.,  are  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  emplo  j 
the  labour  of  great  numbers  of  people.  The  manufacture 
of  various  articles  from  India-rubber,  and  also  from  the 
substance  called  gutta-percha,  both  of  recent  introduction, 
may  be  referred  to  as  examples  of  ihe  readiness  with  which 
the  skilled  labour  of  our  artizan  population  adapts  itself  to 
'^every  material  presented  to  the  exercise  of  its  industry. 

The  cotton  manufacture  has  its  chief  seat  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and 
the  neighbouring  coanties  of  the  north  midland  district  The  number 
of  cotton  factories  exceeds  two  thousand,  considerably  more  than  half 
of  which  are  situated  in  Lancashire.  The  principal  places  in  which 
the  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on  are  Manchester,  Oldham,  Bolton, 
Ashton,  Preston,  Blackburn,  Bury,  Middleton,  Burnley,  and  Choriey, 
all  in  Lancashire,  —  Stockport^  Hyde,  and  Duckenfield,  in  Cheshire, 
' —  and  Glossop  in  Derbyshire. 

The  hosiery  manufacture,  in  which  cotton  is  chiefly  used,  is  principally 
carried  on  at  Nottingham  ;  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stockings  at 
Leicester,  and  of  silk  at  Derby.  In  the  three  counties  of  Nottingham, 
Leicester,  and  Derby,  is  also  a  considerable  manufacture  of  cotton  into 
lace  and  bobbin-net. 

The  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  wooUen  manu- 
facture^  which,  until  the  introduction  and  rapid  extension  of  cotton 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  centniy,  was  the  staple  manufacture  of 
England.  Leeds,  Halifax,  Bradford,  and  Huddersfield,  all  in  the  county 
of  York,  with  Rochdale  in  Lancashire,  are  the  towns  in  which  it  is  most 
extensively  carried  on.  At  Norwich,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  is  a 
considerable  manufaclore  of  crapes,  and  in  the  west  of  England  broad- 
cloths and  kerseymeres  are  extensively  manufactured  in  the  counties  of 
Gloucester  and  Wilts. 

The  making  of  carpets  is  most  extensirely  pursued  in  the  West  Riding 
of  York,  and  at  Kidderminster  (in  the  county  of  Worcester)  ;  also  at 
Louth,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  elsewhere.  What  are  called  Brussels  carpets 
are  chiefly  made  at  Kidderminster,  and  the  so-called  Kidderminster 
carpets  are  mostly  the  produce  of  Yorkshire  or  of  Scotland. 

The  manufacture  of  flannel  and  various  woollen  goods  is  largely  car- 
ried on  in  Wales,  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  the  counties  of  Glamorgan,  Caermaithen,  Denbigh,  and 
Merioneth.  The  towns  of  Welshpool  (in  Montgomeryshire),  and 
Wrexham  (in  Denbighshire),  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  flannel  trade. 

The  silk  maniifacture  is  carried  on  in  the  metropolis,  and  also  in 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire  ;  the  district  called  Spitalflelds,  in  the  east  of 
London,  and  the  town  of  Macclesfield,  in  Cheshire,  are  its  prindpal 
seats.  The  silks  of  England,  however,  do  no%  equal  those  of  fVance  in 
point  of  taste  and  elegance  <^  design. 

The  linen  manv/acture  is  small  in  extent,  and  the  town  of  Bamsley*  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  its  principal  seat. 

Besides  the  above,  a  great  variety  of  other  branches  of  textile  manu- 
facture are  pursued,  including  the  working  of  hemp  into  sacking,  cord- 
'■s,  &c.,  rope-making,  straw^plaiting,  basket^making,  wire-* 
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working  ;  the  making  of  ribbons,  fringes,  'tnmmings,  the  prmting  of 
cottons,  and  numerous  others. 

The  iron  and  hardware  manufacture  has  its  chief  seats  in  the  sonth  part 
of  StaflTordshire  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  Warwick  ;  in  Shropshire, 
Derbyshire,  and  the  West  Hiding  of  York  ;  and  in  the  county  of  Gla- 
morgan, in  Wales.  The  principal  towns  for  the  making  of  hardware 
goods  are  Birmingham,  Dudlej,  Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  and  Bilstoni 
together  with  Sheffield,  in.  Yorkshire,  which  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  cut- 
lery trade.  In  Wales,  Merthyr-TydTll  is  the  chief  seat  of  this  branch 
of  industry. 

The  leather  manufacture  ^ves  extensive  employment.  The  shoe  trade 
has  its  chief  seat  in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Staffoid,  and  the 
metropolis  ;  that  of  gloves  at  Worcester ;  of  saddlery  in  London  and 
Staffordshire  ;  and  that  of  fiirs  in  LondonH- 

The  making  of  earthenware  is  most  extensively  carried  on  in  the  north 
of  Stafford^ire,  in  a  district  which  from  this  circumstance  is  called  the 
Potteries.  Porcelain  is  also  made  in  Derbyshire,  at  Leeds,  and  at  Wor- 
cester, which  latter  place  is  especially  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its 
china.  Glass  is  made  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  in 
London,  in  Staffordshire,  Lancashire,  and  also  at  Birmingham,  Stour- 
bridge, Bristol,  and  other  places. 

The  making  of  watches  and  clocks  employs  a  large  number  of  persons; 
London  is  the  principal  seat  of  this  branch  of  industry,  which  is  also 
extensively  pursued  at  Liverpool,  Coventry,  and  other  places. 

The  manufacture  of  sUver  and  plated  goods  has  its  chief  seats  in 
London,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield.  In  the  former  place  most  silvef 
plate  is  made,  in  the  two  latter  most  of  the  plated  ware.  Gold  plate  is 
likewise  made  in  London. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  counties  adja- 
cent to  the  metropolis,  which  is  the  great  seat  of  the  book  trade.  In 
connection  with  the  book  trade  is  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of 
printers,  book-binders,  book  and  print-sellers,  type-founders,  engravers, 
ink-makers,  map-sellers,  &c.  &c. 

The  manufacture  of  heer  and  spirits  is  a  very  considerable  branch  of 
industry.  The  quantity  of  beer  annually  brewed  is  not  less  than 
12,000,000  barrels,  and  the  quantity  of  spirits  ma4e  averages  from 
6,000,000  to  8,000,000  of  gallons. 

Ship-building  is  most  extensively  pursued  at  London,  Liverpool,  Sun- 
derland, Plymouth,  and  Portsmouth ;  to  a  less  extent,  at  Chatham,  Hull, 
Bristol,  Whitby,  Yarmouth,  Newcastle,  Whitehaven,  and  most  other 
ports.  Connected  with  this  are  numerous  boat-builders,  block  and  oar- 
makers,  sail-makers,  ship-caulkers,  &c. 

The  counties  in  which  the  largest  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  trade  and  manufactures  are  Lancashire,  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Warwickshire,  Nottingham^ire, 
^Middlesex,  Leicestershire,  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Worcester* 
fchire.  These  are  essentially  the  manufacturing  counties.  Lancashire  is 
identified  with  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshhre 
^vith  that  of  woollen  goods,  Stafibrdshire  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Worcester  and  Warwick  with  the  making  of  iron  and  hardware ;  and 
these  three  localities  represent  the  great  and  prominent  features  in  tb^ 
manufacturing  industry  of  our  country. 
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(129.)  Commerce. -^  The  foreign  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  is  more  considerable  than  that  of  any  other  conntrj, 
and  extends  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  tKe  globe.  It  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  in  the  import  of  raw  materials  and 
tropical  produce,  and  the  export  of  manufactured  goods, — 
our  ships  in  many  cases  carrying  back  to  distant  countries 
in  a  manufactured  state  the  fabrics  originally  brought  from 
thence  in  the  condition  of  native  and  unworked  material. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  cotton  trade,  the  material 
of  which  is  wholly  derived  from  abroad,  and  its  consumption 
in  a  manufactured  state  largely  dependent  upon  foreign 
markets.  To  a  less  eiiient,  the  woollen  trade  is  of  similar 
character,  the  greater  part  of  the  material  being  derived 
from  abroad,  though  a  considerable  quantity  is  also  drawn 
from  the  home  supply. 

Imports. — The  largest  article  of  import  into  Great  Britain  is  ratv  cot' 
tony  chiefly  derived  from  the  United  States  (which  supply  six-sevenths  of 
the  entire  quantity),  the  East  Indies,  Brazil,  and  Egypt.  The  total 
amount  of  cotton  annually  imported  into  the  British  Islands  is  little  less 
than  900,000,000lb8. 

Wool  is  imported  from  the  British  colonies  in  Australia,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  East  Indies.  The  Australian  colonies  alone  furnish 
half  the  entire  quantity,  and  the  supply  from  them  is  yearly  increasing. 
A  considerable  quantity  is  also  derived  from  Germany.  The  annual 
import  of  wool  exceeds  90,000,0001  bs.  Alpaca  and  lama  wool  are  now 
imported  from  South  America,  and  their  consumption  is  on  the  in- 
crease ;  as  is  also  that  of  mohair,  or  goat*s  wool,  from  the  countries 
of  Western  Asia. 

Silk  is  imported,  in  a  taw  state,  from  India,  Italy,  China,  and  France, 
of  which  India  supplies  the  largest  proportion.  The  quantity  annually 
imported  varies  from  4,000,000Tbs  to  6,000,000lbs.  The  import  of  manu- 
factured silks,  chiefly  from  France,  is  also  very  considerable. 

Flax  is  imported  from  Russia  and  the  other  countries  adjacent  to  the 
Baltic,  but  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  manufactures. 
Its  consumption  in  England  is  inconsiderable.  Hemp  is  largely  imported 
from  Kussia,  and  some  also  from  the  East  Indies. 

Hides  are  imported  from  Russia,  India,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
South  America.  Russia  has  hitherto  supplied  the  larger  quantity  of  these, 
and  also  of  tallow^  which  forms  a  very  considerable  article  of  import. 

Of  timber y  the  largest  proportion  (chiefly  pine  and  fli)  is  derived  from 
Canada  and  the  other  British  provinces  in  North  America,  and  also  a 
considerable  quantity  from  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Mahogany  is  chiefly  brought  from  Honduras,  and  a  variety  of  ornamental 
woods,  including  cedar,  boxwood,  rosewood,  satinwood,  &c.,  from  the 
coasts  of  tropical  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  countries  on  the  east- 
ern shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Teak  wood  is  imported  frt>m  India 
and  Western  Africa,  and  is  largely  used  for  ship-building. 

"'cles  of  food  imported  for  home  consumption,  the  most  important 
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are  Ua  (about  70,00<V>00lbs.  annually),  deriyed  almost  wholly  from 
China ;  coffee  (57,0OO,000lbs.),  principaUj  from  Ceylon,  Central  Ame- 
rica,  the  West  Indies,  and  Brazil ;  and  sugar  (more  than  800,000,000lbs.) 
lirom  the  West  Indies,  Maaritios,  Cuba,  the  East  Indies,  and  Brazil,  to- 
gether with  a  considerable  quantity  of  molasses  or  treacle. 

Of  spirita  and  wines,  brandy  (about  3,000,000  gallons)  is  imported 
almost  wholly  fix>m  France, — rum  (nearly  7,000,000  gallons),  chiefly 
from  Jamaica,  and  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies ;  —  and  wine  (nearly 
8,000,000  gallons),  principally  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and,  to  a  much 
less  extent,  from  Madeira,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sicily,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Canary  Islands. 

Of  yarions  kinds  of  oils,  palm-oil  is  imported  from  Western  Africa,— 
oliye-oil  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  —  rape-oil  from  Holland  and 
Germany, — cocoa-nut  oil  from  the  East  Indies,  —  cod-oil  from  New- 
foundland,—  spermaceti  and  yarious  train-oils  from  the  fisheries  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  shores  of  Australia,  Newfoundland,  and 
Greenland.  A  considerable  quantity  of  cod-oil  is  also  obtained  from 
Peterhead  (on  the  coast  of  Aberdeenshire),  and  rape-oil  is  eztensiyely 
made  at  Newcastle,  South  Shields,  Liyerpool,  and  other  places  on  our 
own  shores.  The  Northern  whale-fishery  is  now  less  extensiye  than 
formerly :  that  in  the  Southern  Seas  is  largely  on  the  increaae. 

Com  and  grain  of  yarious  descriptions  are  now  annually  imported  into 
the  British  Elands.  The  imports  of  grain  embrace  wheat  (principally 
from  Bossia,  Fmssia,  the  United  States,  France,  ISgypt,  Turkey,  Britisk 
North  America,  Denmark,  and  Germany),  —  barley  and  oats  (frt>m 
Denmark,  Germany,  and  Holland),  —  rye  (from  Russia), — and  maize^ 
or  Indian  com,  principally  from  the  United  States,  the  Turkish  proyincea 
on  the  Danube,  Austria,  and  Hungary.  Rice  is  imported  from  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  the  United  States ;  sago  from  the  East 
Indies;  — arroir-roo<  from  the  Bermudas,  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  South  America. 

Of  an  immense  yariety  of  other  articles  of  import,  some  ei  the  princi- 
pal are  cocoa  (South  America)  ;  —  pepper,  ginger,  nutmegs,  cinnamon 
cloves, and  other  spices  (from  the  East  Indies  and  Ceylon);  —  dried 
fruits,  including  raisins  (Spain,  Turkey,  and  other  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries), CQirants  (from  (^reece  and  the  Ionian  Islands),  and  figs  (from 
Turkey) ;  —  oranges  (from  the  Azores,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Malta)  -^ — 
nuts,  almonds,  &c  (from  Spain  and  Portugal);  —  butter,  eggs,  and 
cheese  (from  Holland,  France,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  latter 
also  from  the  United  States); — salt  beef  and  pork  ; — yarioua  medicinal 
herbs  (from  Turkey,  China,  South  America,  India,  and  the  United  States); 
—  with  pme-apples,  yams,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  from  the  West 
Indies. 

Tobacco  is  largely  imported  (about  35,000,000lbs.  annually)  chiefly 
from  the  United  States  ',  also  firom  various  parts  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  yarious  dyes  and  tanning  stufiv,  incln* 
iing  shnmac,  yalonia,  indigo,  cochineal,  g^nm-arabic,  shellac,  madder, 
&c. ; — pot  and  peail  ashes  (from  the  United  States  and  Canada) ;  — 
jiirilla  (from  Spain  and  other  Mediterranean  countries) ;  —  sulphur 
from  Naples) ; — saltpetre  (Peru,  India,  &c.) ;  — together  with  many 
others  of  less  importance.     The  substance  called  guano  is  large^ 
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imported  as  a  manure,  chiefly  from  the  Chincha  Islands,  on  the  coast  of 
Peru. 

Exports.  — The  principal  articles  of  export  fVom  the  British  Islands, 
enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  imp)Ortance,  are  manufactured  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  cotton  yam,  wrought  iron  and  steel,  hardware  and 
cutlery,  lii^en  manufactures,  copper  and  brass  goods,  coals,  earthenware, 
manufactured  silk,  beer  and  ale,  leather,  glass,  tin,  salt,  dried  fish,  soap 
and  candles,  machinery,  stationery,  books,  &c.  The  total  value  of  these 
averages  annually  about  £  80,000,000  *,  of  which  cotton  manufactures  and 
cotton  yarn  amount  to  upwards  of  £  20,000,000 ;  woollen  manufactures 
to  about  £  6,000,000  ;  linen  manufactures  to  above  £  4,000,000  ;  metals 
(chiefly  iron  and  steel)  to  about  £  5,000,000  ;  and  hardwares  and  cutlery 
to  upwards  of  £  3,000,000.  The  linen,  however,  is  cluefly  the  produce  <^ 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Of  these  articles,  the  largest  quantities  are  exported  to  the  United 
States  ;  next  in  succession,  to  Australia,  the  East  Indies,  Germany, 
Frussia,  Holland,  the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  Brazil,  Turkey, 
France,  the  West  Indies,  Hussia,  Italy,  China,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Chili, 
Peru,  and  other  South  American  States  ;  and  in  a  less  degree  to  every 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  quantity  of  shipping  by  which  so  large  a  foreign  trade  is  carried 
on  is  necessarily  very  considerable.  In  1853,  there  were,  belonging  to 
Britain,  above  25,000  sailing  vessels,  making  upwards  of  3,780,006  tons, 
with  nearly  200,000  men.  Besides  these,  are  nearly  1400  steam- vessels, 
the  use  of  which,  both  for  the  transit  of  merchandise  and  passengers, 
has  very  largely  increased  of  late  years.  Steamers  now  navigate  every 
part  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  (including  the  Mediterra> 
nean  and  Red  Seas).  More  than  400  steam-vessels,  with  a  tonnage 
cxceding  1 13,000,  belong  to  the  port  of  London  alone. 

Of  the  tonnage  of  ships,  not  English,  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
Britain,  the  largest  quantity  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  next  in 
order  to  Prance,  Germany,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Hoiland,  Norway,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Belgium,  and  Italy. 

The  voyages  made  in  the  coasting  trade  between  the  vuious  ports  of 
the  British  Islands  amount  annually  to  upwards  of  300,000  in  number 
(above  25,000,000  tons),  of  which  tihe  coasting  trade  of  England  alone  is 
about  16,000,000  tons. 

The  principal  ports  for  the  foreign  trade  are  Liverpool,  London,  Hull, 
Stockton,  and  Southampton ;  for  the  Irish  trade,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool ; 
and  for  the  coasting  trade  in  general,  Newcastle,  Gloucester,  Plymouth, 
'Whitehaven,  and  Sunderland.  Including  the  foreign,  Irish,  and  coasting 
trade,  the  tonnage  of  ships  annually  entering  the  port  of  Liverpool 
exceeds  3,800,000:  that  of  London  (exclusive  of  colliers)  is  upwards  oi 
3,000,000.  The  foreign  tonnage  of  Liverpool  has  for  some  years  past 
exceeded  that  of  London,  and  is  increasing  in  a  much  faster  ratio. 

(130.)  Jnterttal  trade  and  mearis  of  communication. — Tlie  vast  internal 
-tn^c  constantly  carried  on  in  every  part  of  the  British  Islands  (acd 
especially  in  England)  is  facilitated  by  the  numerous  roads  which,  to- 
gether with  canals  and  railways,  intersect  the  country  in  every  direction. 
In  England  alone  are  above  2300  miles  length  of  canab,  and  1800  miles 
river  navigation,  so  that  a  most  extensive  system  of  water  communi- 
nned  between  the  different  parts  of  this  conntxy.     The  &r^ 
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canal  fonoed  in  England  was  completed  in  the  year  1 760.  Bj  means  of 
these  artificial  channels,  the  opjposite  shores  of  die  island  are  united,  and 
the  waters  of  all  the  principal  nvers  connected  one  with  another.  Thas 
the  basin  of  the  Humher  is  united  to  that  of  the  Mersey  by  canals  which 
in  three  different  places  cross  the  watershed  of  the  Pennine  Chain  (the 
Leeds  and  Liyerpool,  the  Rochdale,  and  the  Hnddersfield  Canals),  and 
also  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  which  unites  the  waters  of  the  Trent  and 
the  Mersey.  From  the  last-«mentioned  canal,  again,  a  similar  line  of  com* 
nmnication  extends  through  the  m|ddle  of  the  country,  past  Birmingham, 
to  the  Thames,  at  London,  and  also,  by  the  valley  of  the  Cherwell,  to  the 
same  rirer  at  Oxford.  The  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  connects  thQ 
waters  of  those  rivers,  crossing  the  line  of  the  Cotswold  UiUs  ;  and  tbQ 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  unites  the  Kennet  (a  tributaij  of  the  Thames) 
with  the  lower  Avon,  which  flows  into  the  Bristol  Channel  Othersy 
again,  extend  from  the  basin  of  the  Thames  to  the  rivers  of  the  south 
coast  Although,  since  the  introduction  of  railways,  of  less  relative  im« 
portance  than  formerly,  the  canal  and  river  navigation  is  still  largely  used 
for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  goods. 

Radwajfa. — ^The  first  railway  constructed  expressly  with  a  view  to 
passenger  traffic,  and  worked  by  locomotive  engines,  was  that  between 
the  towns  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  (a  distance  of  thirty -one  miles), 
opened  in  1830.  Within  the  twenty-five  years  since  elapsed,  this  mode  of 
commanication  has  increased  to  ah  astonishing  extent,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  total  length  of  the  railways  open  for  traffic  in  England  and  Wales 
i^  nearly  6000  miles,  besides  many  lines  in  progress  of  construction. 
Altogether,  England  has  a  more  extensive  system  of  railway  communi- 
cation than  any  other  European  country,  excepting  Belgium. 

Since  the  formation  of  railways,  the  internal  traffic  of  the  country  has 
^^tly  increased,  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  rate  of  speed  with  which 
journeys  are  performed,  and  the  superior  economy  of  this  mode  of  convey- 
ance as  compared  with  that  of  coach  travelling.  Places  which  were 
ibrmerly  distant  a  journey  of  two  or  three  days  and  nights,  can  now  be 
I'cached  within  a  single  period  of  daylight,  and  all  the  principal  towns  of 
England  are  brought  within  a  journey  of  fix)m  four  to  six  hours  from  the 
metropolis. 

The  recent  introduction  of  the  electric  telegraph  upon  the  principal 
lines  of  railway  has  already  exerted  a  powerful  and  beneficial  influence 
tiFK)n  the  commercial  and  social  relations  of  the  country.  By  its  means, 
the  prices  of  every  market,  the  arrival  of  packets,  and  the  signalling  of 
ships,  are  now  known  inunediately  in  all  the  great  seats  of  trade ;  and 
mturmation  of  the  commission  of  crime  is  transmitted  from  town  to  towii 
^ith  oneiring  certainty  and  instantaneous  rapidity. 

(131.)  National  divisians. — The  fiftj-two  counties  into 
which  England  and  Wales  are  divided  have  been  already 
mentioned  (Art.  105.).  Most  of  the  counties  are  subdivided 
into  hundreds^  and  these  again  into  parishes.  Yorkshire  is 
divided  into  three  ridings,  the  subdivisions  of  which  are 
called  wapentahei,  Kent  has  an  intermediate  division  into 
^tha,  and  Sussex  into  rapeSy  each  of  which  are  subdivided 
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into  hundreds.  The  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
landy  Westmoreland,  Durham,  and  Lancashire,  are  divided 
into  wards.  In  Lincolnshire,  some  of  the  divisions  are  called 
wapentakes,  and  others  hundreds.  The  entire  number  of 
parishes  is  8511  in  England,  and  869  in  Wales, 

Another  diTision  of  the  conntiy,  of  recent  introduction,  is  that  into  poor* 
law  unions,  the  names  of  which  are  generally  derived  from  one  of  the 
principal  market-towns  within  their  cifcuit.  For  political  purposes,  also, 
all  the  larger  English  counties  have  heen  separated  into  two  divisions, 
distinguished  either  as  a  northern  and  southern,  or  an  eastern  and  west- 
em,  division. 

Tlie  ecclesiastical  division  of  England  and  Wales  is  into  two  arcbi- 
episcopal  provinces  (those  of  Canterbury  and  York),  which  embrace 
twenty-six  bishoprics,  only  six  of  which  are  within  the  province  of  York. 
Each  bishopric  is  subdivided  into  deaneries,  and  each  deanery  into 
parishes,  which  latter  is  both  an  ecclesiastical  and  a  civil  division. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  also  local  divisions  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  the  limits  of  which  are  dependent,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the 
natural  features  of  the  district.  They  form,  indeed,  in  many  cAses,  dis- 
tinct geographical  divisions,  and  indicate  the  seat  of  particular  classes  of 
the  population,  and  peculiar  industriaL  pursuits.  Thus,  the  low  district 
in  the  south-east  part  of  Lincolnshire,  adjacent  to  the  shores  of  the  Wash, 
Is  called  Holland,  which  country  it  resembles  in  physical  conformation ; 
and  a  tract  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  same  county  is  distinguished 
as  the  Isle  ofAxhchne,  a  name  the  derivation  of  which  implies  its  being 
a  river-island,  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Trent,  the  ancient  course 
of  the  Don,  and  the  adjacent  streams.  The  south-east  part  of  Yorkshire 
forms  the  peninsula  of  Holdemess,  an  extensive  grazing  district ;  the  north 
part  of  Cambridgeshire  constitutes  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  has  a  jurisdic- 
tion separate  from  the  rest  of  the  county.  Again,  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  Derbyshire  is  distinguished  as  the  Peakfand,  a  hilly  district, 
—  part  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  called  Cleveland^  and  so  oil 

The  English  counties  vary  greatly  in  size.  The  largest,  Yorkshire,  h:i< 
an  area  of  5836  square  miles,  —  the  next  in  size,  Lincoln,  2611,  —  the 
third,  Devon,  2585, —  and  Norfolk,  the  fourth  in  order  of  magnitude, 
2024  square  miles.  Rutlandshire,  the  smallest  county,  is  only  149,  aid 
Middlesex  282,  square  miles. 

The  largest  of  the  Welsh  counties  is  Caermarthen,  974  square  miles, 
and  the  smallest,  Flintshure,  144  square  miles. 

(132.)  Towns  and  important  places,  -:- England  contains 
a  greater  number  of  large  towns  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  London,  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  has  at  present 
a  population  of  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half:  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  have  each  upwards  of  300,000,  and  Bir- 
mingham more  than  200,000,  inhabitants.  Leeds  nearly 
approaches  the  latter  number.  Bristol,  Sheffield,  Newcastle. 
and  Plymouth,  each  exceeds  100,000;  Sunderland,  Hull, 
T>^^a+r^Ti.  Bolton,  Oldham,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  Norwich, 
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Portsmouth,  and  Bath,  have  between  50,000  and  100,000.  A 
great  number  of  other  places  have  from  20,000  to  50,000 
inhabitants. 

AU  the  places  above  mentioned  are  situated  within  the 
manufacturing  districts.  In  the  strictly  agricultural  coun- 
ties the  towns  are  generallj  small,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
varying  from  2000  to  8000  or  10,000. 

In  the  following  Tables,  the  ciVanties  are  recapitulated,  in  the  order  of 
their  respective  sitaation,  with  the  names  of  the  principal  towns  in  each. 
The  fignrcs  attached  to  the  towns  express  the  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1851.*  The  name  of  the  county-town  is  distinguished  by 
italics. 

ENGLAND. 

Six  hobthehn  commBS,  of  which  Northumberland,  Durham,  Lan- 
cashire, and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  are  manufacturing,  'trading, 
and  minmg  counties.  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  the  East  and 
North  IU(Ung8  of  Yorkshire,  are  chiefly  agricultural.  In  Cumberland, 
howeyer,  some  manufactures  (principally  cotton)  are  carried  on  at  Carlisle, 
and  mining  at  Whitehaven  and  elsewhere.  The  northern  portion  of 
Lancashire,  called  Fumess,  is  a  detached  district,  belonging  to  the  group 
of  the  Cumbrian  Mountains. 

Counties.  Towiu. 

Northumberland   -       Newcastle  (with  Gateshead),  113,000— North  Shields  and  Tyn#w 

mouth,  29,000— Berwick-upon-Tweed,  15,000— Morpeth,  4000 
—Alnwick,  7000. 

Durham  •   •    .    .       Sunderland  (with  Wearmouth),  6i,000  —  Durkam,   14.000— 

Darlington,  11,000— Stockton,  9800  —  Hartlepool,  9000— 
South  Shields. 

Cumberland      «   -       CarlUU,  26,000— Whiteharen,  19.000— Workington,  7000— 

Penrith,  6000  ~  Keswick.  260a 

Westmoreland-   -       Kendal,  11,800 ^4Rpfe£yf  l^f^* 

Yorluhire: 
West  RkUng  .    -       Leeds,  173,000—  Sheffield,  135.000  —  Bradford,  52,000  —  York, 

36,000— Huddersfield,  30,000  —  Halifax,  33,000  -  Wakefield, 
82,000—  Saddleworth,  18,000  ~  Bamsley.  15.000— Dcwsburr, 
10.000  — Doncaster.  13,000— Rotberham,  6000—  Ripon.  6000 

—  Pontefract,  5000  —  Harrovgate.  3700—  Goole,  4700. 
North  Biding    .       Scarborough,  13,000 — Whitby,  1 1 .000  ^  Maltoo,  7600  —  Rich* 

roond,  4000—  North  AUerton,  5000. 
Evt  Biding  -    -       Hull.  85,000—  Beverley,  9000  -  Bridlington,  6800. 
Lancashire  ...       llanchester(withSalford),  379,000— Liverpool,  376,000 — Prea- 

ton.  69,000—  Bolton,  69,000  —  Oldham,  53.000  —  Blackburn, 
46.000  — Wigan,  32.000— Rochdale,  29.000— Ashtoo-under,. 
Lyne,  30.000  — Bury,  25,000  —  Warrington.  23.000— Suley 
Bridge,  20,000— Bumlry.  30.000— Colne.  \bJXO~~ Lancaster, 
14^600  —  Cborley.  13.000  —  Middleton,  HOO — Ulverston,  6400 

—  Fleetwood,  4000. 


*  Bonnd  numbers  are  used, — in  the  case  of  the  larger  towns  all  figures 
which  express  less  than  thousands,  and  in  the  smaller  all  expressing  lesv 
than  hundreds,  being  disregarded.  In  stating  the  populations  of  the 
towns  as  a  whole,  portions  are,  in  a  few  cases,  added,  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  counties  under  which  they  are  enumerated.  Thus,  Gateshead,  a 
foiharb  of  Newcastle,  is  situated  in  the  cotmty  of  Durham,  as  portions  of 
London  are  situated  in  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent,  though  the 
Lirger  portion  is  within  the  limits  of  Middlesex. 
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Sis  western  counties,  of  which  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Monmouth- 
sbire,  and  Gloucestershire,  are  of  mixed  character  »-  in  part  manufac- 
turing and  mining,  and  in  part  agricultural  counties.  The  remaining 
two,  Hereford  and  Somerset,  are  entirelj  agriculturaL 


CouQtiet. 

Cheihire  .   •   •  . 

Shropshire  -   -  • 

Herefordshire  -  - 

Monmouthshire  « 

Gloucestershire  - 

Somersetshire  -  •• 


Towns. 

Stockport,  89,000— Macclesfield,  29,000  —  C!kr«<«r,  36,000— Bir. 

kenhead,  34,000—  Conglcton,  10,000  —  Nantwich,  &800  —  Mid. 

dlewich,  4700— Northwich,  1300. 
Shretpsbury,  22,000  —  Madeley,  8000  —  Bridgenorth,  6800 ^Wel- 
lington, 6000—  Ludlow,  fiOOO  —  Oswestry,  48U0. 
Btr^ord^  12,000  — Leominster,  500U— Ledbury,  3000 — Bost, 

2600. 
Newport,  19,000—  Uonmoutk,  (700—  Chepstow,  4000. 
Bristol,  140,000— Cheltenham,  V>,000 ^ Gloucester,    18,500  — 

Stroud,  9000—  Cirencester,  6000—  Tewkesbury,  5800. 
Bath.  M,000  -  Taunton,  14.000—  Frome,  1 1 .800  —  Bridgewater, 

lO,^^— Wells,    7000*.  Yeovil,    7000  —  WelUagton,    5600- 

Shepton  Mallet,  4000—  Glastonbury,  3300. 


FouBTBEN  MIDLAND  COUNTIES,  of  which  the  first  five  (Stafford, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Warwick)  are  principally  manufac- 
turing counties  :  —  Oxford,  Buckingham,  Hertford,  Bedibrd,  Himting- 
don,  Northampton,  and  Rutland,  agricultural.  Worcestershire  is  partly 
manufacturing  and  partly  agricultural  —  chiefly  the  latter ;  and  Mid- 
dlesex, which  contains  the  metropolis,  is  the  great  seat  of  trade. 


Counties. 
Staffordshire     • 


Derbyshire  -  •  • 
Nottfaighamshire  - 
Leicestershire  ->   - 

Warwickshire  -    » 

Worcestershire     - 

Oxfordshire-  -  • 
Buckinghamshire  • 
Middlesex    •   •    • 

Hertfordshire  -  • 
Bedfordshire     -   - 

Huntingdonshire  - 
NortbaroptODshire  • 
Butlandshire    <■    • 


Towns. 

WoWerhampton,  50,000  — West  Bromwich,  85,000 —Walsall, 
25,000—  Bilston,  23,500— Wednesbury,  12,000— £<<i^&rtf,  1  l.KXJ 
~  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  10,000— Leek,  13,000— Lichfield, 
7000— Burton-on-Trent,  9000— Tamworth,  4C00— Stoke- 
upon-Tretit 

Derby,  40,000  —  Chesterfield,  1 1 .000  —  Belper,  10,000  —  Wirks. 
worth.  2600  —  Matlock,  4000. 

Nottmgkam,  75,000— Newark,  11,000  — Mansfield,  10,000  — 
Worksop,  7000  —  East  Retford,  8000. 

Leicester,  60,000— Loughboroush,  10,000— Hinckley,  7000  — 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  6000  — Melton  Mowbray,  4000— Bos- 
worth. 

Birmingham.  833,000  —  Corentry,  an.OOO  —  Leamington,  IS." 00 
_  IVarwick,  11,000  —  Nuneaton,  4600—  Rugby,  GUOO— Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  3300. 

Dudley,  88,000— fPorerstor.  37,000  —  Kidderminster,  18,000— 
firomsgrore,  10,000  -^  Stourbridge,  7800  —  KTesham,  4600  — 
Stourport,  3000— Droitwich,  3000  —  Redditch,  4800. 

0*for<t,  28,000  — Banbury,  7000— Witney,  3000— Henley-on- 
Thames,  3600  _  Woodstock,  140a 

Aylesbury,  6000  — Great  Marlow,  AiSO— Buckingham,  4000— 
Newport  Pagnell,  3500—  Eton. 

LMufon  (including  Westminster  and  Southwark),  3.360,000- 
Brentford,  8000— Uxbridge,  3200— Staines,  2500— Harrow, 
1300. 

Eeriford,  6600— St.  Alban's,  7000— Ware,  5000— Watford, 
38U0  —  Hitchio.  5600  —  Barnet,  3400. 

Bedford,  11,600— Luton,  lO.fiOO— Leighton  Bussard, 4000— Big- 
gleswade.  4000— DuDsUble,  3500— AmpChiU,  SOOO— Wo- 
bum,  2000. 

Huntingdon,  3800 —Ramsay,  9600  —  St.  Ives,  8500  —  St.  Neots, 
8100. 

Northampton,  26,000— Peterborough,  8600— WclUngboroogb, 
5000_Daveotry,  4000. 

Oakham,  3000—  Uppingham,  9000. 
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CoontiM. 

Lincolashire     •  •• 

Cambridgediire  • 

Korfolk  ,  •  •  • 

Suffolk    .  •  •  . 

Essex .  •  -   •  . 


FiTB  BA8TBRV  cx>i7irnE8,  all  whoUj  agricnltaral,  excepting  Norfolk, 
in  which  somo  manu&ctnre  of  woollen  goods  is  pursued  in  and  around 
Norwich. 

Towns, 

Lineoim,   90,000^ Boston,    14.700 -.Louth,  10,000— Grbnsbj, 

9000—  Gamsborough,  7600. 
Cambridge,    27,800.  Wisbeach,   10,000— Bly,  6000  — March, 

4000—  Newmarket,  3300. 
^0rt9ftc*,  68,000— Yarmouth,  30,000— King's  Lnin  (or  I^n 

Regis),  19,000  —  Wymondham,  5000— Thetford,  4000— East 

Dereham,  3800  — Wells,  4700  — Swaffhamr  3800—  Holt,  1600. 
Iptmek.  8S,000  —  Bury  St^Edmund*s,  13.900  —  Sudbury,  6000  -* 

Woodhridge,  5000—  Bungay,  4800  —  Lowestoft,  6700. 
Colchester,  19,000—  Chelm^ford^  6000  —  Braintree,  7000  —  Mal> 

don,  5000  —  Harwich.  4400. 

Kdib  80UTBEBN  cx>iTNTiE8,  all  agricultural,  excepting  DeYOnsMre  and 
Cornwall,  which  are  mining  counties,  and  Wiltshire,  in  a  portion  of 
which  the  wooUen  manufacture  is  carried  on. 

Coootiei.  Towns. 

Keot  .  .      •  .       Chatham  (Including  Rochester,   14,900),  43.000— Woolwich. 

3*2,000  —  DoTer,  22,000  —  Maidstone,  20.000  —  Canterbury, 
18,000— "Graresend,  16.000  —  Ramsgate,  12.000— Maraate, 
9000  — ]>eal,  7000  —  Sheemess,  8600  —  Tunbridge  Wells, 
10,000—  Faversham,  4600— Dartford,  5600  —  Folkestone,  6700 
xAshford,  5000  —  Sandwich,  8900  — Hythe,  2800— New 
Romney,  1000. 

Southwark  (included  in  London)  —  Croydon,  16,000— King, 
ston,  8000—  Richmond,  9000— Gt*/ik(Amf,  6700  —  Epsom,  3500. 

Brighton,  65,000— Hastings,  17,000— X«tr<'s.  9000  — Chichester, 
8500  —  Horsham,  6000  —  Worthfang,  5300—  Rye.  4000  —  Bog- 
nor.  3000—  Eastbourne,  3UG0—  Winchelsea,  700. 

Beading,  21,000— Windsor  (including  Eton).  17,000  — New- 
bury, 6400—  Abingdon.  6000— Maidenhead,  3600- WanUge, 
3000. 

Portsmouth  (including  Portsea  and  Gosport),  79,000—  South, 
ampton,  SHJOOO—Wrnchesier,  13,700— Andover,  5000— Ba« 
aingstoke.  4000—  Lymington,  5000. 

Newport,  4000  —  Ryde,  70CI0  —  Cowes.  4700. 

Trowbridgf,  UJOOO^ Salisbury,  1 1,000— Devises,  6500—  War 
minster,  4200  — Bradford,  9000  — Westbury,  7000— MarW 
borough,  3900. 

Weymouth  (with  Melcombe  Regis).  9400— DofcA«s/tfr,  6400  — 
Pi>ole.  9000— Bridport,  4800  — Blandford- Forum,  3900— 
Warebam,  2700. 

Plymouth  (with  Deronport),  102,000— fxrter,  33.000— Barn- 
staple, 11,000  — Tiverton,  11,000— Tavistock.  8000  — Brix. 
bam.  5900 — Bldeford.  A700 — Dartmouth,  4500— Exmouth, 
6000— Teignmouth,  5000  —  Totne»s,  4400— South  Molton, 
4S00—  Torquay,  7900—  Honittm,  3900—  Axminsier,  27C0. 

Trvro.  10,700— Pensance.  11,000  — St.  Auntell,  3S00— Cam- 
borne, 6500— Redruth,  7000— Falmouth.  9000— St  Agnes, 
6600—  Launceston,  3400 — St.  Irei,  6500—  Bodmin,  4200. 

WALES. 

Six  (x>ckties  in  North  Wales,  all  of  which  are  agricultural,  and 
Flintshire  and  Anglesey  also  mineral,  counties. 

Coonties.  Towns. 

^'zletey.   ...  Amlwch,  5600- Holyhead.  56rO—i;4'<raiivar&,  2700. 

."rianroDdiire    .  CtemiArwm,  8700— Banjtor,  9000— Con  war,  2O0O. 

^•:t'ghihire    -    .  I>mA/gA..')5Q0— Wrexham,  6;  00  — Ruth  in.  3-200- Holt,  1000. 

'  ..'ih-.Tt    -    .    -  Holy Mfll.  5800—  Mold,  3500— Flint,  3200  —  St.  Asaph,  2000. 

!-r.oo«hshire     -  i'c^prW/y,  2000— Bala.  1200. 

lootgomerysbire  .  Newtown,  SoCO  —  Welshpool,  6500  —  TJanidlocs,  3000  —  MmU 

gomery,  1200. 


Surrey    .  .  . 

Sussex    .  .  . 

Berbhire    .  . 

Bampihire  .  . 

I«Ie  of  Wight 

^ilUhlre    .  - 

Doneuhire  .  . 

Derooshiie  •  •• 

Conjwall-   .  - 
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Six  countiss  ik  South  Walms,  of  wbkh  Glamoi^n  is  cUefly  a 
mming  aad  maQufactiirmg  comity,  all  the  retmaincler  «griciiltei«l. 

Countiet.  Towns. 

Cardiganihire  -    -       AbeiTttwkh,  5900— C^d!wan,  3800. 
Rjidnonhire      -    •>       ^^  itocfeMT,  SCO— Presteign,  200O_  Knigkton,  1  WO. 
Brecknockihire     -       Brecon  or  Breckitock,  STOQ  ^  IU]\  hSOO  —  Bullth,  1 100. 
GlmnorgaJMhirQ    ^       MeHhjr  Tydril,  46,000  —  Swmmm,  »l,000  —  C^>^li^  ISkOOft-. 

Neath,  MQ0-.  LlandiUr,  >»00. 
CMrmartbaitbbn  n       Caermartken^    10,500-.  UaoeHf,   8700— Llaadovecy,  1900- 

Llandello,  0700. 
P«nl)fokflihi>e     i       Pembroke,  Ii0,e0d — Hamrford  W«t»  6600  _  Teaby,  3000_  Su 

DavidX  MOO—  Mttferdi  S800. 

(133.)  London,  the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire,  is 
the  i]»ost  important  commereial  citj  m  tiie  wotldl^  and  pro- 
hably  exceeds  in  population  any  other  city,  either  of  ancient 
or  modem  times.  Its  more  populous  portion  extends  con- 
tinuoasly  over  a  spaee  of  nearly  eight  miles  from  east  to 
^est,  and  of  between  five  and  six  milea  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, embracing  an  area  of  little  less^  than  fifty  square 
miles..  Including  its  suburban  districts^  Hie  area  of  London 
is  more  than  double  that  magnitude. 

The  larger  poFtioa  of  London  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Thames*  in  the  cotin^  of  Middlesex ;  the  portion  on  the  sooth  of  the 
Thames,  in  the  county  of  Sturey,  extends  eastward  into  Kent,  and 
unites  itself  to  the  towns  of  I3eptford  and  Greenwich.  The  city  of  Lon- 
don, however,  properly  so  called,  is  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the 
metropolis,  sitnated  entirely  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  That  portion 
of  the  Thames  which  lies  below  London  Bridge  forms  the  harbonr  and 
port  of  London,  belonging  to  which  are  extensive  docks  for  the  receptioQ 
of  shipping,  principally  situated  on  the  north  siie  of  the  river. 

London  is  distinguished,  on  the  whole,  rather  by  works  of  utility  than 
of  ornament  Of  its  publto  buildings,  two  of  the  most  striking  and  im- 
portant are  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  and.  the  collegiate  church  of 
St  Peter-^  generally  known  as  Westminster  Abbey.  Perhaps  the  next  in 
interest  andiioportance  to  these  are  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  at  present 
ia  progress  of  completion,  and  the  British  Museum :  besides  which  are  a 
mat  ncunber  of  others,  as  the  Bank,  the  General  Post  Office,  Boyal  Ex- 
diange,  &&,.  too  numerous  to  b^  nuentioned  here. 

The  Thames  at  London  is  crossed  bj  seven  bridges,  one  of  which  (the 
Hungerford  Suspension  Bridge)  is  for  the  use  of  foot  passengers  onlr. 
Two  (Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Bridges)  are  of  cast  iron, — the  Hunger- 
ford  Bridge  consists  of  a  platform  suspended  from  iron  dhatns^^-and  the 
remaind  er  are  of  stone.  The  longest  is  Waterioo  &idge,  which  measures 
1326  feet,  and  fonns  a  perfectly  level  roadway,  constructed  l^)on  nine 
elliptical  arches  of  equal  dimensions. 

Greenwiek,  which  adj<jins  the  metropolis  on  its  eastern  side,  contsins 
the  National  Observatory,  from  the  meridian  of  which  English  geographers 
(and  also  those  of  many  foreign  nations)  estimate  the  degrees  of  longitude. 
Greenwich  likewise  possesses  a  magnificent  hospital,  used  as  an  asyluni 
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for  decajred  seamen,  more  than  2700  of  whom  are  resident  within  its 
walls,  besides  a  large  number  of  out-pensioners  attached  to  the  establish* 
meHt.  A  ^milar  instittttlon  for  fihe  reception  <A  decked  members  of  the 
anfij  exists  at  Chehea,  on  the  north  side  of  the  l!hames,  towards  the 
western  extresdtj  ef  the  metropolis. 

(1S4.)  The  principal  ntannfacturing  towns  ha^  been  mentioned  in 
Art  128.,  in  spealdng  of  the  yariotts  branehea  of  industry  of  which  they 
(ue  the  seat.    The  taore  importawC  of  them  are  here  briefly  noticed. 

Hanehester,  the  second  city  in  the  British  Islands  in  popalation;  19 
sitaated  principally  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Irwell,  a  tributary  of  the 
Mersey,  at  a  direct  distance  of  158  miles  to  the  north-west  of  London, 
or  188  by  railway.  It  contoinsmany  interesting  public  buildings,  among 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  cathedral  church  oif  St.  Maiy,  an  ancient 
Gothic  sfmctnre :  the  principal  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved,  and  the 
houses  mostly  built  of  brick.  But  the  numerous  cotton-mills  impart  the 
distinguishing  feature  to-  (he  town.  Every  branch  of  the  cotton  monn- 
factnre  is  carried  on  to  an  enormouff  extent ;  iron  and  brass  founderies 
an  Aof  nomerons,  as  well  as  chemical  worka,  and  nnmberless  others 
leqoired  ibr  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  a  large  population.  Manchester 
ha  mereased  vastly  in  extent  of  laOe  years,  and  is  still  rapidly  extending 
in  size.  Saifordy  on  the  west  side  of  the  Irweli,  is  properly  a  cHstinct 
town,  and  has  the  privileges  of  a  separate  borough,  but  it  is  connected 
with  MJsnchc»ter  by  five  bridges,  and  the  two  form  together  one  immense 
and  continuous  city.  Manchester  ia  the  centre  ot  an  extensive  system  of. 
cands  and  railways,  and  within  a  short  distance  are  many  large  and 
popuions  mantrfisetnring  towns,  nearly  all  dev<oted  to  the  cotton  trade 
(Art.  128.). 

Liverpool,  31  miles  west  by  south  of  Manchester,  and  201  by  railway 
from  London,  is  the  great  port  of  the  cotton  manuikcfenring  district,  and 
the  emporium  of  an  immense  trade  carried  on  with  every  part  of  the 
globe.  It  lies  on  the  north-east  ^de  of  tdke  Mersey,  near  the  mouth  of' 
the  river,  and  extends  more  than  3  miles  in  length  along  its  banks^  •«-« 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  which  space  are  magnificent  docks  fbr 
the  accommodation  of  dipping.  The  streets  are  spacious  and  well- 
paved,  many  of  the  shops  rival  those  of  the  metropolis  in  the  variety  and 
richness  of  their  display  of  goods,  and  the  public  buUdings  (among 
which  the  most  conspicuouv  are  8t  George's  Hall,  the  Town  £Dall, 
the  Exchange,  and  the  Custom  House)  are  numerous  and  splendid. 
On  die  opposite  side  of  the  Mersey  is  Birkenhead,  a  town  of  recent 
origm,  at  which  extensive  docks  have  been  constructed,  and  which  pro- 
mises to  become  an  important  seat  of  trade. 

Ludg,  the  principal  seat  of  the  woollen  manufkctnre,  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Aire,  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  a  great  manufac- 
turing and  coal-naining  district,  and  at  a  distance  of  205  miles  from 
Xiondon  (by  railway).  The  greater  part  of  the  town  lies  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river.  Leeds  is  irregularly  built,  and  the  streets  in  general 
narrow  and  crowded,  but  some  of  its  public  buildings  are  handsome,  and 
many  improvements  have  been  made  of  laite  years  in  the  general  aspect 
of  the  town.  Besides  the  production  of  wo(^len  goods,  feeds  has  also 
Tuany  large  establishments  for  fiax-spinning,  toge&er  with  glass-houses, 
potteries,  and  factories  for  making  steam-engines  and  odier  machinery. 

H  2 
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H«.  which  ««.„„d  wurthe  noiroft>:^ip:s  "s^^^^tht 

are  engaged  m  various  branches  of  the  wooUen  iS^rnf^  m) 

Jurther  to  the  south-west  is  the  villao-p  nf  t«i,w^««    ^  A««mmenK  ,  ana 
'»«'«  -"  f-S".  during  the  wa^'^e  R^--  ''^  *  ""^^^ 

and  pos«,ss4'a°r:i'7^rLl7X^d'1;a^^^ 

relationsirilHthrp^of^ro^      '^'^  ""^v"^  ''»°  commer4l 
the  countries  of&uKmeri.T'^      '"'"  "^  '"'^  '^'  ^*^  ^'^'"<1 

Newcastle,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  rivw  Timo    lo  _.-i        v 
mouth,  has  a  Terv  exten«ivr!L/i«    t-  I   •   ^^^  }^  ™^®'  "^^^  its 
Londoi  andX^m  JSZS^ -V  K  r.!°  ^^  '^^""^  of  coals  to 
commerce.    Sever^lm^^/         ^"'^  it  has  also  considerable  foreign 

cipal  of  which  ZgCffionTth?""*  "*  •"^*'*  ""•  *^«  P^^' 
various  other  cheS  wor£    'sm^k^FJ^™!  "^^'"^  white-lead,  and 

rp;pd»r5r3^S«[S- 

a  scene  of  active  ^Z^.^  ^f  commereial  towns,  which  form  togethet 

.   ^i>-"''vCjthe  ^l7se,^'o?'£^^'*  i"  ""^  P*"  °f  *«  *<>rfd. 

m  the  centre  of  EnK    aL  I-f  ''"^ware  manufacture,  lies  nearlv 

Ibndon,  being  97  mWrom  1p  fn^'  '"'^'"'^  ^'''^'"'  Liverpool  and 
b      mues  from  the  former  town,  and  112  from  the  metro- 
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|>olis,  by  railway.  It  is  watered  by  the  small  river  Tame,  and  its  branch, 
the  Kea  (tributaries  of  the  Trent),  but  these  are  insignificant  streams. 
It  is,  however,  the  centre  of  an  extensive  canal  and  railway  commnni- 
cation  with  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  general  appearance  of  Bir- 
mingham is  not  prepossessing,  and  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
town  is  entirely  occupied  by  an  artizan  population ;  but  the  principal 
streets  have  been  much  improved  of  late  years,  and  some  of  the  suburbs 
possess  an  attractive  aspect.  Of  public  buildings,  the  most  striking  is 
the  Town  Hall,  built  in  the  form  of  a  Boman  temple,  with  Ck>rinthian 
columns  of  grey  Anglesey  marble.  Every  description  of  steel  and  iron 
goods  are  extensively  made,  from  the  largest  description  of  fire-arms  to 
Sie  smallest  metallic  articles  required  for  use  or  ornament ;  as  pins,  steel 
pens,  buttons,  buckles,  nails,  screws,  and  an  immense  variety  of  others. 
Both  plated  and  japanned  ware  are  also  manufactured  to  a  great  extent, 
and  tihe  quantity  of  silver  consumed  in  the  making  of  pencil-cases 
watch-diauns,  thimbles,  and  similar  articles,  is  very  great.  Glass- 
making  is  also  extensively  carried  on. 

Coeoitiy,  18  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Binningham,  is  the  principal 
seat  of  the  manufacture  of  ribbons,  and  watch-making  is  also  extensively 
carried  on  here.  The  small  town  of  Stratford'on-Avon,  20  miles  south 
by  east  of  Birmingham,  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Shakspere. 

Within  a  short  distance  to  the  north-west  of  Birmingham  are  the 
populous  towns  of  Dudley,  Wolverhampton,  WaltaU,  Bilston,  Wednednay, 
and  many  others,  all  of  &em  the  seats  of  various  branches  of  the  hard- 
ware trade,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  canals,  coal«mines,  and  iron- 
works. Further  to  the  westward,  and  adjacent  to  the  east  bank  of  the 
Severn,  is  the  populous  district  of  Goalbrook  Dale  (within  the  limits  of 
the  Shropshire  coal-field),  which  is  the  seat  of  extensive  iron-works,  and 
presents  a  busy  scene  of  manufacturing  industry.  Goalbrook  Dale  is 
properly  the  name  of  a  deep  ravine,  lying  between  two  large  and  well- 
wooded  hills,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  several  consider- 
able towns  and  villages. 

In  the  north  part  of  Staffordshire,  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Stoke-upon- 
Trent  (38  miles  north  by  west  of  Birmingham),  is  the  district  called  the 
Potteriet  (Art.  128.),  which  occupies  an  extent  of  about  10  square  miles* 
Withm  this  space  are  several  populous  towns  and  villages,  in  which 
Ahnost  the  sole  emplojrment  is  the  manufacture  of  p<»rcelain,  earthen- 
ware, and  other  wares  in  which  clay  forms  the  principal  materiaL  The 
principal  of  these,  besides  Stoke-upon-Trent,  are  Longton,  Shelton, 
Borslem,  Hanley,  and  Lane  End,  all  of  which,  though  formerly  distinct 
places,  are  now  so  nearly  united  as  to  have  almost  the  connected  ap- 
pearance of  one  large  town.  The  total  population  of  the  Potteries  is 
upwards  of  seventy  thousand. 

The  towns  of  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Leicester,  have  been  already 
mentioned  as  the  chief  seats  of  the  hodery  and  lace  manufactures  (Art. 
128.).  Derbjf  is  situated  on  the  river  Derwent,  a  few  miles  above  its 
jimction  with  the  Trent ;  it  has  largely  increased  of  late  years,  smce  its 
becoming  the  centre  of  an  extensive  railway  system  by  which  it  is  con- 
nected with  all  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  England.  Nottingham 
is  situated  on  the  ncnth  bank  of  the  Trent,  and  I^eeter  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Soar,  one  of  the  chief  affluents  of  that  stream.    About  10 

a  3 
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miles  to  die  west  <^  Leicester  is  the  village  of  Market  Boawcrih,  near 
which  was  fought,  in  1485,  the  battle  which  terminal ed  the  wars  of  the 
Roses ;  and  18  miles  to  the  soudi-east  (in  NorthamptcMifihire)  is  Nuady, 
the  scene  of  (he  defeat  of  King  Charles  L  by  the  Pariiamentarj  forces 
in  1645. 

JNorwich,  one  of  the  largest  cities  on  the  east  ^e  of  the  ialaad  and  s 
sort  of  capital  of  the  eastern  counties,  stands  on  both  banks  of  the  riTer 
Wensum,  a  short  distance  above  its  junction  with  the  Tare.  It  has  been 
noted  for  the  maonfacture  of  woollen  goods  ever  since  the  time  of 
Heniy  L,  bjr  whom  a  oolonj  of  Flemings  were  settled  in  die  neighbour* 
hood,  and  this  branch  of  indnstry  introduced.  Shawls,  crapes,  and 
▼aiions  fabrics  of  silk  and  woollen,  are  eztensiTclj  made  here,  und  the 
town  is  also  the  centre  of  a  great  agricultund  traffic,  having  one  of  the 
most  extensiye  coraHnarkets  in  England.  The  cathedral  of  Norwich  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdooii 

Briatoi,  next  in  importance  to  London  and  Liverpool  in  the  list  of  die 
English  sea-ports,  lies  chiefly  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Lower  Avon, 
abmit  8  miles  above  the  month  of  the  river,  and  at  the  place  where  it  is 
joined  hj  the  small  stream  of  the  Frome.  A  small  part  of  the  town  is 
on  the  south  of  the  river,  within  the  limits  of  Somersetshire,  but  Bristol 
forms  a  county  of  itself.  The  public  works  connected  with  the  port  of 
Bristol  are  very  extensive,  and  embrace  spacious  quays,  with  magni- 
ficent docks  for  the  accommodation  of  the  largest-sized  veesela.  The 
foreign  trade  of  Bristol  has,  however,  been  on  the  decline  for  many  years 
past,  and  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Liverpool ;  but  it  has  reeentlj 
experienced  some  revival.  Its  coasting  and  Irish  trade  is  very  consi- 
derable. Bristol  has  also  considerable  manufactures  of  glass ;  sugar- 
refineries  ;  iron,  brass,  and  other  metal  works ;  floor-doth,  earthenware, 
and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  city  is  neariy 
ten  miles,  and  for  a  further  distance  of  six  miles  round  is  a  busy  manu- 
facturing population,  connected  in  various  ways  with  the  extensive  trade 
of  this  port 

(135.)  Hie  principal  ass-porft  of  England  and  Wales  are  enumerated 
in  the  fqllowing  list,  beginning  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  country, 
and  proceeding  in  order  round  the  island. 

On  the  out  coast,  between  the  borders  of  Scotland  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Hnmb<9r,  me—' Berwick  (at  month  of  river  Tweed),  Akwctude  (on 
the  river  Tyne),  Shields  and  Tynenumth  (month  of  ditto),  SundeHoMd 
(month  of  river  Wear),  Stockton  (on  the  river  TeesX  MidMesborough  and 
Port  Clarence  (mouth  of  ditto),  Whitby  (mouth  of  river  Esk),  Sceuho- 
rough  (north  of  Filey  Point),  Bridlington  (south  of  FUmborongh  HeadX 
Mm  (on  river  Humber),  and  Goole  (at  junction  of  river  Don  widi  York- 
shire Ouse). 

Between  the  Humber  and  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  are  >«*  Grim^ 
(south  side  of  entrance  to  HumberX  Boston  (on  river  Witham),  Lynn 
(mouth  of  river  Ouse),  Yarmouth  (month  of  river  Yare),  LomeH^  (east* 
eramost  point  of  En^andX  Ipswich  (on  river  Orwell),  Harwich  (mouth 
of  river  Stour),  Co&hester  (on  river  Oolne),  and  London  (on  river 
Thames). 

Between  the  month  of  the  Thames  and  the  Soudi  Foi«land  of  Kent 

4re  —  Rochester  (on  river  Medway),  Sheemess  (Isle  of  Sflieppy),  Faioer- 

'  tm  (south  side  of  estuary  of  Thames,  near  Isle  of  Sheppy),  WhUaiaik 
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(north  eoftst  of  Kent),  Marg^  (north  side  «^  ble  of  Thattet),  Hams^te 
(east  coast  of  ditto),  and  ileal  (near  Sotit^  Fov^and)^ 

On  tike  Mnik  oosst, —  Tkmm  (aeat^Bt  p(^  to  op^odte  teoast  of 
France^  F^lketUmB^  Sjf  (wnvLlh  of  river  Bother))  Hastings,  Brighton, 
Shorehmm  (month  of  riVte  Adw),  Poi^tsmomtik  (opposite  Isle  of  Wight), 
SovdumUm  (at  head  of  Soathampton  Water),  Coe9e»  (north  coast  of 
Isle  of  W%ht),  Bm^  W^ftmmih  (tbouth  of  tirer  Wey),  £mIW  (on  liter 
ExeX  I^arimouth  (river  Dart),  Plymoutk,  Fcwey  (mouth  of  river  Fowey, 
Cornwall),  FeAmoi/A  (river  JFol),  and  PmMLn6€  (west  side  of  Mount's 
Bty> 

On  the  tcett  coast,  between  tlie  Land's  3Snd  and  the  ttiouth  of  the 
SeTcm,  are — St  IveM  (weA  coast  of  Comwafi),  PadsiMo  (mouth  of 
river  Alan,  Gomwall),  Bideford  (mouth  of  river  Torridge),  Barmtapk 
(oa  river  Tave),  Ilfraeombe  (entrance  of  Brii^l  Channel),  Bridgewater 
(on  the  river  Pairet)*  BriHol  (river  Avon),  «ad  Gkmoeaier  (river 
Sevem> 

Between  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  and  the  ettaary  of  the  Mersey,  are 
—  Cbqtgtam  (mouib  of  river  Wye),  Newport  (mcfuth  of  river  Usk), 
€W^(moath  of  river  Taif),  Swansea  (Swansea  Bay),  Mi(ford  (Mil- 
ford  HavenX  Cardigan  (on  river  Teify))  JAerf^wOh  (on  river  Rheidiol), 
Holyhead  (on  Holy  Island,  near  Isle  of  Anglesey),  Beaumarie  (on 
Menai  Strait),  Ckewtar  (on  river  Dee),  aad  Bifkenhead  (west  aide  of 
river  Mersey^ 

Between  the  moudi  of  the  Mersey  and  the  head  of  the  Sohray  Firth 
are — Lioarpoel  (east  side  of  Mersey),  Fleetwood  (mouth  of  river  Wyre), 
Laneaeter  (pa  river  LuneX  Ulvereton  (on  Moreoambe  Bay),  Whitehaven 
(near  St  Bees  Head),  Workington  (mouth  of  river  Derwent),  Muryport 
(month  of  river  BUea),  and  CarUale  (on  the  river  Eden). 

CkaduLm  (adjacent  to  Bodiester,  Kent),  Portamouih  (Hampshire),  and 
PlymonA.  (Devon),  are  the  three  gieat  naval  arsenals,  and  have  extensive 
dcK^yards  and  other  establishments,  with  every  convenience  for  the 
supply  of  stores  to  the  navy«  Woehokk  is  the  great  depot  for  artillery, 
aiid  has  a  royal  arsenal,  whieh  contains  founderies  and  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  various  en^neeriAg  and  nuUtary  stores. 

The  towns  of  Samhoidi,  Deal,  Dover,  Hgthe,  NewRomney,  Bye,  Win* 
chdMo,  and  Hattings,  are  distinguished  as  cinque  ports,  and  possess 
certain  peculiar  privileges,  granted  to  them  aA  a  very  eariy  period  fhna 
the  importance  of  their  eituation  vrith  respect  to  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  continent.  They  were  originally  five  ia  number  (whence  the  name), 
bat  three  others  were  subsequently  added.  Of  these,  Dover,  Deal,  and 
Hastings,  are  the  only  ones  of  any  importance  in  the  present  day*  Deat 
is  sitoated  oa  that  part  of  the  coast  which  fiuses  the  channel  of  the  Downs, 
a  great  rendesvous  for  diipping.  Dover^  at  the  point  of  the  coast  which 
lies  nearest  to  the  European  nominland,  has  always  been  a  great  place  of 
embarkation  for  continental  countries  $  but  it  has  of  late  been  partially 
superseded  in  this  respect  by  Folkestone  (on  the  coast  six  miles  to  the 
westward),  between  which  port  and  Boulogne  (in  France)  there  is  now 
frequent  and  rapid  communication  by  steam.    Dover  is  celebrated  for 

H  4 
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its  ancient  castle,  an  oxtensiTo  pile  of  baildings  situated  on  a  height 
which  OTerlooks  the  town ;  the  greater  part  of  these  are  now  in  ruin^ 
and  are  of  various  ages, — some  of  Roman  times.  The  direct  distance 
between  Dover  and  Calais  is  only  21  miles,*  and  the  white  cliffii  of  the 
opposite  coast  are  distinctly  visible  from  either  side  of  the  channeL 

Hastinga  is  a  fishing-town  of  some  importance ;  seven  miles  to  the 
north-west  is  the  small  town  of  Battle,  with  the  roins  of  an  ancient  abbey, 
said  to  occupy  part  of  the  ground  on  which  the  battle  of  Hastings  was 
fought  in  1066. 

Southampton  (80  miles  distant  from  London  by  railway)  has  con* 
siderably  increased  in  importance  of  late  years :  extensive  docks  have 
been  constructed,  and  this  port  is  now  the  seat  of  a  great  foreign  trade, 
especially  that  carried  on  with  Spain,  Portugal,  tod  the  Mediterranean 
countries  in  generaL  It  is  also  the  chief  station  for  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  West  India  steam-packets. 

(136.)  The  cities  of  Canterbury,  York,' London,  Durham,  Winchester, 
Lincoln,  Carlisle,  Rochester,  Bath  and  WeUs  (united),  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  (united),  Exeter,  Ripon,  Salisbury,  Peterborough,  Worcester, 
Chichester,  lichfield,  Ely,  Oxford,  Manchester,  Hereford,  Chester,  and 
Norwich — in  England;  and  Bangor,  St.  David's,  St.  Asaph,  and  liandaff 
—  in  WaleSf  are  cathedral  cities.  Canterbury  and  York  are  the  seats 
of  the  two  archbishoprics,  and^  each  of  the  remainder  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop's  see. 

(137.)  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  the  seats  of  the  two  principal  uni- 
versities. Tlie  university  of  Oxford  consists  of  20  colleges  and  5  halls ; 
that  of  Cambridge  of  17  colleges  and  4  halls.  London  is  likewise  the 
seat  of  a  university  of  recent  foundation,  and  which  consists  at  present 
of  2  colleges, — Eing*s  College  and  University  College.  Durham  pos- 
sesses also  a  university,  founded  in  1831. 

(188.)  Bathj  Cheltenham,  and  Brighton,  are  chiefly  pleasnre-dties, 
resorted  to  by  visitors  from  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns  on 
account  of  the  advantage  of  their  mineral  waters,  and  (in  the  case  of  the 
latter)  for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing.  Harrowgate,  Matlock,  Leamington, 
Clifton  (near  Bristol),  and  Tunbridge- Wells,  all  of  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  possessing  mineral  springs,  are  also  much  frequented  as 
fashionable  watering-places.  The  towns  of  Margate,  Bamsgate,  Deal, 
Dover,  Folkestone,  Hastings,  Worthing,  and  many  other  places  on  the 
coast  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  are  likewise  Sie  resort  of  great  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London  for  the  enioyment  of  bathing  and  other  sea-side 
recreations  during  the  summer  season. 

(139.)  The  IsU  of  Man  contains  a  population  of  52,000,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  are  engaged  either  in  the  mines,  or  the  herring-fisherj, 
which  is  extensively  carried  on  round  its  shores.  Of  its  agricultural 
produce,  about  half  consists  of  oats, — the  remainder  of  wheat  and  barley, 
in  equal  portions.  The  climate  is  mild  (the  mean  temperature  of 
summer  being  77^.  of  winter  26^,  and  of  the  year  49^),  and  tJie  quantity 
of  rain  considerable.  Grazing  is  carried  on  upon  the, hills  ;  the  horses 
or  ponies,  the  oxen,  and  sheep,  are  all  small  and  hardy.  The  wool  of 
the  latter  is  worked  into  stockings. 

The  island  is  divided  into  six  sheadings,  which  comprise  17  parishes.  It 
is  the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see,  called  the  bishoprie  of  Sodor  and 
Man. 
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The  towns  contained  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  are  Douglas,  Castletown, 
Feel,  and  Ramsey,  of  which  the  largest  is  Douglas,  situated  on  the  east 
coast,  and  containing  8600  inhabitants.  Castletown,  however,  is  con- 
sidered the  capital  of  the  island. 

(140.)  The  Channel  Islands  (Art  45.),  though  more  nearly  adjacent  to 
the  shores  of  France,  are  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  llieir  size 
and  population  are  as  follow : 

Area  in  Population 

square  milei.  (in  18M). 

Jersey        •    •    «    •    .        62  57,000 

Guernsey 23  32,000 

Aldemey   ..♦•..          5  1000 

Serk  (with  Henn)   .    »          3  800 


Total    •    *    .    »        93  80,800 

These  islands  consist  almost  entirely  of  granitic  rocks,  and  sienite  is 
largely  quarried  in  Jersey  and  exported  as  granite.  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  same  island,  schistose  and  slaty  rocks  occur.  Guernsey  has  no 
nietals :  iron  and  manganese  exist  in  Jersey,  but  are  not  worked.  The 
climate  is  mild,  but  moist,  owing  to  frequent  rains  and  the  prevalence  of 
sea  fogs. 

The  agricultural  produce,  both  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  is  considerable, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  iruits  and  vegetables :  apples  are  largely  grown, 
and  great  quantities  of  cider  are  niade.  Potatoes  are  raised  in  large 
'^'!iantities.  Both  Jersey  and  Aldemey  are  celebrated  for  a  small  kind 
of  cW  (called  the  Aldemey  cow),  and  Jersey  exports  a  considerable 
qnantity  of  butter  and  other  dairy  produce. 

The  fisheries  of  Jersey  are  valuable,  and  embrace  the  lobster,  oyster, 
and  cod,  all  of  which  are  largely  exported* 

The  Channel  Islands  have  no  manufactures  of  importance,  but  the 
raakmg  of  boots  and  shoes  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  Jersey,  and 
in  Guernsey  the  making  of  cements,  bricks,  cordage,  paper,  and  soap,  is 
pursued  on  a  small  scale.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Jersey. 

The  trade  of  both  the  larger  islands  is  considerable ;  it  consists  in  the 
export  of  agricultural  produce  (apples,  cider,  pears,  potatoes,  &c.),  build- 
ing-stone, and  the  produce  of  the  fisheries ; — and  the  import  of  manufac- 
tured goods  and  coals,  from  England,  — wine  and  brandy  from  France, 
—  sugar  and  coffee  from  Brazil,  timber  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  with 
hemp,  tallow,  wheat  and  barley,  from  Kussia  and  the  other  countries 
adjacent  to  the  Baltic.  Many  of  these,  however,  are  again  exported,  as 
the  pecnliar  privilege  which  these  islands  enjoy,  in  the  almost  total 
exemption  from  taxation,  gives  encouragement  to  this  kind  of  traffic. 

The  mhabitants  of  the  Channel  Islands  are  a  mixed  race,  and  speak  a 
corrupt  dialect,  composed  both  of  the  French  and  English  tongues. 
French  is  the  language  of  the  upper  classes,  and  is  used  in  the  churches 
and  coartt  of  law  s  but  the  English  is  now  becoming  more  generally 
prevalent 

The  capital  of  Jersey  is  St,  HeUer,  a  small  town  situated  on  the  sou^''^ 
side  of  the  idand  (population  10,000). 
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The  chief  town  of  Gaerna^  is  St  Pierre,  on  the  east  coast,  with 
11,000  inhabitants. 

Alderney  is  a  dependency  of  Gnemsey ;  it  has  no  good  harbour.  The 
channel  between  Aldemey  and  Cape  la  Hague,  on  the  coast  of  France^ 
is  called  the  Race  of  AX^imej^  and  is  renderod  dangerous  by  the  strength 
«nd  rapidity  of  its  tides.  The  established  religion  in  the  Channel  Islands 
is  that  of  the  English  church,  and  they  are  included  within  the  see  of 
Winchester. 


SECTION  n.  —  SCOTLAND. 

(141.)  Extent  and  boundaries,  -—  Scotland  ccmstitutes  the 
northern  portion  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
south  by  England  and  part  of  the  Irish  Sea^  and  on  the  east 
hj  the  North  Sea. 

The  most  northern  point  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland  is 
Dunnet  Head  (lat.  58°  4 1'),  and  the  most  southern,  the  Mull 
of  Galloway  (in  lat  54**  38').  A  line  drawn  between  these 
two  points  measures  288  miles. 

The  most  eastern  point  is  the  headland  called  Buchan 
Ness  (long.  1°  46'  w.),  —  the  most  western,  Ardnamurchan 
Point  (long.  6®  13'  w.).  The  breadth  of  the  country  varies 
greatly,  and  is  in  some  places  much  diminished  bj  the  firths 
and  narrow  salt-water  inlets,  or  lochs,  which  penetrate  far 
into  the  body  of  the  land.  Between  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  (nearly  under  the  line  of  the 
56th  parallel),  the  land  is  less  than  40  miles  across  from  sea 
to  sea.  Thence  northward  to  the  parallel  of  the  Moray  Firth, 
the  breadth  varies  between  100  and  150  miles,  but  in  the 
most  northern  portion  of  the  country  is  again  diminished  to 
from  40  to  50  miles. 

The  area  of  Scotland,  exclusive  of  the  numerous  islands 
wbich  belong  to  it,  is  26,014  square  miles.  Owing  to  the 
numerous  indentations  of  its  western  shores,  it  is  difficult  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  its  coast-line,  which  had 
been  stated  to  measure  as  much  as  2500  miles  in  length.  It 
is,  however,  no  doubt,  relatively  (if  not  absolutely)  much 
greater  than  that  of  England. 

(142.)  Capes.  On  the  east  coast  —  St.  Abbs  Head  (countj 
of  Berwick)  —  Fife  Ness  (Fifeshire)  —  Button  Neaa  (For- 
far)—  Buchan  Ness  (Aberdeen),  Kinnairds  Head  {tbid.)'^ 
Tarbet  Ness  (Ross-shire)  —  and  Duncansby  Head  (Caith* 
ness),  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  country. 
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On  the  north  side  is  Doniret  Head  (Caithness),  the  most 
iwrthem  point  of  the  land. 

On  the  west  coast,  the  principal  are,  C.  Wrath  (Sutherland), 
the  N.  w.  extremity  of  Scotland. — ArdnamorchaB  Point 
(Argjle)  — Mull  of  Canlire  (at  the  south  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  that  name,  Argyleshire) — Corsill  Point  (at  the 
eotrence  of  Loch  Ryan,  Wigtonshire)  —  Mull  of  Ghdlowaj 
(ibid.)^Kad  Burrow  Head  (ibid.),  the  south  extremity  of  the 
peauusola  hetween  Glenluce  and  Wigton  Bays. 

(14S.)  dxttte. — The  most  nortkeni  part  of  the  eoast  of  Scotland,  be^ 
tveea  Drnmet  Head  and  Gape  Wrath,  is  formed  by  high  difis,  whidi 
<b)  extend  along  great  pert  of  its  western  shores.  To  the  south  of  Lake 
Xiu^  bowerer,  round  the  Peninsula  of  Cantire  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
the  liora  are  generally  low,  and  also  between  the  MnU  of  Galloway  and 
4e  held  of  the  Solway  Firth. 

On  tk  eastern  side,  the  coast  f^m  Tarbet  Kess,  raond  the  Mimray 
Firth,  10  die  high  promontory  of  Badian  Ness,  and  thence  southward  to 
the  nottfa  of  the  Dee,  is  generally  low  and  sandy,  excepting  in  some  per- 
tioos  of  mall  extent.  In  a  part  of  this  tract,  which  extends  on  both 
B^s  of  the  itrer  Findhom,  are  loose  and  shifting  sands,  which,  combined 
^  the  action  of  the  tide,  hare  caused  considerable  changes  in  the  line 
ofcout  South  <^the  riyer  Dee,  cliilfo  line  a  great  part  of  the  coast  as 
fc  tsthe  town  of  Arbroath  (lat  66°  33'>  Thence  round  the  Firth  of 
Tir,  the  Penmsnla  of  Fife,  and  the  Firth  of  FortJi,  the  coast  is  generally 
Sit,  though  the  high  hills  in  some  places  approach  very  near  the  shore. 
AitviHiies  before  reaching  St.  Abbs  Head,  howerer,  the  coast  again 
Veooes  hirii  and  rockr,  and  continues  so  llience  to  the  moutii  of  the 
Tweed. 

(144.)  Estuaries,  Lochs,  ^c. — The  east  coast  of  ScoUand,  though  less 
^med  than  the  western,  nas  some  extensiye  inlets,  or  firths.  These 
wtthfi  Rrth  of  Forth,  the  Firth  of  Tay,  the  Moray  or  Murray  Firth 
(t^  apper  part  of  which  divides  into  liOch  Beauley  and  the  Firth  of 
Crommjr),  and  Dornoch  Firth. 

On  the  natiti  coast  the  principal  indentations  are  Dunnet  Bay,  the  Kyle 
^  ToDgne,  and  Loch  Fribol, — the  two  latter  of  which  are  narrow 
nfets  TeaemhUng  the  iochs  of  the  western  nde  of  the  country. 

On  the  west  coast  the  principal  inlets  (proceeding  from  north  to  south) 
IR,  the  Kyle  of  As^nt,  Loch  Broom,  Loch  Ewe,  Loch  Torridon,  Loch 
^^n,  Loch  Alali,  Loch  Houm,  Loch  Nevish,  Loch  Sunart,  Loch 
^'BBhe,  Loch  Leven,  Loch  Etive,  Loch  Fyne,  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  Loch 
^  Loch  Ryan,  Glenluce  Bay,  Wigton  Bay,  and  the  Solway  Firth, 
"hich  forms  part  of  the  division  between  Scotland  and  England.  Ex- 
xptisg  the  three  last  mentioned,  with  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  the  Solway 
Tmh,  an  the  above  are  narrow  inlets,  which  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
he  mountain  region,  like  the  fiords  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Scandi- 
arian  peoinsala.  The  narrow  shores  of  these  lochs  afiford  shelter  to 
MD  and  cattle  against  the  fury  of  the  Atlantic  storms,  and  so  render 
hu  portioD  of  the  coast  capable  of  habitation. 

The  kmg  and  narrow  peninsula  of  Cantire,  nowhere  more  than  eight 
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miles  across,  is  also  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  western  coast.    At  one  point 
it  is  narrowed  to  little  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth. 

(145.)  The  arm  of  the  sea  between  the  northern  extremity 
of  Scotland  and  the  group  of  the  Orkney  Islands  is  called 
the  Pentland  Firth,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  extra- 
ordinary strength  and  rapidity  of  its  tides  and  currents 
Between  the  large  island  of  Skye  and  the  mainland  is  tlie 
Sound  of  SleaL  The  channel  which  divides  the  island  of 
Mull  from  the  opposite  coast  is  called  the  Sound  of  Mull 
and  that  which  separates  the  Island  of  Jura,  the  Sound  of 
Jura.  Between  the  islands  of  Jura  and  Islay  is  the  Sound 
of  Islay,  The  narrow  passage  round  the  north  and  north- 
west sides  of  the  Island  of  Bute  is  called  the  Kyles  of  Butt 

Between  the  main  group  of  the  Hebrides  and  the  western 
coast  is  the  broad  channel  of  ^Ae  Minsk,  the  southern  portion 
of  which,  narrowed  by  the  island  of  Skye,  is  distinguishe: 
as  the  Little  Minsh. 

The  seas  around  the  shores  of  Scotland  are  generally  deeper  than  those 
which  lie  off  the  English  coasts.  In  the  parallel  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  tbe 
central  part  of  the  North  Sea  has  a  mean  depth  of  240  feet, — off  Tarki 
Ness,  about  300  feet, — and  off  the  Shetlands,  above  500  feet  Neani- 
inland,  off  the  entrance  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  mean  depth  of  the  S(^ 
is  about  170  feet, —  off  the  Firth  of  Tay,  about  90  feet ;  thence  fiirthi' 
northward  to  the  parallel  of  Aberdeen,  it  preserves  a  mean  depth  of  iron: 
200  to  260  feet  at  a  distance  of  about  10  miles  from  land.  Atth. 
entrance  of  the  Moray  Firth  (to  the  south-east  of  Tarbet  Ness)  the  meL' 
depth  of  the  channel  is  from  120  to  150  feet 

On  the  Atlantic  side  the  sea  is  generally  deep  near  the  shores,  ar ' 
attains  a  depth  of  600  feet  (100  fathoms)  at  a  distance  of  from  90  to  U 
miles  from  the  mainland.  It  then  sinks  suddenly  to  upwards  of  2i>' 
fathoms. 

(146.)  Scotland  is  divided  into  thirty-three  counties,  tL 
names  of  which  are  as  follow  (beginning  with  those  adjacent 
to  England,  and  proceeding  northward) : 


Berwick. 

Renfrew. 

Ban£ 

Haddington. 

lianark. 

Elgin. 

Edinburgh. 

Dumbarton. 

Nairn. 

Linhthgow. 

Stirling. 

Bute. 

Boxburgh. 

Clackmannan. 

Argyle. 

SeJkirk. 

Kinross. 

Inverness. 

Peeblea 

Fife. 

Boss. 

Dumfries 

Perth. 

Cromarty. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Forfar. 

Sntherlaiid. 

Wigton. 

KincardinOi 

Caithness. 

Ayr, 

Aberdeen. 

Orkney  and  Shetliic 

BRITISH  ISLANDS  —  SCOTLAND.  lOd 

(147.)  Natural  features  of  surface,  —  Scotland  is  in  ge- 
neral a  mountainous  countiy.  The  ancient  and  native 
dingion  of  its  surface  is  into  the  Highlands  and  the  LoW" 
Jandi.  The  highlands  occupy  the  northern  and  western 
portions  of  the  country,  —  the  lowlands  the  southern  and 
eastern  parts.  But  for  the  purpose  of  geographical  descrip- 
tion, it  will  be  best  to  regard  it  as  divided  into  three  parts, 
which  we  may  distinguish  as  northern,  middle,  and  southern 
Scotland. 

Xorthem  Scotland  is  naturally  divided  from  the  rest  of 
the  ishmd  by  a  long  narrow  valley  or  glen  (Glenmore),  which 
extends  from  the  Moray  Firth  to  Loch  lannhe,  in  the 
direction  of  N.  E.  and  8.  w.  Through  this  valley  the  Cale- 
donian Canal  has  been  formed.  The  division  between 
^liddle  and  Soutl^em  Scotland  consists  of  a  plain  which 
stretches  across  the  island  between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and 
Cljde,  and  which  is  only  at  a  trifling  elevation  above  the 
sea. 

Northern  and  Middle  Scotland  belong  chiefly  to  the  high- 
lands, but  portions  of  lowland  extend  along  the  eastern  coasts, 
l^tween  the  termination  of  the  high  mountain  tracts  and 
the  sea.  Southern  Scotland  is  entirely  comprised  within  the 
^on  of  the  lowlands,  though  it  contains  elevated  masses  of 
cwisiderable  extent. 

(148.)  Southern  Scotland, — The  highest  part  of  the  Plain 
of  Clyde  and  Forth  is  222  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The 
w>Mtiy  which  extends  thence  to  the  borders  of  England 
btrioDgs  naturally  to  the  same  physical  region  as  the  north- 
^  portion  of  that  country.  It  consists  chiefly  of  upland 
P^ns,  upon  which  elevated  masses  of  land  rise  in  many 
pjaos  into  hills  of  considerable  height.  The  valleys  of  the 
nrers  form  depressions  in  the  generally  high  and  undulating 
rarface  of  the  region,  and  their  sides  present  the  appearance 
of  sloping  hills,  usually  of  rounded  form,  and  wanting  the 
^^ged  features  of  mountain  scenery  which  distinguish  the 
iDore  northern  portions  of  the  country. 

^  principal  mass  of  the  high  lands  of  soutfaeni  Scotland  lies  in  an 
^  and  west  direction,  and  forms  in  its  eastern  portion  the  dividing 
^^  of  the  Cheriot  HiUs.  This  elevated  land  separates  the  valleys  of 
^  Tweed  and  the  Clyde  from  the  Nith  and  other  rivers  of  the  Solway 
^'tb.  Its  greatest  elevation  is  attained  towards  the  central  portion  of 
'^  vbole  region,  in  the  tract  of  the  jA)wther  Hills,  near  the  junction  of 
toe  coonties  of  Lanark,  Dumfries,  and  Peebles,  and  around  the  upper 
'^ys  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Tweed.    The  summit  of  Broad  l»aw,  to 
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ihe  east  of  apper  TVeedale,  and  about  twelve  inile»  80iit1i>w«st  of  the 
town  of  Peebles,  is  2741  feet  above  the  sea,  and  appears  to  be  the  Ugbest 
elevation  in  this  part  c^  Scotland. 

The  high  lands  here,  and  arotmd  upper  Clydesdale,  spread  ont  for 
iBoaay  miles  north  and  south,  and  consist  of  barren,  bleak,  and  roimded 
massest  which  present  to  ^)peannee  a  eenftised  heap  of  mgg«d  idoqd- 
tain  tops.  Several  high  saaunits  occur  aUmg  the  pnncipal  line  of 
watershed^  at  the  head  of  the  tributaiy  valleys  (or  daJea)  which  bekiig 
to  the  Tweed  basin.  Hart  Fell,  at  the  head  of  Tweedide,  is  2635  feet 
above  the  sea.  Ettrick  Pen,  fhrdier  to  the  eastward,  2258  feet.  Queens- 
bnry  Hill,  near  the  source  of  the  Clyde,  is  2259  feet,  and  the  highest  o( 
the  Tintoe  Hills  (ftirther  to  the  northward,  in  the  angle  between  the 
Clyde  and  it»  tribataiy  the  Douglas),  2306  feet  The  village  of  Lead- 
bills,  near  the  borders  of  Lanark  and  Dumfries)  and  on  the  we^  side  of 
upper  Clydesdale,  is  1280  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
highest  innabited  place  in  Great  Britain. 

To  the  west  and  south-west  of  the  line  of  watershed  abore  described, 
is  an  extenffive  ekvated  region,  of  irregular  surface^  which  reaches  neark 
to  the  shores  of  the  Irish  Bg&  and  the  North  Channel,  and  in  which  no 
continuous  mountain  ridge  can  be  traced,,  though  numerous  high  masses 
occur.  Among  the  latter  are  Black  Larg  (at  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  three  counties  of  Ayr,  Dumfries,  and  Kirkcudbright),  1950  feet; 
Caimsmoor  (south-west  of  the  preceding,  and  to  the  east  of  Loch  Doon). 
2597  feet ;  and  Larg  Pdl  (in  the  soiUh-west  part  of  Kirkcudbright). 
1758  feetb  CriflfeU,  on  the  west  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nith,  an 
isolated  mass,  of  rounded  form,  is  1830  feet  high.  • 

The  high  ground  which  divides  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Clyde  and 
Tweed  is  connected  with  the  range  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  which  extends 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  in  a  general  south-west  dhrection. 
The  highest  of  the  Pentland  Hills  is  1860  feet  above  the  sea  :  Arthur's 
Seat,  an  eminence  adjacent  to  Edinborgh  (on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
city),  is  822  feet,  and  the  rock  upon  which  Edinburgh  Castle  ia  boilt, 
434  feet,  above  the  sea. 

From  the  southern  part  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  a  range  of  high  land 
runs  eastward  to  the  coast  at  St.  Abbs  Head,  and  separates  the  hash 
of  the  middle  and  lower  Tweed  from  the  valley  of  the  Tyne  (of  Had- 
dington). The  western  portion  of  this  range  is  called  the  Muirfoo: 
Hilk,  —  the  eastern  and  wider  portion,  the  Lammermuir  Hills.  The 
highest  of  the  Muirfoot  Hills  is  2193  feet ;—  in  the  Xiammermiiir, 
SpartledowH  Hill,  the  highest  summit,  is  1700  feet,  and  several  others  are 
of  nearly  equal  dcvatton.  The  highest  parts  of  the  Lammermnir  are 
chiefiy  moss  or  moor  land,  but  in  the  glens  and  lower  tracts  between  the 
hills  is  much  valuable  land,  which  is  under  regidiur  cultivation. 

The  principal  plains  in  this  portion  of  Scotland  are  the  lower  portioi: 
of  the  Clyde  VaBey  (Clydesdale), — the  plain  of  Ayrshire,  which  fonn* 
a  hind  of  amphitheatre  enclosed  by  hills  on  Itiree  sides, — the  narrow 
plain  tSxmg  the  Stores  of  the  Soiway  Fhrth, — the  lower  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Tweed,  which  is  of  limited  extent,  owing  to  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  high  grounds  on  either  i^de,  —  and  the  valley  of  the  small 
river  Tyne  (of  Haddington).  The  high  pastoral  vafleys  which  peno- 
trajte  into  the  monntain  region  are  generally  known  by  the  name  < : 
dales,  as  Tweedale,  Teviotdalej  and  Lauderdale,  bekmging^  to  the  basin 
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of  ike  Tweed, — and  Liddlesdale,  Eskdale,  Amumdale,  and  Nithsdale, 
sloping  towards  the  shores  of  the  Solway  firth. 

(149.)  MiMe  Scotland  extends  from  the  Plain  of  the 
Cljde  and  Forth  to  the  narrow  rallej  of  Glenmore.  More 
than  three-fonrtha  of  this  tract  of  country  eonstrtnte  a 
liigh  monntam  region,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  at  an 
elevation  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
Upon  this  elevated  base  rise  the  highest  mountains  in  thd 
British  Islands. 

A  roccession  of  high  monntain-inasses  stretches  across  the  island  ia 
sn  east  and  west  direction,  from  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  to  the 
soQthem  extremitT^  of  Glenmore :  this  forms  the  chain  of  the  Grampian 
Movntaitu,  the  eaatem  eztrenutj  of  which  coincides  with  the  line  df  the 
57th  parsUel  of  latitude.  The  QcaiUpian  Mountains  measure  nearly  100 
miles  ia  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  their  higher  summits  have  an 
ayerage  eleration  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the 
western  extremity  of  the  chain,  near  the  shores  of  Loch  Linnhe,  is  Ben 
^eTis,  ahoge  mass,  the  summit  of  which  rises  to  43€8  feet  i^ve  the 
sea.  Ben  Nevis  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Scotland,  and  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  the  British  Islandsw  The  Cairn  Gorm  Mountains,  an 
OQtlTing  group  of  the  Grampian  system  (situated  to  the  northward  of 
the  main  range,  near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Dee),  contain  some 
bommits  which  are  little  inferior  in  altitude :  Ben  Mac  Dhui,  in  this 
group,  is  4305  feet  above  the  sea-leveL* 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Grampians  a  high  and  mountainons  tract  ex- 
tends nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Mor.iy  Firth, — 
diminishing,  however,  in  elevation  as  it  approaches  the  coast,  near  which 
the  valleys  of  the  rivers  (or  straths)  widen  out  into  plains  of  limited  ex- 
tent. On  tiie  west  side  of  the  Spey  is  a  continuous  range  called  the 
MoQsdh  Leadh  Mountains,  the  high^  portions  of  which  axe  about  2000 
leet  above  the  sea. 

From  Ben  Nevis,  a  succession  of  high  mountain-masses  extend  south- 
ward to  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde :  these  are  sometimes  distin- 
piished  as  the  Sonthem  Grampians.  They  do  not  form  any  continuoua 
range,  but  contain  hug^  masses  of  great  extent  and  considoraible  height. 


*  The  GrampiMfi  do  not  rise  to  tiie  proper  height  of  perfietnal  conge* 
lation  (which  in  their  latitude  would  be  abont  150  feet  above  the  elevation 
*'^f  their  highest  summits).  But  in  the  dark  recesses  of  Ae  Caimgonn 
?roap  the  snow  sometimes  remains  all  the  year  conBd,aBd  the  surfue  of 
Ix)ch  AvoA — ftsnaU  lake  situated  in  the  head  of  tins  high  and  desolate 
region,  at  an  elcTaiion  of  1 750  feet,  and  orezhung  by  the  predpitoas  sides 
of  the  monntaiBa — has  no  smuhine  for  asveral  of  the  winter  nKmtlis.  It 
is  a  clear  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  on  the  Uoihs  of  which^  however, 
DO  dumb,  Of  Uving  creature  of  aoy  kind,  is  seeB,^^-«zoept  when  its  solitude 
i«  disturbed  by  the  occasional  visit  of  a  strfltggUng  red  deer  from  the 
neighbouring  pine  ibrests,  or  hy  tiie  presence  amoDg  iti  alaiost  inac- 
cessible diffii  of  the  eagle  or  the  ptmnagajt. 
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Amongst  them  is  Ben  Craachan,  3390  feet  in  eleyation.  High  moan- 
tains  line  the  western  side  of  Loch  Long,  and  extend  through  the  pe- 
ninsula between  that  lake  and  Loch  Fjne,  down  to  the  shores  of  the 
narrow  channel  which  separates  the  Island  of  Bute  from  the  mainland. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  this  southward  extension  of  the  Grampians, 
and  to  the  south  of  the  principal  chain,  contains  numerous  high  summits, 
: — among  which  are  Ben  Lomond,  3191  feet, — Ben  More  (in  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Perthshire),  3818  feet, — Ben  Lawers  (on  the  west 
side  of  Loch  Tay),  3945  feet, — and  Schchallion  (north-east  of  the  latter- 
named  mountain),  8514  feet,  aboye  the  sea. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  mountain  region  above  described,  and 
lying  chiefly  towards  its  western  boundary,  is  occupied  by  the  Moor  of 
Bannoch — a  high  plain  which  stretches  to  the  north-eastward  of  Ben 
Cruachan,  and  which  is  derated  about  a  thousand  feet  above  the  IcTel 
of  the  sea.  This  tract  extends  over  nearly  four  hundred  sqaare  miles  of 
country,  which  is  a  complete  desert :  its  surface  forms  an  open  and 
nearly  level  plain,  covered  by  an  immense  bog,  which  produces  no  vege- 
tation of  any  kind,  except  on  the  immediate  banks  of  Loch  Lydoch, 
round  which  are  a  few  fir-trees.  To  the  north  of  this  desolate  region 
is  a  tract  of  equally  sterile  character,  lying  between  Ben  Nevis  and  the 
shores  of  Loch  Ericht,  and  which  exhibits  nothing  but  bare  rocks,  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  bogs. 

(150.)  The  mountain  region  which  lies  to  the  south  and  south-east  of 
the  Grampians  does  not  reach  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  but  terminates 
on  the  east  in  a  long  and  narrow  plain,  which  extends  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stonehaven  (on  the  coast  of  Kincardineshire),  in  a  south- 
west direction,  to  the  banks  of  the  River  Forth,  above  Stirling.  This 
plain  is  called  Stratfmore,  and  is  the  most  continuous  extent  of  level  and 
cultivable  land  in  Scotland.  Its  total  length  from  north-east  to  south- 
west is  about  eighty  miles :  its  breadth  varies  from  sixteen  miles  in  its 
widest  part  to  less  than  a  mile  at  its  northern  extremity.  Throughout 
its  whole  length  there  is  scarcely  a  hill  or  any  eminence  to  obstruct  the 
view.  The  greater  portion  of  this  plain  is  under  cultivation,  and  pro- 
duces rich  crops  of  barley  and  other  grain,  together  with  potatoes.  The 
plain  of  Strathmore  forms  the  eastern  termination  of  the  Highlands. 

Two  ranges  of  hills  intervene  between  Strathmore  and  the  shores 
of  the  North  Sea,— the  Sidlaw  Hills,  to  the  north  of  the  Firth  of  Tay, 
•—and  the  Ochill  Hills,  between  the  Firths  of  Tay  and  Forth. 

The  Sidlaw  Hills  commence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  and  extend 
thence  in  a  north-east  direction ;  their  highest  elevations  are  about  1400 
feet  above  the  sea.  They  terminate  by  a  rapid  declivity  on  the  side  ot* 
Strathmore,  but  descend  by  a  succession  of  terraces  towards  the  shores 
of  the  North  Sea. 

The  (Jchill  Hills,  with  their  offsets  and  outlying  branches,  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Fife,  and  exhibit  some  masses  of  con- 
siderable elevation.  Ben  Clach  (5  miles  north  by  east  of  Alloa)  is  2359 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  highest  of  the  Lomond  Hills,  to  the  north-east 
of  Loch  Leven,  1280  feet.  The  hills  in  general  lea\e  a  narrow  belt  of 
lowland  round  the  shores  of  the  peninsula,  though  in  some  cases  they 
advance  close  to  the  coast. 

The  level  region  of  Strathmore  is  divided  from  the  plain  between  the 
Clyde  and  Forth  by  a  low  range  of  heights  coU.d  the  Campsie  FcHs^ 
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which  extend  from  the  neighboarhood  of  Stirling,  on  the  Forth,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde,  at  Dumbarton*  Their  highest  eleyations  are  about 
1500  feet  aboye  the  sea ;  the  rock  on  which  Dumbarton  Cafitle  is  built  ia 
500  feet  high. 

(151.)  Northern  Scotland.  —  The  narrow  valley  of  Glen- 
more*,  which  diyides  the  regions  of  northern  and  middle 
Scotland,  is  the  most  marked  and  singular  feature  in  the  phy- 
sical conformation  of  the  island.  Its  entire  length,  from  Fort 
George,  at  the  head  of  the  Moray  Firth,  on  the  north-east, 
to  the  Sound  of  Mull  on  the  south-west,  is  about  100  miles. 
The  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  glen  is  occupied  by  the 
waters  of  the  Moray  Firth;  its  south-western  extremity 
by  Loch  Linnhe,  and  its  northward  prolongation.  Loch  Eil. 
In  its  middle  portion  are  three  long  and  narrow  lakes,  Loch 
Ness,  Loch  Oich,  and  Loch  Lochie:  the  largest  of  these  is 
Loch  Ness,  which  discharges  itself  by  the  river  Ness  into 
the  Moray  Firth.  The  formation  of  the  Caledonian  Canal 
has  connected  all  these  lakes  by  navigable  channels,  and 
conipleted  the  water  communication  between  the  seas  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  this  portion  of  Britain. 

The  moontoins  on  either  side  of  Glenmore  rise  with  a  steep  and  nigged 
ascent  to  a  considerable  height,  averaging  upwards  of  1000  feet  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Loch  Ness.  On  the  western  shores  of  this  lake  is  the 
lii^h  mountain  of  Mealfourronny,  2730  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  portion  of  Scotland  which  lies  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  Glen- 
more consists  chiefly  of  an  elevated  table-land,  which  in  its  central  part 
is  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  in  some  portions  probably  not 
less  than  1500  feet.  Ben  "Wyvis,  to  the  West  of  Cromarty  Firth,  rises  to 
(he  height  of  3720  feet ;  the  mountain  called  Ben  Attow  (on  the  borders 
ot  Ross  and  Inverness,,  to  the  eastward  of  Loch  Alsh)  is  about  4000 
t>et  high.  Many  other  summits  in  this  portion  of  Scotland  are  between 
2iK)0  and  3000  feet  in  elevation.  The  higher  mountain-masses  lie  in 
i;':neral  nearer  the  western  than  the  eastern  coasts,  and  terminate  abruptly 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

This  mountainous  tract  (which  may  be  appropriately  distinguished 
is  the  Northern  Highlands),  although  it  does  not  attain  the  great  eleva- 
i."n  of  the  Gramptans,  yet  exhibits  in  some  parts  a  character  of  greater 
''•  ildness  and  rocky  desolation  than  any  other  part  of  Scotland.  Nearly 
he  whole  region  is,  in  fact,  a  naked  and  barren  mountain  wilderness^ 
titemating  between  high  mountains  and  tracts  of  open  moorland, 
rf)Tered  with  heath  and  bog. 

ITie  level  districts  of  Northern  Scotland  probably  do  not  occupy  more 
han  a  twentieth  part  of  its  entire  surface.  They  extend,  at  intervals, 
!ong  the  eastern  coast,  from  the  shores  of  Loch  Beauley  and  the  Moray 


•  Properly  Glen'more-nan'Albin^  the  great  glen  of  Albin,  qr  Albion. . 
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Firth  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  two  capes  of  Dancansby  and  Dunnet  Head,  and  form  two  principal 
plains, — those  of  Cromarty  and  Caithness^  the  latter  of  which  is  of  the 
larp^er  extent  The  Plain  of  Cromarty  extends  along  both  sides  of  the 
firth  of  that  name,  and  thence  across  to  the  Firth  of  Dornoch ;  it  contains 
some  fertile  and  well- cultivated  tracts. 

The  Plain  of  Caiihness  comprehends  abont  four-fifths  of  the  conntyof 
that  name,  embracing  however  some  moorland  tracts  elevated  from  200 
to  300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  which  afford  good  pasturage.  Agricaltore 
is  confined  to  the  level  tracts  along  the  water-courses  and  the  slopes  of 
the  higher  plains. 

(152.)  Islands. — The  islands  of  Scotland  form  four  gronps, 
— the  islands  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  the  Hebrides,  the  Orkney 
Islands,  and  the  Shetland  Island.  The  northernmost  of  these 
groups,  the  Shetland  Islands,  extends  to  the  parallel  of  60°  49', 
and  forms  the  most  outlying  portion  of  the  British  Archi- 
pelago in  that  direction : — the  island  of  St.  Kilda,-  the  most 
western  of  the  Hebrides,  is  under  the  meridian  of  8°  37'  w. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Shetland  Islands  occupy  an 
area  of  880  square  miles,  the  Orkneys  440,  the  Hebrides  2585, 
and  the  islands  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde  165  square  miles,  making 
a  total  of  4070  square  miles.  This,  added  to  the  extent  of 
the  mainland  (Art.  141.),  gives  30,084, — or,  in  round  nnia- 
bers,  about  30,000, — square  miles,  as  the  entire  area  ot 
Scotland. 

( 1 53. )  Islands  in  the  Firth  of  Cfyde. — ^These  consist  of  the  large  islands 
of  Bute  and  Arran,  the  small  islets  of  Great  and  Little  Cumhray,  and  the 
rock  of  Ailsa.  Arran  consists  of  a  mass  of  heathjr  mountains  surrounded 
by  a  narrow  belt  of  lowland :  the  mountains  are  highest  towards  the 
north,  where  Goat  Fell,  the  loftiest  summit,  rises  to  2865  feet.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  the  land  is  cultivable,  and  is  not  generally  fertile. 

Bute  is  bleak  and  rugged  towards  its  northern  extremity,  but  the 
central  and  southern  portions  consist  of  undulating  ground,  fit  either  for 
tillage  or  pasturage,  and  affording  good  crops  of  barley  and  oats. 

The  islands  of  Great  and  LitUe  Cvmbray  lie  at  the  entrance  of  the 
narrower  portion  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  between  the  island  of  Bute  and 
the  mainland.  Their  surface  is  hilly  and  verdant,  but  bare. — Ailsa  Craff, 
in  the  broad  part  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  is  an  insulated  hill,  about  two 
miles  in  circumference,  and  rising  in  precipitous  cliffs  to  1098  feet  above 
the  sea.    It  is  the  resort  of  enormous  numbers  of  sea-fowL 

(154.)  The  Hebridesy  or  Western  Islands  of  Scotland^  consist  of  two 
portions, — ^those  which  lie  adjacent  to  the  mainland,  as  Jura,  Islay,  MuU« 
Skye,  and  others,  distinguished  as  the  Inner  Hebrides — and  those  situ- 
ated to  the  west  of  the  channel  of  the  Minsh,  which  form  the  Chdo' 
Hebrides. 

The  largest  of  the  Inner  Hebrides  is  Skye,  which  is  covered  with 
mountains,  the  highest  about  3000  feet  in  elevation.  Between  the  north 
«"rt  of  Skye  and  the  mainland  are  the  islands  of  Bona,  Baasay,  Scalpa 
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md  others:  off  its  south*  west  side  are  Canna,  Bum,  Eig,  and  Muck  — 
ail  monntainous.  Further  to  the  south  are  Coll  and  Tiree,  of  less  ele« 
ratioQ.  Eleven  miles  south-west  of  the  last-mentioned  island  is  the 
Skenyruire,  a  dangerous  group  of  rocks,  upon  which  a  lighthouse  haa 
nxenily  been  erected. 

MmU  is  moontainoos,  and  its  highest  summit,  Ben  More,  rises  to  3168 
feet  Off  its  south-west  coast  is  the  small  island  of  lona,  or  Icohnkill,  the 
sut  of  ancient  civilization,  and  celebrated  for  its  ecclesiastical  remains  $ 
and,  a  few  miles  further  north,  the  basaltic  islet  of  Staffa,  remarkable 
for  its  magnificent  cayem. 

Jura  aod  Iday  are  separated  bj  the  Sound  of  Islaj.  In  the  former 
i^iBd,  the  Faps  of  Jura  rise  to  2470  feet  in  height  Islay,  though  hilly, 
is  less  elevated,  and  contains *a  larger  proportion  of  cultivated  land  than 
aoj  otber  of  the  Hebrides.  Between  Islay  and  Mull  are  the  idands  of 
Cobwioy  and  Oransay,  the  narrow  channel  between  which  is  dry  at  low 
^iter,vhen  they  form  one  island. 

The  Cater  Hebrides  form  a  continuous  group,  of  140  miles  in  length, 
M  dose  that  they  are  commonly  considered  as  one,  and  named  the  Long 
^<W.  The  largest  consists  of  two  portions,  Lewis  and  Harris^  united 
bja  Dinow  isthmus.  Further  south  are  the  large  islands  of  North  Uist, 
Brnbtnk^  and  South  Uist,  besides  an  inmiense  number  of  smaller  islets. 
On  the  west  side  of  Lewis  the  mountains  rise  to  2700  feet  in  height,—* 
fflHamto2220feet.  Mount  Heval,  in  the  island  of  North  Uist,  is 
2010  feet,  and  Hekla,  in  South  Uist,  2940  feet.  Harris  is  generally  moun- 
uinoBs,  but  a  large  portion  of  Lewis  consists  of  tracts  of  moss  and 
oooriand.  The  most  northern  point  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  is  called  the 
^  of  Lewis;  to  the  south,  they  terminate  in  the  group  of  the  Barra 
^ds,  the  most  southward  of  which  forms  the  rock  of  Barra  Head. 

Tlie  island  of  8U  Kilda,  which  lies  42  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
Im^  Idsnd,  is  about  three  miles  in  length  by  two  in  breadth,  and  rises 
u  1380  feet  above  the  sea.  Except  at  the  landing-place  on  its  south* 
*ttt  side  it  is  fenced  round  by  inaccessible  precipices.  It  is  resorted  to 
br  immense  numbers  of  sea-fowl,  upon  which  the  inhabitants  are  mainly 
^^ependent  for  subsistence.  Still  further  to  the  westward,  at  a  distance 
of  ISO  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  is  the  little  islet  of  BockaU^  which  is 
ooiolubited, 

(155.)  The  Orkney  Islands,  divided  from  the  mainland  by  the  Pent- 
loMl  Firth,  comprise  Pomona  (or  Mainland),  Hoy,  North  and  South 
Sotuldsfaa,  Westra,  and  many  others,  amounting  altogether  to  sixty* 
XTen  in  nomber,  forty  of  which  are  uninhabited.  The  highest  elevation, 
ia  H07  Island,  is  1590  feet 

Tbe  Shetland  Islands  exceed  100  in  number,  of  which  between  thirty 
ud  forty  are  inhabited.  The  largest,  Mainland,  is  52  miles  in  length, 
ttd  of  veiy  irregular  shape.  The  next  in  size  are  Yell,  Unst,  Fetlar, 
^^Ii^j,  and  Bressay.  Mount  Bona,  in  the  north  of  Mainland,  is  1470 
^:  the  isUnd  of  Fonla,  to  the  west  of  the  principal  group,  1350  feet 
Aboat  midway  between  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  groups  is  Fair  Island^ 
708  feet  high. 

The  surface  of  both  the  above  groups  consists  of  dreary  and  heathy 
*«««,  interspersed  with  rocks,  and  sometimes  varied  by  swamps  and 
Ukes.   In  gome  parts,  however,  particularly  in  Orkney,  the  land  is  very 
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fertile,  and  produces  good  com  and  herbage.  The  climate  Is  moist,  but 
eqaable«  The  Shetland  Islands  are  in  general  more  rugged,  wet,  and 
)>arreo,  than  the  other  group.  They  are  generally  fenced,  particularly 
(m  their  western  side,  with  high  and  precipitous  clifis,  against  which  the 
ocean  dashes  with  great  fury,  and  which  its  waves  haye  worn  into  the 
most  yaiioas  and  fantastic  forms. 

There  are  a  few  detached  islets  off  the  ecutem  coasts  of  Scotland. 
These  consist  of,  the  Bass  Bock  (on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth),  a  mass  of  basalt,  which  rises  perpendicularly  to  400  feet 
above  the  sea  ;  May  Island,  Inchkeith^  Inchcoimy  and  others,  all  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth;  and  the  Inch  Cape^  or  Bell  Rock  (14  miks  east  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Firth  of  Tay),  the  site  of  a  celebrated  lighthouse.  At  the 
eajstem  extremity  of  the  Pentland  Firth  are  some  rocks  called  the  Pen/* 
land  SAsniesk 

(156.)  Rivers, — With  the  exception  of  the  Clyde  and  tHe 
Nith,  all  the  principal  rirers  of  Scotland  flow  into  the  sea 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  The  closer  approach  of 
the  high  lands  of  Middle  and  Northern  Scotland  to  the 
western  than  the  eastern  shores  prevents  the  formation  of 
streams  of  any  considerable  length  in  the  former  direction. 

On  the  east  side  of  Scotland,  the  principal  rivers  (ennmer- 
ated  from  the  borders  of  England  northward)  are, — the 
Tweed,  the  Tyne  (of  Haddington)  the  Forth,  the  Leven,  the 
Eden,  the  Tay,  the  South  and  North  £sk,  the  Dee,  the  Dob, 
the  Doveran,  the  Spey,  the  Findhorn,  and  the  Nesa. 

On  the  south  and  west  coasts  are  the  Esk,  the  Annan,  the 
Nith,  the  Dbq  (of  Kirkcudbright),  the  Cree,  the  Doon,  the 
Ayr,  the  Irvine,  and  the  Clyde,  all  of  which  belong  to  the 
lowland  or  southern  portion  of  Scotland«^ 

The  most  considerable  riyer  of  Scotland,  both  in  regard  to  length  of 
course  and  area  of  drainage,  is  the  Tay,  which  has  a  course  of  about  100 
miles  from  its  source  to  the  town  of  Perth,  two  miles  below  which  it 
enters  the  estuary  called  the  Firth  of  Tay.  The  Tay  drains  an  area  of 
about  2400  square  miles, — more  than  one-eleventh  part  of  the  whole 
mainland  of  Scotland.  Of  its  affluents,  the  principal  are  the  Earn  and 
the  Almond,  on  its  right  bank,  and  the  Lyon,  the  Tumel,  and  the  Isla, 
on  the  left.  The  Tnmel  rivals  the  Tay  in  volume  of  water  and  extern 
of  drainage  above  their  junction,  and  (with  its  tributary,  the  Garryt)  brings 
down  the  water  from  an  extensive  system  of  lakes  adjacent  to  the  high 
district  of  Bannoch  Moor.  The  Tay  is  not  navigable  above  Perth,  which 
is  also  the  limit  of  the  tid^e- water. 

Th^  Tweed  has  a  length  of  96  miles,  and  drains  an  area  of  1S70  squan 
miles.  The  tide  ascends  this  river  about  ten  or  twelve  miles,  but  it  is  not 
navigable  above  Berwick.  From  its  source  to  its  month  the  Tweed  has 
a  fall  of  upwards  of  1500  feet ;  it  is  noted  for  its  salmon  fisheries, — and, 
'during  certain  seasons,  is  liable  to  considerable  floods.  The  chief  triba« 
>s  of  the  Tweed  are  the  Ettrick  (with  its  affluent,  the  Yarrow),  tlie 
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Tenot,  and  die  Till  (within  the  borders  of  England  X  on  the  right  banlc» 
—{he  Lyne,  the  Grata,  the  Lander,  and  the  Adder,  on  the  left. 

The  Pordk  has  a  length  of  60  miles  from  its  source  (on  the  skirts  of 
Ben  Lomond)  to  the  neighbonihood  of  Alloa,  where  it  nnites  with  the 
firth  to  which  it  gives  its  name ;  thronghont  its  whole  oonise  it  winds 
very  considerably :  its  basin  is  aboat  645  square  miles.  The  Forth  is 
navigable  np  to  Stirling ;  its  estnary,  which  is  abont  50  miles  long,  forms 
a  broad  and  deep  channel,  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  veeselk 

Ttie  Dee  has  a  length  of  87  miles,  and  drains  about  700  square  miles 
of  conntiy.  Its  source  is  in  the  Cairngorm  group  of  monntaina,  at  a 
height  of  4060  feet  above  the  sea,  —  a  greater  devation  than  that  of  any 
other  river  in  the  British  Islands :  the  declivity  of  its  bed  is  hence  very 
considerable,  and  its  coarse,  especially  in  its  upper  portkm,  is  exceed- 
ingly  mpid. 

The  Don, about  50  miles  in  length,  has  a  basin  of  530  square  miles:  it 
is  generally  rather  a  slow  river,  though  rising  at  an  elevation  of  1640  feeL 
Neither  the  Dee  nor  the  Don  is  navigable. 

The  Spe^  has  a  length  of  96  miles,  and  drains  an  area  of  1190  square 
miles ;  its  sonrce,  in  a  snuill  pool  called  Loch  Spey,  is  at  an  elevation  of 
about  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  Unlike  most  rivers,  the  lower  portion  of 
its  coarse  is  the  most  rapid :  in  the  upper  part  of  its  valley,  the  river 
slnmbers  in  dark  mossy  lakes.  The  Spey  is  the  wildest  and  most 
cKpricioDS  of  all  the  large  British  rivers,  forming  numerous  rapids  and 
fallSj  and  its  variations  as  to  quantity  of  water  are  very  considerable.  It 
is  not  navigable,  but  timber  is  sent  down  it  in  floats  or  rafts. 

The  Cfyde,  98  miles  in  length,  drains  about  1580  square  mile&  Its 
fonrcGj  1400  feet  above  the  sea,  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  high  lands  of 
southern  Scotland,  and  the  upper  part  of  its  course  is  closely  adjacent  to 
some  of  the  smaller  tributaries  of  the  Tweed  basin.  In  tfaie  neighbour- 
hood of  Lanark,  the  Clyde  forms  three  considerable  falls,  by  which  it 
descends  230  feet  within  a  distance  of  less  than  4  miles.  It  is  navigable 
below  Glasgow,  which  is  also  the  limit  of  the  tide-water.  The  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Clytle  are  the  Douglas  and  the  Avon,  on  the  left  bank, 
and  the  Medwin,  the  Galder,  and  the  Kelvin,  on  tiie  right 

The  Nidi  has  a  length  of  60  miles,  and  drains  abont  460  square  milesL 
Ihe  Dee  (45  miles)  finrms  in  its  middle  portion  a  long  narrow  lake  called 
Loch  Ken,  10  miles  in  length  by  from  one-balf  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  breadth.  The  Esk  has  the  lowest  part  of  its  course  within  the  English 
'•order.  The  Annan  (45  mUesX  the  Esk,  and  the  Eden  (an  English 
river),  are  seen  to  unite  m  the  broiid  expanse  of  sand  wfaich,  at  low  water, 
forms  die  head  of  the  Bolway  Firth. 

(157.)  Lakes, — Lakes  are  very  numerous  in  Scotland,  espe- 
cially in  the  middle  and  northern  divisions  of  the  coontry. 
They  are  mostly  long  and  narrow  bodies  of  water,  occupying 
the  deep  hollows  within  the  elevated  mountain-valleyB.  Al« 
though  called  by  the  same  appellation  of  lochj  they  aire  essen* 
tially  different  &om  the  salt-water  lochs  of  the  western  coast, 
which  have  been  already  described  (Art.  144.). 

The  largest  lake  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  Great  Britain,  is  Lodk  Lomomd 
(^45  square  miles),  whidi  is  twenty-four  miles  in  length  and  seven  mile« 
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in  itd  greatest  breadth,  and  contains  more  than  thirty  islands.     At  its 
southern  extremity  the  river  Leven  carries  its  waters  into  the  Cljde. 

To  the  east  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  mass 
of  Ben  Lomond  and  the  adjacent  mountains,  is  Loch  Katerin  (or  Katrine), 
9  miles  lon^  and  three-quarters  broad,  the  water  of  which  is  carried  off 
by  the  Teith,  the  most  considerable  tributary  of  the  Forth.  On  the  banks 
of  Lake  Katerin,  and  the  smaller  lakes  of  Achray  and  Yenacher,  which 
lie  below  it,  is  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Trosache,  a  tract  generallj  re- 
garded as  surpassing  in  its  varied  combinations  of  mountain,  lake,  river, 
imd  wood,  any  other  district  in  the  British  Islands. 

Loch  Awe,  23  miles  long  and  IJ  in  average  breadth,  is  united  by  the 
river  Awe  to  Loch  Etive — one  of  the  salt-water  estuaries  of  the  western 
coast.  It  is  the  second  in  magnitude  of  the  Scottish  lakes,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains,  among  which  Ben  Cruachan,  on  its  n.  side, 
is  pre*eminent. 

Lock  Toy,  through  which  the  river  Tay  passes,  is  14  miles  long  and 
between  one  and  two  in  breadth :  on  its  western  side  is  the  hoge  moun- 
tain-mass of  Ben  Lawers.  Lw  h  Erieht,  Loch  JRannoch,  and  Loch  Lt/doch, 
are  all  united  to  the  basin  of  the  Tay  by  the  river  TumeL  ZocA  £am 
is  also  connected  with  the  Tay  by  the  river  Earn,  which  issues  from  this 
body  of  water. 

Loch  Leven,  within  the  peninsula  of  Fife,  is  the  largest  lake  not  belong- 
ing to  the  region  of  the  Highlands,  The  river  Leven  carries  its  waters 
into  the  Firth  of  Forth,  llie  ruins  of  Lochleven  Castle  are  situated  on 
one  of  four  islands  which  lie  within  this  lake. 

Loch  Ness,  22  miles  long  by  about  1)  broad,  forms  a  portion  of  Glen- 
more  (Art.  15L)  :  it  is  upwards  of  800  feet  deep  in  its  central  part  Loch 
Oich,  in  the  same  valley,  is  five  miles,  and  Loch  Lochie,  nine  miles  in 
length.  In  the  high  valley  of  Strath  Erich,  on  the  east  side  of  Loch 
Ness,  are  the  FcUh  ofFyers,  277  feet  in  height,  considered  one  of  the 
finest  waterfalls  in  the  British  Islands,  and  rivalling  the  falls  of  the  Clyde 
and  the  Tumel  in  beauty. 

The  largest  lakes  in  the  Northern  Highlands  are  Loch  Shin,  which 
discharges  itself  by  the  river  Shin  into  the  Dornoch  Firth, — and  Loch 
Maree,  which  is  connected  by  the  river  Ewe  with  the  estuary  of  Loch 
Ewe,  on  the  western  coast.  Loch  Maree  contains  numerous  small  islands, 
and  the  high  mountains  by  which  it  is  surrounded  are  among  the  few 
present  haunts  of  the  eagle  in  Great  Britain.  There  are  also  numerous 
others,  similar  in  form  to  those  already  described. 

(158.)  Minerah.  —  Coai  and  iron  are  the  most  considerable  of  the 
mineral  productions  of  Scotland,  and  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  southern 
division  of  the  country  and  the  neighbouring  peninsula  of  Fife. 

Hie  great  coal  district  of  Scotland  extends  across  the  island  in  a  diag- 
onal direction,  —  from  Fife  Ness,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  county 
of  that  name,  across  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  course  of  the  Clyde,  to 
the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  Throughout  this  tract  is  a  succession  of  de- 
tached coal-fields,  the  total  extent  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  nearly 
1 000  square  miles.  The  richest  portions  are  those  in  the  peninsula  of 
Fife  ; — in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  ;  —  and  to  the  s. 
and  £.  of  Eiiin burgh.  Coal  is  also  found  in  a  few  other  places,  but  in  in* 
significant  quantities. 
,    Iron-stone  of  excellent  quality  abounds  in  many  parts  of  the  above  dis* 
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trict,  and  is  very  extensively  worked,  especially  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Glasgow  and  the  tract  of  country  to  the  eastward  andnoith-eastward  of 
that  city. 

The  only  other  mineral  found  in  any  quantity  in  Scotland  b  Jead^  of 
which  some  rich  mines  are  worked  in  the  tract  of  the  Lowther  Hills,  on 
the  borders  of  Lanark  and  Dumfries.  This  metal  is  also  found  in  a  few 
other  places.  A  small  quantity  of  silrer  is  extracted  finom  the  lead- 
Excellent  building-stone,  ofvariooskinds— particularly  sand-stone — 
occurs  in  Scotland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  Gbisgow,  different 
parts  of  Perthshire,  and  elsewhere.  Granite  is  abundant  in  Aberdeen,  oa 
the  northern  declivity  of  the  Grampian  Mountains,  and  forms  the  entire 
mass  of  the  Cairngorm  group.  It  occurs  also  extensively  in  the  county 
of  Kirkcudbright,  and  in  the  island  of  Arran.  Eoofing-slates  are 
quarried  extensively  at  several  places  in  the  county  of  Argyle. 

Mineral  Springs. — Saline  yaters  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sthrling; 
near  Perth ;  and  at  Inverleithen  (on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  below 
Peebles):  —chalybeate  waters  at  Uartfell,  near  Moffat ;  Vicar's  Bridge, 
near  Dollar,  in  Sterling;  at  Bonnington,  near  Edinburgh ;  and  near  the 
Tillage  of  Ballater,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Dee : — sulphureous  waters 
at  Mofl&rt  (in  the  county  of  Dumfties),  and  near  the  town  of  Dingwall, 
in  ItoflS-shire.    There  are  no  warm  springs  in  Scotland. 

(159.)  CUmate. — The  climate  of  Scotland  resembles  that 
of  England  in  its  general  character,  allowance  being  made 
for  the  diminution  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year 
with  the  gradual  advance  to  a  higher  latitude.  Edinburgh 
(220  feet  above  the  sea)  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  of 
471°,  Aberdeen  of  49*1°,  Wick  of  46*9°,  Stromness  (Orkney 
Islands)  46*3%  and  Unst  (the  most  northern  of  the  Shetland 
group)  of  44-7'*. 

In  the  parallel  of  the  Shetland  IsUnds  the  longest  day  is  neariy  19 
flours,  and  the  shortest  less  than  6  hours.  But,  owing  to  the  essentially 
maritime  position  of  these  islands  and  the  northern  coasts  of  the  mainland, 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  so  moderated  as  to  cause  a  less  amount 
of  difference  between  their  summer  and  winter  temperatures  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  British  Islands,  excepting  in  the  south-western  extremi^ 
of  Cornwall,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  island.  The  winter  temperature 
of  the  Shetland  Islands  is  the  same  as  that  experienced  on  the  south  coast 
of  England,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  though  there  is  a 
difference  of  10°  of  hititude,  or  nearly  700  miles,  between  them. 

The  Hebrides  have  a  more  humid  and  variable  climate  than  any  other 
part  of  the  British  Islands. 

The  native  vegetation  and  zoology  of  Scotland  require  no  special 
description,  and  their  general  character  has  been  akeady  noticed  (Art. 
1 23.)  Many  of  th^  fruits  and  other  pUmts  which  belong  to  England  do 
not  come  to  perfection  in  Scotland,  on  account  of  the  greater  severity  of 
the  climate.  Wood  is  generally  much  less  abundant  in  Scotland  than  in 
England,  though  extensive  forests  of  fir  occur  in  some  parts  of  the  Hi^. 
lands,  especially  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen. 

(160.)  /jiAoftiteals.  — ScotUmd  is  a  thinly-populated  country.     The 

I  4 
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number  of  its  inhabitants,  in  1851,  was  2,870,000, — an  average  of  95 
to  the  sqnare  mile.  Bat  while  in  the  districts  around  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  between  600  and  700  to  the 
square  mile,  in  the  county  of  Argyle  the  proportion  is  only  27,  in  Ross 
and  Cromarty  29,  in  Inverness  23,  and  in  Sutherland  only  14.  Tlie 
Highland  counties,  —  that  is,  the  north  and  west  parts  of  the  country— 
have  all  a  very  low  average  of  population,  owing  to  the  mountainous 
nature  of  the  surface  and  the  small  extent  of  cultivable  land. 

The  people  of  Scotland  form  two  distinct  races,—  the  Lovoiandtn,  who 
are  a  mixed  people,  but  resemble  in  the  main  the  great  bulk  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  England,  and  speak  a  language  which  is  radically  the  sane 
as  the  English, — and  the  Highlanders,  who  are  of  the  Celtic  race,  aod 
speak  a  totally  different  dialect  The  Lowlanders  form,  however,  the 
great  majority  of  the  people,  and  the  Highlanders  are  now  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  districts  lying  north  and  west  of  the  Grampians.  Tlie 
English  language  is  gxudually  extending  itself  over  every  pan  of  the 
Highlands,  and  the  C^tic  dialect  will  probably  ere  long  be  wholly  sup- 
pliuted  by  it. 

(161.)  Industrial  occupations.  —  Scotland  is  at  presmit,  in 
even  a  greater  ratio  than  England,  principally  a  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  country.  The  generally  mountainous 
character  of  the  country  necessarily  sets  limits  te  the 
extension  of  cultivation,  but  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial resources  of  its  southern  portion — in  the  abundance 
of  coal  and  iron,  and  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  har- 
bours—  are  almost  unboumded. 

Agriculture, — Only  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  surface  of 
Scotland  is  estimated  to  be  capable  of  cultivation,  and  of  this 
nearly  one-half  is  in  grass.  Agriculture  is,  however,  no- 
where better  understood,  or  more  skilfully  practised,  than  in 
some  portions  of  the  Lowlands,  particularly  in  the  districts 
called  the  Lothians  (embracing  the  counties  of  Haddington, 
Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow,  to  the  south  of  the  FirSi  of 
Forth),  and  the  adjacent  county  of  Berwick.  In  the  counties 
of  Dumfries,  Ayr,  Renfrew,  Lanark,  and  Fife,  —  and  also  in 
that  part  of  Perth  and  Forfar  which  embraces  the  Carse 
of  Gowrie, — as  well  as  some  parts  of  Aberdeen,  Elgin,  and 
Nairn, — are  also  many  fertile  tracts^  in  which  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  is  extensively  carried  on. 

Throughont  Scotland  the  staple  crop  consists  of  oats,  bat  ^eat  of 
fine  quality  is  grown  in  many  of  the  above  districts ;  barley  is  also 
grown,  and  flax — thoogh  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Turnip  hus* 
bandiy  is  extensively  pursued  in  the  counties  of  Haddington  and 
Berwick,  and  throughout  the  eastern  counties  a  larg«  quantity  of  pota- 
toes is  grown  for  the  supply  of  the  London  market 

The  dairy-£um  districts  are  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Benfrew, 
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and  Dnmiries,  the  first-named  of  which  is  famous  for  ihe  cheese  made 
at  Banlop,  near  its  northern  border. 

(162.)  Fisheries. — The  fisheries  of  Scotland  constitute  an  Important 
and  yalaable  branch  of  indnstry.  The  salmon  abounds  in  most  of  the 
largtr  riyers,  especially  in  the  Tay,  the  Tweed,  Dee,  Don,  Findhom,  and 
Spey,  and  the  produce  of  its  fishery  is  very  considerable.  The  herrine- 
fisheij  is  also  pursued  to  a  great  extent,  chiefly  on  the  shores  of  Caith- 
ness md  the  Moray  !Pirth,  off  the  entrance  of  tne  Firth  of  Forth,  and  in 
Loch  Fyne  and  other  places  on  the  west  coast.  Cod,  ling,  and  haddock, 
are  likewise  extensively  taken,  and  there  is  a  great  oyster-fishery  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  from  which  many  milUonftof  oysters  are  exported  an? 
Eaally. 

(163.)  Manvfadures.  —  The  cotton  manofactore  is  the 
first  in  importance,  though  of  comparatively  recent  intro* 
Auction,  and  the  printing  of  cottons  is  carried  on  to  a  greater 
))roportionate  extent  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  Its  chief 
s(?at3  are  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  and  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, in  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew  ;  it  is  also 
pursued  to  a  smaller  extent  in  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Aberdeen^ 
and  Perth. 

The  ancient  staple  manufacture  of  Scotland  was  that  of 
Unen^  which  is  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  chiefly 
along  the  eastern  coasts,  —  at  Dundee  (Forfar)  and  its 
iH'ighbourhood  for  the  coarser  articles,  as  sail-cloth,  8tc.  — 
undatDunfermline  (Fife)  and  its  vicinity  for  diapers,  damasta^ 
and  the  finer  fabrics. 

The  vfooUen  manufacture  is  not  considerably  but  is  car-* 
riedon  in  the  counties  of  Stirling,  Ayr,  Roxburgh,  Selkirk, 
Aberdeen,  and  elsewhere  :  woollen  hose,  blankets,  and 
iannels,  are  made  at  Hawick  (Roxburgh),  tartans  at  Stirling 
ind  Bannockbnm,  and  carpets  at  the  latter  place  and  St. 
Vinian's  (both  in  the  county  of  Stirling).  Kilmarnock  (Ayr) 
^  a  noted  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  shawls,  and 
'ther  woollen  goods.  The  manufacture  of  silk  is  pursued  to 
i  small  extent  at  Paisley,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh*  The 
ron-works  have  been  already  spoken  of  (Art.  158.). 

The  manufacture  of  soap  (chiefly  at  Glasgow,  Leith,  Paisley,  Aber- 
^en,  Frestonpans,  and  Montrose)  has  long  been  a  considerable  branch 
findostiy ;  and  also  the  distillation  of  spirits  from  grain,  which  is  pur- 
eed in  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  Ale  is  brewed  to  a  large 
^tcntj  chiefly  in  Edinburgh  and  its  yicmity,  and  at  Alloa,  in  Clack- 
lannanshire. 

On  the  western  coasts  and  islands  of  Scotland  the  manufacture  of  kelp 
rora  the  burning  of  searweed) — for  use  in  glass-works,  &c, — was  for- 
trly  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  formed  the  principal  occu- 
ition  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts.    But  this  branch  of  industry 
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has  been  greatly  checked  by  the  extensive  importation  of  barilla  frois 
the  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Spain. 

Ship-building  is  largely  carried  on  at  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow. 
Steam- vessels  are  bnilt  at  Glasgow,  and  at  that  city,  as  well  as  at  odier 
places  on  the  Clyde,  the  fitting  of  steam-ships  with  their  engines  and 
machinery  is  more  extensively  pursued  than  at  any  other  place  in  Great 
Britain.  Besides  those  belonging  to  our  OMm  country,  many  of  the 
finest  steam-vessels  owned  by  foreign  nations  have  been  supplied  with 
their  machinery  from  the  banks  of  £be  Clyde. 

(164.)  Commerce.  —  The  foreign  commerce  of  Scotland 
resembles  that  of  Englaffid :  the  imports  consist  of  the  raw 
materials  required  for  manufacturing  purposes,  chiefly  cotton, 
— -  and  various  articles  of  colonial  produce,  as  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  8cc.  The  exports  are  principallj  manufactured  gools 
cotton  and  iron -works,  machinery,  coals,  &c.  Agricultural 
produce  is  extensively  supplied  to  England,  including  large 
numbers  of  cattle. 

Glasgow  is  the  great  seat  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Scotland,  and  ii 
inferior  in  the  total  amount  of  its  trade  only  to  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Bristol.  The  commercial  ports  next  in  order  of  importance  are  Leitl^ 
Greenock,  Port  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Dundee.  Montroee  (Forfar- 
shire), Grangemouth  (at  the  entrance  to  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Can&L 
Stirlingshire),  Perth,  and  Arbroath,  have  also  a  considerable  amount  of 
foreign  as  well  as  coasting  trade. 

The  ports  of  Irvine,  Ardrossan,  Troon,  and  others  on  the  coast  of 
Ayrshire,  export  considerable  quantities  of  coals,  chiefly  to  Ireland  aiid 
the  Western  Islands.  The  inhabitants  of  Peterhead  are  extensivelv 
engaged  in  the  cod-fishery,  and  also  the  whale-fishery  in  the  Northern 
seas. 

(165.)  Intenud  communication. — Excellent  roads  now  extend  throucsli 
almost  every  part  of  the  country,  and  cross  even  the  most  moantaiooui 
tracts  of  the  Highlands. 

Of  cancdSf  the  two  principal  ar6,  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  which 
connects  the  entrance  of  those  rivers,  through  the  plain  whieh  we  hare 
described  under  that  name  (Art  148.),  and  the  Caledonian  Canal 
through  the  narrow  valley  which  divides  Northern  Scotland  from  tte 
rest  of  the  island  (Art.  151.).  There  are  some  others,  but  of  compaia* 
tively  little  importance,  and  the  mountainous  character  of  the  greaur 
part  of  the  country  prevents  this  method  of  internal  conmiunicatioD  boa 
being  so  extensively  adopted  as  in  England. 

Nearly  all  the  principal  cities  in  Scotland  are  now  connected  by  rail' 
ways.  Two  great  trunk  lines  enter  the  country  from  England,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  island,  and  proceed  respectively  to  Glasgow  and  ^^ 
burgh:  from  these  cities,  other  lines  proceed  northward,  by  Stirllngi 
Perth,  Dundee,  and  Forfar,  and  extend  as  far  as  Aberdeen,  between 
which  place  and  London  there  is  now  an  uninterrupted  railwaj  coo* 
munication  of  nearly  550  miles  in  length. 

(166).  National  divisions.— -The  33  counties  of  Scotland  have  heel 
already   mentioned  (Art.  146.).     The  ecclesiastical  division  is  '^^ 
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mods,  presbyteries,  and  parishes,  which  latter  are  also  in  part  civil 
dirisioiis,  and  are  919  in  number. 

The  counties  are  of  extremely  irregolar  shape,  and  unequal  size  :  In- 
Ttniess,  the  ki^gest,  contains  4054  square  miles,  Argyle  3189,  Boss  2629, 
ud  Ferth  2588 ;  while  Clackmannan,  the  smallest  of  these  divisions,  is 
dolj  48,  and  Kinross  only  79,  square  miles  in  extent.    .. 

Of  the  islands,  Bute,  Arran,  and  the  Great  and  Little  Cumbray,  form 
tbeeoan^ofBote;  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  constitute  a 
Rpuate  connty.  in  the  Hebrides,  the  island  of  Lewis  belongs  to  Boss, 
— Hirris  and  ^  rest  of  the  Long  Island,  with  Skye,  form  part  of  the 
coBotjofhiTemess, — and  Mull,  Jura,  Islay,  and  the  smaller  adjacent 
Jslaadg,  belong  to  the  shire  of  Argyle. 

^7  parts  of  Scotland  are  still  familiarly  known  by  the  ancient 
i^unes  of  particular  districts,  which  were  formerly  of  unirersal  preva* 
^  The  principal  of  these  are  included  in  the  following  Table:  •— 

Aagiii.iov  Forfar.  Lauderdale,  part  of  Argyle. 

Aaoandale^partof    DumfHet.  Liddesdale,       „       Roxburgh. 

Ardron,         „      Perth.  Lochaber, .        „       Inverness. 

J*K  „       Perth.  Lorn  h       Argrle. 

"i*»oA,      M       Inyemesc.  Lothian  (East),  now  Haddington. 
^naiOm,    „           Do.  Do.     (Mid.),    „     Edinbdrgh. 

5l>^         n      Aberdeen.  Do.     (West),,,      Linlithgow. 

™«i        •„       Argyle.  Mar,  part  of  Aberdeen. 

^vnck,  (lie  s.  w.  part  of  Ayr*  Meams,  now  Kincardine, 

ufdadale,      „       Lanark.  Menteith,  part  of  Perth. 

Coval,  put  of  Argyle.  Merse,  now  Berwick. 

Couinghafli,  then,  part  of  Ayr.  Moray,    „    Elgin. 

»«)e.  port  of  Roxburgh.  Kithsdale,  part  of  Dumfries. ' 

utriefc  FoKst,  now  Selkirk.  Strathbogie,      „     Aberdeen. 
^>Bo*ar,  now  Kirkcudbright  and  WIgton.     Strathearn        „     Perth. 

J'vriMMitofPertb  and  Forfar.-  Strathspey        „      Elgin. 

S?^  »       Argyle.  Teviotdale        ,,      Roxburgh. 

fr^  the  niddle  part  of  Ayr.  Tweedale,  now  Peebles, 
'^nox,  now  Dumbarton. 

(Iff.)  Towns  and  principal  places.  —  The  counties  of 
Scotland  are  recapitulated  in  the  following  lists,  with  the 
principal  towns  in  each,  and  their  population  according  to 
tbe  cenans  of  1851.     The  names  of  county-towps  are  in 

itaEca.  J  •       ■    ■ 

^^  SoTJTHBBir  LftwLAiTDS  embrace  thirteen  connties,  of  which 
Bovick,  Haddington,  Edinburgh,  and  linlithgow,  are  chiefly  agricul* 
^  — Boxbnrgh,  Selkirk,  Peebles,  Dumfries,.  Kirkcudbright,  and 
■V^igtoQ,  chiefly  pastoral, — and  Ayr,  Lanark,  and  Renfrew,  principally 
"ttDofactoiing  and  trading  counties, 

^"■^i*  Towns. 

uS^  '  -  -  -  Dun8e,3400— Eyemouth,  1400— Gre^H/aur,  1300. 

"«iiDgton.  .  .  Haddhtgton,  3900 —Dunbar,  2900  — North  Berwick.   1700 •-• 

tja,j^  ^  Prestonpans,  2000. 

"™°°^   -  -  -  Edinburgh,  158.000— Leith,   30,000  -  Dalkeith,  6S00~New- 

rj.^..  haven,  2100  —  Granton. 

i™5»  •  .  -  iiJOilV'W.  4000— Bathgate,  3300. 

XS^    '  '  '  Hawick,6700— Kelso,  4800  — Jtf<f6«»vA,  2900  — Melrose,  sob. 

p^  •  .  .  .  ««lAcrik,  3400— Galashiels,  5900. 

SSS  •  -  -  -  /»«Wtf#,  2000— Inverleithen,  1100. 

"■«*•    -  -  .  IHMnrrfei,  11,000— Annan,  4600— Mol&t,  2300. 
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Countiet.  Toimt. 

Kirkcudbright  -    -       Kfrkcudbr^ht,  2800. 

Wfgton    ....       Stranraer,  3800— Fr4*Mi,  8300— Fort  Patrick.  1900. 

Ayr    .....       Kilmarnock,  20,000— ^jrr,  9000  — Inrine,  7600— GInran»  7400 

•..  Saltcoats,  4800—  Ardrotian,  2000— Troon,  2400. 
Lanark    •   •   .   .       GkMfow,34«,000—Airdria.  14,400— HamiUon  9600^  ZoMfi, 

Renfrew  ....       Palaley,  82,000— Oreenock,   8<S«O0O— Fort   Glasgow,  G900— 

Johnston,  b&OO  ^^Itetifivw,  8000. 

The  KosTBSRK  Lowlaniis  embrace  part  of  Stirling,  a  small  part  of 
Perthshire,  the  counties  of  Clacknumnan,  Eanross,  Fife,  Forfar,  Kincar- 
dine,— and  parts  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Elgin,  Nairn,  and  Caithness.  The 
linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  some  of  these,  bat  the  greater  pait 
are  either  agricoltural  or  pastoral. 

Countiet.  Towns. 

Stirling    ....       Sft'rlmr,  13,000— Falkirk,  8700 -Grangemouth,  1400— St  Ni- 

nianl,  1800— Bannockburn,  SfiOO. 

Perth Pfr<A,23,000—Dumblane,  1900— Donkeld,  1100  ~  Crieff.  4S0a 

Clackmannan    .    .       Alloa,  6600  — C/acirmamum,  ISOO. 

Kinross    ....       iTMros*,  2600. 

Fife     .....       Dunfermline,  18,800— Kirkcaldy,  5000  — St.  Andrew's,  4700 

—  Cte/Mir,  7400—  Falkland,  3000. 
Forfar     ....       Dundee,  79,000  — Montrose,  1%,000—i^or/Sir,  9600 — Arbroath. 

8800  —  Brechin,  4600  —  Cupar-Angus,  1800. 
Kincardine  ...       5toM^AawiB,8000—Bervie,  1800— Finnan, 
Aberdeen     ...       JAm<e«n,  73,000— Peterhead,  4800  — Fnuerborgh,  3000 > In- 

verury,  200a 
Banff.    ....       Ifam^ 4O0O. 
Elgin.    ....       £^/n,  6300  — Forres,  5300. 
Nairnf.    ....       ^ai'm,|3400. 
Caithness     ...       ITicit,  61700— Thurso,  2900. 

The  Southern  Highlands  embrace  the  counties  of  Bute,  Dajn- 
barton,  Argyle,  part  of  Stirling,  and  the  greater  part  of  PerUi,— all 
chiefly  pastoral :  on  the  coast,  the  herring-fishery  is  pursued. 

Counties.  Towns. 

Bute Jtolikstfy,7000— Kilbride  (Arran  I.),  2SO0L 

Dumbarton.    .    .       Kirkinculloch,  6300— i)iimter<(m.  4700. 
Argyle     ....       Campbeltown,  6800— /nMrary,  1 100. 


The  NoRTHSBF  HiOBLAmos  comprehend  the  eounties  of  Jnyemtss, 
Boss,  Cromarty,  and  Sutherland,  with  parts  of  Aberdeen,  Banff»  Elgin, 
Nairn,  and  Caithness. 

Counties.  Towns. 

Inverness     ...  /ntr«rM<««,  13,000— Portree  (Isle  of  Skye),  8500. 

Ross    .....  7am,2500..Dingwall,.2000— StomowayC  Isle  of  Lewis),  BOil 

Cromarty     ...  Cromarhf^  SOOOi 

Sutherland  -    .   .  i^omoc*,  600.                                                ^   ^ 

Orkney  and  7  €  Lerwick  (Shetland  Islands).  2900—  Kirkwall  (Orkn^  ULuKii\ 

Shetland    i      "  i    2400. 

(168.)  Edinburgh^  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  is  distiiigilished  chidSf 
as  a  seat  of  learning.    It  contains  a  University,  which  holds  a  diiciB*J 
guished  rank  as  a  medical  school,  as  well  as  for  the  cultivation  of 
ral  literature  and  science.    The  castle, — which  is  built  upon  a 
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rock,  and  occupies  an  area  of  seven  acres, — and  the  ancient  loyal 
palace  of  Holjrood  Honse,  are  its  two  most  celebrated  itmctiures.  It 
contains,  however,  many  other  interesting  buildings,  and  the  new  part  of 
the  town  is  distinguished  by  great  architectural  beauty.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  supreme  courts  of  law  for  Scotland. 

Leith  is  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  it  was  untQ  lately  a  mero 
saborb,  but  is  now  an ,  independent  borough.  It  if  neazly  joined  to 
Ddioborgh  by  continuous  lines  of  building. 

Ghi^  is  the  great  seat  of  Scotch  manufactures  and  commerce,  and 
contains  also  a  University.  Its  proper  harbour  is  Port  Glasgow,  16 
miles  lower  down  the  river,  which  is  itself  a  thriving  town,  with  a  good 
harbour  and  extensive  docks.  The  navigation  of  the  Clyde,  Iwwever, 
has  been  so  much  improved  that  vessels  of  1000  tons  burden  now  as* 
cend  to  Glasgow  itself.  The  larger  part  of  the  city  lies  on  the  north 
liank  of  the  Clyde,  but  there  is  an  extensive  suburb  to  the  south  of  the 
river,  which  is  crossed  by  five  bridges.  The  banks  of  the  Clyde  are 
lined  bj  fine  quays,  and  Glasgow  contains  many  magnificent  public 
edifices.  But  the  older  parts  of  the  town  are  very  closely  bnU^  and 
coosigt  chiefly  of  narrow  dirty  lanes  and  courts. 

Grtenoek^  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Clyde,  3  mUes  below  Fort  Glasgow, 
is  a  large  sea-port  town,  with  a  good  harbour  and  docks,  and  has  consi- 
derabJe  maritime  commerce. 

fhtm/negf  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nith,  near  its  mouth,  is  a  thriving 
place  of  trade,  and  constitutes  a  sort  of  southern  capitaL  It  is  a  consi- 
derable market  for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  B.  w.  part  of  Scotland* 
which  is  thence  exported  in  large  quantities  to  England. 

Dundee,  on  the  north  side  of  die  Firth  of  Tay,  is  a  place  of  great 
commercial  importance,  and  exports  linen  and  hempen  goods  exten- 
sively. 

St  Andreu^St  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  lElfe,  is  an  ancient  and 
venerable  city,  and  the  seat  of  the  oldest  of  the  Seotdk  Universities,  but 
is  not  otherwise  important. 

Aberdeen,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Dee  and  the  Don,  is  a  place  of 
(nnsiderable  trade,  and  has  extensive  docks,  piers,  and  quays.  It  i^ 
tlio  the  seat  of  the  remaining  University,  which  embraces  two  colleges. 
King's  College,  in  Old  Aberdeen,  and  Marischal  CoUego,  in  New 
Aberdeen. 

hverness,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ness  and  at  the  northern  entrance 
:o  the  Caledonian  Canal,  is  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  Highlands, 
lid  is  a  considerable  and  well-built  town.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  Cul- 
(>(Ien  Moor,  memorable  for  the  battle  fought  in  1746,  by  which  the  pre<« 
ensions  of  the  Stuart  family  to  the  Englkh  crown  were  finally  extin* 
;ui:ihed. 
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(169.)  JExtent  and  Boundaries. — Ireland  is  bounded  on  tlie 
lorthy  west,  and  south,  bj  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the 
nst  hj  the  Irish  Sea,  which  communicates  with  the  ocean 
>j  the  North  Channel,  and  St.  Georga'a  ChanneL     The 
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nearest  approach  made  by  Ireland  to  the  shores  of  Britiim 
is  at  its  north-eastern  extremity,  where  the  promontory  called 
Fair  Head  is  only  thirteen  miles  distant  from  the  Mull  of 
Cantire  in  Scotland;  this  is  the  narrowest  portion  of  the 
North  Channel :  further  south,  between  Donaghadee  (in  the 
county  of  Down)  and  Port  Patrick,  on  the  coast  of  Wigton, 
is  a  distance  of  only  twenty-two  miles.  *  St.  David's  Head, 
on  the  coast  of  Wales,  is  fifty-three  miles  distant  from 
Camsore  Point,  at  the  s.  e.  extremity  of  Ireland,  —  the  in- 
tervening sea  forming  the  narrowest  part  of  St.  George's 
ChanneL 

The  most  northern  point  of  Ireland  is  Malin  Head,  lat, 
55^  22^ ;  the  most  southern,  Mizen  Head,  is  in  lat  61°  26'. 
A  straight  line  drawn  between  these  points  measures  290 
miles :  the  mean  length  of  the  island,  however,  from  Malin 
Head  to  the  south  coast  of  Wateribrd,  is  about  220  miles. 
The  most  eastern  point,  on  the  coast  of  Down,  is  in  5°  26'  w. 
longitude ;  —  the  most  western,  Dunmore  Head,  in  W  29'. 
Between  Lowestoft  Ness,  the  most  eastern  point  of  the  British 
Archipelago,  and  Dunmore  Head,  its  most  western,  there  is 
therefore  a  difference  of  12®  16'  of  longitude,  or  about  d20 
English  miles  (equivalent  to  49  minutes  of  time). 

The  greatest  breadth  of  Ireland,  in  the  direction  of  east 
and  west,  is  176  miles,  and  the  least  (between  the  heads  of 
Donegal  Bay  and  Belfast  Lough)  less  than  90  miles.  Be- 
tween the  opposite  bays  of  Dublin  and  Galway,  the  distance 
is  1 10  miles.  The  mean  breadth  of  the  island  is  aboot  140 
miles. 

The  mean  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland  bear  a  less 
unequal  proportion  to  one  another  than  is  the  case  either 
with  England  or  Scotland,  and  the  island,  regarded  as  a 
whole,  has  a  squarer  and  more  compact  form. 
'  The  superficial  extent  of  Ireland  is  32,613  square  miles, 
fmd  the  entire  length  of  its  coast  line,  measured  along  the 
numerous  estuaries  of  its  western  and  northern  shores,  pro- 
bably exceeds  2000  miles. 

(170.)  Capes.  —  The  principal  headlands,  commencing 
with  the  most  northern  point,  and  proceeding  in  a  westerly 
direction  round  the  island  are  —  Malin  Head;  Horn  Head 
(on  the  meridian  of  H°) ;  Eossan  Point  (on  the  north  side  d 
Donegal  Bay) ;  Achil  Head  (the  west  point  of  Achil  Island); 
Sl^ne  Head  (county  of  Galway) ;  Loop  Head  (on  the  north 
side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon) ;  Dunmore  Head  (the 
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most  western  point  of  land,  on  the  north  side  of  Dingle  Bay) ; 
Mizen  Hecid  (the  most  southern  point)  ;  Cape  Clear  (on  the 
island  of  that  name,  to  the  south  of  the  county  of  Cork^ ; 
Camsore  Point  (at  the  south-east  extremity  of  Ireland)  $ 
CaAar«  Pot)i^(Wicklow) ;  Howth  Head  (north  side  of  Dublin 
Baj) ;  Fair  Head  (at  the  north-east  point  of  Antrim) ;  Ben* 
gore  Head  (^the  north  point  of  Antrim),  and  adjacent  to  it 
on  the  west,  the  Oianfg  Causeway^  a  basaltic  promontory 
which  projects  into  the  sea  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  feet, 
and  consists  of  huge  piles  of  prismatic  columns,  arranged 
side  by  side  with  the  most  perfect  regularity. 

(171.)  Coasts*  —  The  north,  north-west,  south-west,  and  south  shores 
of  Ireland  are  generally  high  and  rocky,  and  consist  in  many  parts  of 
nigged  and  precipitous  cliffs,  hollowed  into  various  forms  by  tiie  con- 
stant action  of  the  Atlantic  waves. 

The  eastern  coasts  are  generally  low  and  flat,  and  on  this  side  of  the 
island  the  sea  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  shore  is  much  obstructed 
bj  ranken  rocks,  bars,  and  sand-banks.  These  are  especially  numerous 
OD  the  north-east  coasts,  off  the  shores  of  Down  and  Antrim,  and  along 
the  coast  to  the  south  of  Dublin. 

(172.)  Estuaries^  Bays,  ffv. — The  principal  inlets  on  the  east  coast 
arc — Dublin  Bay,  Dnndalk  Bay,  Dundrum  Bay,  Strangford  Lough,  and 
Belfast  Longh.   On  the  north  coast  are  Lough  Foyle  and  Lough  Swilly, 

On  the  west  side  of  the  island  are  ->  Donegal  Bay,  Clew  Bay,  Galway 
Bay,  the  moutii  of  the  Shannon,  Dingle  Bay,  Eenmare  Bay,  and  Bantxy 
Bar. 

On  the  south  coast,  the  most  considerable  inlet  is  that  which  forms 
Cork  Harbour. 

The  west  and  sooth-west  coasts  are  m/bre  indented  and  irregular  in 
fhape  than  any  other  part  of  the  island.  The  numerous  inlets  form 
various  peninsulas,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  that  called  the 
Mullet  (on  the  north-west  coast  of  Mayo\  which  is  only  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  an  isthmus  of  less  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 

The  sea  on  the  western  coasts  both  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  is  gene- 
rally deep,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles  from  the  Irish  coast 
ydiis  suddenly  from  100  to  upwards  of  200  fathoms.  Here  the  proper 
kd  of  the  ocean  may  be  said  to  commence,  the  whole  archipelago  of  the 
British  Islimds  being  based  upon  a  submarine  bank. 

(173.)  Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  Ulster,  Lein- 
ster,  Mnnster,  and  Connaught ;  and  into  thirty-two  counties, 
of  which  Ulster  contains  nine,  Leinster  twelve,  Connaught 
Sve,  and  Munster  six.  Ulster  occupies  the  north  and  north- 
east part  of  the  island,  Leinster  the  east  and  south-east, 
Oonnaught  the  west  and  north-west,  and  Munster  the  south- 
w^est,  portions.  The  names  of  the  counties  are  given  in  a 
mbsequent  page. 
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(174.)  Natural  features  of  surface.  ^--liehjidL  is  generaUr 
level  in  the  interior ;  its  mountains  are  mostly  confined  to 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  coasts.  Between  Dublin 
Baj  on  the  east,  and  Galwaj  Bay  on  the  west,  a  great  plain 
stretches  entirely  across  the  island :  the  highest  parts  of  this 
central  plain  are  not  more  than  320  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  extends  northward  to  the  shores  ofLough  Neagh, 
in  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  southward  nearly  to  the 
borders  of  Waterford,  in  the  province  of  Munster :  its  soutk- 
ern  hali^  however,  is  diversified  by  hills  of  considerable 
elevation. 

The  mountains  of  Ireland  do  not  form  continuous  chains, 
but  constitute  detached  groups  and  highland  masses,  which 
at  different  parts  of  the  coast  intervene  between  the  in- 
terior plain  and  the  sea.  They  may  be  arranged  into  six 
distinct  groups  or  systems,  namely,  the  Mountains  of  Wick- 
low, —  the  Moume  Mountains  (in  the  county  of  Down),— 
and  the  Mountains  of  Antrim,  —  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
island  ;  —  the  Mountains  of  Donegal,  in  the  north-west ;  — 
the  Mountains  of  Connemara,  on  the  west  coast,  between 
Donegal  and  Galway  Bays ;  —  and  the  Mountains  of  Kerry, 
in  the  south-west 

The  Mountains  of  WicKlow  cover  an  extensive  tract,  which  measiires 
nearly  60  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  aboat  30  mfles  from  east  to 
west.  Their  highest  summit,  Lugnaquilla  (in  the  centre  of  the  mountain 
region),  is  3039  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  the  third  in  elevation  of  tbo 
Irish  mountains.  Some  othor  sunmiits  in  the  group  exceed  2000  feit; 
the  Sugar  Loaf,  a  well-known  mountain,  is  1651  feet.  This  mountaiL 
region  contains  numerous  small  lakes  and  waterfalls,  and  is  highly  dl^* 
tinguished  for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  natural  scenery. 

The  Mowme  Mountains  occupy  a  projecting  portion  of  the  coast,  in- 
termediate between  Dundalk  and  Dundrum  Bays,  and  rise  in  elevate! 
masses  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  shore.  Their  highest 
summit,  Slieve>donard,  is  2796  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Mountains  of  Antrim  form  a  kind  of  plateau  which  interren>5 
between  Lough  Neagh  and  the  shores  of  the  North  Channel,  and  tb^ 
highest  portions  of  which  are  on  its  eastern  side,  immediately  adjacer.- 
to  the  coast.  The  mountain  called  DiWs,  to  the  west  of  Belfast,  is  156^ 
feet  high  ;  further  northward,  some  summits  are  from  noO'feet  to  liji'^' 
feet  in  elevation.  This  mountain  tract  terminates  on  the  north-east  ic 
the  high  promontory  of  Fair  Head. 

■  The  Mountains  of  Donegal  form  a  high  monntain^mass,  intersecte' 
by  parallel  valleys,  which  extend  in  a  general  direction  of  north-eas: 
and  south-west  They  contain  several  summits  which  exceed  2000  fo'' 
in  height,  the  loftiest  of  which  is  Errigal  (lat.  55^  3',  long.  9^  5'),  2462 
feet  The  mountain  called  Slteve  League,  to  the  south-east  of  Boss^"- 
Point,  rises  precipitously  close  to  the  shore  and  is  1964  feet  high. 
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Between  the  Mountains  of  Donegal  and  the  mountain  region  of  Antrim 
some  high  ranges  extend  (to  the  south  of  Lough  Fojle),  in  an  east  and 
west  directJOD,  throogh  the  countj  of  Londonderry.  In  thb  tract,  the 
moantain  called  SaweU  QaL  54^  49',  long.  7^  2')  is  2236  feet  in  height. 

The  mountain  tract  which  extends  along  the  western  shores  of  Mayo 
and  Galwaj,  between  Donegal  and  Galwaj  Bays,  is  divided  into  two 
puts  by  the  broad  inlet  of  Clew  Bay  (lat.  53^  50'):  to  the  north  of  Clew 
Bay  are  the  Nephin  Beg  mountains  and  the  high  summit  of  Nephin, — ^to 
the  sooth,  the  Mountains  of  Connemara^  which  embrace  a  number  of 
<}et8ched  groaps  and  isolated  eminences,  divided  by  deep  and  narrow 
yallejs.  In  the  range  of  the  Nephin  Beg  mountains  the  highest  summit 
is  2368  feet ;  the  mountain  called  Nephin,  further  to  the  eastward,  is  2639 
feet  high.  In  the  Moimtains  of  Connemara,  Mweelrea,  adjacent  to  the 
weft  coast,  is  26S0feet  in  height,  and  some  others  upwards  of  2000  feet. 

The  ifoKfiAiijuq/'iren^  form  several  parallel  ranges  which  exteftd  (in 
a  geoenl  east  and  west  Erection)  through  the  county  of  that  name,  and 
into  the  adjacent  county  of  Cork.  Between  these  ranges  the  sea  pene- 
trates fir  within  the  land,  and  forms  the  numerous  long  and  narrow 
^fouin  which  distinguish  the  south-west  coasts  of  Ireland.  The 
higfaestsaimnit  among  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  and  also  the  highest  in 
the  island,  is  the  mountain  called  CarrantuohiU,  in  the  group  of  Macgil- 
iicndd/g  Reeks  (on  the  west  side  of  the  Lakes  in  Killamey),  which  is 
^04  feet  above  the  sea.  Mangerton,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  same 
i^e8,  is  2754  feet  Mount  Brandon,  in  the  peninsula  which  intervenes 
|<t!tveen  Dingle  Bay  and  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  is  3120  feet,  and 
a  the  second  in  height  among  the  mountains  of  Ireland. 

Besides  the  mountain  systems  above  described  are  some  other  ranges 
<>fie3  extent,  as  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains  (on  the  borders  of  King's 
Couitj  and  Queen's  County),  1691  feet, —  the  Silver  Mine  Mountains  (in 
the  nonb-west  part  of  Tipperary),  2265  feet, —  the  Galty  Mountains  (on 
tie  borders  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick),  3008  feet,— and  the  Knockmei- 
tdon  Mountains  (on  the  borders  of  Tipperary  and  Waterford),  2598 
^^  Tlie  Galty  and  Knockmeiledown  Mountains,  with  other  ranges  in 
the  soQth  of  Ireland,  form  prolongations  of  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  and 
uTethe  same  general  parallelism  of  direction  from  east  to  west. 

(1^5.)  A  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  Ireland  consists  of  bog-land, 
^^)i  prevails  most  extensively  in  that  part  of  the  central  plain  which 
'^  ^ween  Dublin  and  Galway  Bays,  and  among  the  mountain-tracts 
^  the  western  coast  Bogs  occur  also  in  other  parts  of  the  island, 
JUBODg  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  and  those  of  the  north-eastern  coast. 
^  %8  of  Ireland  bear  no  analogy  to  the  fen  districts  of  England  ; 
jher  lie  in  all  cases  at  some  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  varying 
^  height  from  a  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet,  and  are  hence  readily 
«aceptible  of  drainage. 

The  total  extent  of  bog-Ian 4  is  estimated  to  cover  about  12,500  square 
Difl«,  or  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  island  :  the  larger 
pwtion  of  this  is  flat  red  bog,  capable  of  being  reclaimed  for  cultivation; 
the  remainder  consists  of  mountain-bog,  mostly  convertible  into  pasture 
•Ji^i  The  bogs  are  distinguished,  according  to  the  substance  of  which 
tafy  are  composed,  into  red  or  fibrous,  and  black  or  compact.  The  red 
"'Jpi  which  occtur  most  extensively  in  the  region  of  the  central  plain, 
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fiimyi  abundance  of  peat,  which  fonns  the  fuel  most  generallj'  uBed  in 
Ireland. 

(176.)  Idands,  —  These  are  all  of  small  sise^  and  lie  doselj  adjacent 
to  the  coast.  On  the  east  side  are  —  Dalkof  Uland  (on  the  south  side 
of  the  entrance  to  Dublin  Bay),  —  Irdan^s  Eye^  a  hill  of  pyramidal 
form  (on  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Howth)^-^and  Zambag 
Ishndj  a  few  miles  further  to  the  northward. 

On  the  north  coast  are, — Saihlin  Ishmd  (7  miles  kmg  and  )  iNroad), 
vhich  consists  of  steep  basakio  mcka^-^  InuhirahiU^  a  email  islet  to  the 
north-east  of  Malin  Head, —  Inch  Island^  situated  in  Lough  Swilly,— 
and  Tory  laiand,  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Donegid. 

On  the  west  side  are, — Aran  Idand,  off  the  west  coast  of  Donegal,— 
Eagle  Iflland  and  several  other  small  islets  situated  to  the  west  of  the 
peniiysula  of  the  Mullet, — A<^  Idand  (about  95  square  miles  in  area), 
covered  with  mountains,  the  highest  of  which  rises  to  22S2  feet,*^  Oare 
Island  and  seyeral  others  to  the  west  of  Clew  Bay  and  along  the  adjacent 
shores  of  Galway,  —  and  the  group  of  the  Arran  /a&tacb  (consisting  of 
three,  of  which  tiie  laigesi  is  about  19  square  mUes),  at  the  entrance  of 
Oalway  Bay. 

Off  the  south-west  coast  is  a  group  of  13  islets,  called  the  IHeukettj  to 
the  west  of  Dunmore  Head.  ]^ither  south  is  Vtdentia  Idand  (on  the 
south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Dingle  Bay),  which  has  an  area  of  40  square 
miles ;  it  is  of  moderate  elevation,  and  is  very  fertile.  Cape  dear  Idand, 
the  most  southern  portion  of  Ireland,  contains  about  8  square  miles  :  ii 
is  surrouuded  by  high  cliffs,  and  is  generally  barren. 

(177.)  Rivers, — The  longest  river  of  Ireland  U  the  Shan- 
non, which  flows  224  miles  from  its  source  (in  the  county 
of  Cavan,  at  a  height  of  346  feet  above  the  sea)  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  between  Loop  and  Kerry  Heads, — ^forming 
in  the  last  sixty  miles  of  its  course  a  magnificent  estuary, 
from  1  mile  to  11  miles  broad.  It  is  navigable  from  the 
sea  to  Lough  Allen,  a  distance  of  213  miles,  by  the  aid  oi 
some  short  artificial  cuts,  the  principal  of  which  is  formed 
to  avoid  the  rapids  of  Doonas,  a  few  miles  above  Limerick. 
The  fall  of  the  Shannon,  like  that  of  the  Spey,  is  greater  ic 
the  lower  than  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  It  passK- 
through  three  considerable  lakes  (Lough  AUen,  Lough  Eee. 
and  Lough  Derg),  and  drains  a  surface  of  nearly  7000  squan 
miles.  Its  most  considerable  tributary  is  the  river  Suck, 
which  joins  its  right  bank. 

The  other  principal  rivers  of  Ireland,  proceeding  in  succession  rone: 
the  coast,  are, — on  the  south,  the  Bandon,  the  Lee  (60  miles),  the  Blac^- 
water  (90  miles),  and  the  Barrow  (114  miles),  with  its  tributary  the  Svr 
(100  miles). 

The  Lee  drains  an  area  of  nearly  600  square  miles,  and  forms  at 
its  mouth  the  magnificent  harbour  of  Cork,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  worl' 
it  is  not  navigable  above  Cork.     The  Barrow  and  the  Suir,  both  of  wh.. 
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rise  in  the  Sliere  Bloom  MoantaiiM,  and  unite  to  form  the  estaary  of 
Waterford  Harboar,  drain  a  wery  exteniiye  tract  of  coimtiy,  oom]N«- 
heodiog  Aove  S400  sqaare  miles.  The  river  Kore,  a  considerable  tri* 
bataiy  of  die  Barrow,  joins  its  right  bank.  The  Barrow  Is  nayigabld 
to  Athy,  60  miieB  from  the  .sea ;  the  Soir  to  Glonmel,  a  distance  of 
40  miles;  tiie  Koue  to  Thomas  Town,  fiS  miles  above  its  junction  wiUi 
the  Barrow. 

On  tiie  east  coast  are,  the  Skn^  (79  miks) ;  the  Zijffey  (75  miles) ; 
tiie  Boyne  (80  miles)  ;  and  the  Lagan  (48  miles),  fiowmg  into  Belfast 
hm%k  T^e  Lifiey  has  the  metn^lis,  DnUin,  at  its  month,  but  is  not 
a  navigable  river.  The  Boyne,  which  drains  about  1000  square  miles, 
is  navigable  to  Novan,  25  miles  above  its  mouth. 

On  &e  north  coast  the  two  principal  rivers  are  the  ^ona  (from  Lough 
Nea^) ;  and  the  Fi^U,  winch  flows  into  Xiough  Foyle.  The  Bann  is 
divided  into  tbe  Upper  and  the  Lower  Bann ;  tlie  Upper  Bann  is  the  por- 
tion above  Loi^  Neagh,  and  has  its  source  in  the  Moume  Mountains. 
The  total  length  of  the  Bann  is  100  miles,  and  the  area  of  its  basin  above 
2800  square  miles  :  k  is  navigable  to  Coleraine,  five  miks  above  its  mouth. 
The  Foyle  is  formed  by  the  union  of  several  streams,  and  drains  an  area 
<if  1100  square  miies. 

(178.)  Lahts, — JJovgh  Neagh*,  the  largest  lake  in  the  British  Islands, 
is  20  o^  long  and  10  in  average  breaddi,  and  has  an  area  exceeding 
150  square  mites.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea-level  is  only  48  feet ;  its 
greatest  depth  is  102  feet, — its  average  depth,  however,  not  more  than 
^m  40  to  50  feet.  Its  diores  are  low  and  flat.  Hie  waters  c^  Lough 
^eagh  are  celebrated  far  their  petrifying  quality. 

lougk  Erne  consists  of  two  parts, — an  Upper  and  a  Lower  Lake,  which 
&re  connected  by  the  winding  channel  of  the  river  Erne :  they  are  both 
(the  Upper  Lake  especially)  interspersed  with  numerous  islands.  From 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Lower  Lake,  the  river  Erne  flows  into  Do- 
negal Bay. 

lough  ABm,  Lough  jRse,  and  Lough  Derg,  all  belong  to  the  course  of 
the  Shannon,  and  are  long  and  narrow  in  shape.  Lough  Allen  has  an 
area  of  U  square  miles  ;  Lough  Bee,  of  41  square  miles ;  and  Lough 
Derg,  of  46  square  miles.  Hie  shores  of  Lough  Bee  are  low  and  flat, 
hot  Loagh  Derg  is  bordered  on  the  south  bv  high  mountains. 

There  is  also  another  and  smaller  Lough  Verg  (3  j  square  miles),  in 
the  soath  of  Donegal  On  a  small  island  which  it  contains  is  a  cave 
^ed  St.  Patrick's  Furgatoiy,  a  noted  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  Catholic 
population  of  Ireland. 

Lough  Mask,  in  the  western  part  of  Connaugfat,  has  an  area  of  35  square 
^iles,  and  communicates  by  a  subterranean  channel  with  Lough  Corrib, 
*hioh  lies  at  a  lower  leveL  Lough  Corrib  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
I  narrow  channel :  its  total  area  is  68  square  miles.  Its  waters  are  dis- 
charged into  Galway  Bay  by  the  river  Corrib,  at  the  mouth  of  which  ib 
lie  town  of  Galway. 

Tlie  Lakes  ofKiSameg^  situated  amongst  the  Mountains  of  Kerry,  are 
iiree  in  number,  an  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Lake,  all  connected  with 

*  like  the  term  " loch "  in  Scotland,  the  word  "lough"  in  Ireland  is 
pplied  both  to  inlets  of  the  sea  and  to  proper  fresh- water  lakes. 
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one  another,  and  of  which  the  latter  expands  to  the  hirgest  size.  Their 
total  area  is  about  10  square  miles.  The  Lakes  of  Killamey  are  cele- 
brated for  their  picturesque  beauty;  on  their  west  side  the  highest  moun- 
tains in  Ireland  rise  steeply  from  the  edge  of  the  water. 

There  are  numerous  other  lakes  in  Ireland,  of  smaller  size,  which  with 
those  mentioned  above  are  estimated  to  embrace  a  total  area  of  711  square 
miles. 

(179.)  MinerdU. — CoaZ  occurs  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  (in  the  counties 
of  Kilkenny,  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Cork,  Kerry,  CJlare,  Leitrim,  Tyrone, 
and  Antrim),  but  is  generally  of  very  inferior  quality  to  that  furnished 
by  the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  comparatively  little  worked 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  coal  raised  is  only  used  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  lime.  The  best  for  domestic  purposes  is  found  to  the  west  of 
Lough  Neagh,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dungannon.  Peat,  however,  is 
the  f^el  exclusively  used  by  the  labouring  population,  and  the  towns  are 
chiefly  supplied  with  coal  from  the  ports  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Iron  ore  also  occurs  in  many  places,  especially  in  the  coal  district  of 
Leitrim,  lying  round  Lough  Allen,  but  the  scarcity  of  coal  has  caused  its 
working  to  be  almost  wholly  abandoned. 

Mines  of  copper  and  lead  are  worked  in  the  counties  of  Waterford,  Cork, 
and  Kerry,  and  copper  also  in  Wicklow,  but  the  produce  is  not  consider- 
able. The  copper  ore  is  sent  to  Swansea  to  be  smelted.  Small  quantities 
both  of  gold  and  silver  have  also  been  found  in  the  mountain  region  of 
Wicklow. 

Granite  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the  counties 
of  Donegal  and  Galway  excellent  statuary  marble  is  found.  Xiimestoiie 
is  generally  abundant,  and  carboniferous  limestone  forms  the  principal 
rock  in  the  level  plain  of  the  interior.  On  the  southern  and  western  bor- 
ders of  Lough  Neagh  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  clay,  which  is  found 
only  at  a  few  other  places  in  Ireland,  and  in  small  quantities.  Antimonv, 
manganese,  and  fullers'  earth,  are  also  found  in  some  places,  and  slate  is 
quarried  to  a  small  extent,  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Blackwater,  near 
Lismore. 

Mineral  springs  occur  at  Mallow  (in  the  county  of  Cork),  the  water  of 
which  is  saline,  and  of  a  temperature  23^  above  that  of  the  atmosphere ; 
—  at  Castle  Council,  near  Limerick,  of  chalybeate  quality  ;  —  and  sul- 
^ureous  waters  at  Swanlinbar,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  and  Lucan,  near 
Dublin. 

(180.)  Climate, — The  climate  of  Ireland  differs  chiefly  from  that  of 
England  in  its  greater  degree  of  moisture.  About  31  inches  of  rainfall 
annually  at  Dublin,  and  40  inches  at  Cork.  Not  only  does  more  rain 
fall  than  occurs  in  England,  but  the  atmosphere  is  at  all  times  largelr 
impregnated  with  moisture.  This  results  from  the  perfectly  insular  sitnfi- 
tion  of  the  country,  and  the  prevalence  during  three-fourths  of  the  jeai 
of  westerly  winds,  charged  with  the  vapours  of  the  Atlantic.  The  almost 
constant  humidity  of  the  air  is  the  cause  of  the  generally  verdant  aspect 
by  which  Ireland  is  distinguished ;  the  trees  hence  remain  longer  in  leaf 
than  in  England. 

The  western  coasts  of  Ireland  are  warmer  than  similar  latitudes  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  whole  island  has  a  more  equable  average  temperature,^ 
that  is,  its  extremes  of  heat  and  cqld  are  confined  withm  narrower  liouts 
than  in  England  or  Scotland. 
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,  Hie  plants  and  animals  are  generally  the  same  as  those  which  belong 
to  Great  Britain.  There  are  some  local  peculiarities,  but  these  are  not  of 
importance.  The  arbutus,  a  beautiful  evergreen  which  flourishes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lakes  of  Killamey  and  the  south-west  coast,  is  not 
native  to  any  other  country  in  so  high  a  latitude.  The  broad-leaved 
mjntle  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  southern  counties  ;  but  peaches,  grapes, 
and  other  similar  fruits,  do  not  ripen  without  much  care  and  attention. 

Ireland  was  formerly  thickly  covered  with  forests,  but  the  greater  part 
of  these  have  been  cut  down,  and  wood  is  now  comparatively  scarce.  The 
remains  of  ancient  vegetation  are  found  in  the  extensite  bogs,  in  which 
whole  trunks  of  trees  are  frequently  discovered. 

There  are  no  serpents  in  Ireland,  and  one  species  of  lizard,  with  four 
of  the  order  of  frogs,  newts,  &c,  constitute  the  only  reptiles  met  with  in 
this  country,  and  even  some  of  these  are  probably  of  recent  introduction. 

(181.)  Population, — Ireland  is  less  populous  now  than  at 
a  former  period.  In  1851,  the  total  number  of  its  inhabit- 
ants was  6,550,319,  an  average  of  201  to  the  square  mile. 
But  in  1841  its  population  amounted  to  8,175,238,  equiva- 
lent to  more  than  250  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile — an 
astonishing  proportion,  considering  the  large  extent  of  moun- 
tainous and  unproductive  land. 

The  diminution  in  the  population  of  Ireland  during  the  ten  years  in- 
tervening between  1841  and  1851  was  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  twenty  per 
cent  This  result  was  mainly  due  to  the  extensive  emigration  which  had 
long  been  going  on  (and  which  still  continues),  aided  by  the  suffering 
and  increased  mortality  jthat  occurred  during  the  famine  of  1846-8. 

The  population  is  most  dense  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  other  large  towns.  The  western  and  southern 
parts  of  the  island  are  those  most  thinly  inhabited,  and  in  which  the 
population  is  most  scattered. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  belong  to  the  Celtic  race, 
though  in  the  parts  most  adjacent  to  England,  and  in  the  large  towns, 
they  have  become  partially  mixed  with  the  descendants  of  English  colo- 
nists. The  English  language  is  now  generally  prevalent,  and  the  native 
Celtic  dialect  in  gradual  process  of  extinction,  though  still  spoken  by  the 
peasantry  in  the  south  and  west  parts  of  the  island. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Ulster  the  population  is  almost  wholly  of  Scotch 
origin,  and  the  manners  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands 
of  Scotland  have  been  transplanted  there  accordingly.  Colonists  from 
Scotland  have  at  various  times  settled  in  different  pa^s  of  Ireland,  but 
the  great  colonisation  of  Ulster  by  the  Scotch  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
James  L  The  inhabitants  of  Ulster  occupy  a  higher  rank  in  the  social 
scale  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  and  are  generally  a  more 
frugal,  industrious,  and  intelligent  race. 

(182.)  Industrial  occupations:  agriculture, — Ireland  is 
chiefly  a  grazing  country,  and  large  numbers  of  cattle  of  all 
kinds  are  reared,  principally  for  export  to  England*    Oxen 
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are  most  extensively  bred  in  the  counties  of  Umeriok, 
Tipperary,  Eoscommon,  and  Meath :  the  native  cattle  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  the  introduction  of 
English  breeds.  Boscommon,  Gaiway^  Clare,  Tipperary, 
and  Limerick,  are  the  chief  counties  for  breeding  sheep,  but 
these  are  not  so  extensively  reared  as  oxen:  the  native 
sheep  is  small  and  partially  covered  with  hair,  but  it  has 
been  crossed  with  English  breeds,  and  most  of  the  Irish 
sheep  are  at  present  long-wooUed  and  of  large  size.  A  breed 
of  fine  short-wooUed  sheep  is  peculiar  to  the  mountains  of 
Wicklow.  Goats  are  very  generally  reared  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  and  are  kept  chiefly  for  their  nulk.  The 
hog,  however,  is  the  animid  most  universally  found,  and 
almost  throughout  the  country  shares  the  habitations  of  the 
peasantry,  feeding  chiefly  on  potatoes.  Dairy-farms  are 
numerous,  and  butter  is  made  and  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

Next  to  the  potatoe,  which  is  the  prevalent  crop,  oats  are 
most  generally  cultivated.  The  humidity  of  the  climate 
renders  it  less  fitted  for  the  growth  of  wheat  and  barley, 
both  of  which,  however,  are  raised,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  former  has  extended  of  late  years.  The  greater  part  of 
the  grain  raised  in  Ireland  is  not  consumed  in  that  country, 
but  exported  to  England.  The  culture  of  the  beet-root,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  sugar,  has  been  introduced  of  late. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  potatoe  during  1846  and  sub- 
sequent years,  the  agricultural  produce  of  Ireland  was  in- 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  its  population.  Indian  com,  or 
maize,  was  largely  imported  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and 
this  article  continues  to  be  an  important  item  in  the  Irish 
imports.  Flax  is  grown  to  some  extent  throughout  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  for  the  supply  of  the  staple  manufacture. 

(183.)  Fisheries, — The  seas  around  Iceland  swarm  with 
fish,  and  the  inlets  on  its  shores  are  the  resort  of  vast  shoals 
of  ^e  cod,  herring,  ling,  hake,  mackerel,  and  many  others. 
There  are  extensive  oyster-beds  on  the  coast  ef  Clare,  and 
also  in  Lough  Swilly.  But  this  branch  of  industry  is  veiy 
imperfectly  developed,  and  the  Irish  fisheries  are  far  firom 
being  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Indeed,  their  produce  is 
quite  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  abundant  oppor- 
tunities afibrded  by  nature,  and  salt  fish  is  even  imported 
from  Scotland.  Fresh-water  fish  likewise  abound  in  the 
rivers,  and  there  are  salmon-fisheries  in  the  Bann,  the  Foyle, 
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tLe  Boyne,  and  other  streamfly  aome  o£  the  produce  of  which 
is  8ent  to  the  markets  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  London, 

(184.)  Manufactures* — ^Ireland  is  not  distinguished  as  a 
manufacturing  country.  The  principal  manufacture  is  th&t 
of  Hnefiy  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  though 
latterly  extended  into  Connaught  and  Munster.  Belfast 
and  Armagh,  with  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  oonstitutQ 
its  principal  seat. 

The  woollen  manufacture,  chiefly  confined  to  the  coarser 
kinds  of  goods,  is  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  Leinster,  at 
Dublin,  Kilkenny,  Wicklow,  and  elsewhere.  The  manu- 
facture of  broad-cloths  has  been  introduced  into  Dublin,  and 
that  of  fine  stufls  at  Bandons  a  coarse  kind  of  frieze  is  ge- 
nerally made  by  the  farming  population  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  intervals  of  agricultural  labour,  for  their 
own  use  and  l£e  suppW  of  the  adjoining  districts. 

The  manufacture  ot  cotton  goods  is  prosecuted  to  a  con* 
siderable  extent  at  Belfast  and  its  vicinity,  and  also  in  some 
parts  of  the  south  of  Lreland,  at  TuUamore  (King*s  County), 
and  elsewhere.  The  manufacture  of  tabinet,  or  Irish  poplin, 
a  mixed  fabric  of  silk  and  worsted,  is  almost  peculiar  to 
Dublin.  Some  manufacture  of  muslin  and  cambric  is  carried 
on  at  Dundalk* 

The  distillation  of  whisky  from  malt  is  largely  carried  on, 
though  not  by  any  means  to  so  great  an  extent  as  formerly, 
owing  to  the  spread  of  more  temperate  habits  among  the 
]x>puhition  at  large.  Beer  is  largely  made  in  Dublin,  and 
exported  both  to  Great  Britain  and  to  foreign  countries. 
Other  manufactures,  pursued  to  a  less  extent,  are  those  of 
muslin,  leather,  glass,  and  vitriol. 

(185.^  Commerce, — The  foreign  trade  of  L*eland  is  incon- 
siderable compared  with  that  carried  on  across  the  Channel, 
with  Great  Britain,  The  imports  from  abroad  consist  chiefly 
of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar,  wine,  timber,  tallow,  flax,  hemp, 
and  wool ;  with,  of  late  years,  maize  or  Lidian  corn,  chiefly 
from  the  United  States.  Coal  is  largely  imported  from 
England  and  Scotland,  and  also  cotton,  woollen,  and  hard- 
-wrare  goods,  with  other  British  manufactures. 

The  exports  are  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  and  consist 
principally  of  agricultural  produce  (including  vast  numbers 
of  live  cattle  and  pigs),  with  salt  beef  and  pork,  eggs,  &c. ; 
and  also  linen  manufactures. 

Dublin  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  foreign  import  trade, 
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and  next  in  order  are  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Waterford ;  bat  the 
export  trade  both  of  Belfast  and  Cork  is  more  considerable 
than  that  of  Dublin.  Waterford  is  a  great  seat  of  the  cross- 
channel  trade  to  England,  and  exports  immense  quantities 
of  live  stock  and  agricultural  produce, — consigned  chiefly  to 
Bristol  Both  Drogheda  and  Dundalk  have  also  consider- 
able export  trade  of  butter  and  other  farm  produce. 

(186.)  Internal  communiaUum, — The  roads  in  Ireland  are  generally 
well  laid  oat,  and  kept  in  good  repair,  unless  in  the  remoter  and  more 
mountainous  parts  of  the  country. 

Two  principal  canals  (the  Grand  Canal  and  the  Bojal  Canal)  connect 
Dublin  with  the  Shannon,  crossing  the  great  plain  which  occupies  the 
interior  of  the  country, — with  branches  to  many  of  the  principal  towns 
adjacent  to  their  course.  These  are  chiefly  used  for  the  conveyance  ot 
agricultural  produce  to  the  Irish  metropolis.  There  are  also  some  othei 
canals  and  artificial  navigations,  but  this  mode  of  communication  is  not, 
on  the  whole,  so  extensively  used  as  might  be  expected.  The  Shannoa 
is  extensively  traversed  by  steam-boats  both  for  passengers  and  goods. 

Several  lines  of  railway  have  been  constructed  of  late  years,  and  others 
are  in  process  of  formation.  A  short  line  between  Dublin  and  Kings- 
town (on  the  south  side  of  Dublin  Bay,  near  its  entrance,)  was  opened 
in  1834.  A  great  trunk  line  (the  Great  Southern  and  Western),  which 
extends  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  and  is  crossed  by  a  line  between  Water- 
ford and  Limerick,  places  the  capital  of  the  island  in  immediate  com- 
munication with  aU  its  south  and  south-western  parts.  Other  lines 
extend  from  Dublin,  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  Galway,  and  northwaril, 
by  way  of  Drogheda,  to  Belfast.  But  the  railway  system  in  Ireland  ii 
as  yet  far  from  being  ftiUy  developed. 

The  voyage  between  Dtiblin  and  iSolyhead  (the  nearest  port  on  the 
British  coast)  is  performed  by  swift  steam-packets  in  less  than  four  hours. 
From  Holyhead  to  London  the  journey  by  railway  (which  is  now  open 
continuously  throughout)  occupies  8  J  hours;  so  that,  by  the  aid  of  steam, 
a  communication  is  efl^ected  between  the  Irish  metropolis  and  the  capital 
of  the  British  Empire  (a  distance  of  upwards  of  330  miles,  70  of  which 
are  water,)  in  the  almost  incredibly  short  space  of  about  13  hours! 

(187.)  National  divisions. — The  thirty-two  counties  into 
which  Ireland  is  divided  are  of  very  unequal  dimensions. 
Cork,  the  largest,  has  an  area  of  2765  square  miles, — Galway, 
the  next  in  size,  of  2360  square  miles.  The  smallest  is  Loutb, 
322  square  miles  in  extent.*  The  counties  on  the  east  side 
of  the  island  are  generally  smaller  than  those  on  the  west. 
The  names  of  the  four  provinces,  Ulster,  Munster,  Leinster, 
and  Connaught,  are  now  only  used  as  geographical  division 
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•  The  town  and  territory  of  Drogheda,  situate  on  the  borders  of 
Louth  and  Meath,  also  forms  a  county  in  itself,  with  an  area  of  9  sqna^^ 
mUes. 
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tiioQgh  thej  fonnerly  marked  the  limits  of  separate  king- 
doms. 

Thirtjof  the  counties  are  sabdiyided  into  baronies,  very  unequal  in 
extent ;  the  county  of  Cavan  into  hundreds,  and  Cork  into  two  ridings 
(east  tod  west),  which  again  are  subdivided  into  hundreds.  The  parishes 
form  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  divisions,  but  their  limits  do  not  always 
coincide  with  those  of  the  counties  and  baronies. 

The  ecclesiastical  division  is  into  two  archiepiscopal  provinces,  those  of 
Annagh  and  Dublin,  and  ten  bishoprics, —  five  in  each  province. 

(188.)  Tomu  and  principal  placea.  —  The  counties  are  enumerated 
below,  with  the  names  of  Uie  principal  towns,  and  their  population  in 
1851.  The  connty-towns  are  denoted  by  italics. 


Conties. 
Bufalia  .  .   . 
Vkklov.  .   . 

nCXioid  •    •     a 

KOkmr*  .  . 
Cifkw  .  -  . 
Kfltea  .  .   . 

KiBr*!  Coancy  • 


Mlffcni  m 

V<3tk    .  . 


LBINSTER,  TWELVE  COUNTIE& 

Towns. 

IhAUn,  252,000—  Kingstown,  lO/XW-*  Balbriggan,  2800. 

ArUow.  3900—  fVicklow,  3100. 

Wetford,  12,800—  New  BjSs,  9000  —  Ennlscorth7, 7000. 

Kilkenny,  20,000. 

Carloir,  900a 

Jthjf,  2100  —  Naa$t  2900  —  Maynootb,  1600  —  KlldaM,  1300. 

Maryborough,  2000  —  Portarlington,  2700. 

TuUamore,  4600—  Parsonstown,  6400  —  Fhillpstown,  750. 

Athlone,  6200  —  MuUingor,  1 1,000. 

Longford,  4000  —  Edgeworthstown,  860. 

Navan,  3900—  TVi'm,  6000. 

Drogheda,  17,000— DuiMta/lr,  9^00. 


ULSTER,  NINE  COUNTIES. 

Coonties.  Towns. 

i^  •  •   -    .  ilnMOff*.  9000— Portadown,  3000. 

"^ Newry,    13,000— Doumpolr/cA,    3600  —  Donaghadee,  2800  — 

._  PorUferry,  2000. 

^°o^   «...  Al/iu/,  98.000— LUbttrn,  6900  — Carrickfergus,  8.W0—BaUy- 

,    .  castle,  1600. 

j^wBderry    .   .  Z<m<fofMferry,20,000— Coleraine,  5900. 

{"■icpi  -  •   -   .  Lf^l&nf,  570— Ballyshannon,  360a 

Tfnwe   ....  Strabane,  4900  — Dungannon,3tNX)  —  afiwvft,  8000. 

Ftrnuugh  .   .    .  EnniskiUen,  5900. 

JfA^lliin    ...  IfonagAan,  3400— Clones,  2300. 

^tt CavoM,  3700— CootehiU,  2100. 

CONNAUGHT,  FIVE  COUNTIES. 

Counties.  Towns. 

\ft>^  ....  Carriek-ou-Skatmon^  1800. 

fKunmon     .    .  /{o«a>mmon.3000  — Elphin,  1200. 

*»8o  •  .   -    -    .  fi//go,  11,000. 

*T Ca«</e5ar,  4000— Westport. 4000— KUlala,  970. 

Gnay   -  .   .   •  Go/vaj^,  23.000  —  Tuam,  7800  -  Loughrea,  360a 

UUNSTER,  SIX  COUNTIES. 

CoQitlss.  Towns. 

P«  •  -  -  .   -  ^im&,7800. 

ijiaerlek.   .   -    -  i/menV:*,  56,000. 

iippcnry    -   .   .  Ckmmia^  l.%000  —  C«rrick.oo.Sulr,  6200  —  Thorlos,  10,000 *« 

^._^   .  Tlpperary,8200  —  Cashel,  8000— Cahir,  3600. 

Jjwerfcrd    -   .   -  fFa«r^0nf,26,OOO— Dunganran,  6300  — Lismore,  2300. 

^^ a»r*.  86.000  —  Youghal,  7300»Bandon,  8000— Ktnsale,  ASOO 

t  —  Bial  low,  5400 — Baltimore. 

^^ TraUe,  13,700  —  Klllarney,  5900  -  Dingle,  3200  —  Cahlrclveen, 

1800. 
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Compared  with  the  genend  density  of  its  population,  Ireland  contains 
few  large  towns.  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Limerick,  are  the  onlj 
towns  which  have  more  than  50,000  inhabitants,  and  the  only  additional 
places  of  which  the  popoktion  eqnals  20,000  are  Galway,  Wsterfbrd, 
Londondenr,  and  Kilkenny.  The  greater  number  of  the  towns  haTo 
only  from  three  to  four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants ;  the  popidatioQ 
ia  chiefly  rural,  and  distribnted  in  villages  and  amall  farm-holdings 
throughout  the  country. 

(189.)  Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  situated  on  both  sides  of  tiie 
mouth  of  the  Lifley,  is  distinguished  by  the  number  and  magnificence 
of  its  public  buildings,  and  its  numerous  splendid  residences,  which 
entitle  it  to  b^  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe.  It  has  two 
cathedral  churches, — Christ  Church  (the  more  ancient),  and  St  Patrick*!^ 
distinguished  for  its  numerous  monuments.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Protes- 
tant University,  styled  Trinity  College,  founded  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The  month  of  the  river  lifiey  is  obstructed  by  sand-banks,  so  that 
large  vessels  are  nnable  to  reach  the  town ;  but  an  excellent  harboor 
has  been  constructed  at  Kingstown  (formerly  called  Dunleary),  on  the 
south  side  of  Dublin  Bay,  six  miles  to  the  eastward.  Kingstown 
now  forms,  in  fact,  the  port  of  Dublin,  and  is  the  principal  resort  of  its 
shipping. 

Maynooik,  in  the  connty  of  Kildare,  15  miles  to  the  west  of  Dublin,  is 
the  seat  of  a  college  for  the  education  of  students  for  the  Boman  Catholic 
priesthood. 

Both  Drogheda  (at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Boyne),  and  DundaJk  (at  ^e 
head  of  the  bay  of  that  name),  on  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Dublin,  have 
considerable  trade  in  the  export  of  com,  hides,  butter,  and  all  kinds 
of  agricultural  produce.  Drogheda  is  one  of  the  principal  com^markets 
of  Ireland. 

Kilkenny,  on  the  river  Nore,  is,  next  to  Dublin,  the  most  popoIODS 
town  in  the  province  of  Leinster.  It  is  a  principal  seat  of  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  goods,  and  has  considerable  inland  trade. 

^e/^£,'sitnated  on  the  river  Lagan,  and  at  the  head  of  Belfast  Lough, 
is  the  second  city  in  Ireland  in  size  and  wealth,  and  is  rapidly  advandng 
in  conomercial  importance.  It  is  a  great  seat  both  of  the  Hnen  and 
cotton  manufactures,  and  there  are  also  factories  of  glass  and  vitriol, 
potteries,  sugar-refineries,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  Belfast  has  consider- 
able foreign  trade,  as  weU  as  extensive  intercourse  with  the  ports  of  tbe 
Scotch  and  English  coast,  especially  with  Liverpool,  ta  which  it  sends 
great  quantities  of  cattle  and  agricultural  produce.  By  the  aid  of  a  canal, 
this  town  has  a  navigable  communication  with  Lough  Neagh.  Belfast 
contains  an  Important  collegiate  establishment,  entitled  the  &lfast  Aca- 
demical Institution,  supported  in  part  out  of  the  public  purse,  and  is  also 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  newly-established  Queen's  Colleges. 

Armagh  is  considered  as  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Ireland,  and 
contains  an  ancient  cathedraL  Linen  is  extensively  maniofactured  in  tbl 
town  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  it  has  considerable  inland  trade. 

Londonderry,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Foyle,  near  its  month,  is  a 
place  of  considerable  commercial  importance.  It  has  some  foreijrii 
'•^(de,  and  also  great  intercourse  with  Scotland  and  Liverpool,  chiefif 
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^y  steam-boats.  It  is,  next  to  Belfast,  the  most  considerable  town  in 
Ulster. 

Gahoay^  the  largest  town  in  the  proyinoe  of  Connanght,  is  situated 
Dear  the  head  of  Galwaj  Baj,  at  the  month  of  the  river  which  flows 
rom  Loogh  Corrih.  It  has  some  export  trade,  which  would  doubtless 
De  increased  by  its  suggested  adoption  as  a  station  for  the  departure  of 
rackets  to  America^for  which  its  position  i»  weU  suited. 

Limerick,  situated  on  the  Shannon,  at  the  commencement  of  the  es- 
:iiai7  0^  ^^  riyer,  is  fourth  in  population  of  the  cities  of  Ireland,  and 
contains  an  ancient  cathedral  limerick  stands  paitly  on  an  island,  lind 
)artl7,  on  the  opposite  banka  of  the  rirer.  It  has  considendile  nHmU'^ 
actares  of  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  paper,  and  many  olber  articles,  and  is 
'  great  place  of  trade,  both  foreign  and  coasting.  Vessels  of  400  tons 
•urden  can  ride  in  safety  at  the  quay,  and  the  narigation  thenee  to  the 
Qoath  of  the  Shannon  is  perfectly  unobstructed  and  secmre. 

Cork,  sitnated  on  the  riyer  I^ee,  is  the  third  city  of  the  iriand  io  sise 
nd  populoasness,  and  is  only  inferior  to  Belfast  in  the  amount  of  its 
oreign  trade.  Provisions  and  other  agricultural  produce  are  largely  ex- 
torted ;  and  coarse  linen  and  woollen  goods,  with  paper,  leather,  and 
;lass,  are  manufactured :  ship-building  is  also  extensively  carried  on« 
Lod  many  large  steamers  are  constructed.  Below  Cork,  the  Lee  expands 
nto  ft  considcurable  estuary,  which  forms  one  of  the  finest  harbours  In 
tie  world.  On  an  island  situated  within  this  harbour  is  Qmeenatomt,-^ 
ntil  lately  called  the  Gove  of  Cork,  but  which  received  its  present 
ame  on  occasion  of  Her  Majesty's  visit  to  Ireland,  in  1849.  Queens- 
)wn  forms  the  principal  port  of  Cork,  as  only  the  smaller  vessels  atrs 
jle  to  reach  that  city. 

Waterford,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Suir,  has  great  foreign  and 
>asting  tradOi  Vessels  of  500  tons  burden  can  lie  in  safety  at  the 
lay. 

Besides  the  places  above  described,  the  ports  of  Newry,  DowtqHUriekf 
id  Carriekfergus,  on  the  north-east  coast,—  Colermne  (near  the  mouth 
the  Bann),  on  the  north, — BaJhfthanrum  (at  the  mouth  of  the  £me)^ 
igo^  WeHport,  and  Traht^^on  the  west, — Kinsale  (at  the  month  of  the 
iidon),  Yau^kd  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater),  and  Dungarvem,  on 
i  south  coast, — and  Wexford  (at  the  month  of  the  Slaney),  on  the 
ith-east, — are  all  places  of  some  commercial  importance,  and  carry 
an  export  trade,  diiefly  of  provisions. 

Among  the  most  considerable  inland  towns  are  Kilkemijf,  CarUnc, 
himt,  and  MuUingar,  in  the  province  of  Leinster  ^-^  Armagh,  Lisbumf 
i  EnniskUlenAn  Ulster ; — and  CUmnuH,  Carrick'On'Smr,tax(i  Bandon 
I  the  river  of  that  name),  in  Munster. 

rhe  towns  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway  are  each  the  seat  of  a  college, 
itled  Queen's  College,  of  recent  establishment. 
Vlmost  every  part  of  Ireland  abounds  in  remains  of  anoient  eodesi* 
cal  edifices, — monuments  of  its  early  civilisation.  Besides  these  are 
uerous  Bound  Towers,  which  are  tall  circular  buildings,  of  taper 
tensions,  rising  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  fe^  in  height,  and  which 
probably  the  remains  of  Pagan  antiquity.  The  greater  number 
them  are  now  in  ruins,  though  a  few  are  stUl  nearly  perfect  in 
Tnal  shape* 
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FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT,  &<s. 

(190.)  The  British  Islands  constitate  together  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  form  of  government  in  which  is  a  Umikd 
monarchy.  The  snccession  to  the  throne  is  hereditary.  The  legislatiTe 
power  is  shared  between  the  Sovereign  and  two  Houses  of  Parliament, - 
the  House  of  Lords,  consisting  of  peers,  whose  title  is  hereditary,  and 
the  number  of  whom  can  be  added  to  by  the  Crown,  — and  the  House  of 
Cdnmions,  consisting  of  delegates  elected  by  certain  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion at  large. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  composed  both  of  spiritual  and  temporal  peers. 
The  Spiritual  Peers  are  the  two  Archbishops  and  25  of  the  Bisboj-^ 
of  the  English  Church,  and  one  Archbishop  and  three  Bishops  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  The  temporal  Peers  embrace  all  adult  members 
of  the  peerage  of  England  and  Wales,  with  16  representatives  of  the 
peerage  of  Scotland,  and  27  of  those  of  Ireland.  The  representative  peers 
of  Scotland  are  elected  for  each  Parliament, — the  Irish  peers  for  life. 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  658  members,  500  of  whom  are 
returned  as  representatives  of  the  various  counties  and  boroughs  in 
England  and  Wales,  53  from  Scotland,  and  105  from  Ireland. 

The  House  of  Conunons  regulates  the  supplies  of  money  for  the  public 
expenditure  of  the  kingdom,  and  bills  affecting  money  can  only  origiMt*' 
in  that  house  ;  but  all  new  laws,  or  public  measures  of  any  kind,  require 
the  united  consent  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  and  Uie  Sovereign. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  is  carried  on  by 
ministers  and  officers  appointed  by  the  Sovereign. 

(191.)  For  the  administration  of  justice,  England  and  Wales  are  divided 
into  seven  circuits,  each  of  which  is  visited  twice  a  year  by  two  of  tk 
judges  of  the  superior  law  courts.  These  are  the  Home  Circuit,  the  I^or- 
folk  Circuit,  the  Oxford  Circuit,  the  Midland  Circuit,  the  Western  CircidC 
the  Northern  Circuit,  and  the  Chester  and  Wales  Circuit.  The  conntjof 
Middlesex,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  law  courts,  is  not  included  in 
any  of  the  circuits.  In  each  county,  the  town  in  which  the  assizes  {ft 
periodical  sittings  of  the  courts)  are  held  is  regarded  as  the  coonij^- 
town. 

The  judicial  administration  of  Scotland  is  distinct  from  that  of  Englaod 
and  Wales.  Ireland  is  divided  into  six  circuits,  which  are  period^ca^ 
visited  by  the  judges. 

(192.)  The  establi^ed  religion  in  England  and  Wales  is  theFrotesttft 
and  the  English  church  is  under  the  government  of  two  archbishops  9^ 
twenty-six  bishops.  The  names  of  the  episcopal  sees  have  been  aliei4 
mentioned  (Art.  136.).  J 

In  Scotland,  the  established  form  of  worship  is  the  Presbyterian,  tfj 
the  ministers  of  the  church  are  under  the  juriscUction  of  a  body  calleddi 
General  Assembly. 
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In  Irelimd,  the  established  charch  is  a  branch  of  the  English  church 
(foTmiog,  with  it,  the  United  Charch  of  England  and  Ireland),  and  is 
gorerned  hy  two  archbishops  and  ten  bishops.  But  the  great  majoritj 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  members  of  the  Boman  Catholic  persuasion. 

In  all  parts  of  the  British  Islands,  full  toleration  is  allowed  to  those 

who  dissent  from  the  established  form  of  worship. 

> 

(193.)  In  regard  to  education,  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britun  and  Ireland  is  less  advanced  than  in  some  other 
cHmtriea.  The  proportion  which  the  number  of  children  actually  at 
s'faool  bears  to  the  entire  population  is  smaller  in  England  than  in 
iVossia,  Bararia^  Holland,  and  the  United  States.  But  great  improve- 
iDcDt  both  in  the  extent  and  quality  of  primacy  instruction  has  taken  place 
of  late  years,  and  extensive  assistance  is  now  afforded  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  schools  in  connection  with  each  of  the  two  great  Educational 
Societies— the  National  Society,  which  represents  the  Established  church, 
aad  has  imder  its  direction  by  far  the  larger  number  of  schools,  —  and 
the  Bri^  and  Foreign  School  Society,  which  is  chiefly  supported  by 
the  diaRDting  classes.  The  chief  establishments  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
higher  blanches  of  education  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Seocliod  occupies  a  higher  position  than  England  both  in  regard  to 
eknestBiy  instruction  and  to  the  superior  branches  of  education.  An 
eiteosre  system  of  instruction,  through  the  agency  of  parochial  schools, 
fianlj  onder  the  direction  of  the  clergy,  is  carried  out  throughout  the 
whole  comtry,  and  has  resulted  in  a  very  general  diffusion  of  moral  and 
i^>^igxms  training  among  the  great  mass  of  the  population. 

la  Ireland,  elementary  instruction  is  promoted  by  a  numerous  body 
oitAx^  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  National  Education, 
&Qd  assisted  with  funds  by  the  Government.  The  three  Queen's  Col- 
H'csof  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway;  recently  established  for  the  purpose 
of  affordmg  secular  education  (without  reference  to  differences  of  reli" 
gioos  belieQ  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  together  constitute  the 
(Queen's  University,  the  Chancellor  and  Senate  of  which  possess  the 
^bmI  power  of  granting  degrees. 

(194.)  Great  Britain  is  distinguished  rather  as  a  naval  than  a  mili- 
^  power,  but  maintains  nevertheless  a  numerous  standing  army, 
uDooming  at  present  to  about  150,000  men,  including  the  Queen's  troops 
in  the  pay  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Bri- 
^  is  superior  to  that  of  any  country  on  the  globe,  and  embraces 
about  420  ships  of  all  classes,  of  which  upwards  of  100  are  steam  vessels. 
This  is  altogether  independent  of  the  Conomercial  Navy,  to  the  greatness 
rf  which  reference  has  been  ahready  made  (Art.  129.).  The  great  in- 
crease in  the  steam  navy  of  Britain  of  late  years,  both  in  regard  to  war- 
^^ctmers  and  those  employed  for  commercial  purposes,  forms  one  of  the 
''^^  characteristic  features  in  the  industrial  progress  of  the  empire. 

(19S.)  Cohnies. — The  British  Empire  includes  a  vast  number  of 
^'^^fi^  and  colonial  possessions^  embracing  territories  situated  in  every 
^oaner  of  the  globe.  A  view  of  the  extent  and  population  of  these  is 
*^^ted  in  the  following  Table :  a  brief  account  of  each  will  be  found 
^der  the  head  of  the  various  cpustries  to  which  they  belong. 
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Tahle  ofBrituk  Dommions  m  varumtparU  qfAe  Globe, 


•^■^ 


IN  EUROPE: 

British  Ulaadi  (In  1851): 
England  and  w«let       •      •      • 
Scotland-       .       •       «       .       . 
Ireland    ------ 

lale  of  Man  and  CSumnel  Islanda  - 

Halicoiand-       •       •       .       •      . 

Gibraltar    ..»--. 

Halta  and  Goxo         .       •       -       - 

Ionian  Ulandt   •*»->• 


IN  ASIA. 

British  India  (indodlng  Sinde,the  Pmijattb,and) 

Ceylon,  with  Aaaam,  Aracan.  Pego,  the  Tenasae-  > 

rim  ProTinoea,  Penang,  Malacca, and  Singapore)) 

Protected  States  of  India       .       .       .       -       . 

Aden  -        -.------- 

Hoag-Koi«       .•-•••-- 
Tjabuan      .-•-->---.- 


IN  AFRICA. 
Western  Africa  (including   the  Gambia,  Siem7 
Leone,  and  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast  3 

Cape  Colony  (Cape  of  (Sood  Hope)  .  •  .  - 
Natal-  -..----.- 
Ascension  •-•-•-•-- 
St.  Helena  -.-•-.j- 
Mauritius  and  it!  dependenclea-       .      •       •       • 


IN  AMERICA. 
Canada      --..-..•- 
New  Brunswick         .»-..-• 
Nova  Scotia       .,..^-.- 
Cape  Breton  Island  ..*..- 

Prmce  Edward  Island       ..-••- 
Newfoundland  ---.--•- 
Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  and  Labrador    -       -       - 
Vancouver  Island      ------- 

West  Indie8(iacluding  British  Guiana  and  Honduras) 
Bermuda  Islands  .-...-. 
Falkland  Islands 


IN  AUSTRALIA  AND  POLYNESIA. 
New  South  Wales     .-.--. 

Victoria,  or  Port  Philip    -       -       .       -       - 
South  Australia         --.... 
Western  Australia  (settled  portions  oO    -       • 
Unoccupied  resioDS  of  Australia       •    .  - 
Tasmania,  or  Van  Dlemea*s  Land  .       .       - 

Norfolk  Island - 

New  Zealand    .•--... 


Areata 

Eng.sq.  miles. 


<7,81S 

ao.OM 

98,51^ 

813 

8 

3 

1^007 


138,000 

690,000 

9 

M 

86 


389 

900,000 

10/XN) 

34 

47 


850,000 

27.700 

15,6007 

3.l26i 

8,130 

36,000 

8,700.000 

14,000 

76,380 

S3 

6,000 


400,000 

80,000 

300,000 

40,000 

3,180,000 

84,<«0 

13 

99,500 


Population, 


17,99S.9ft)i 

3.871.000 

6,515.000 

143.000 

8.400 

13.000 

119,000 

390,000 


89,000,0001 

53,000,000 

40.rooi 
aoyooo 


63.500 

900.008 

150^008 

408 

7.000 

M8,8e0 


1J800,OQO 
194,000 

€3,000 
100.000 
100,000 

943,600 

11,000 

seo 


900,000 

933,000 

75,000 

10.000 

75,000 

I 

94,000 
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SUMMARY  IN  ROUND  NUMBERS 


British  Islands 

Colonies  and  dependendea  in  Europe 
Do.  do.  Asia    -       -       - 

Do.  do.  Africa        • 

Do.  doi  America     - 

Do.  do.  Australia,  &c     - 

•Total  BsmsR  Ehpirb    - 


130,000 

1,900 

l,305/)00 

2IO.O00 
3,230.800 
3,134,000 


8,000,000 


37,S«),000 

354,000 

150,646,000 

600,000 

3,90n,000 

700,000 


183,000.(00 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  COUNTRIES  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE. 

(196.)  The  natural  features  of  the  European  mainland  have 
been  described  in  Chi^^ter  IL  A  brief  account  of  the  inha- 
bitants, their  industrial  pursuits,  the  natural  divisions,  and 
principal  towns,  of  each  of  the  countries  of  lliis  quarter  of 
the  globe,  is  given  in  the  present  and  succeeding  chapters. 

SECTION  L — FRANCS. 

(197.)  Extent  and  Boundaries, — France  is  bounded  on  the 
north  bj  Germanj,  Belgium,  and  the  English  Channel,  — 
on  the  west  by  l5ie  Bay  of  Biscay, — on  the  south  by  the 
Pyrenees  and  tiie  Mediterranean  Sea,  —  and  on  the  east  by 
the  Alps,  the  chain  of  Mount  Jura,  and  the  Rhine.  The 
Pyrenees  divide  France  from  Spain,  —  the  Alps  fron^  Italy, 
—  Mount  Jura  from  Switzerland,  —  and  the  Rhine  from 
Germany. 

The  total  area  of  France  (inclusive  of  the  island  of  Corsica) 
is  203,736  square  miles, — or  about  four  times  the  size  of 
England ;  its  length  of  coast  is  1485  miles,  of  which  about 
360  miles  are  on  the  Mediterranean,  —  the  other  and  larger 
portion  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  English  ChanneL 

(198.)  NcUurai  features, — France  is  for  the  most  part  a 
level  country.  The  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  which  impart 
variety  to  the  south-eastern  and  soutiiem  departments,  are 
border  chains,  and  belong  rather  to  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
systems  of  mountains  than  to  the  country  now  under  notice. 
Within  the  propw  limits  of  France  are  the  ranges  of  the 
Cevennes  and  the  Yosges,  with  the  volcanic  group  of  Au- 
vergne,  described  in  a  previous  page  (Art.  26.).  These,  how- 
ever, are  confined  to  the  eastern  and  central  portions  of  the 
country ;.  the  northern  and  western  portions  consist  of  undu- 
lating or  nearly  levd  plains,  and  the  ground  which  separates 
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the  different  river-basins  is  only  of  trifling  elevation.  A 
chain  of  rocky  heights  divides  the  tributaries  of  the  Loire 
from  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  English  Channel,  and 
extends  through  the  peninsula  of  Brittany,  in  the  north-west 
of  France.  But  their  altitude  is  inconsiderable,  in  few  cases 
reaching  to  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
and  generally  falling  short  of  that  measure. 

Th.e  Bandy  tract  of  the  Landes  (referred  to  in  Art.  31.)i  in  the  south- 
western  portion  of  the  country,  extends  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  from  the  month  of  the  Garonne  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
forms  a  region  of  peculiar  aspect.  Except  along  the  immediate  shores 
of  the  ocean,  where  the  loose  sand  is  rtused  in  a  chain  of  hillocks,  or 
downs,  it  consists  of  alternate  plains  of  white  sand,  and  black  forests  of 
pine.  At  its  greatest  breadth,  this  region  stretches  as  far  as  sixty  miles 
inland,  but  its  limits  are  more  contracted  towards  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Garonne.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  localities  where  patches  of 
ill -cultivated  land  occur,  tlie  whole  region  of  the  Landes  is  a  perfect 
wilderness,  tenanted  only  by  the  shepherd  who  finds  there  a  scanty  and 
stunted  pasturage  for  his  flocks. 

(199.)  Bivers, — The  principal  rivers  of  Fraifee  are  the 
Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Garonne,  all  flowing  into  the 
English  Channel  (Art.  40.);  the  Rhone,  which  enters  the 
Mediterranean  (Art.  37.);  together  with  the  Rhine,  on  part 
of  the  eastern  frontier,  and  the  upper  portions  of  the  Moselle 
and  the  Meuse. 

The  Seine  is  joined,  above  Paris,  by  the  streams  of  the  Mame,  the 
Tonne,  and  the  Aube  ;  and,  below  the  capital,  by  the  Oise,  with  its 
tributary  stream,  the  Aisne.  From  Havre,  where  it  enters  the  dianncl, 
the  Seine  is  navigable  up  to  Troves,  a  distance  of  34Q  miles. 

The  Loire  is  joined  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  by  the  Allier,  and 
receives  lower  down  the  streams  of  the  Cher,  Indre,  Vienne,  and  Sevru 
all  upon  its  left  bank ;  on  the  opposite  bank  it  is  joined  by  the  rivcr 
Sarthe,  which  brings  with  it  the  waters  of  the  Loir.  The  Loire  is  navi- 
gable to  the  town  of  Boanne,  450  miles  above  its  termination  in  the  Bar 
of  Biscay. 

The  Garonne  receives,  in  its  course  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Bar  cf 
Biscay,  the  streams  of  the  Arriege,  the  Tarn,  the  Lot,  and  the  Dordopic. 
upon  its  right  bank.  On  the  left  bank  the  chief  tributary  is  the  Geri. 
Below  the  junction  of  the  Dordogne,  the  Garonne  forms  a  broad  estnan*. 
and  is  called  the  Gironde.  The  navigation  of  the  Garonne  commencci 
at  Cazeres  (above  Toulouse),  a  distance  of  270  miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  Rhone  issues  from  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  forms  for  some  diitancw' 
the  boundary  between  France  and  Savoy.  Its  course,  at  first  wester!;* 
becomes  southward  at  Lyons,  where  it  is  joined  on  the  right  bai^ 
by  the  river  Saone,  its  most  considerable  tributary.  Lower  dowr. 
it  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  stream  of  the  Ardeche,  and  on  the  Ic^ 
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the  Iseis,  (Jie  Drome,  sod  the  Damned    The  Sa&oe  is  inereased  by  the 
waters  of  thaDonbfl,  which  eomea  firom  the  western  slopes  of  the  Jora. 
Fnrnee  hac  bo  lakes  of  anj  magnitude,  hut  extensiiTe  lagooos  and 
swamps  occar^  both  on  its  soathern  aad  BQBtb*we8tenr  coasts..    Theie 
ore  miiqr  aasil  lakea  iot  the;  bight  -valleys  of  the  FjrieDees. 

[200.)  Climate  and  natural  productions, — In  tlie  north 
and  nortk*west  of  France^ — tkat  is,  in  the  eountrj  Ijing  to 
the  north  of  a  line  drawn  diagt^allj  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  parallel  of  49**, — the 
climate  and  vegetable  productions  differ  little  fix)m  those  of 
England.  Thie  principal  objects  of  culture  are  wheat,  barle j,, 
oats,  rye,,  and  aoch  fruits  as  the  apple,  pear,  and  cherry ; 
also  hemp,  flax,  and  rape-seed.  The  vine  ia  here  onlj  grown 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  confined  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
region  described.  Rain  is  frequent;  and  the  pastures  are 
rich  and  extensive. 

In  a  centred  belt  of  country,  oomprised  between  the  line 
just  mentioned  and  a  similar  diagonal  drawn  from  the  month 
of  the  Garonne  to  the  frontier  of  Switzerland,  the  climate 
is  SBDgiblj-  warmer,  and  the  winter  of  shorter  duration. 
Wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley,  are  still  raised ;  maize  begins 
to  appear,  and  the  vine  here  forms  a  general  crop.  The 
wreather  is  generally  more  settlet^  and  the  atmosphere  less 
humid  than  in  the  north,  thxragh  violent  storms  of  rain  and 
bij  sometimes  do  much  mischief  to  the  corn. 

In  the  soutkem  part  of  Fraoacey  the  heat  is>  much  greater : 
yheatt  is  comparatively  scarce;  barley,  rye^  and  oats,  are 
nly  grown  on  the  higher  grounds.  Maize  is  everywhere 
eneral,  and  the  vine  is  extensively  cultivated.  The  common 
riiits  here  are  the  olive,  the  mulberry,  and  (on  the  shores  of 
he  Mediterranean)  the  orange,  the  lemon^  and  the  plstachio« 

Qt. 

The  difierence  of  climate  between  the  norfh  and  the  sonth  of  France 
.  oa  the  whole,  greater  than  thai:  expenence<i  at  the  opposite  extremi- 
ri  of  Brhain.  In  the  mid^e  divisioa  the  harvest  is  eight  or  ten  d&ys^ 
A  in  the  seatii  ahoafe  three  weeks,  earlier  than  in  the  north. 
France  still  contains  extensive  forests,  chiefly  in  its  inland  districts, — 
the  centra  of  the  country,  and  in  the  eastern  departments,  b(»*denng 
I  Germany  and  Sw^tMrland.  The  totat  sorlkee  covered  with  wood  is 
rimsted  to  he.  above  17,000,000^  acres^  nearly  one -eighth  part  of  the 
tire  area* of  the  covuUcy.  The  most  coraimm  forest-trees  are  the  oak,^ 
•h,  ash,  elm,  beech,  and  (in  the  m«Juntainoit8  ditttriets)  the  varieties  d 
:  pine  and  Hr  tribe.  Tlie  cork-rree  is  cultivated  in  a  small  district  in 
:  soQth,  adjaeent-  to  the  banks  of  the-  Garonne  (depaitment  of  Lot-et- 
Lronne)L 
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Of  wild  animals,  both  the  black  and  the  brown  bear  are  foand  in  the 
P}Tenee8 ;  the  Ijnx  is  seen  in  the  high  Alps,  but  is  now  rare ;  the  cha- 
mois and  wild  goat  are  confined  to  the  moantainoos  districts  of  thesoath 
and  east.  Wolves  are  numerous  in  all  the  large  forests,  and  are  fre- 
quently destructiye  to  the  flocks :  in  many*  of  the  provinces  the  pole-cat, 
the  fox,  and  the  weasel,  prey  upon  the  poultry-yards. 

The  productions  of  the  mineral  kingdom  have  been  referred  to  in  Art 
57.  Tlie  most  important  of  the  coal-fields  are  those  within  the  basin  of 
the  upper  Loire :  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  St.  Etieone 
(to  the  8.  w.  of  Lyons)  is  the  largest,  and  comprises  about  fifty  thousaQd 
acres.  Other  yaluable  localities  of  coal  occur  in  Alsace,  Burgandy, 
and  Auvergnc  ;  and  also  ini  various  parts  of  Languedoc,  Ftovence,  the 
Limousin,  and  Normandy.  The  total  area  of  the  coal-fields  is  probabijr 
not  less  than  two  thousand  square  miles,  and  the  annual  produce  is  at 
least  equal  to  four  millions  of  tons. 

France  possesses  a  great  number  of  mineral  springs,  chiefly  situated 
along  the  chains  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Vosges,  and  among  the  mounUiiu 
of  Auvergne.  Their  water  is  mostly  medicinal,  and  some  of  them  are 
much  resorted  to  by  visitors.  At  Aix  (in  the  department  of  Boaches 
du  Rhone)  are  thermal  springs,  of  great  celebrity  ;  some  of  those  among 
the  mountains -of  Auvergne  are  also  thermaL 

(20L)  Inhahitants, — France  contained,  in  1846,  a  jwpn- 
lation  of  35,400,000,  au  average  of  173  to  the  square  nule. 
The  northern  half  of  the  country  is  generally  more  populous 
than  the  southern,  and  contains  (especially  in  the  departments 
adjacent  to  Belgium  and  the  shores  of  the  English  Channel) 
a  greater  number  of  large  towns. 

The  most  densely -populated  portion  of  France,  the  department  of  the 
Seine  (in  which  Paris  is  situated),  has  upwards  of  6000  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile, — the  department  du  Nord  (the  most  northern),  468,  —  the 
department  of  the  Rhone  (which  contains  Lyons),  447,  —  and  that  of 
Seine  Inferieure  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine),  309.  The  least  populous, 
that  of  Basses  Alpes,  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  country,  has  only 
60  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

The  people  of  France  are  a  mixed  race,  in  which  the  Oeltic  predomi- 
nates. The  language  spoken  by  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  belongs 
to  the  Greco-Latin  stock  (Art.  81.),  divided,  however,  into  two  difl^erent 
dialects,  the  French  (properly  so  called),  to  the  north  of  the  river  Loire, 
and  the  Romance  or  Provengal,  to  the  south  of  that  river  ;  or,  as  they 
were  formerly  distinguished,  the  Langue  d*Oui,  in  the  north,  and  the 
Langue  d'Oc,  in  the  south.  , 

In  the  departments  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  the  people  are  chiefly  c^ 
the  Germanic  race  ;  in  the  extreme  north,  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  of 
Flemish  extraction.  The  people  of  Bretagne  are  of  the  pure  Celtic  stock, 
and  in  the  south-west,  bordering  on  the  Pyrenees,  are  a  people  caile^i 
the  Basques,  who  speak  a  peculiar  dialect. 

(202.)  Industrial  pursuits:  Agriculture. — About   three- 
^hhs  of  the  population  of  France  are  engaged  directly  in 
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agricultural  occupations,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
land  is  under  cultivation  than  in  any-other  European  country 
excepting  England  and  Belgium.  Of  the  entire  surface  of 
France  about  one-half  is  stated  to  consist  of  arable  land, 
one-eleventh  part  is  in  pasture,  and  one  twenty-fifth 'part  is 
occupied  by  vineyards. 

Wheat  is  the  principal  object  of  cultivation  in  France,  and  next  to  it 
the  vine;  after  which  are  rye,  oats,  barley,  maize,  buckwheat,  peas,  beans, 
potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  madder,  and  tobacco. 

Wheat  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  departments  of  the  north  and  centre, 
thoagh  that  of  the  best  quality  is  raised  in  the  south  and  south-east  de- 
partments, i?^  is  grown  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  but  prin- 
cipally in  the  centre  and  south.  Maize  prevails  in  the  south  and  south- 
west, and  barley  and  oats  are  raised  chiefly  in  the  north;  buckwheat  on 
the  inferior  lands  of  the  centre  and  south. 

The  quantity  of  com  annually  raised  in  France  is  nsually  sufiicient  to 
supply  Uie  wants  of  the  population,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country 
leaves  a  surplus  for  exportation.  But  in  the  south,  owing  to  the  larger 
i^pace  allotted  to  the  growth  of  the  vine  and  olive,  some  import  of  grain 
is  generally,  required. 

Hemp  andjlax  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern  departments,  as  is 
also  the  growth  of  hops.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  restricted  to  eight 
departments,  situated  in  opposite  portions  of  the  country.  The  growth 
of  the  beet-root  (for  the  manufacture  of  sugar)  has  been  extensively  intro- 
duced of  late  years, — chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and  in 
the  departments  of  the  north.  Madder  is  grown  to  a  trifling  extent  in 
the  departments  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  and  safiron  in  a  small  district 
of  the  south. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  forms,  throughout  almost  the  whole  country, 
an  important  and  distinctive  feature  iu  French  agriculture.  The  depart- 
ments in  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  land  is  occupied  by  vineyards  are 
thosQ  adjacent  to  the  course  of  the  Garonne,  and  extending  thence  across 
the  country  in  a  south-east  direction  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
embracing  the  Gironde,  Charente  Inferieure,  Herault,  Charente,  Dor- 
dogne,  Gers,  Gard,  Lot-et-Garonne,  and  Var.  But  the  eastern  depart- 
ments of  Mame,  Aube,  &c.  (which  formed  the  ancient  province  of  Cham' 
pagne\  and  those  of  Cote  d*Or,  Saone-et-Loire,  &c.  (formerly  comprised 
in  Burgundy)^  though  yielding  a  smaller  quantity  of  fruit,  arc  distinguished 
tor  a  wine  of  generally  higher  quality.  The  department  of  Gironde  fur- 
nishes the  wine  called  daret.  Cognac,  in  the  department  of  Charente,  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  brandy,  which  is  carried  on  to 
an  immense  extent. 

Owing  to  differences  of  soU  and  climate,  the  quality  of  the  grape 
natarally  varies  considerably  in  different  parts  of  France.  The  months 
of  September  and  October  are  the  usual  season  of  vintage. 
^  The  domestic  animals  are  not  numerous  in  France  (compared  with  the 
size  of  the  country),  but  sheep  are  now  extensively  reared,  and  the  supply 
of  wool  is  considerable.  In  the  central  and  southern  departments,  oxen 
are  largely  used  in  the  performance  of  agricultural  labour. 

The  supply  of  oxen  for  consumption  as  food  is  chiefly  from  the  deport- 
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mentt  of  the  north  and  centre,  and  from  the  province  of  Gascon  j  (de- 
partments of  Landesand  Basses  Pyrenees),  in  the  south-west:  the  oxen 
of  Gasconj  are  of  large  si%e.  Butter  is  extensively  made  in  the  north 
and  north-west,  and  considerable  qnantities  (bothsalt  and  fresh)  exported: 
eheete  ia  chiefty  made  in  the  sonth.  Poultry  are  largely  leared  in  many 
parte  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  north-west,  and  in  the  ^pac^otents 
of  the  south;  eggs  are  exported,  in  immense  numbers,  ta^^Und  aud 
elsewhere. 

The  eonsonption  of  meat  fbr  ibod  is  ranch  less  considemble  fa  IVaoce 
than  in  Great  Britain.  The  beef  and  mutton  of  the  north-westeFa  de- 
partments arc  of  good  quality,  though  not  equal  to  that  which  supplies  th« 
markets  of  London  and  other  parts  of  England. 

In  the  south  of  France,  bees  are  largely  reared*  and  yield  a  ooaaideraMe 
quantity  of  honey  and  wax  :  the  nlk-worm  is  abundantly  reared  in  the 
aanth-east  departmenta,  where  the  nuilbeny*tfee  is  extensirelj^  p^ted 
fi>r  its  consumption. 

(203.)  Fisheries. — ^The  fisheries  on  the  French  coasts  are  not  of  great 
importance.  On  the  shores  of  the  English  Channel,  the  sole,  ray,  tnrbot, 
mackerel,  and  herring,  are  taken,— and  oysters  at  the  month  c^  Uke  Seine, 
as  well  a&  at  St  Malo  and  elsewhere.  On  the  const  of  Bretagne  the 
pilchard  fishery  employs  a  considerable  number  of  men,  and  the  fish  are 
salted  in  great  quantity  and  supplied  to  the  interior  markets. 

On  the  Meditejrranean  coast  the  anchovy  is  caoght  in  great  iHfmbers, 
and  the  tnnny  fishery  is  also  pursued  (Art.  74.). 

(204.)  Manufactures* — ^France  ranks  second  only  to  Great 
Brilaia  aa  regards  the  extent  and  Yalue  of  her  manufkotoring 
industry.  The  most  important  and  characteristic  manufac- 
ture is  that  of  silkfabricsy  which  surpass  those  of  any  other 
country,  in  richness  of  material,  brilliancy  of  colour,  and 
taste  and  elegance  of  design.  Besides  the  raw  silk  pro* 
dujced  in  the  country,  about  ap.  equal  quantity  i&  imported 
from  IxHnbardy. 

The  towns  in  which  the  sUk  manufacture  is  most  extensively  carried  on 
are  Lyons,  Nismes,  Avignon,  Tours,  St,  Etienne,  and  Paris, — all  (except- 
ing Paris  and  Tours)  in  the  south  and  south-e^st :  its  great  seal  is  in  the 
town  of  Lyons  and  its  neighbourhood,  where  it  gives  employment  to 
between  60,000  and  70,000  persons.  Of  the  total  quantity  of  silk  manu- 
factured, four 'fifths  are  exported  to  other  countries* 

The  ufooUen  numufafitwre  is  the  oldest  and  most  widely-diffused,  and  is 
the  next  in  value  and  importance.  It  is  carried  on  to  we  lai-gest  extent 
in  the  northern  and  north  western  departments,  especially  in  the  towns  of 
Sedan  (department  ^f  Ardennes),  Louviers  {EuTe\  Bouen  and  Klbeaf 
(Seine  InfiFieure\  Abbeville  and  Amiens  (Summe),  The  finest  qualities 
of  cloth  are  made  at  Sedan  and  Lonviers :  the  manufacture  of  «ftaipZshas 
its  chief  seats  at  lUieims,  Paris,  and  Lyons.  The  finer  sorts  of  wool  re- 
quired for  this  branch  of  industry  are  chiefly  iniported  from  Gerauiny. 
Xn  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  south,  the  making  of  serges  and  other 
coarse  woollens  is  largely  pursncd  by  the  peasantry  in  th^  intervals  of 
their  out-door  labour.  ' 


The  manafadnre  ofH/ien  aJiA  hempen  Jbhrks  is  cxtetisively  difiPased  in 
the  north  of  France,  and  is  largely  porsned  in  the  towns  of  8t  Qnentin, 
Valenciennes,  Cambray,  Donay,  LUle,  Roaen,  and  many  otfaet  places. 
Fine  cafnhrica,  ganze,  and  lawn,  are  chicffiy  produced  at  St  Qnentin  and 
other  places  in  the  north-east ':  the  manttfactare  of  lace  is  taiostly  carried 
on  at  Valenciemies,  Dieppe,  Alenyon,  &c  At  Rennes,  St  Malo,  and 
other  places  in  Bretagne,  coarse  linen,  canvas,  and  sacking,  are  made. 
VarioQs  branches  of  this  manafactnre  are  also  catried  on  in  and  aronnd 
Lyons,  and  in  the  south-eastern  departments.  Great  Quantities  of  thd 
finer  linen  goods,  with  lace,  &c,  are  exported. 

The  eoKtoti  wanufaeture  H  chiefly  ptirsned  in  the  north  and  east  of  ^Vance, 
in  the  town^  <>f  iRouen,  Lille,  Cambray,  St  Qnentin,  Abbeville,  Amiens, 
and  at  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Mnlhansen  (department  ofHaut  Rhin)  ;  also  at 
(Means,  Angers,  Gers,  and  other  places.  Ilie  material  called  gingham 
derives  fts  name  fhnn  the  town  of  Gningamp  (departmtnt  of  C6tes  du 
Nord\  where  its  manafactnre,  as  well  as  that  of  cotton  and  linen 
goods  in  general,  is  largely  canied  on.  The  extent  to  Which  the 
cotton  mannfactmre  is  pnrsaed  in  Ftlmce  is  much  hetow  its  amonnt 
in  Britain  (prdbably  nol  more  than  one-third  as  mttch),  bnt  it  supplies 
the  greater  part  of  the  home  consumption,  and  yields  some  surplus  for 
exportation. 

The  maldng  fi^jmodlerg^  ypofcha  and  elocki,  and  eoUntred ghui^  and  a 
great  variety  of  trinkets  and  articled  of  finery,  as  artificial  flbwers,  lancy 
sfationety,  &c,  is  a  characteristic  branch  of  French  industry,  tod  one  in 
which  the  peopte  of  France  are  regarded  as  excelling  any  other  nation. 
iVis  is  the  chief  seat  of  these  pursuits. 

Lea^vet  is  manufactured  to  a  great  extent,  especially  ghoea^  chiefly  at 
Paris,  Grenoble,  Chaumont,  Blois,  fte.  The  china  of  Sd\Tes  (on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  beloW  ^aris)  is  highly  esteemed,  as  are  also  other  kinds  of 
Prendi  porcelain. 

The  town  of  St  Etienne  (s.  w.  of  Lyons)  and  its  neighbourhood  are 
the  principal  seat  of  the  metal  manufachtres  of  France,  but  the  produce  of 
these  is  not  considerable,  and  is  limited  by  the  comparative  deficier.cy  <A 
coaL  Fire-armx  are  chiefly  made  at  Tulle  {department  of  C&hreze)  and 
St.  Etienne ;  eutiery  principally  at  Paris,  tod  at  Langres  and  other  places 
in  the  department  of  Haute  Mame ;  scythes  and  files  at  Toulouse,  where 
also  is  the  principal  ctonoh-lbundty  of  the  Country. 

Amon^  a  variety  of  other  articlers  of  manufacture  are  paper,  glass, 
?»nck8,  tifes ;  alum,  vitriol,  and  tarious  nih^eral  acids  and  other  chemical 
preparations ;  fhmiture,  glue,  soap,  hats,  musical  instmtnents,  &c.,  &c. 

Ship'lndlding  is  carried  on  chiefly  at  Brest,  Rochefort,  Cherbourg, 
Bordeaux,  and  B^onne,  on  the  Chores  of  the  Channel  and  tiie  Bay  of 
Biscay;  tod  at  Toulon  and  MknieiUed  oil  the  Mediterranean  coast 
Great  attention  has  been  giVeh  of  tate  years  to  the  building  tod  equip- 
ment of  war-steakbeits,  of  which  IBVtoce  now  possestes  a 'considerable 
fieet. 

(205.)  Commerce. — 'the  R)r6tgh  6omniefceof!Pi'ance  con- 
sists principillj  ih  th6  im{>ort  or  taw  material  and  tropical 
produce,  and  Uie  e:^t>Ort  bf  m&nufactured  articles  and  the 
prodace  of  her  vineyards, 
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The  principal  imports  are  raw  silk  and  cotton,  fine  wool,  linen  jam, 
hides,  timber,  iron,  coal ;  with  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  spices, 
dye-woods,  horses,  cattle,  &c. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are  manufactured  silk  and  woollen  goods  ; 
wine,  brandy  ;  ribbons,  lace,  gloves,  and  various  articles  of  mercery  and 
haberdashery  ;  clocks  and  watches,  jewellery,  porcelain,  glass,  hats,  fruits, 
perfiimery,  && 

The  countries  with  which  the  import  trade  is  most  extensive  are  the 
United  States,  Belgium,  Sardinia,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Spain,  Hin- 
doostan,  Switzerland,  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the  French  Colonies  in  the 
West  Indies,  From  these  France  derives  her  supply  of  raw  cotton,  coal 
and  iron,  silk,  wool,  and  tropical  produce  in  general.  The  export  trade 
is  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  JBelgium,  Grermanj, 
Switzerland,  and  other  countries. 

(206.)  Inland  trade  and  means  of  communication, — A  great  part  of  tbe 
inland  commerce  of  France  is  transacted  at  fairs,  held  annually  for  this 
purpose  in  all  the  great  towns  of  the  country. 

The  principal  roads,  or  high  roads,  are  generally  well  made  and  in 
good  repair, —  but  the  cross-roads  are  inferior  to  those  of  our  own 
country. 

The  communication  afforded  by  navigable  rivers  and  canals  is  about 
7800  miles  in  length,  of  which  2350  miles  (or  less  than  a  third  part) 
consist  of  canals.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  Canal  da  iiidi, 
which  unites  the  Garonne  with  the  Mediterranean, — the  Canal  da 
Centre,  which  connects  the  Loire  and  the  Saone, — the  Canal  da  Bhone 
au  Rhin,  which  connects  the  basins  of  those  rivers,  by  means  of  the 
Doubs,  a  tributary  of  the  Saone, — and  the  Canal  du  Burgogne,  which 
unites  the  Saone  with  the  Yonne  (an  affluent  of  the  Seine),  and  tfaos 
forms  another  communication  between  the  seas  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
France.  There  are  several  others,  chiefly  in  the  departments  of  the 
centre  and  north. 

The  total  length  of  the  railways  at  present  open  in  France  exceeds 
2000  miles.  The  principal  lines  connect  the  capital,  Paris,  with  the 
towns  of  Valenciennes  and  Lille  near  the  Belgian  frontier, — with  Calais, 
Boulogne,  Dieppe,  and  Havre,  on  the  shores  of  the  English  Channel,— 
with  Orleans,  Tours,  Nantes,  aud  Bordeaux,  in  the  centre  and  west,  with 
Lyons  (by  way  of  Chalons-sur- Saone)  in  the  south,  and  with  Strasbourg, 
on  the  German  frontier.  By  means  of  railways  and  steam-navigation, 
the  journey  between  Paris  and  London  (a  direct  distance  of  215  miles) 
is  now  effected  in  the  short  space  of  ten  hours.  The  electric  telegraph 
extends  along  the  line  of  railway  between  Paris  and  Calais  (as  well  as 
along  most  of  the  other  railways,  throughout  the  country,)  and  tbe 
connection  of  Calais  and  Dover  by  wires  laid  under  the  bed  of  the 
narrowest  portion  of  the  Channel  effects  a  nearly  instantaneous  com* 
munication  of  intelligence  between  the  English  and  French  capitals. 

(207.)  National  divisions. — ^France  is  divided  into  86  de- 
partments, one  of  which  consists  of  the  Island  of  Corsica: 
their  names  are  in  most  cases  taken  from  that  of  the  pro- 
minent natural  feature  which  they  contain, — in  the  majority 
of  instances  from  those  of  the  rivers  by  which  they  are 
'otersected.     The  departments  are  more  nearly  equal  in  size 
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than  the  counties  of  England  or  Scotland,  and  the  average 
magnitude  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  county  of  Lincoln. 
The  department  of  Seine,  which  contains  the  capital,  is  the 
smallest,  and  is  only  182  square  miles  in  area. 

The  departments  are  subdivided  into  arrondissements,  cantons,  and 
commanes  or  parishes,  of  which  latter  there  are  altogether  38,623. 

(208.)  The  division  into  departments  was  only  established  at  the 
dose  of  the  last  centuiy,  preyious  to  which  the  country  formed  34  pro- 
vinces of  very  unequal  size  and  irregular  shape.  The  names  of  many 
of  these  are  still  in  familiar  use.  They  are  enumerated  in  the  subjoined 
Table,  with  the  departments  to  which  they  chiefly  correspond. 


Tabk  of  the  Old  Provinces  of  France,  wUh  the  eorreaponding 

Departmentg* 

ProTinoet.  Departments. 

Alsaee-   ....  Haut  Rhin  —  Bai  Rhin. 

Angownob  •    .    -  Charente. 

Aiuou  •   .    .    .    >  Maine  et  Loire. 

Artoit     ....  South-eastern  portion  of  Pas  de  Calais. 

Aunis  .....  Maritime  portion  of  Charente  Inf^rieure. 

AoTCTgne     ...  Fuy  de  r)6me  ant!^  CantaL 

Bfam  .....  Basses  Pyrenees. 

Berrj  .    ....  Cher  —  ludre — and  part  of  Kidvre. 

BottrtMmnais     -    .  AUier. 

Bourgogne  ...  Aln  —  C6te  d*Or  —  SaAne  et  Loire — Tonne. 

Breta^e.    ...  CfttesduNord'—Finisterre  —  IlleetVilaine— Loire  InfBrieure 

—  Morbihan. 

Champagne  ...  Ardennes  —  Aube—  Mame  —  Haute  Blame. 

ComiedeFoix.    .  Aridge — and  the  republic  of  Andorra. 

Daapkioe     ...  Hautes  Aipes  —  Drome  .>  Isfere. 

Flaodre    ....  Nord.  « 

Francbe  Conc£     .  Doube  —  Jura  —  Haute  SaAne. 

Gascogne  1  ...  ATe7Ton.>Dordogne  —  Ger8—Gironde— Lot— Lot  et  Garonne 
Gofnine  3  —  Landes>-  Huutes  Pyrenees — Tarn  et  Garonne. 

He  de  France    •    •  Oise-.Seine— Seine  et  Oise— Seine  et  Mame— S.  part  of  Aisne. 

Languedoc  .    -    >  Arddche — Aude  —  Gard.- Uerault— Haute  Garonne^ — Haate 

Loire  —  Losdre  —  Tarn. 

Llmootfai     ...  Corrdse  —  Haute  Vlenne. 

Lorraine.    ...  Meurtbe— Mouse <^ Moselle.- Vosgei. 

l^onmds  ....  Loire  —  Rhone. 

Maine*    ....  ICayenne  —  Sarthe. 

Marcfae    ....  -Crease. 

Niremais     ...  Nidvre. 

Xonaoaadie  .   .  ^  Calvados  —  Biire  <—  Manche  —  Orae  —  Seine    InfSrienre  -i^  X 

part  of  Eure  et  Loire. 

Orienaia     *   -    -  Bure  et  Loire— Loiret  — Loir  et  Cher. 

Plcardie   ....  Somme— maritime  part  of  Pas  de  Calais— K.  part  of  Alsne. 

Poitou     •    •    -    .  Deux  Sdrree— Vendee— Vienne. 

Provence      ...  Basses  A Ipes—Bouchesdu  Rhone — Var— E.  part  of  Vaucluie. 

Roossi'lon    ...  Pyrenees  Orientates. 

Saintonge     ...  Eastem  or  Inland  part  of  Charente  InfSrieure. 

Tosnaine-   -  .   -  Indreet  Loire. 

For  military  purposes,  the  country  is  arranged  into  21  proYinoes,  or 
military  divisions.  The  maritime  regions  are  divided  into  five  arron. 
difisements,  four  on  the  Atlantic,  and  one  on  the  Mediterranean  Coast. 

(209.)  The  eighty-six  departments  of  France  may  be  $' 
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ranged,  -with  reference  to  their  natural  position,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

Eight  northern  depaftmenU,  mogflij  adjacent  to  the  T)order8  of  Belgium 
and  Germany,  and  all  «ititttted  to  the  norA  of  the  river  Seme. 

Eleven  north-western  departmental  sitoiaQd  chiefly  upon  the  shores  of 
the  English  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  occupying  the  fipace 
between  the  months  of  the  Seine  and  the  Loire. 

Six  aomth-weetern  dtpartMnefUe^  lying  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  between  the  mouth  of  (he  Loire  and  the  £>ot  of  the  Pyreneea 

Ten  eastern  departmetUs,  extending  from  the  borden  of  Oemiaiij 
southward  to  the  banks  of  the  Bhone,  above  its  jaoction  with  the  Saoae. 

Seven  soulh-^aetem  departments,  ijing  in  ^  spaoe  contained  between 
the  course  of  the  Bhone,  the  borders  of  Italy  and  Sayoy,  and  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Fifteen  sonthem  depeatmmis,  ntnated  to  tiie  w«st  of  the  Bhone,  and 
lying  chiefly  in  the  basin  of  the  Qflronne. 

Twenty-eight  midland  departments,  which  extend  over  the  middle  and 
upper  courses  of  the  rivers  Seine  and  Loire,  with  their  tributaries,  and 
include  the  mountain  region  of  Anvergne.  These,  with  the  island  of 
Corsica,  make  up  the  total  number  of  S6.  Their  names,  together  with 
tiie  principal  towns  in  each,  and  the  population  oi  the  latter,  are  given 
in  the  following  Tables. 

THE  EIGHT  KORTHEItN  DEPARTMENTS  ARE: 

Dciwrtmeatf.  Towu»  with  popuktion. 

Nord   .....       LUle,69,000— Dunkirk,  tft.OOO—ValenciennM,  19,000  ~Ca»- 

IM-Hjr,  IS.OQO— Douay,  17,000—- H«sebroiick,4A0Q. 

Pas  de  Calais    -    .       Anvs,  M.OOO^Boaloffne,  39,000 —  SC  Oroer.  18,000 —  Calais, 

10,400 — BftlraDe,  7000  —  Montreull,  4000  —  Afincomt.* 

Somme     ....       Amiens,  47,000  — Abbeville,  17,000 —  JiC.  Valery.aoOO—Crei^. 

Aisne  .....       St.  Quentin,  23,000—.  LaoB,S000  —  8oissoiM,  8000. 

Ardeiuiet     -   -   -       Sedan,  13.600— Hethel,  7500— .Mestdres,  3600, 

Meuse.    .    •   •    •       Bar-)«.Duc,  I8,fi00— Verdun,  10,€00. 

Marae      •   •    .    .       Rheims,  43,000 -.Chalons^ur^Manie,  13.000— VHrf,  7000. 

Oisa    •   .    •   »   •       Beanfais,  19,000- Cookpeijae,  9000— Nojroa,  6000— Senlis, 

5000. 

ELEVEN  NORTH. WESTERN  JSEPARTMENTS. 

Seine  Inflrieure     .       Rouen,  91,000  —  Havre,  27,000—  Dieppe,  16,000—  EtbewL  16,0(» 

^  Yvetot,  70(0—  Fgcamp.  9700. 
Eure    •    «   •    .   «       Evreux,  8000^  Louviers,  9800  — Poat  Audemer,  6300— Les 

Abdelys,  3000—  Ivry. 
Calvados.    ...       Caen.  39,000.*  Bayeux,  9000— Liito«x,  11,000— Falabe,  8600 

—  Henflear,  9000. 
Mahche    ....       Cherbourg,    92,000— CoisUnees,    7000— Saint    Lo,   8400 « 

Avraoches,  7900. 
Ome   .....       Alencon,  14,000  — Arfentan,  4700. 
Mayenne       .    •    •       Laval,  16,000  — .  Mayeone,  8000. 

IlleetVilaine   .    .       Rennes,30,000— St.  Mal«,(iOOO—Vitr£,  6800— Fougfres, 9000. 
Cdtes  du  Nord  •    -       St.  Brieux,  9000—  Dinan,  8000—  Guingamp,  6000« 
Finlsterre     ...       Brest.  3A,000  —  Qui m per,  9800  -  Morlalx,  9000. 
Morbthan     -    -    -       L'Orfent.  19,000— Valines,  10,000— Pontivy,  4600. 
Loire  loferleure    -       Nantes,  87.000. 


♦  The  places  to  which  no  population  is  attached  are  inserted  on  account 

thmr  hiRtnrirHkl  nnfa. 


'of  their  historical  note* 
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SIX  SOUTH-WESTERN  DEPARTMENTS. 


Deptnowiiti* 

Vflxicc    .   »   ••    • 

Charente-  .  .  • 
Charente  InfMefMr* 
Oironde  .  .  .  • 
Landes    .    >    .    • 


Towns,  with  popttlation. 

TantmtSt  6000— Let  SabiM  d'Okmnc,  SGOO— Boarbon-VMidde, 

5000. 
Angoultaie,  17,000 —  Oogaac*  4000. 
Lr  lloch«ll«,  14,000—  Hochefort,  16,000— fiohitef, 8000. 
Bordeaux,  130,000. 

St.  Sever,  WOO—  Dax,  6000  —  McMM  ie  MsrMm,'4M)0. 
Bayoooe.  14,000  —  Pan,  M.O00  —  OrtlMs,  5000—  OI€l«ll,  640(k 


TEN  EASTERN  D^PATlTMENTfi. 

Moielle    ....  Metx,  44,000  —  Tbionrtlle,  4000—  Sarreffalmftiet,  4000. 

MeurtbA  .  ...  Nancy,  88,000  —  Lunevi lie,  1*2,000  —  Toul,  7000. 

HdUteMarne    -    -  l«angre«,  7600  —  CbAunicfnt,  A600. 

Voiges    ....  Epinal,  9000— St.  Dler,  7700  — Kflreoourt,  5000. 

BatRhin     ...  Scrasboorg,  65,000— Schlestat,  8000 -.Wisftembonrg,  8400. 

Haut  Rbin   -    .    .  Mulhaiisen,  28,(00— Colmar,  18,000  — Befort,  4000. 

KaucSaAne  .   -    .  Gray,  6000— Vesoul,  5800. 

Doubt-   ....  Beiancon,  89,000— Montbetiard,  5000  — Pontarller, 4500. 

Jura   ....    .  Dole,  9300— Lon8.1e.Saalnier, 8000  — Sallns, 6500. 

\m     .....  Boarg-^a-Bretse,  8900— Belley,  4000. 


SEVEN  SOUTH-EASTERN  DEPARTMENTS. 

Ts^  .  .  .  •   .       GfeQoUe,tS,000—VlMiM,  14,800. 

Drnae    ....       Valence,  11, QUO— Romans,  7000— Montelimar,  6000. 

HautesAlpes    -    .        Gap,  5000. 

Bafiet  Alpes     .    •        Digne,  3900. 

Var    .  .   .   •  •        Taaloa,  9,000  .^.Graise,  6,700— DncaiMii,9B00**»BrifBtfIlM, 

5000. 
t'auclaie.   ...       Avignon, 26,000— Carpencras, 8000— Orange, 6000. 
ioucbet  di  BbDM         MarselUes,  li5,000  —  Aiv,  87JB0O  —  Arias,  14,808^  TttrlMeM, 

9000  -  La  Clout,  4000. 


iard    ■ 
lenult 


ode  .   -   •    .    . 

rr«nees  Orientales 
nige  .... 
\jttt  Pyrinfies  » 
rrs  .  .  .  .  • 
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xtie  Garonna 
im  -  .  •  .  . 
leyrOQ  .    -    -    • 

aire    .    •    -    • 


JFIFTBEN  SOUTHERN  DBPARTMSMT8. 

Annonay,  10,000—  Prlnw,  3300* 

Nismes,  47,000  —  Alais,  17,800  —  Beauealre,  8500  w  Uses,  SOOOl. 

BfoBipeUier,  87,000— Beaiers,  M,800—  Cetta,  26,000.-.  LoddTe, 

10.800— Agde.  9000. 
Carcassonne,  15,000— Narbonne,  10,000— Casteloandary,  800D 

—  limooz,  7000* 
Perpignan,  17,000. 
Pamlers,  (iOOO  —  Foix,  340a 
Tisrbaa,  18,008 — Bagnftres,  6408. 
AMh,  7600—  Goodon,  4000— LectMi^  30Q0* 
Agen,  15,.'SQ0  —  Vllleneuve,  5000—  Marmande,  5000. 
Gabon,  10,000—  Figeac,  6O0O. 

Moataaban,  in.OOO—  Molssae,  68D0— Castel»4Sarraalii,  MOO. 
Toulouae,  72,000-  SU  Gaudens,  3000—  Murat.  WOO. 
Castres,  14,080—  Alby.  14,000-  Gaillac,  5C00  —  Laraar,  4000. 
Minima.  6008— Viliefranch^  7780-.Rbodw,  OOOOUSt.  AiHoiM, 

6700. 
MeDde,6000. 


TWENTY-EIGHT  CENTRAL  DEPARTMENTS. 


ine  .   .   .    .  . 

iot  et  01s«    -  <- 

M  et  ManM  -  - 

be  .    •    •    1.  • 

-ine .    ■    .    .  • 

tcd'Or    .    -  - 


Paris,  1,850,000—  St.  Denis,  9000 — GantWy,  8000. 
Versailles,  89,000—  Btampes,  8000  —  Pontoise,  5000— Mantes, 

4000—  88tres,  8000-  Corbail,  4000—  St  Ctewl,  3000. 
Meaua,  8000— Fontaincbleaii,  80uO— Melua,  7000— ProTios, 

6000. 
Troyes,  86,000—  Bar-sar-AiAe,  4000.^Nog«nl,  S400— Bar-sor- 

8alne,S000. 
Auxerri,  11,800  —  Sent,  10.000  —  ATallon,  5000— Jolgny,  5500. 
Dijon.  26.000  — Beauoe,  10,000 — ChatUlon,  4600  — Setnnr,  400r 
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Departments' 

Xi^vre     •    .    • 

Loiret .    .    •    . 

,  Eure  et  Loire    - 

Sarthe-  ... 
I^oir  rt  Cher 
Indre  et  Loire  > 
Maine  et  Loire  . 
Dpux  Sdvres  - 
Vienue  .  -  - 
Indre  .... 
Cher  .... 
AUier  .... 
Sadne  et  Loire  . 
Rtione  ... 
Loire  .... 
Haute  Loire  -  . 
Puj  de  D6me    . 

Creuse  ... 
Haute  Vieone  > 
Dordogne  -  . 
Corrdze  .  •  . 
Cantal .... 


TowM,  with  population. 

Nerers,  15.000—  Come,  5000  —  Clamecj,  5000. 

Orleaiu,  42.000  —  Montargia,  7000. 

Chartres,  15,000^  Nogeuc  le  Rocroo,  6000  —  Cbateaudan,  (ii^<^ 

—  Dreux,  S'lOO. 
Le  Mann,  2-2,000  >  La  Fl^rh^  6000 
Bloia,  13,n<K)  —  Veudome,  6700^  Romorantin.  7000. 
Tourt,  25,800  .  Chinon,  ftOi'O. 
Angers.  36  000  —  Saumur,  10,600. 
Niort,  17,000. 

Poitiers.  24.000  — CliAtellerault,  9700--LoiidttD,  4000. 
Issoudun,  10.000-.  Ctiateauroux«  12,000. 
Boorges,  1 8.000 ~  St.  Amand,  7000. 
MoulTna,  14.600 —  Monti  U9on,'%00. 
ClialMna-sur  Sa6ne,  16.000 —M^con,  13,000 — Antun,  9000. 
Lyons.  1*6.000  —  Villenraociie,  7n00. 
St.  Etienne.  47.0CO  —  Roanne,  12,000  -.  Montbrlson,  6000. 
Le  Puf,  15^000  ~  Ysaengeaux,  3000. 
Clermont  F^rrand,  28.000  — Riom,  lO^OOC-Ambert,  3f<0C- 

lasolre,  6'iro. 
Aubuason,  4800—  Goeret,  3900. 
Limoges,  27,000. 

Perigueux,  12,000  —  Bergerac,  6800  — Sarlat,  40OO. 
Tulle.  80(0-. BriTea,  60<)0. 
Aurillac,  8400—  St.  Flour,  AOOO. 


Corsica    ....       Bastia,  12,500— Ajaccio,  11,500. 

(210.)  Towns. — Paris,  the  capital  of  France,  is  situated  on  both  bsr.k.* 
of  the  river  Seine,  inclnding  an  island  which  was  the  original  site  of  th 
city.  It  extends  along  the  river  for  a  length  of  about  foar  and  a  ln^' 
.miles,  and  is  three  and  a  half  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  which  are  fortified  at  intervals,  and  can  conscquentl; 
.only  be  entered  by  passing  through  the  gates^  or  barrieres,  of  which  tlicr- 
are  fifty-six. 

Paris  is  the  second  city  of  Europe  in  population,  and  is  unrivalled  i:. 
the  number  and  magnificence  of  its  public  buildings,  its  literary  ar : 
scientific  institutions,  museums,  libraries,  galleries  of  art,  and  varied- 
resorts  of  amusement  The  church  of  Notre  Dame,  a  noble  Gou. 
structure,  which  is  considered  as  the  metropolitan  cathedral,  is  situate . 
upon  the  island  above  mentioned.  The  Seine  is  crossed  at  Paris  by  i- 
bridges ;  its  banks  are  lined  with  spacious  quays  extending  the  wb. 
length  of  the  city. 

The  National  Library  of  Paris  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  world ; :' 
contains  upwards  of  800,000  printed  books,  and  80,000  Yolnmes  of  mj- 
nnscripts.* 

Although  on  the  whole  a  more  splendid  and  attractive  city,  yet  Fa*- 
IS  inferior  ft>. London  in  regard  to  many  public  conveniences;  ihe  strot' 
are  not  so  well  paved  or  lighted,  and  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  pn. 
thoroughfares)  are  generally  narrower  than  those  of  our  own  metropi  * 
Paris,  is,  however,  regarded  as  the  centre  of  fashion  and  refinement,  ai;. 
the  tastes  and  manners  of  its  upper  classes  impart  their  tone  to  the  hab^:.- 
and  arrangements  of  society  in  every  other  capital  in  Europe,  and  k  •■ 


*  The  library  of  the  British  Museum,  London,  contfuns  500,000  printel 
books,  and  is  in  this  respect  the  fourth  in  rank  of  the  great  Europea" 
libraries, — ^the  second  being  the  Royal  Library  of  Munich,  which  b« 
600,000, — and  the  third  the  Imperial  .Library  of  Petersburg,  which  con- 
tains 568,000  volumes. 
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gmter  or  less  degree  to  those  of  the  people.of  almost  eveiy  part  of  the 
orilized  world. 

Paris  is  a  dtj  of  ancient  origin,  and  existed  in  the  time  of  Juliiifl 
Cfeur,  when  (and  also  for  long  after)  it  was  confined  to  the  ishmd  in 
tbe  Seine.    Its  ancient  name  was  Lutetia, 

Twelre  miles  to  the  west  of  Paris,  and  connected  with  it  bj  a  railway, 
is  Vtnailks,  noted  for  its  magnificent  palace,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
vorid,  aod  the  splendid  gardens  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  palace 
CQDtaiDs  more  than  five  thousand  pictures,  besides  numerous  sculptures 
aiid  other  woi^  of  art 

(211.)  AmieMf  the  former  capital  of  Picardy,  is  one  of  the  most  oon- 
iidaable  towns  m  the  north  of  France,  and,  .besides  its  woollen  manu- 
&ctnres,  possesses  an  important  place  in  history.  It  stands  on  the  left 
Wk  of  the  liver  Somme,  which  enters  the  English  Channel. — AbbevUU^ 
lower  dofwn  the  river,  shares  in  the  wooUen  manufacture.  A  few  miles 
diKUnt  from  Abbeville,  to  the  northward,  are  the  small  town  and  battlo- 
^dofCreisy.  Ag^court,  equally  celebrated  in  history,  is  a  village 
B&li  fiuther  northward,  within  the  former  limits  of  Artois. 

(212.)  iZoKm,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  75  miles  above  its  mouth, 
is  a  gieit  centre  of  manufacturing  industry.  It  was  the  ancient  capital  of 
NatmiDdj,  and  possesses  great  historical  interest :  it  contains  a  cathedral 
(^  gieit  sntiquity  and  of  imposing  appearance. — Havre  (properly  Jjd 
Btne  de  Grace),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  constitutes  the  port  of  Paris, 
ud  if  a  place  of  great  trade.*  It  has  also  the  largest  share  in  the 
French  whale-fishery.  Havre  is  strongly  fortified,  both  on  the  sea  and 
hod  sides,  and  contains  a  citadel  and  naval  arsenal,  with  a  marine 
KhooL 

Ckrioitfy,  on  the  coast  of  the  Channel,  nearly  opposite  to  Portsmouth 
sod  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  one  of  the  most  important  stations  of  the  French 
31^.  It  lies  at  die  northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin. 
Vast  soms  have  been  expended  by  successive  governments  of  France 
^K)D  the  fortifications  and  harbour  of  Cherbourg,  and  an  immense  digm 
V  breakwater  has  been  constructed  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

(213.)  Aoales,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  upon  the  northern  bank 
c^the  river,  is  the  largest  place  in  the  former  province  of  Brittany,  and 
is  of  great  commercial  importance.  Vessels  of  large  size  ascend  to  the 
fasTs  of  the  town,  which  carries  on  extensive  foreign  trade. — Rennes^ 
^  fonner  capital,  is  also  an  important  town,  situated  on  the  river 
Vikine,  which  enters  the  Bay  of  Biscay. — Brest^  at  the  western  extremity 
•f  the  peninsula,  is  a  naval  station  of  the  first  class.  It  stands  on  the 
■onh  Hde  of  a  fine  natural  harbour. — L' Orient,  also  an  important  naval 
ftatioii,  is  to  the  south-eastward,  midway  between  Brest  and  the  mouth 
cf  the  Loire. 

(214.)  OrleatUftai  ancient  city  in  the  centre  of  France,  lies  on  the 
Donh  bank  of  the  Loire,  in  the  middle  of  a  rich  and  fertile  plain.  A 
■tune  of  the  heroic  Joan  of  Arc  adorns  its  principal  square. — Tcwrs,  a 
lirge  and  floiuishing  town,  also  on  the  Loire,  lower  down  its  stream, 
tt  u  bnportant  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture,  and,  like  Orleans,  has  great 
iiutorieal  repute. 

*  It  was  a  saying  of  Napoleon's,  that  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Havre,  forpied 
together  one  city,  ^  which  tbe  Seine  was  the  principal  street. 
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(fil5.)  P(Wfi>r»,  the  capHat  of  the  ancient  Poitoti,  is  sitiiated  on  tbe 
Clain,  a  small  tribatary  of  the  river  Vienne,  which  joins  the  Loire.  It 
ife  onlj  i»f  moderate  bize,  but  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  Its  name  fecftlls  to 
Englishmen  the  tteRttovy  of  the  Black  ]^ince,  and  tbe  fiunoas  victory  of 
the  year  1356. 

La  Bockelk,  om  the  eihote  Of  ^ttt  Bay  of  Biscay,  ftlso  posseissed  historical 
fame,  as  tlie  stronghold  .of  the  Pkt)te8tant  canse  in  France,  and  in  con- 
nection with  its  prolonged  siege  by  the  anniee  of  Richelten,  in  1627-1 
It  is  enclosed  on  the  kuid  side  by  walls,  and  is  Wrongly  frirtified.  In 
front  of  Ia  Bochelle  are  the  islands  of  Re  and  0\&roh.-^Roehef(!ri 
fuither  tottth,  isear  the  mottth  of  1^  Charente,  is  an  im^rtant  nawU 
Matien. 

<21€.)  BBtSeanxj  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Giiffonhe,  !s  the  great  cm- 
l>od«im  of  the  wine  trade  otf  i'rance,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  foreir 
tjotittnerce  of  the  country  on  the  Atlaintic  eoant,  us  M&i^iUeft  is  on  th 
chores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  also  considerable  share  in  the  c( ' 
iind  whale  fi8herieB,--the  former  pfursned  on  the  bank6  of  Newfoundlan 
Besides  its  foreign  trade,  Bordeaux  has  also  nutnerous  manu^tnrcs,  * 
wliich  the  most  important  are  those  of  vinegaf,  nitrons  acid^  relir> 
sugar,  distilleries,  cotton-spinning,  paper,  china,  hats,  bottled,  flooi'-dotih. 
Ac  The  Garonne  is  crossed  at  Bordeaux  by  a  magnificent  bridge  ^' 
aeventeen  arches,  neariy  1000  feet  in  length. 

<&17.)  Twiotue,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  upper  Oarbnne,  h  one  of  tb 
mofft  oonsiderable  cities  in  tbe  south  of  France,  and  wta  the  fom' 
capital  of  Languedoc.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  nnmetous  impona: 
W^mu  in  history. 

Narbonne,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  (and  also  within  the  limits 
Languedoc),  is  an  ancient  city  of  Roman  oHgin,  bnt  of  inftsrior  impcr' 
ttnee  in  the  present  day.>^Cc!fe,  at  the  month  6f  the  Canal  du  Midi,  li.  > 
^nsiderable  ehare  in  the  wine-trade,  nnd  is  Itn  important  Beaport 

Nimeiy  a  short  distance  to  the  westward  of  the  Ehone,  and  not  i 
diistant  from  the  Mediterranean,  is  fit  great  seitt  of  the  Ailk  Ulanufactr' 
It  is  of  ancient  origin,  and,  possesses  a  magnificent  Homan  amphithcat- 
widi  other  remains  of  taitiqmty,'^Mont[^ver,  to  the  ».  w.  of  Nism^^. 
ftlso  an  important  town,  and  has  enjoyed  celebrity  on  aicoount  of : 
supposed  advantages  of  its  climate. 

(816.)  Marse^e6f  situated  on  the  east  side  of  a  targe  Open  bay,  cm' 
ishores  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  principal  maritime  city  of  France,  v 
One  of  the  chief  stations  of  its  ibreign  trade.  It  has  a  magnificent  qn*; 
wild  the  streets  in  the  quarter  adjacent  to  the  sea  are  straight  and  wi 
with  fine  buildings  and  extensiTe  warehouses.  Marseilles  is  of  n: 
eariy  origin,  having  been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Greeks  539  b.  g. 

Touiamj  to  the  eastward  of  Marseilles,  on  a  sheltered  and  stroc;:' 
ffttarded  inlet  6(  the  Mediterrsnean,  is  one  of  the  chief  nhval  ^tiitions 
XVanoe^ 

Affi§mmf  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  Provenee,  is  sn  important  pis 
findy  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone.  It  possesses  gneat  : 
portance  in  eoelesiastical  history,  aS  hnving  been  fbr  a  hmg  period  : 
residence  of  the  Popes. 

<819.)  LifOM,  the  second  city  in  France,  is  situated  at  the  confine'^ 
of  the  Rhone  and  its  tributary,  the  Saoae.  It  contains  an  edncati.> 
establishment  of  greal  repute,  and  the  finest  proYincial  library  in  FraL 
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li  is  distingnished  aa  the  chief  seat  of  the  numiiAictwre  oi  sBIes,  Yclveti; 
anus,  ind  other  Twdetios  of  (he^  same  fahiies.  Thera  are  abo  oonadisr- 
itk  maooftctories  af  cotton,  wooUaiiy  «d^  ]«al;ham  goods*  goU-laeev 
jmlkiT,  &c  Ljona  k  a  place  of  gre«(  ant^iiiit jr,  «A^  under  the;  I^in 
aoe  otLupdwum,  was  the  capital  <tf  OUie  GaoU 

kEtmm^  thirtj^two  mllea  to  th»  aovfth-veBt  of  X^QSk  it  ttie  Bir* 
mehva  of  fiance,  nearly  enrcffj}  brimeli,  o^  ther  ivon^KadA  heiag  canned 
MtBere.  ItaimportajiQe  ia  tbia  impeio^  i^  dqerto  the  valm^tltt  coal-field 
vithin  the  limita  of  vhicb  it.  ia  sito^itad. 

(220.)  ZhjoN,  (in  the  departQie«t  of  Cote  d*Or)  ra»h»  tot  m  ivforfe* 
aoce  among  the  cities  of  Burgandy;  It  staoda  in  a  fin&  plaio»  to.  the 
w«  of  the  river  Saooe.  Troyeff,  ofk  the  Seine»  the  ionuar  eajstnt  of 
Ckunpago^  is  an  ancientt  a^  flouriahi^g  town^. 

Sitmg,  Uxtksx  to  the  nortlLvaixl«  ia  lift  the  same  iHromoi,  and  tMim 
note  as  haTiog  for  a  long  period  heen  tjbue  ecdesbiatieal  metropoUa  ol 
Fiuct  h  possesses  a  magnificent  Qothiq  cathedxai^  in.  whiieh  tbia  hingi 
<tf  France  wete  formerly  crowned.. 

A<zM|,  a  fine  ci^  in  the  valley  of  the  M osella^  waa  the  formar  capital 
of  LoDwiie,  the  province  which  adjcws  Chavipagne  to  the  eaatwacd. 
Metz,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle,  iuurther  tP  the  «orthwai'd»  ia  ao 
importaot  commercial  city,  and  a  strong  fortress. 

(fil.)  StraMnmr^  on  the  small  river  111,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
kft  bank  of  the  Rhine,  is  a  targe  and  strongly  fortified  city, — ^the  f>rmer 
c^Btal  of  Alsace,  and  the  most  important-  place  in  the  east  of  Prance. 
hixmabf  belonged  to  Gennany,  and,  tfaosgh  uni.ed  to  France  for  np- 
W'js  of  a  oentmry  and  a  half,  has  still  rather  the  aspect  of  a  German 
Ihia  a  Aeach  city.  It  standa  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  has  manufactures 
of  wioaa  kinds,  bat  ia  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  cathedral,  a  magnificent 
Cotbjc  edifice,  with  a  clock  of  peenliap  and  ingenious  construction,  re- 
fftKoting  various  astronomical  movements. 

(222.)  The  other  manafactarfng  towns  of  note,  in  addition  to  those 
1^  dflicribed,  have  been  mentioned  in  Art.  204. 

His  principal  ports  for  foreign  trade  are  MaT»eiUt9  and  Cttte  (at  the 
SKnmee  of  the  Canal  du  Midi),  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, — 
Bardeoar,  NatUes^  JRoekdle^  L^Orient,  and  Bayonne,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Sir  of  Biicay, — and  Hasvrt,  Boulogne,  Dieppe,  and  St,  Mhh,  on  the 
SbJM  Channel 

Bnn,  TeadeitL,  Roehefnri,  Cherbourg,  and  V  Orient,  are  the  chief  naval 
^tioas  aad  dodLjmrda,  and  are  the  res))eetive  capitals  of  the  five  arron- 
tiiTnfBta  peeviottsly  mentioned^  Of  these,  Brest  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
■d  Toulon  on  the  Mediterranean,  are  the  most  important, 
Baiia,  Lyuna,  Boiien,  Sena,  liheims^  Tours,  Bourges,  Alby,  Bordeaux,, 
fic^  Tflolonse,  Aix,  Strasbourgt  and  Avignon,  are  the  principal  eccle- 
Mucal  eitiea,  and  contain  oaihetdrals,  of  which  that  of  Rheims  is  parti- 
■IatIj  celebrated,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest,  stmctnrea  in 


FViace  oontatnaa  great  mimher  of  fortified  towns,  situated  chiefly  along 
a  inland  froDtiers  of  the  t'osntry,  on  the  aides  of  Belgium,  Germany, 
ritxerlaad,  Italy,  and  Spain.  I^me  of  these  are  among  the  strongest. 
mesBea  in,  Europe. 

(^23.)  The  island  of  Corsica^  which  forms  one  of  the  departmenta.of 
nace,  posajaea  many  natural  advantages  (Art.  47  .)•  "^he  forests  abound 
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in  the  finest  timber:  the  orange,  citron,  pomegranate,  vine,  olive,  mul- 
berry, and  other  frnits,  all  flourish  ;  chestnut  and  walnut  trees  are  nume- 
rous, and  vast  quantities  of  honey  are  produced.  There  are  a  few  iron* 
works,  and  the  island  abounds  in  excellent  building-stones  and  marbles. 
But  nearly  half  the  surface  is  left  waste,  and  the  quantity  of  com  gro\ni 
is  not  enough  for  the  inhabitants.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  to  a  small 
extent,  and  the  silkworm  is  reared.  Cattle  constitute  the  chief  wealth 
of  the  farmers  and  peasantry :  wild  boars  and  foxes  are  abundant,  and 
turtles  are  obtained  in  great  numbers  round  the  coast  Bed  coral  of  fine 
deep  colour  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  adjacent  seas,  and  there  are 
coral  fisheries  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island. 

The  population  amounts  to  230,000:  the  inhabitants  resemble  tb? 
Italians,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Italian  language.  There  are  few 
manufactures,  and  the  exports  are  confined  to  smtidi  quantities  of  timber. 
wines,  dried  fruits,  olive  oil,  silk,  leather,  and  fish.  There  are  few  road^. 
and  those  generally  very  bad.  Bastia,  on  the  east  coast,  is  the  largtb' 
town,  and  the  principal  seat  of  trade  ;  but  Ajaccio,  on  the  west  side  •  f 
the  island,  is  the  capital  of  the  department,  and  is  interesting  as  th 
birth-place  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  There  are  also  several  good  Ilii- 
hours  on  other  parts  of  the  coast. 

(224.)  The  present  government  oi  France  (August,  1855)  is  monarchicd 
in  form,  the  sovereign  bearing  the  title  of  Emperor.  The'  laws  an- 
generally  simple,  and  the  administration  of  justice  uniform  and  prompt 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  France  are  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  but  perfect  freedom  of  worship  is  granted  to  the  ill- 
lowers  of  other  religions,  among  whom  are  numbers  of  various  sects  r 
the  Reformed  or  Protestant  Church.  Buth  the  Catholic  and  Protestar: 
clergy  are  paid  by  the  State  out  of  the  public  funds. 

Education  is  in  France  placed  under  the  care  of  a  special  depan- 
ment  of  the  government,  entitled  the  Council  of  Public  Instmctii' 
which  regulates  the  colleges,  or  **  faculties,"  for  the  higher  branches 
instruction,  established  in  many  of  the  principal  towns,  and  also  tL 
elementary  and  other  schools  difiiised  through  every  part  of  the  countru 
and  supported  chiefly  out  of  the  public  funds.    Every  commune  hs< 
school  for  elementary  instruction,  and,  if  the  population  exceeds  6i' 
also  a  school  for  superior  instruction;  and  every  department  has  a  non' 
school  for  the  training  of  masters.     The  whole  country  is  divi.ied  i' 
ten  districts,  each  of  which  is  annually  visited  by  an  Inspector- Gener 
who  reports  the  result  of  his  observations  to  the  Minister  of  Public  I 
struction. 

France  is  thus  provided  with  a  system  of  general  instruction  snpori 
to  that  of  many  European  countries,  but  ignorance  nevertheless  prev . 
very  generally  among  the  people  at  large,  especially  in  the  provioi. . 
districts. 

The  Polytechnic  School  (VEcole  Pdytechnique)  at  Paris,  for  the  tr::'" 
ing  of  young  men  in  the  various  pursuits  of  civil  and  military  engineer:, 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  important  educational  establisbmer 
among  others  are  the  Schools  of  Miners,  at  Paris  and  St.  Etienne,  — : 
School  of  Maritime  Engineers,  at  Brest,  —  the  School  of  Shipmaster^, 
Toulon,  &c. 

France  is  highly  distinguished  as  a  military  ycwer,  and  maintaiii: 
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Itfge  standing  army,  amounting  to  more  than  400,000  men.  She  also 
poKsesses  at  the  present  time  a  considerable  fleet,  but  has  not  been  gene- 
nflj  saoceasful  in  maritime  warfare. 

(225.)  Qdonies,  The  foreign  possessions  of  France  are —  the  territonr 
e!  Algeria,  in  Northern  Africa  ;  St  Louis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal, 
ud  tbeisland  of  Goree,  near  Capo  Vcrd,  both  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa; 
tfaeifliiads  of  Martinique^  Gucukdoupe,  Mariegalante,  and  a  few  of  smaller 
^ze,  in  the  West  Indies  ;  part  of  Guiana,  in  South  America ;  the  small 
i^Jands  of  8l  Pierre  and  Miquehn^  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  ;  the  island 
o^^Bocr&on,  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  and  Pondicherryt  Chandemagore,  and 
«few  other  places,  in  India. 

(226.)  On  the  southern  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  French  department  of  Ariege,  is  the  little  territory  of  Andorre, 
which  consists  of  three  mountain  yalleys,  watered  by  small  affluents  of 
theSegre  (one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ebro).  It  has  an  area  of  190 
English  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  18,000,  and  forms  a  republic 
under  the  protection  of  France,  and  subject  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bidiop  of  Urgel  (in  Spain).  The  territory  produces  wood  and 
inn,  widi  which  the  inhabitants  purchase  com  and  other  necessaries. 
Aodone,  the  capital,  is  a  town  with  2000  inhabitants. 

SECTION  n.  —  BELGIUM. 

(227.)  Extent  and  Boundaries, — ^Belgium  is  bounded  on 
tbe  north  by  Holland,  on  the  east  by  Prussian  Germany,  on 
tbe  south  by  France,  and  on  the  west  by  the  North  Sea. 
Its  greatest  extent  fron  e.  to  w.  is  about  160  miles,  and  from 
'.  to  8.  about  115  miles.  Its  area  is  11,366  English  square 
loiJes, — rather  less  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  area  of  England 
lad  Wales,  and  less  than  twice  the  size  of  Yorkshire. 

(228.)  Surface^  Rivers,  S^c. — The  greater  part  of  Belgium 
iskTel,  and  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  great  European  plain 
(Art  31.).  In  the  east  and  south-east  the  ground  becomes 
iufly,  and  is  diversified  by  the  northern  portions  of  the 
Arde$ines,  a  chain  of  heights  which  enters  the  country  from 
France,  and  extends  between  the  Mouse  and  the  Moselle ;. 
bat  the  elevations  are  not  considerable  (Art.  26.).  In  the 
aorthem  provinces,  along  the  rivers,  the  ground  is  protected 
from  inundation  by  dykes,  and  on  the  west,  along  the  sea- 
cotet,  by  sand-hills  or  downs,  which  vary  in  breadth  from 
«oe  to  three  miles,  and  are  from  50  to  60  feet  in  height. 
They  are  in  some  place  thickly  covered  with  pine-trees. 

The  rivers  of  Belgium  are  the  Mouse  and  the  Scheldt, 
with  their  tributaries,  most  of  which,  as  well  as  the  main 
streams,  are  navigable:  the  country  is  throughout  well- 
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watered.  There  are  no  lakes,  but  in  the  north-eastafA  pro- 
vince (Limburg)  the  ground  is  frequently  marshy. 

(229.)  Climate  and  Natural  Productums. — The  atmo- 
sphere is  moist  in  the  western  provinces^  drier  and  more 
healthy  further  inland.  In  Luxembui^^  to  the  soath-east, 
the  climate  is  also  moist,  owing'  to  its  exteusiTe  forests. 
The  western  provinces  are  destitute  of  forests,  but  abound 
with  turf,  which  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  fueL 

The  mineral  produce  of  Belgium  is  of  the  highest  order 
of  value.  Besides  coal  and  iron,  both  of  which  are  abund- 
ant, it  embraces  lead,  manganese,  calamine  or  zinc,  sulphur, 
and  many  other  articles. 

The  coal  supplied  by  the  mineft  of  Belginm  ift  gccttter  in  qoanthy  than 
that  furmsbed  by  any  other  coantry  in  Europe^  excepting  Britain.  The 
two  principal  coal-fields  are  those  of  Liege  and  Hainault,  which,  to- 
gether cover  an.  area  of  about  470t  aq.uare  milas.  The  qpiantitj  of  coal 
annuaUy  raised  within  tbe  province  of  Hakault  alone  nearly  equals  die 
whole  produce  of  France,  and  tbe  total  produce  of  the  kingdom  is  not 
less  tban  5,000,000  of  tona  annually.  Iron  occurs  abuudaBtly  in  close 
proximity  to  the  coal-fields,  chiefly  in  tbe  provinces  of  Namur  and 
Liege,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Meuse,  and  between  that  river  ani 
its  tributary  the  Sambrci  Nearly  half  a  million  tons  of  iron  are  wrough: 
annually.  The  principal  field  of  calamine  ia  also  in  the  ndghboazta 
of  Liege. 

(230.)  Tnhcdntants. — Belgiumis,.in  propoiiion  to  its  extent, 
the  most  populous  cofuntry  in  Europ&  The  number  of  it"^ 
inhabitsunts  amounted,  in  1849.  to  4,359,000^ — an  average  oi 
383  to  the  square  mile ;  the  province  of  Bast  Flanders,  which 
is  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  portion  of  the  kingdoio. 
has  upwards,  of  677  inhabitants  to  the  sqnare  mile.  Tb' 
provinces  of  Antwerp,  Brabant,  and  East  and  West  FlanderN 
are  those  in,  which  the  town  population  bears  the  highe.' 
ratio  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants, — those  of  Namu: 
and  Luxemburg^  which  comprise  the  hilly  districts,  of  tbi 
south-east,  have  the  largest  amaunt  of  rural  population. 

Tbe  people  of  Belgium  are  of  mixed  origin  :  nearly  two-thirds  be^'  - 
to  the  Teutonic  race,  which  includes  the  proper  Belgians  or  Flemin:^ 
and  the  Geimans.  The  remainder  are  chiefly  Walloons,  mixed  ^" 
French.  Tbe  Flemish  and  German  caeea  ar»  most,  nomeiuus  in  t 
northern  and  western  provinces^  and  are  di«tribtii»d  thronghottt  u 
kingdom;  the  Walloons  and.  French  prevail  in  the  sou&ein  v- 
south-eastern  provinces  (Haiuault,  Namur,  Liege,  and  pait  of  Loxec:- 
burg). 

The  dialects  in  use  amoag  the  people  at  large  vary  aceordmg  to  th ' 
descent,  bat  French  is  throughout  the  language  of  the  educated  cb^"^ 
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and  is  also  tlie  bficial  langnage  of  gorernment.'    The  Wfdioon  language 
is  a  conupt  dialect  of  the  French. 

(231.)  Industrial  pursuits :  Agriculture* — In  the  greater 
part  of  Be^um  the  soil  is  not  natarally  fertile,  but  the  in- 
dustry and  skill  of  the  inhabitants  have  rendered  it  in  gene- 
ral highly  productive,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  have 
converted  a  sandy  and  barren  heath  into  a  beautiful  garden. 
Nine-elevenths  of  the  soil  are  under  cultivation,  and  about 
twice  the  quantity  of  com  required  for  home  consumption' 
is  annually  produced* 

Spade-hushandrj  is  extensively-  employed  in  Belgium,  and  great  at- 
tention paid  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  rotation  of  crops.  The* 
^uTQs  are  generaUy  of  small  size,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  pre- 
sent perfect  specimens  of  field  culture  on  the  principles  of  gardening.^ 
A  tract  called  the  Pays  de  Weus,  situated  between  Ghent  ana  Antwerp^ 
in  the  province  of  East  Flanders,  is  especially  distinguished  by  its  high 
state  of  cultivation  and  abundant  productiveness. 

Rye,  oats,  wheat,  and  barley,  are  veiy  general  crops,  and  the  first  of 
the^e  is  most  generally  consumed  for  bread  among  the  working  classes.. 
The  wheat  of  li^ge  is  of  excellent  quality.  Potatoes,  turnips,  and 
carrots,  are  extensively  grown,  and  are  partially  used  for  the  feeding  of 
cattle.  The  cultivation  of  beet-root  (for  sugar)  is  carried  on  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  and  is  becoming  more  generaL  Clover  is  also  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  Flemish  farming,  and  forms  the  chief  food  of  the 
cattie,  which  are  mostly  stall-fed,  nearly  «11  the  land  being  kept  under 
the  plough. 

flax  is  a  very  ordinaiy  crop,  and  is  most  extensively  grown  in  the 
provinces  of  East  and  West  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Hainault  It  is  of 
excellent  quality,  and  forms  a  staple  produce  of  the  country ;  it  is  largely 
exported  to  England,  France,  and  elsewhere,  besides  supplying  the  de- 
mands of  the  home  manufacture.  Hemp  is  cultivated  with  great  care, 
Jiongh  to  a  much  less  extent,  and  among  other  objects  of  agricultural 
lalioor  are  hops,  chicory,  tobacco,  woad,  and  madder,  —  the  two  last' 
'"tntioned  used  for  their  dyes.  Tobacco  is  chiefly  grown  in  West 
Flanders,  madder  in  the  provinces  of  Flanders  and  Antwerp ;  the  supply 
>f  madder,  however,  is  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  manufacturer, 
md  large  quantities  are  imported. 

The  rearing  of  live-stock  is  less  attended  to  than  the  cultivation  of 
he  soil,  bat  oxen  are  numerous  in  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces. 
1  Limburg,  both  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  the  culture  of  bees  are 
'iTsued  to  great  advantage.  In  the  most  western  part  of  Flanders  cows 
tre  kept  in  great  numbers,  and  a  large  quantity  of  butter  is  made  for 
xportatioii.  The  sheep  of  Kamnr  afford  excellent  wool :  those  of  the 
illy  districts  of  laege  and  Lnxembiug  are  most  distinguished  for  their 
uality  as  food. 

(232.)  Manufactures, — These  are  considerable,  and  are 
1  creasing  in  extent  and  value.  That  of  woollen  goods  is 
be  most  important,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  foreign  woo| 
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is  annually  imported  for  its  supply*  Its  chief  seats  are 
Yerviers,  Li^ge,  and  numerous  places  in  the  provinces  of 
Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Hainault.  The  city  of  Toomay,  in 
the  last-mentioned  province,  is  distinguished  for  its  exten- 
sive manufacture  of  carpets,  which  are  also  made  at  Brussels^ 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Courtray.  Those  of  Toumaj, 
however,  are  chiefly  of  the  kind  called  Brussels  carpets. 

The  Unen  manufacture  is  considerable,  and  the  linen-cloths 
of  Belgium  enjoy  a  high  repute :  the  towns  of  Ghent,  St 
Nicholas,  and  Termonde,  are  among  its  principal  seats.  Da- 
mask table-linens  are  extensively  made  at  Courtray,  Brussels, 
Bruges,  and  other  places. 

The  making  of  Itzccy  from  the  thread  of  the  finest  flax,  is 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  Belgian  industry,  and  one  in 
which  the  country  is  unrivalled.  The  finest  descriptions  of 
lace  are  produced  at  Brussels  and  Mechlin ;  it  is  also  exten- 
sively made  at  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Menin,  Ypres,  Courtraj, 
St.  Tron,  and  other  places. 

The  cotton  and  silk  manufactures  are  less  considerable, 
but  are  improving.  The  cotton-works  are  chiefly  confined 
to  the  provinces  of  East  Flanders  and  Antwerp,  at  Ghent, 
St.  Nicholas,  Antwerp,  and  Tumhout.  In  t|ie  neighbourhood 
of  Brussels,  and  near  Ath  (in  Hainault),  are  extensive  esta- 
blishments for  rearing  the  silkworm:  Antwerp  and  Iderre 
(both  in  the  province  of  Antwerp)  are  the  principal  seats  of 
the  manufacture  of  silk  fabrics  and  velvets. 

The  iron-works  are  situated  chiefly  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  kingdom,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Mouse  and  its 
tributaries.  Li6ge  has  extensive  manufactories  of  fire-anns, 
ironmongery  of  various  kinds,  steam-engines,  machinery, 
and  cannon-foundries.  Namur  is  distinguished  for  its  fire- 
arms and  fine  cutlery.  Various  metal-works  are  also  exten- 
sively carried  on  at  Verviers,  St.  Tron,  Louvain,  Charleroi, 
and  many  other  places. 

The  manufacture  of  leather,  paper,  porcelain,  glass,  the 
extraction  of  sugar  from  the  beet-root,the  refining  of  salt, 
brewing,  &c.,  are  also  among  the  various  operations  of  Bel- 
gian industry.  In  the  provinces  of  Li^ge  and  Limburg  is  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  straw-hats.  The  sugar  re- 
fineries are  chiefiy  at  Ghent  and  its  neighbourhood;  the 
principal  breweries  at  Brussels  and  Louvain. 

(233.)  Commerce, — The  imports  are  chiefly  articles  of  tro- 
T)ical  produce  (tea,  coffee,  sugar,  &c.),  and  the  wines  and 
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fruits  of  sonthem  Europe.  Wool  (for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facture) is  largely  imported  from  Grermanjy  SUesia^  Poland, 
Moravia,  and  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia. 

The  exports  are  agricultural  produce, — com,  flax,  madder, 
vegetable  oils  (linseed,  rape,  and  hemp),  and  butter;  and 
manafactured  goods,  as  lace,  lawn,  fine  Hnens,  and  cambrics, 
woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  cutlery,  and  ironmongery* 

The  articles  which  Belgium  supplies  to  England  are  oak- 
bark,  flax,  madder,  and  clover -seed ;  in  return  for  which  she 
receives  East  and  West  India  produce  and  various  English 
manufactures,  cotton  yarn,  cotton  cloths,  hardware,  earthen- 
ware, tobacco,  and  salt. 

(234.)  Internal  Communication . — The  roads  in  Belgium  are  wide,  re« 
gnlar  in  direction,  and  generally  of  excellent  construction.  Caiuds  are 
nnmeroos,  and  have  an  aggregate  length  of  nearly  SCO  miles ;  the  prin- 
cipal are  those  which  connect  the  Meuse  with  the  Scheldt,  and  the 
latter  river  with  the  sea,  at  Ostend. 

Bat  railways  are  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Belgian  intercommuni- 
cation, and  are  used  extensively  for  the  transit  both  of  passengers  and 
goods  of  every  description.  In  proportion  to  its  size,  Belgium  has  a 
more  extensive  qrstem  of  railways  than  any  other  country.  These 
works  have  all  been  undertaken  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  and  form  a  con- 
nected and  uniform  system,  the  centre  of  which  is  the  town  of  Mechlin 
(in  French,  MaUnes),  Thence  the  lines  diverge  northwctrd  to  Antwerp, 
—wattoard  (by  Ghent  and  Bruges)  to  Ostend  and  Dunkirk, — eastward 
to  Liege  and  the  Prussian  frontier, — and  southward  (by  Brussels,  Mons, 
and  other  places)  to  the  borders  of  France.  The  construction  of  these 
various  lines  of  conununication  has  aided  vastly  in  developing  the  in- 
dostiy  and  resources  of  the  coimtry. 

(235.)  National  Z)tmMm«.or^Belgium  is  divided  into  nine 
provinces,  which  are  subdivided  into  arrondissements,  com- 
Qiunes,  and  cantons.  The  names  of  the  provinces,  with  the 
principal  towns  in  each,  and  their  population,  are  given  below 
—commencing  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  and  proceed- 
ing  eastward :  — 

Prorfncet.  Towni,  with  population. 

K'eit  Flandere  -    •       Bruges,  50,000  —  Courtray,  19,000  —  Ypret,  15,000  —  Ostend, 

13,000  —  Poperingbe,  10,000  —  Roulers,  10,000  —  Nienport, 

3000. 
Jast  Flanders  -    •       Ghent,96,000— St.  Nicholas,  18,000 -^Lokeren,  16,000— Alost 

15,000  —  Renaix,    12,000— Hamme,  9000— Termonde   (or 

Dendemtond),  7800  —  Eecloo,9000  —  BeTeren,6000  —  0udt:O- 

arde  fiOOO. 
lainaolt-   •    •   •       Hons.  S0,fl00—Tourna7,  33,000— A th,  9000— Charleroi,  6000 

—  Jemappes  —  Fontenojr —  Malplaqii^t. 
outh  Brabant  -    -       Brussels,  124,000  —  Louvain,  26.000  —  Tirlemont,  8000  —  Diest, 

7000 —  Halle.  6000—  Watprlo<>—  Genappe—  Quatre-Bras. 
Dtverp  .    ...       Antwerp.  79,000— Mechlin, 24. OCO  —  Lierre,  18,000— Tumhout 

13,000— Oeel,  7000. 
inUmrg.    .    •    *       St.  Iron,  90U0— HasMelt,  80C0^Tongres,  6000, 

M  2 
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Froyfiiioet.  Towns,  with  population. 

L»€ge  -----       Li6ge,  66,000— Venrleri,  20,000  — Huy,  SOOO—Heristal,  6000 

—  Herve,  3600—  Spa,  8800  —  Tb«ux,  5000. 
Vkmw     ....       Namor,  22,000— Uinant,  5000— PhUippevilie. 
Luxemburg  .    -    -       Arlon,  4500  —  Bouillon,  2600. 

(236.)  Toicns. — Brussels^  the  chief  city  of  Belgiun,  and  one  of  the 
smallest  of  £aropean  capitals,  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river 
Senne  (a  tribntarj  of  the  Scheldt),  extending  about  three  miles  in  its 
greatest  length,  and  two  and  a  half  miles  in  width.  It  was  formerly 
sarrounded  by  fortified  ramparts,  but  these  hare  been  mostlj  remoTcd, 
and  their  site  formed  into  spacious  boulevards,  planted  with  rows  of 
stately  trees :  the  city  is  still,  however,  enclosed  by  a  walL 

Brussels  is  in  general  a  well-built  and  handsome  city,  and  contains 
numerous  interesting  public  buildings,  among  which  are  seyeral  large 
and  venerable  cathedral  churches.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water, 
and  numerous  ornamental  fountains  adorn  the  public  thoroughfares. 
The  city  carries  on  an  active  trade,  and  serves  as  a  general  mart  for 
objects  of  taste  and  luxury.  It  is  accessible  from  the  Scheldt,  by  means 
of  a  canal,  to  vessels  of  300  tons,  and  has  an  extensive  basin  for  the 
acconmiodation  of  shipping. 

The  business  of  printing;  and  publishing  is  carried  on  at  Brussels  to  a 
great  extent  Ten  miles  to  the  south  is  the  field  of  WaJterho^  memo- 
rable for  the  great  victory  gained  by  the  British  arms  in  1815. 

(237.)  Antwerp  (in  French,  Anverty,  situated  on  the- right  bank  of 
the  Scheldt,  is  the  great  emporium  of  Belgian  commerce,  and  has  a  veiy 
extensive  foreign  trade.  The  river  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels 
np  to  the  quay. 

Antwerp  is  strongly  fortified  on  the  land  side,  and  the  banks  of  the 
river  below  the  city  are  protected  by  several  forts.  T%e  interior  ia 
sombre  in  appearance,  and  the  streets  are  genendly  narrow.  The 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  exist- 
ence ;  the  summit  of  its  steeple  is  446  feet  in  height  (42  feet  higher  than 
St.  Paul*s> 

The  principal  ports,  next  to  Antwerp,  are  Ostend,  "Bruges,  and 
NieuporL  Ostend  is  the  chief  place  of  oommunication  with  England. 
Bruges  has  a  spacious  basin,  to  which,  by  the  aid  of  canals,  ships  caa 
come  in  full  sail  ;  so  that,  though  an  inland  town,  it  enjoys  the  advan- 
tages of  a  port,  and  has  considerable  trade. 

(238.)  Li^ge  (in  German  Luttich),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  extensive  coal-mines  of  the  province  to  which  it  gives 
its  name,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  iron- works,  and  is  surrounded  bf  a 
large  population,  who  are  extensively  engaged  in  mining  and  hardvara 
manufactures.  At  Seraing,  situated  a  few  miles  higher  up  the  Mdoie, 
on  its  opposite  bank,  is  a  very  extensive  manufactory  of  steam-eagittiei 
and  machinery  of  every  description. 

The  small  town  of  Spa,  17  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Li^ge,  is  tbs 
annual  resort  of  great  numbers  of  visitors,  on  account  of  its  niMMl 
waters,  which  possess  chalybeate  properties,  and  are  much  celebratei» 

(239.)  The  cities  of  Brussels,  Louvain,  Ghent,  and  li^ge,  are  eaditte 
'Seat  of  a  university  :  that  of  Louvain  is  of  ancient  foundation,  and^ 
"-^•Tnerly  of  great  celebrity. 
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'  Belgium  fi>nnerl7  contained  a  greater  number  of  fortified  towns  tban 
anj  other  countrj  in  Europe ;  but  the  fortifications  have  in  tiany  cases 
been  allowed  to  £ili  into  decay.  The  principal  fortresses  at  present  are, 
Namor,  Toamay,  and  Charleroi,  with  the  citadels  of  Antwerp,  Ghent, 
and  liege,  and  the  ports  of  Ostend  and  Nieuport. 

Cathedrals,  churches,  and  other  ancient  Grothic  structnres,  are  nnme- 
rous  in  Belgium,  and  many  of  tiiem  adorned  by  fine  works  of  art. 

(24a)  The  government  of  Belgium  is  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy. 
The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  Cha/nber  of  Bepresentatiyes,' 
both  elected  by  qualified  classes  of  the  people,  the  number  of  represen- 
tatives being  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  population.  The  exe- 
cutive goremment  is  vested  in  the  sovereign. 

The  established  rdigion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  of  which  almost  the 
whole  population  are  followers,  but  other  religions  are  tolerated. 

Education  is  in  Belgium  in  a  backward  condition,  as  compared  with 
seme  other  European  countries,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  are  very 
dcnerally  ignorant  and  superstitious.  Until  very  recently  there  has 
been  no  regular  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  at  large  ;  but 
colleges  are  established  in  all  the  principal  towns,  and  receive  partial 
support  from  the  State.  The  provinces  of  Namur  and  Luxemburg  are 
those  in  which  education  is  most  generally  difiused,  those  of  Liege  and 
the  two  Flanders  in  which  it  is  least  so. 

Belgium  mamtains,  comparatively  to  her  small  sise,  a  considerable 
standing  army,  amounting  to  about  90,000  men.  Her  navy  is  small, 
but  is  on  the  increase,  and  several  powerful  steamers,  fitted  both  for 
purposes  of  conunerce  and  warfare,  have  been  constructed  of  late  years 
at  the  expense  of  the  govermnenL 
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(241.)  Boundaries  and  Extent, — ^Holland,  or  the  Eingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
North  Sea,  on  the  south  by  Belgium,  and  on  the  east  by 
Germany.  Its  average  length,  from  k.  to  a.,  is  about  150 
miles ;  its  mean  breadth  about  100  miles,  diminished  in  its 
northern  part  to  not  more  than  30  miles  by  the  great  area  of 
the  ocean  called  the  Zuyder  Zee  (Art,  10.), 

Holland  (properly  so  called)  embraces  a  territory  of  1 1,897 
English  square  miles,  but,  adding  to  this  the  portions  of  Lim- 
burg  and  Luxemburg  which  belong  to  the  Dutch  crown,  the 
whole  area  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  13,598  square 
miles.  The  Dutch  portion  of  Limburg  is  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  other  provinces  of  Holland  on  the  s.e.  ;  but 
Liuxembui^  is  a  detached  territory,  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  by  the  intervening  provinces  of  Belgium. 
Tlie  lai^er  portion  of  Luxemburg  belongs  to  Belgium,  and 
constitutes  the  Belgian  province  of  that  name. 

V  3 
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The  situation  of  Holland,  and  the  nnmeroiu  gnlft  and  estuaries  hj 
which  its  shores  are  indented,  canse  it  to  possess  a  great  extent  of  coast- 
line. The  principal  entrance  to  Uie  Zajder  Zee  is  by  the  chaDnel  called 
the  Hdder,  situated  between  the  extreme  point  of  the  mainland  on  its 
western  side  and  the  island  of  TexeL  This  island  is  the  most  scmthern 
of  a  chain  which  thence  extends  eastward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  coast  (Art  45.). 

At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Holland  is  a  gnlf  called  the  DoUtzrt, 
which,  on  a  smaller  scale,  resembles  the  Znyder  Zee,  and,  like  that  bodv 
of  water,  was  formed  by  an  irruption  of  the  ocean,  in  the  year  1277. 

(242.)  Surface,  Sfc, — Holland  is  a  perfectly  level  country, 
and  belongs  wholly  to  the  region  of  the  great  plain,  described 
in  Art  31.  A  great  part  of  its  surface  is  even  lower  than 
the  level  of  the  adjacent  ocean  ;  in  some  places  as  mucli  as 
40  feet  below  high- water  mark.  But  the  sea  is  prevented 
from  overflowing  the  land,  partly  by  natural  and  partly  by 
artificial  means. 

From  the  channel  of  the  Helder  southward,  along  the  shores  of  the 
North  Sea,  the  coast  is  protected  by  a  line  of  broad  sand-hills  (or  dunes), 
partially  covered  with  grass  or  heath,  and  in  some  parts  from  40  to  50 
feet  in  height  These  have  been  formed  by  a  natural  process  still  in 
action :  the  prevalent  sea-winds  raise  banks  or  ridges  of  sand  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  doast,  which  the  inhabitants  prevent  from  proceeding 
further  inland  by  sowing  them  with  a  kind  of  grass  ((xrundo  arenaria\ 
the  long  roots  of  which  bind  the  whole  mass  firmly  together.  Bat  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Zeeland  and 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  sea  is  shut  out  by  enor- 
mous artificial  mounds,  or  dykes,  which  are  constructed  chiefly  of  earth 
and  clay,  sloping  gradually  from  the  sea,  and  usually  protected  in  the 
more  exposed  parts  by  a  facing  of  wicker-work  formed  of  willows  inter- 
laced together.  Sometimes  their  bases  are  faced  with  masonry,  and  in 
some  places  they  are  defended  by  a  breast-work  of  piles,  intended  to 
break  the  force  of  the  waves. 

The  preservation  of  the  dykes  in  good  condition  is  an  object  of 
constant  attention  with  the  people  of  Holland,  as  it  is  only  by  them 
that  the  entire  area  of  large  tracts  of  coimtxy  is  protected  from  inun- 
dation. 

Dykes  are  also  constructed  along  the  banks  of  many  of  the  rivers,  the 
beds  of  which  are  in  some  places  considerably  elevated  above  the 
general  level  of  the  country,  and  are  everywhere  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  enclosing  sections  of  land  which  require  draining,  and  which  they 
thus  protect  from  overflow  by  the  adjacent  waters. 

(243.)  Rivers,  Lahes,  8^, — The  principal  rivers  of  Holbind 
are  the  lower  courses  of  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  iheSehMy 
and  the  numerous  channels  into  which  those  streams  divide 
near  their  mouths.  The  greater  portion  of  the  waters  of 
the  Rhine  is  carried  to  the  sea  by  the  channels  called  the 
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tfaal  and  the  Lech,  which  unite  with  the  Meuse  near  the 
lower  part  of  its  course ;  but  the  main  stream  of  the  river, 
tinder  the  name  g£  the  Old  Mhine,  preserves  its  course  to  the 
sea  (though  with  greatly  diminished  importance),  passing 
in  its  way  by  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  and  falls  into  the  Germaa 
Ocean  at  Katwyk,  where  immense  sluices  have  been  con- 
structed to  preserve  an  open  channel  for  its  waters. 

A  branch,  called  the  River  Yssel,  leaves  the  Rhine  shortly 
ftfter  the  river  enters  Holland,  and  flows  northward  into 
the  Zuyder  Zee.  Another  branch,  which  leaves  the  main 
stream  midway  between  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  is  called  the 
BiverAmstelf  and  flows  into  an  estuary  of  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
named  the  Y.  Amsterdam  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  this 
branch. 

The  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt  each  divide  near  their  mouthd 
into  two  main  streams,  all  of  which  are  connected  together 
by  other  channels,  the  whole  forming  an  extensive  delta,  in 
wiiich  are  a  great  number  of  islands.  The  principal  of  these 
fire  the  islands  of  Walcheren,  North  and  South  Beveland, 
Schouwen,  Tholen,  Goeree,  and  Overflakke,  all  but  the  two 
last  of  which  are  included  in  the  province  of  Zeeland. 

HoDand  contains  numerous  shallow  lakes,  or  meera,  mostly  of  small 
size,  and  situated  in  those  portions  of  the  country  which  adjoin  the 
coast  The  Haarlem  Meer,  which  has  recently  been  drained,  was  of  much 
^eater  size  than  any  of  the  meers  now  remaining,  its  waters  having 
covered  an  area  of  more  than  seventy  square  miles.  The  Haarlem  Meer 
was  situated  to  the  south- westward  of  Amsterdam,  and  communicated 
with  the  Zuyder  Zee  by  the  estuary  of  the  Y.  A  vast  number  of  the 
Dutch  meers  have  been  similarly  drained  at  various  periods,  and  their 
bottoms  converted  into  rich  pasture  land.* 

There  are  extensive  marshes  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 


*  The  drainage  of  the  meers  commenced  as  far  back  as  1440,  since 
which  period  (including  the  area  formerly  occupied  by  the  Haarlem 
Mccr)  223,062  acres  of  land,  or  nearly  850  English  square  miles, 
have  been  reclaimed  in  this  way  in  the  provinces  of  North  and  South 
Holland  alone.  The  lands  thus  drained,  as  well  as  similar  sections 
recovered  from  the  sea,  or  brought  into  a  cultivable  state  by  means  of 
drainage,  are  called  poldera.  Many  of  the  polders  are  considerably 
below  the  level  of  high  water.  Their  soil  is  various ;  when  clayey, 
and  the  drainage  is  perfect,  they  are  generally  fertile,  and  are 
freqaeutij  cultivated, — but  when  the  soil  is  mossy,  or  the  drainage 
incomplete,  they  are  employed  as  meadows.  The  drainage  of  the  meers 
was  formerly  effected  by  the  employment  of  windmills  to  raise  the 
water  to  the  required  level,  but  powerful  steam-engines  were  employed 
for  this  purpose  in  draining  the  Lake  of  Haarlem. 

m4 
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.  (244.)  Glimate,  Natural  FroducHoni,  ^.-^  Holland  is 
colder  than  the  opposite  coasts  of  England  in  similar  latitude^ 
And  the  winters  are  generally  very  severe*  The  navigatioii 
of  the  great  canal  between  Amsterdam  and  the  Helder  is 
annually  stopped  by  the  ice  for  three  months,  and  even  the 
Zuyder  Zee  is  sometimes  frozen  over.  The  atmosphere  is 
very  moist,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  water,  bat  the 
strong  winds  which  frequently  occur  assist  in  removing  the 
abundant  exhalations  from  the  surface  of  the  marshes  and 
canals,  and  prevent  their  being  so  prejudicial  to  health  as 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  The  eastern  provinces  are 
drier  and  more  healthy  than  those  immediately  adjacent  to 
•the  coast. 

Timber  is  generally  scarce,  though  plantations  of  oak,  elm,  beech,  &Cn 
have  been  made  in  many  places.  The  canals  are  mostly  lined  on  their 
hanks  with  rows  of  wUlows  and  poplars. 

The  pools  and  marshj  grounds  abound  with  frogs  and  other  reptiles, 
which  are  a  favourite  food  of  the  storks.  These  birds  are  particularly 
numerous  in  Holland,  where  they  remain  during  the  period  between  the 
middle  of  February  and  the  middle  of  August.  The  stork  is  a  great 
fayonrite  with  the  Dutch  people,  and  is  protected  from  injury  by  severe 
penalties.  Excepting  the  domesticated  quadrupeds,  the  larger  animals 
are  not  met  with. 

Holland  has  few  mineral  productions,  and  no  mines  of  any  descrip- 
tion: potters'-clay  and  fiiUers'-earth  are  met  with,  but  building-stone 
requires  to  be  imported.  No  coal  is  found,  but  extensive  beds  of  marine 
J>eat  occur,  and  are  used  for  fuel. 

(245.)  Inhabitants, — The  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  had, 
in  1851,  3,243,000  inhabitants,  a  ratio  of  238  to  the  square 
mile ;  an  astonishing  population,  considering  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  land  has  been  artificially  recovered  from 
the  sea,  and  only  rendered  fit  for  human  haMtation  by  the 
application  of  the  most  persevering  industry.  The  people 
are  chiefly  Hollanders,  or  Dutch^  who  belong  to  the  Germao 
stock ;  with  some  Flemings,  Germans  (chiefly  in  the  provinces 
of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg),  and  Frisons  (the  native  race 
of  Friesland).  The  Dutch  are  proverbially  distinguished  by 
their  habits  of  cleanliness,  industry,  frugality,  and  attention 
to  business.  Jews  are  numerous  in  Holland,  and  20,000 
dwell  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam  alOne. 

(246.)  Industrial  pursuits :  Agriculture, — ^Holland  is  rather 
a  grazing  than  an  arable  country,  and  more  attention  is  given 
to  the  rearing  of  live-stock  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy  than 
to  tillage.     Cattle  are  everywhere  numerous,  and  are  gene* 
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hdly  of  Birge'  size :  the  tract  of  country  between  Amsterdam 
ud  Utrecht  is  almost  wholly  rich  pasture-land,  on  which 
great  nnmbers  of  cows  are  kept.  In  the  provinces  of  Fries- 
kid  and  South  Holland  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  land 
is  deyoted  to  pasturage^ 

Oxen  ihrire  well  in  the  rich  polders  of  this  conijtry,  and  are  seldoxiSi 
*iD-fed :  the  aitificial  grasses  are  consequently  little  gprown.  Dairy- 
hnshuidiy  is  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  iaunense  quantities  of 
batter  and  cheese  are  made  and  exported ;  these  form,  indeed,  one  of 
the  chief  aonrces  of  national  wealth.  The  breeds  of  sheep  are  not  g^ne- 
rally  g(K>d,  but  they  yield  a  great  deal  of  coarse  wooL 

The  principal  grains  coltiyated  are  rye  and  buckwheat,  next  to  which 
iR  oats  and  barley.  -Wheat  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  sonthem  and  centrid 
F^nocea,  especially  in  the  proyince  of  Sonth  HoUand  and  in  the  neigh«> 
boorhood  of  Utrecht.  The  country  round  Leyden,  in  Sonth  Holland, 
B  called  the  Rkynland,  and  is  a  highly  fertile  tract.  Flax  is  very  gene- 
laHj  grown  in  the  south.  Both  woad  and  madder  are  raised  in  the 
promoes  of  Zeeland,  Sonth  Holland,  and  Friesland.  In  Utrecht  and 
Gndderiand  tobacco  is  a  good  deal  cultivated,  though  not  so  much  as 
l^nneiij,  and  some  quantity  is  exported.  Potatoes,  hemp,  rape^seed, 
<^iMQ7,  mostard,  hops^  and  a  variety  of  garden  vegetables,  are  among 
the  remaining  objects  of  Dutch  husbandry. 

(247.)  FukaieA. — These  are  by  no  means  so  considerable  as  for- 
^J;  the  herring-fishery  is,  however,  pursued  off  the  shores  of  the 
Ktfth  Sea,  and  most  of  the  produce  cured  and  exported.  The  towns  of 
^f^titm  and  Vhardam  are  the  places  from  which  it  is  chiefly  carried 
^iL  The  whale-fisheiy  is  also  followed  in  the  Greenland  Seas,  but  uo(  ! 

lotinatextem.  \ 

(^.)  Manufactwres.  —  The  principal  manufactures  are 
tkofie  of  tDooUen  cloths  in  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Tilburg ;  sUks 
ttdorfueto  in  Utrecht,  Haarlem,  and  Amsterdam ;  linen  and 
^^'^  goods  in  Haarlem.  But  Holland  is  not  distinguished 
IS  a  manufacturing  country,  and  those  above  mentioned  are  | 

priocipally  for  home  consumption.  Paper,  leather,  cctrdage^ 
^Ute  lead,  borax, .  glue,  yermilion,  saltpetre,  tobacco-pipes, 
»Dd  liqueurs,  are  also  made. 

hi  Amsterdam  and  other  towns  are  extensive  sugar-refineries.  Haar-* 
Icni  has  extensive  bleaching  factories.  At  Utrecht  and  Leyden  large 
^UQtities  of  tiles  and  bricks  are  made,  particularly  a  kind  of  small  hard 
t'ricks  caflcd  dinkera,  which  are  used  for  paving  the  roads  between 
"^7  of  the  hirger  towns.  At  Amsterdam  the  manufacture  of  snuff 
and  tobacco  (which  is  extensively  consumed  by  the  people  of  Holland) 
pTes  employment  to  numerous  labourers.  The  making  of  wooden 
aocka  is  a  characteristic  branch  of  industry  in  some  of  the  small  pro- 
uncial  to^na. 

There  are  numerous  distilleries,  and  the  liquor  called  Geneva,  or 
^™«ttdi,.is  extensively  made  at  Schiedam  (in  the  province  of  Sptlt^ 
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Holland)  and  elsewhere,  and  is  largely  exported.  Bhip-bmlding  ii 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  chiefly  at  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdais, 
with  other  places  in  their  neighbourhood ;  and  the  Dntch  dlspl&y  great 
skill  in  this  pnrsuit. 

(249.)  Commerce, — The  imports  of  Holland  consist  chiefly 
of  wool,  grain,  timber,  coal,  iron,  brass,  and  copper;  hides; 
linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  manufactures,  hardware,  and  glass; 
besides  colonial  produce  (including  spices),  wine  and  brandy, 
&c.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  the  produce  of  her 
farms  and  dairies,  as  cheese  and  butter,  with  madder,  clover, 
rape,  hemp,  flax,  and  linseed;  also  linen,  salt  fish  and  Hol- 
lands. Besides  these  are  the  productions  of  her  colonies  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  those  of  tropical  coantries  in 
general,  including  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  spices,  raw  cotton, 
tortoise-shell,  and  ornamental  timber. 

Holland  has  always  possessed  a  great  carrying;  trade  in  the  prodoce 
of  other  countries,  and  her  position  at  the  months  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  gives  her  merchants  the  command  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  commerce  of  the  interior  of  Europe*  Thus  she  exchanges  the  com, 
manufactured  linens,  and  timber,  of  Germany  and  Northern  Europe,  for 
the  wines  and  brandy  of  France,  the  wool  and  dried  fruits  of  Spain,  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  &c. ;  and  supplies  many  of  these  conn* 
tries  with  the  principal  articles  of  tropical  produce.  The  foreign  trade 
of  Holland  therefore  comprises  nearly  every  article  that  enters  into  the 
commerce  of  Europe. 

Hie  principal  trading  ports  are  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Middlebnrg, 
!Flushing,  Briel,  Dort,  Enkhuizen,  and  Zierikzee. 

The  internal  trade  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  means  of  cmds^ 
which  in  Holland  serve  the  purposes  of  roads  elsewhere,  running  tbrongh 
the  principal  streets  of  the  towns,  and  extending  in  a  complete  network 
over  the  whole  country.  There  are  also  some  railtoays  of  recent  coo* 
struction,  wliich  run  from  Amsterdam  westward  to  Haarlem,  and  in  i 
south-easterly  durection  by  Utrecht  and  Amhem  towards  the  Gennsi 
frontier. 

(250.)  National  Divisions,  —  Holland  is  divided  into  teo 
provinces,  besides  the  portions  of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg 
belonging  to  the  Dutch  Crown:  the  provinces  are  subdivided 
into  districts  and  cantons.  Luxemburg  is  properly  a  parti 
Germany,  and  is  only  attached  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Nethe^ 
lands  in  consequence  of  the  present  sovereign  being  al^o 
Grand-Duke  of  that  province. 

The  largest  of  the  Dutch  provinces  are  North  Brabant  and  Giiel(]<^ 
land,  in  the  south  and  south-east ;  the  smallest  is  Utrecht,  ^jacedt  ti 
Guclderland  on  the  west  North  and  South  Holland,  which  contiiB 
the  greater  number  of  the  large  towns,  are  the  most  populous  proviiice^ 
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that  of  Brenthe,  in  the  north-east,  which  has  a  huge  proportioQ  of  heath 
and  waste  hmd,  is  most  thinlj  populated. 

(251.)  Pirovmcea,  Towns,  ^, — The  names  of  the  prorinoes,  witii  the 
chief  towns  m  each,  and  their  population,  are  given  below :  — 

ProrinoM.  Towna,  with  popolatkm. 

North  Holland-   m       Amiterdam,  S90.000— Hmarlem.   25,000— Snrdam,  {ll/MO-^ 

Hoorn,  8000— Alkmaar,   9000 —Enkbulsen,  5000  — Broek, 

1S00. 
Sooth  Holland.   »       Bottetdon,  88,000— the  Ha^oe,  73,000  —  Loyden.   86,000  — 

Dortrecbt,  30,000  — Delft,  17,000 —Oouda,  13.000— Schiedam, 

12,000— Vlaardlngen,  7000— Briel,  4000  —  Gorkum,  8000^ 

Hellevoettlays. 
ZeeUnd  ....      Hlddleburg,  16,00a-nushing.  700a-Zieriksee.  700a-L'Bdaie, 

1500. 
North  Brabant  -   m      Hertogenibowh  (M  rimeh,  Boicle-Duc),   91,000  — Tilbmrg 

10,000— Breda,  15.000— Bergen-op-Zoom,  7000— Ooaterfaoul^ 

4000. 
Utrecht  ....       Utrecht,  49,000  —  Amenfort,  13.000. 
Guelderland    »   •       Nlmeguen,  21,000— Anihem,  15,000—Zatphen,  13,000 —Ntemr- 

kerk,  fiOOO. 
OTer]rsid    ...       Zwoll,  18,000— Derenter,  14,000— Kampen,  10,000. 
Drentbe  ....       Meppel,  6000—  Aasen,  3700. 

Frtesland     ...       IieeawardeD,34,000—HarIin«en.  8000— 3aeek,  7700. 
Groniogen  ...       Grooingen,  83,000 —  Delfkyl.  8000. 
Limbing.  ...       MaestrTcht,  25,000- Weert,  3000  — Yenloo,  5000— Roermoild, 

7000. 
Loxembnig.  •   •      Luxemburg,  16,000. 


(252.)  Jnuierdam,  the  largest  city  in  Holland,  and  the  gfreat  emporium 
of  its  commerce,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Y,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Amstel,  which  separates  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  It  is  also  intersected  by  numerous  canals,  which  divide  it  mto 
a  great  number  of  islands,  and  are  crossed  by  no  less  than  290  bridges, 
some  of  stone,  others  of  wood.  The  streets  are  generally  straight  and 
fv  ell-paved ;  the  houses  are  all  built  of  brick,  and  painted  of  various 
oIoanL 

The  vast  ship-building  yards,  and  magazines  of  marine  stores,  are 

^ong  the  most  striking  objects  in  Amsterdam  :  it  contains  also  a  great 

^v  scientific  and  literary  institutions.    The  royal  palace  is  called  the 

;  idt-house,  which  is  a  fine  building,  raised  on  a  foundation  of  more  than 

>.<XX)  piles.     The  mouths  of  the  canals  which  open  into  the  Y,  and 

'"->  that  of  the  Amstel,  are  provided  with  strong  flood-gates,  and  on  the 

:e  of  the  town  nearest  the  sea  a  strong  dyke  is  erected  to  guard  against 

luodadona.    The  harbour  is  spacious  and  secure,  and  the  largest  ships 

'mt  close  up  to  the  quays  and  warehouses. 

Saardam,  to  the  N.  w.  of  Amsterdam,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Y, 
:  noted  fcM"  its  building-yards,  in  which  Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  spent 
^me  time  (as  he  subs^uenily  did  in  the  dockyard  of  Deptford,  in  our 
wn  country),  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  art  of  ship-building. 
Haarieaij  to  the  west,  and  Alknuuw  to  the  north-west,  of  Amsterdam, 
re  both  flourishing  towna.     A  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  Alkmaar, 
le  village  of  Camp,  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  recalls  the  memory 
*  the  Imtde  of  Camperdown,  fought  in  1797  on  the  adjacent  waters, 
tw#n  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  under  Duncan  and  De  Witt. 
( 253.)  HaUerdam^  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  principal  ann  of 
>c  Meuse,  is  (he  second  city  in  the  kingdom  in  populonsness  and 
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mercial  importaDce :  by  the  aid  of  canals,  vessels  of  the  largest  size  come 
np  to  the  warehooses  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 

'  The  H<igMe  (properly  S*GravenhagetL,  or,  in  French,  La  Hayi)^  si- 
tuated 32  miies  to  tiie  s.  w.  of  Amsterdam,  and  3  miles  jErom  ibe  8eft- 
coast,  is  one  of  the  best-bnilt  cities  in  'Europe.  Its  streets  are  wide, 
straight,  and  pared  with  brick,  and  its  square  covered  with  fine  planta- 
tions. The  Hague  is  the  seat  of  goremment,  and  of  the  supreme  court 
'of  justice,  and  ranks  therefore  as  the  capital  of  the  kiifgdom.  It  con- 
stains  important  scientific  institutions,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Roral 
Museum,  which  has  a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  and  is  rich  in  nuuiQ* 
'scripts,  besides  a  fine  collection  of  medals,  and  various  works  of  art 

Lej/den^  on  the  stream  distinguished  as  the  Old  Bhine,  at  a  distance 
of  six  miles  from  the  sea,  is  an  ancient  city,  celebrated  fbrltsuniyersitr, 
-which  is  much  resorted  to  by  students  from  other  countries  as  well  as 
^rom  every  part  of  Holland.  It  constitutes  the  literary  capital  of  the 
^Netherlands. 

*  (354.)  The  city  of  Utrecht,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  tiiat  name^ 
is  situated  on  the  Rhine,  and  is  also  the  seat  of  a  university.  It  has 
considerable  inland  trade. 

Nimeguefif  the  capital  of  Guelderland,  is  an  ancient  and  strongly  for* 
tified  town  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Waal,  near  the  Prussian  Rentier. 
Zutphen,  in  the  same  province,  has  been  rendered  famous  by  the  battle 
which  bears  its  name,  fought  in  1586,  and  in  which  the  gallant  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  received  his  fatal  wound. 

Groningen,  in  the  most  north-eastern  province  of  the  kingdom,  like- 
wise contains  a  university,  and  is  a  large  well-built  town. 

Luxemburg,  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  that  name,  is  a  con- 
siderable town,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe. 
The  other  fortified  towns  are,  Maestricht,  Breda,  Bergen-op-Zooni,Bob- 
le-Dnc,  and  Flushing. 

(255.)  The  towns  in  Holland,  both  large  and  small,  are  in  genera! 
distinguished  by  very  similar  and  uniform  features ;  the  streets  are  mostly 
wide  and  straight,  with  canals  running  down  the  middle,  and  rows  <.' 
trees  on  either  side.  The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  red  brick,  and  ar: 
generally  from  fbur  to  five  stories  in  height  Add  to  these  the  vast 
number  of  windmills  which  everywhere  occur,  especially  in  the  subiirh? 
of  the  larger  towns,  and  the  richly  cultivated  gardens  and  fields,  ^itli 
the  numerous  herds  of  cattle  which  are  seen  in  all  directions,  and  re 
have  the  prevalent  characteristics  of  Dutch  landscape. 

(256.)  The  gooenmeni  of  Holland  is  a  limited,  hereditary  monarcbj. 
The  legislature,  called  the  States-General,  consists  of  two  chambers,  th: 
members  of  one  of  which  are  nominated  by  the  Sovereign  ;  those  of  tbt 
other  are  elected  by  various  classes  of  the  nobility,  the  population  of  iIk 
towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts.  Each  province  iu» 
likewise  its  own  states,  composed  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  three  orders 
mentioned  above. 

There  is  no  established  religion  in  Holland,  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  are  Protestants,  chiefly  of  the  Calvinistic  faitbl  The  minisiei' 
of  all  sects,  however,  are  paid  by  the  government.  § 

Public  education  is  in  a  highly  advanced  condition,  more  so  than  ia 
any  other  country  in  Europe,  except  Prussia  and  a  few  of  tjie  smaDit 
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Gcnnan  states.  There  exists  a  regular  system  of  e]einentai7  schools, 
established  by  the  State,  and  in  which  all  classes  of  the  population  re- 
ceive instruction  at  a  very  trifling  cost.  These  are  divided  into  the 
Armaij  or  poor  schools,  and  the  Tusachen,  or  intermediate  schools.  No 
person  is  allowed  to  exercise  the  functions  of  teacher,  either  in  these  or 
in  private  schools,  without  first  obtaining  a  certificate  of  competency 
from  a  regularly  constituted  board  of  inspectors. 

Holland  is  not  distinguished  as  a  military  power,  and  only  a  small 
standing  army  is  maintained ;  h^  fleet  is  more  considerable,  and  the 
Dutch  haye  always  been  distinguished  in  maritime  warfare.  The  amount 
of  her  commeimal  marine  is  yeiy  great,  and  inftrior  in  nimibtf  and 
tonnage  only  to  that  of  Britain. 

(257.)  Oiioniea. — The  foreign  possessions  of  Holland  are  Java,  parts 
of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Celebes,  with  Amboyna  and  many  of  the  small 
islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  m  Asia :  —  some  ports  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  in  Africa :  —  and  part  of  Guiana,  with  several  of  the 
small  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  m  AmertecL  These,  especially  th^ 
East  Indian  Colonies,  are  of  considerable  importance  to  the  Dntch 
foreign  trade. 


Besides  the  countries  described  in  this  Chapter — Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden,  in  the  north,  as  well  as  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  souths 
are  also  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  European  Continent  Bat 
the  former  of  these  will  be  more  properly  described  tloag  with  the 
countries  of  Northern  Europe,  and  the  latter  with  those  of  Southern 
Eorope  (Chapters  VIL  and  YIIL). 
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CHAPTER  VL 
THE  COUNTRIES  OF  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 

SECTION  L  —  SWITZEBLAKD. 

(258.)  Boundaries  and  Extent  —  Switzerland  is  an  inland 
country,  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  bj  Germany,  on 
the  south  by  Italy,  and  on  the  west  by  France.  Its  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west  is  208  miles,  and  its  extreme 
breadth,  from  north  to  south,  156  miles. 

The  superficial  area  of  Switzerland  is  15,261  English 
square  miles, — little  more,  that  is,  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
dimensions  of  England  and  Wales,  and  about  two-and-a-Iialf 
times  greater  than  the  magnitude  of  the  county  of  York. 

(259.)  Sufface,  — Switzerland  is  altogether  a  mountainous 
country:  two-thirds  of  its  surface  consist  of  lofty  mountain- 
chains  and  Alpine  valleys^  and  the  remainder  is  a  high  plain 
elevated  about  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  This  plain  stretches  across  the  country  from  north-east 
to  south-west,  between  the  lakes  of  Constance  and  GrenevL 
and  separates  the  chains  of  Mount  Jura  from  the  main  ranges 
of  the  Alps. 

The  principal  features  of  the  Alps  have  been  described  in 
Art.  23.  In  the  south-west  of  Switzerland  they  consist  of 
two  principal  chains,  between  which  is  the  valley  of  the  river 
Khone.  The  more  southern  of  these  chains  (which  forms  t 
part  of  the  frontier  between  Switzerland  and  Italy)  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Pennine  Alps  ; — that  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Bhone  is  called  the  Bernese  Alps,  some  of  the  higher 
summits  of  which  nearly  equal  in  altitude  the  highest  points 
of  the  entire  mountain-system.  Near  the  point  whence  these 
two  chains  diverge  is  Mount  St.  Gothard,  which  forms  the 
nucleus  of  an  extensive  system  of  ranges  that  are  spread  it 
various  forms  over  all  the  eastern,  south -eastern,  and  centralr 
parts  of  the  country. 
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All  Uie  hig^  parts  of  the  Alps  rise  above  the  line  of  congelation,  and 
die  immeiue  qnantities  of  snow  accumulated  on  their  summits  ar^  con* 
tinuHj  being  precipitated  down  their  sides  into  the  yaUeys  beneath, 
there  the^  often  occasion  serious  devastation,  sweeping  trees  and  rocks 
Wore  than,  interrupting  the  courses  of  the  streams,  and  sometimes 
borjing  whcde  villages,  with  all  their  inhabitants.  These  falls  of  snow 
ire  called  ara/cuic^,  the  distant  noise  of  which — as  they  descend  the 
Boratains,  increasing  in  size  and  velocity  as  they  advance — is  heard  like 
the  rolling  of  thunder,  or  the  rumbling  of  an  earthquake,  and  warns  the 
TiQigen  of  their  approach.  Still  more  serious  damage  is  sometimes 
Kcaaooed  by  land-slips,  when  (owing  to  the  expansive  force  of  water 
vhile  in  process  of  freezing,  or  to  other  natural  causes)  large  masses 
0f  earth  and  rock  are  torn  fh)m  the  sides  of  the  mountains  and  preci- 
pitated into  the  valleys, — sometimes  by  a  gradual  descent,  and  at  others 
with  r^d  and  sudden  violence. 

The  chains  of  Mount  Jura  present  a  very  different  appearance  to  the 
Alps,  and  are  covered  to  their  summits  with  magnificent  pine-forests. 
^0  part  of  them  reaches  the  elevation  of  perpetual  snow  ;  they  are 
genenDj  more  precipitous  and  abrupt  on  the  Swiss  side,  and  descend 
vithagiadnal  slope  towards  France. 

'^phm  of  Switzerland  is  not  level,  but  covered  by  undulating  emi- 
ofoces,  some  of  which  rise  to  considerable  height :  the  lower  portions 
of  t&is  region,  like  the  valleys  of  the  more  strictly  Alpine  tracts,  are 
fitqiieatly  the  basins  of  lakes. 

(260.)  Rivers  and  Lakes,  —  The  two  most  considerable 
HTerB  cf  Switzerland  are  the  Bhine  and  the  Bhone,  both  of 
^eh  hare  their  sources  in  the  high  mountain  region  which 
^  iroand  Mount  St  Gothard.  The  Rhine  flows  north-east<* 
virdinto  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  thence  along  the  north- 
era  frontier  of  the  country*  The  upper  portion  of  the  Rhone 
^  an  opposite,  or  south-west,  course,  afterwards  entering 
^  Lake  of  Greneva,  which  it  leaves  near  the  borders  of 
Fnnce.  The  river  Aar  joins  the  Rhine  about  50  miles 
l)elow  Lake  Constance,  and  brings  with  it  the  waters  of  an 
(itensiye  system  of  lakes  and  rivers,  which  includes  the 
^ofZurichy  drained  by  the  river  Limmat  (a  tributary 
of  the  Aar) ;  Lake  Lucemey  or  the  Waldstatter  See,  out 
of  which  flows  the  river  Reuss ;  the  Lakes  of  Thun  and 
^rinzy  both  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  proper  valley  of 
^e  Aar;  and  the  Lakes  of  NeufcJiatel  and  Bientie,  con* 
^^scted  vith  the  Aar  by  the  river  ThieL  Besides  these  are 
Quay  smaller  lakes  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  and 
wnnected  with  that  river  by  means  of  its  various  tributaries. 

In  the  east  of  Switzerland  is  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
lofi,  a  considerable  affluent  of  the  Danube  (Art.  38.) :  the 
valley  through  which  it  flows  forms  a  district  called  the 
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The  river  Tessin,  or  Ticino,  which  belongs  to  tte  Ijasin 
of  the  Po,  has  its  source  in  Switzerland,  near  the  group  of 
Mount  St  Gothard,  and  flows  through  the  Lake  of  Maggiore, 
a  small  portion  of  which  is  within  the  Swiss  frontier.  The 
smaller  Lake  of  Lugano,  to  the  eastward  of  Lake  Maggiore, 
is  almost  wholly  within  Switzerland. 

The  namerons  moantain-torrents  frequently  form  cataracts  in  their 
descent,  and  some  of  these  are  distinguished  by  great  beauty.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  is  that  caUed  the  Staubbach,  formed  by  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Aar,  which  is  said  to  fall  from  a  perpendicular  height  of 
^00  feet,  and  is  probably  the  loftiest  cascade  in  Europe.  The  falls  of  the 
Rhine,  below  Schaffhausen,  are  also  much  celebrated. 

In  its  towering  mountains  and  vast  glaciers,  its  beautiful  lakes  and 
smiling  yalleys,  its  numberless  Alpuie  streams  and  glittering  cascades. 
Switzerland  combines  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  Tarious  features  of 
grand  and  striking  scenery,  and  possesses  in  this  respect  attraction 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

(261.)  Climate^  ProductionSy  Sfc. — The  climate  of  Switzer- 
land is  oold,  owing  to  the  elevation  of  great  part  of  the 
country.  The  frosts  prevail  long  in  spring,  and  recur  earlv 
in  autumn ;  storms  of  hail  and  snow  are  frequent,  and  often 
of  great  violence.  An  intense  degree  of  heat  is  nevertheless 
experienced  in  some  of  the  narrow  valleys  among  the  Alp^ 
owing  to  the  excessive  radiation  from  the  sides  of  the  moan- 
tains,  and  to  the  confinement  of  the  air,  which  they  preyent 
from  being  properly  circulated  by  the  wind. 

The  productions  of  the  Tegetable  kingdom  resemble  those  of  Centrsi 
Europe,  and  vary  with  the  increasing  elevation  of  the  g^nnd,  as  describel 
In  Art  65.  The  vine  grows  in  the  valleys,  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes 
^d  rivers,  and  extends  to  a  height  of  about  1700  feet  above  the  $e& 
Among  the  native  animals,  the  ibex  and  the  chamois,  both  of  the  goti 
tribe,  and  the  Alpine  marmot,  are  the  most  characteristic  (Art.  71.) 
The  marmots  dwell  among  the  mountains,  in  families,  and  form  nnik- 
ground  burrows,  passing  the  winter  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  during  wfaidi 
time  they  require  no  nourishment  Their  fur  is  thick  and  warm,  sai 
forms  a  valuable  article  of  clothing.  The  wolves,  and  also  the  foxes,  m 
•both  numerous  and  formidable. 

Of  the  domestic  quadrupeds,  the  breed  of  Alpine  spaniels  kept  bj  tin 
toonks  of  StBemaid  are  much  celebrated,  on  account  of  the  wonder&I 
sagacity  which  they  display  in  rescuing  travellers  from  the  snow.  Tk 
Convent  or  Ho^ioe  of  the  Great  St  Bernard  is  situated  at  a  height  tf 
7963  feet  above  the  sea,  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain-pass,  and  ifti 
region  where  the  most  severe  storms,  accompanied  with  avalaacbflh 
frequently  occur.  These  dogs,  which  are  strong  and  active  aninil 
(about  2  feet  in  height  and  6  feet  long),  are  trained  by  the  monks  todi 
task  of  seeing  out  travellers  who  may  have  lost  dieir  way  overiM 
mountains  or  been  benumbed  by  the  cold,  which  they  accomplish  wit 
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nadiM  instiBCt  and  sagacity,  being  fomUhed  with  the  means  of  ren- 
dering asdstuice  to  the  wa/farer  hy  a  basket  of  proyisions  fastened  round 
tbe  neck,  or  some  similar  coDtrivance. 

Both  eag^  and  vnltnres  are  numerous  in  the  high  mountain  regions, 
tad  one  species  -^  the  bearded  Tultore  —^  is  almost  peculiar  to  this 
COUO7.  ^^  strength  i«  ao  great  that  it  Will  attack  sheep,  lambs,  and 
yooog  stags,  and  even  the  chamois  and  the  ibeic  sometimes  fall  victims 
to  itt  nfMieitj.  It  builds  amidst  such  inaccess&le  precipices  that  its 
nest  u  rarely  seen. 

The  min^  productions  are  variotts,  but  thev  are  not  extensively 
vtnied.  There  are  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  in  the  canton  of 
GnKMM  011  die  east  of  Switzerland),  and  also  in  several  other  parts  of  the 
tmtrj.  IGnend  springs  are  very  numerous,  particularly  in  the  canton 
«ffieroe,aQd  many  of  &em  are  greatly  resorted  to  by  invalids.  The 
l^  of  Pfffers  (in  the  canton  of  St.  Gall),  and  those  of  Baden  (in 
Aargan),  are  also  among  those  of  greatest  celebrity. 

m  higher  parts  of  Sie  Alps  consist  generally  of  primitive  rocks,  as 
r^Bite,  gaeiM,  and  Tarious  schists  (or  hardened  slates).  Below  these  are 
fonutioBs  of  secondary  limestone,  analogous  to  the  oolites  of  our  own 
coBOtiy;  and  the  chains  of  Jura  also  belong  to  this  series.  The  jAain 
which  iotervenes  between  the  Alps  and  Mount  Jura  is  formed  chicly  of 
^nitfjr  rocks,  consisting  of  sand,  with  various  clays  and  marls.  There 
ve  extensive  slate-quarries  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 

(262.)  Inhabitants,  — The  people  of  Switzerland  belong  to 
two  of  the  principal  stocks  of  European  nations, — the  Ger- 
nuD  or  Tentonic,  and  the  Greco^Laiin  (Art<  81).  People  (^ 
(^imxa  extraction  occupy  all  the  central,  eastern,  and  north- 
^  parts  of  the  country,  and  form  about  seven-tenths  of  the 
CQtire  number  of  inhabitants.  In  these  districts  various 
^ulects  of  the  (xerman  language  are  generally  spoken,  and 
^^^nnan  is  used  as  the  official  language  of  the  general 
government.  The  Greco-Latin  stock  is  confined  to  the  south 
<nd  west,  and  embraces  people  of  the  French  family  in  the 
ontons  bordering  on  the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Neufchatel, 
tod  Italians  in  the  canton  of  Tessin,  which  lies  to  the  south 
of  tLe  Alps.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Enghadine,  and  the 
idjacent  mountain- tract  towards  the  sources  of  the  Rhine, 
*^  ft  people  who  speak  a  language  much  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  ancient  Latin  tongue  than  either  the  modern  French 
or  Italian.  The  French  language  is  very  generally  under- 
*>od  by  the  upper  classes  throughout  the  country,  and  is  the 
'''^gQage  of  the  people  at  large  in  the  cantons  of  the  west 
tod  south, — excepting  in  that  of  Tessin,  where  Italian 
prevails. 

The  population  of  Switzerland  amounts  to  2,395,000,  a 
pK>portion  of  156  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile, — a  higher 
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ratio  than  that  of  either  Turkey,  Spain,  or  Portugal,  c(m- 
tries  which  greatly  surpass  it  in  natural  advantages  and 
productiveness.  This  higher  rate  of  population  is  in  a  great 
measure  the  result  of  the  superior  industry  and  economy  of 
the  Swiss  as  compared  with  the  peasantry  of  the  more 
southern  regions  of  Europe. 

(263.)  Industrial  pursuits, — Switzerland  is  chiefly  a  pas- 
toral country,  and  nowhere  is  the  produce  of  the  dairy  carried 
to  greater  perfection.  The  soil  seems  designed  by  nature 
for  the  feeding  of  cattle ;  and  the  cows,  goats,  and  sheep, 
which  form  the  wealth  of  the  Swiss  farmer,  derive  their 
support  from  the  grass  on  the  mountain-sides,  and  thrive  in 
districts  where  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  prevent  the 
plough  or  the  spade  from  being  used.  In  summer  the  cattle 
are  attended  on  the  mountains  by  herdsmen,  who  live  in  rude 
log-huts,  or  chalets,  to  which  the  persons  whose  employmeQi 
it  is  to  milk  the  cows,  and  to  make  cheese  and  butter,  repair 
for  this  purpose.  In  winter  the  cattle  return  to  the  vallej^^ 
and  lower  grounds.  The  cheese  made  in  many  districts  is 
highly  esteemed,  and  is  largely  consumed  in  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  indeed  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Notwithstanding  the  natural  difficulties  presented  bj  the  rnggedness 
of  the  sarfacc,  agriculture  is  extensively  practised  and  well  understood- 
The  Swiss  farmers  particularly  excel  in  the  culture  of  natural  ani 
artificial  pastures,  and  the  meadows  are  mown  with  peculiar  care  and 
diligence.  Wheat  is  produced  in  the  lower  plains ;  and  potatoes,  barky, 
and  rye,  are  generally  grown.  But  the  produce  is  not  sufficient  lor 
the  required  consumption,  and  corn  is  imported,  chiefly  through  Italy. 
Wine  is  made  in  a  few  districts.  Timber  is  abundant  on  the  lo^^«> 
declivities  of  the  mountains,  and  forms  an  article  of  export  to  otk 
countries.  Trunks  of  trees  are  propelled  with  inconceivable  rapidiry 
down  the  icy  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  afterwards  floated  in  nt: 
down  the  rivers. 

(264.)  Manufojctures  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  industry  ot 
some  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  are  pursued  most  extensively 
in  the  cantons  of  the  north  and  west, — especially  in  thoje 
of  Zurich,  Basle,  Geneva,  Neufchatel,  Glarus,  St.  Gall,  a ' 
Appenzell.  The  cotton  manufacture  has  flourished  of  l&t^ 
years,  and  the  making  of  silks  and  ribbons  is  extensive!] 
carried  on.  The  domestic  manufacture  of  coarse  cloth  fron 
the  fleeces  of  their  sheep,  and  of  linen  from  flax  grown  b] 
themselves,  is  very  common  among  the  peasantry.  Agricol 
tural  labour  is  often  combined  with  attention  to  the  loon 
each  engagin<^  alternately  the  industry  of  the  artizan. 
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Bat  the  making  of  watches,  musical  boxes,  and  jewellery, 
is  a  more  especial  characteristic  of  Swiss  manufacturing  in- 
dostij.  Watches  are  made  in  immense  numbers  at  G^neva^ 
and  at  various  places  in  the  canton  of  Neufchatel,  and  are 
^e\j  supplied  to  France,  England,  and  other  countries, 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  being  imported  into  England 
ammallj.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  leather,  paper, 
gloves,  lace,  straw  hats,  hardware,  arms,  and  various  other 
articles. 

(265.)  Commerce,  —  Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
of  an  inland  position,  and  the  existence  of  a  high  mountain- 
barrier  on  a  large  portion  of  the  frontier,  a  considerable 
amount  of  foreign  trade  is  carried  on.  Switzerland  supplies 
the  neighbouring  countries  with  the  produce  of  her  pastures 
and  dtGy-farms,  and  receives  in  return  the  articles  in  which 
her  own  agriculture  is  deficient,  together  with  the  richer 
productions  of  tropical  regions.  The  chief  imports  are  com, 
salt,  salt-fish,  wine  and  brandy,  fruits,  silk,  cotton,  tobacco, 
cofee  and  other  colonial  produce  ;  with  various  manufactured 
Sfticies,  particularly  fine  cloth,  iron  and  copper  utensils, 
books  and  Aimitare.  The  principal  exports  are  cattle,  cheese 
todbntter,  tallow,  salted  tongues,  timber,  charcoal,  silk  stuffs 
•nd  ribbons,  watches,  musical  boxes,  and  jewellery. 

^  towns  of  Basle  and  Geneva  are  the  principal  seats  of 
^e foreign  trade;  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne,  the  chief 
jMrtg  of  internal  commerce.  The  facilities  for  travelling  are, 
^  general,  great,  and  the  magnificent  roads  which  have  been 
con>tnicted  across  the  mountains  have  greatly  extended  the 
^°^^s  of  communication  with  the  neighbouring  countries. 
Tbe  inequalities  of  the  ground  are  opposed  to  the  extensive 
^^trnction  of  railways,  but  some  short  lines  have  neverthe- 
ttS8  been  formed.  Steam  boats  are  used  for  traffic  on  all  the 
principal  lakes. 

(266.)  National  divisions. — Switzerland  embraces  22  can- 
tons, of  very  unequal  size.  The  two  largest — those  of 
Orisons  and  Berne — are  each  about  equal  in  magnitude  to 
tae  English  county  of  Devon ;  those  of  the  smallest  size  — 
2ag  and  Geneva  —  are  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  area 
of  Rutlandshire.  Until  lately  the  towns  of  Zurich,  Berne, 
jnd  Laceme,  were  each  the  seat  of  the  general  government 
for  periods  of  two  years  in  succession,  but  Berne  has  now 
been  chosen  as  the  political  capital  of  the  country. 
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The  names  of  the  cantons*  wiUi  the  iNrincipal  towns  in  each,  are  is 
foliow : — 

evatm**  T»wa»>.  vitb  pofoteUoiu 

fiurioh     .    ^   ^   .  Zurich,  ir.OOa^'WiDtertbur,  6300. 

erne-    ....  Berne. 'i7. 000  — Thun,  SSOO—BieniM,  8400— HoiWyL 

X'ticerna  •   «    -    •  l.uc«rne,  10,000. 

Zug      .    i«    .    .    .  Zug,  3000— Morgirtvn. 

Sehweitt  ....  Scbw«iu,  2400. 

Unt«rvaldaa     •    .  Stanz,2(KX)  — S«rQen*2000. 

Uri-    -    .         -    -  AUorf,2000. 

(SlfrvM     -    .    <    .  Olarut«4000. 

St  Gall     ....  St.  Gall,  II^O0O.-Wa1IrasUdt. 

Appenxell     .    -    -  Appf-nxell,  liVOO  — Herisau,  8000  — Trogen,  3600. 

Tburfmu  ....  Fratipnleld,  3500. 

Sehaffhamen    .    .  Scbaffhausen,  7000. 

AHTtpm     .    «    •«   >  Aargau,  4000-..  Baden,  V(XU 

Baafe   .....  Basle,  S7,000—Liestal,  3000. 

Soleurv    .   .    .    -^  Soteure,  or  9olutburB,5000. 

Neufchatel,   .   •.   *  Neufcbatel.TTflO— Locte,  8000  — Cbanxde  Foodf,lS,000. 

Frtboueg  ....  Friboarg,  9000— Moral. 

\md  •   -    ^   *    -  LMiUHine.  14.A00  —  Veraj,  5000  — Yrerdm,  3600— CbOkB. 

Geneva     .    .    ^   •  Genera, 36,(00. 

Valaia  .    ••«.«.  Ston,  or  Sitttn,  3400— MartfgB7-.Bri«g. 

Tefsinn    ....  Bellinzona,  1900— Lugano,  5000— Locamoi,  2600. 

Grtsons     ....  Chur  or  Coire,  6000  — Tutis— DiMBti»-.Splag«o. 

(267.)  Z%ariQk  is  situate  at  the  northern  extremitjof  thebeaatifbllake 
to  which  it  gives  name,  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Limmat  It  is  dis* 
tinguished  for  the  literary  taste  of  its  inhabitants,  and  possesses  oodk* 
rous  institutions  fbr  the  cultivation  of  learning,  indnding  a  coosidenble 
public  library.  The  small  town  of  Wtnterihwy  1.2  miles  to  tbeii>>^j>^ 
•ztensive  oiannfactures.  — -  Beme^  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rivei 
Aar,  at  an  elevation  of  1700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  remark- 
ably well-built  and  handsome  town,  the  streets  of  which  are  adomed 
with  numerous  ornamental  fountains.  It  contains  a  Universitx  vsi 
sev^^  scientific  institutions.  Six  miles  to  the  n.  is  J9q/ti7y/*,the  sea: 
of  the  celebrated  educaticHial  establishment  founded  by  M.  de  Felleobe^' 

Zucerue  is  a  small  town  built  on  both  banks  of  the  rirer  Reuss,  where 
it  issues  from  the  winding  Xiake  of  Lucerne.  It  forms  the  capital  of  the 
Catholic  portion  of  Switzerland.  The  four  cantons  of  Schweitz,  Tri, 
Unterwalden,  and  Lucerne  (called  the  Forest  Cantons),  lie  around  the 
sh<H%s  of  the  lake,  which  is  benoe  often  distinguished  as  the  Waldstatter 
See,  or  Lake  of  Uie  f'orest  Cantons.  To  the  s.  w.  of  Lucerne,  Mowi 
Pilate  rises  above  the  town  to  an  elevation  of  7080  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  contains  a  small  lake  on  its  summit  On  the  east  side  of  the  lak. 
(and  within  the  canton  of  Schweitz)  is  the  mountain  called  the  Rhig'n 
which  is  often  visited  by  travellers,  and  which  commands  an  extensile 
and  ine  view  from  its  summit.  The  Forest  Cantons  are  almost  entirely 
pastoral,  and  constituted  the  original  nucleus  of  Swiss  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. 

The  town  of  St  GaU  (7  miles  distant  from  the  s.  w.  shores  of  tt^- 
Lake  of  Constance)  is  an  industrious  and  commercial  place,  the  centra  ^^ 
an  extensive  manufacture  of  fine  cloths  and  musfins. — Sehaffhausen,  on 

*  A  similar  institution,  and  one  conducted  with  the  like  succes^^'- 
results  in  mocal  and  intellectual  training,  exists  tX  Kreutadtngen,  neart*^ 
Ve  of  Constance. 
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the  V.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  has  constdelrable  timnsit  trade ;  about  two  miles 
belovr  this  town  are  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine,  which  form  a  magnificent 
c&taract,~where  the  rirer,  after  passing  through  a  saccession  of  rapids^ 
bants  in  three  distinct  branches  orer  a  precipice  of  more  than  80  feet  in 
height. 

Bade  or  Bale  (in  German,  Basd)  is  situate  at  the  great  bend  of  the 
Rhine,  where  the  liver  tarns  to  th6  noithw  atdf-^'^^iefly  oti  its  left  bank. 
It  contains  a'  fine  cathedral,  and  possesses  a  University,  with  several 
institutions  for  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  science,  and,  like  Zurich* 
is  distinguished  for  the  intellectual  spirit  of  its  inhabitants*  Basle  is  also 
the  seat  of  considerable  trade,  and  has  railway  communication  with  the 
soQth-westem  part  of  Germany  and  the  eastern  departments  of  France, 
besiden  the  extensive  traffic  of  the  Rhine. 

Soktirtt  to  the  t.  by  w.  of  Basle,  is  on  the  river  Aav.  Neufehaidt  in 
the  caiitcMi  of  that  name,  with  La  Chaux  de  Fonda  and  Le  Lock^  both  in 
the  same  canton,  flourish  by  means  of  the  watch-making  and  jewellery 
trades.  La  Chaux  de  Fonds,  in  particular,  has  greatly  increased  in 
popnladoD  and  industry  within  recent  years. 

Fribovn,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sarine  (an  affluent  of  the  Aar),  is 
noted  for  its  cathedral,  and  also  for  a  magnificent  suspension  bridge 
across  the  river,  one  of  the  longest  and  most  elevated  in  Europe^  It  is 
divided  by  the  inequalities  of  ^e  ground  on  which  it  stands  into  an 
tipper  and  a  lower  town,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  speak 
French,  while  those  of  the  lower  town  use  the  German  language.  ^-^ 
Lausanne  bes  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  a 
college,  and  several  scientific  institutions.  All  the  northern  and  north" 
«^teni  diores  of  the  lake  are  studded  with  picturesque  villages  and 
private  residences. 

Gaum,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  lake  usually  called  by  its 
lame,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Rhone,  which  flows  through 
t  in  a  remarkably  limpid  stream,  forming  an  island  in  its  course.  It  is 
he  largest  town  m  Switzerland,  and  its  inhabitants  are  distinguished  for 
heir  iudnstry ;  about  100,000  watches  (chiefly  gold)  are  said  to  be  made 
very  year,  besides  a  great  quantity  of  jewellery,  and  this  branch  of  ma« 
ii/sctare  constitutes  the  main  source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  Geneva 
I  also  highly  distinguished  as  ft  seat  of  learning,  and  has  a  celebrated 
cademy,  besides  numerous  other  educational  and  literary  institations. 
"he  Lake  of  Greneva  is  often  called  the  Lake  of  Lausanne,  and  some- 
imes  also  the  Leman  Lake,  but  is  more  generally  distinguished  by  the 
nt^mentioned  name. 

(268.)  Switzerland  constitutes  a  federal  republic.  ISach  of  the  cantons 
Bs  an  internal  govomment  of  its  own,  and  the  general  direction  of  the 
ffairs  of  die  whole  country  is  regulated  by  an  assembly  called  a  Diet 
hich  embraces  a  national  council  and  a  senate,  both  consisting  of 
epnties  chosen  by  the  various  caatons.  The  towb  of  Berne  is  the  seat 
'the  federal  assembly. 

Each  of  the  Swiss  cantons  is,  however,  a  separate  state,  and  the  forms 
'  government  which  prevail  in  them  are  very  various.  Some  are  repre- 
ntative  republics,  while  in  others  the  chief  power  is  in  the  hands  of  th(* 
pper  classes,  and  one — Neafchatel — vras,  until  1848,  a  principality  ^ 
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pendent  on  the  Prnssian  Crown ;  bat  it  is  now  an  independent  member 
of  the  confederation.  The  cantons  of  Basle,  Appenzell,  and  Unterwold, 
have  of  late  jears  each  been  divided  into  two  parte,  both  portions  pos* 
pessing  their  separate  local  govemmente.  The  entire  number  of  can- 
tons embraced  in  the  confederation  is  still,  however,  regarded  as  only 
twenty-two. 

In  religion  the  population  is  divided  between  Protestantism  and  Fopeiy. 
About  six-tentlis  of  the  entire  number  of  inhabitants  are  members  of  the 
reformed  Church,  and  these  embrace  chiefly  the  cantons  of  the  north  and 
west, — those  in  which  manufacturing  industry  is  most  developed,  and  in 
whidi  the  condition  of  the  people  is  most  advanced,  including  Zurich, 
Berne,  Basle,  Schaffhausen,  Vaud,  Neufchatel, — ^the  greater  part  of 
Geneva,  Aargau,  Thurgau,  and  Glarus, — and  portions  of  several  of  the 
other  cantons.  The  cantons  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  pre- 
vails are  chiefly  the  more  mountainous  districts  of  the  centre  and  soath, 
where  the  population  is  almost  entirely  pastoraL 

Education  is  in  a  highly  advanced  state  in  many  parts  of  Switzerland, 
especially  in  the  Protestant  cantons.  In  these,  elementary  instructiua 
is  generally  difliised  among  all  classes,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  which 
have  been  employed  in  Switz^land  have  furnished  a  model  for  imitation 
by  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  the  towns  of  Switzerland,  as  in  Grermanr, 
public  libraries  are  numerous ;  the  pursuit  of  science  and  litenUiure  is 
held  in  high  esteem,  and  the  country  has  at  all  times  been  celebrated 
for  the  many  distinguished  scholars  whom  it  has  produced.  The  social 
condition  of  the  population  has  of  late  years  been  much  disorganized  in 
some  parte  of  Switzerland,  owing  both  to  religious  and  political  differ- 
ences, but  the  country  is  now  in  a  more  settled  state. 

Like  the  inhabitante  of  mountain-countries  in  general,  the  Swiss  are 
distinguished  by  their  love  of  independence,  and  their  intense  affection 
for  their  native  land.  Many  of  them  leave  home  in  search  of  the  mean^ 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  and  engage  in  trade  or  other  pursuite  in  foreign 
countries,  but  almost  invariably  return  to  spend  their  earnings  among 
their  native  mountains. 

SECTION  n.  —  GERMANY — THE  AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE. 

(269.)  Germany  (in  the  German  language,  Deutschland;  in 
French,  Allemagne)  embraces  *a  large  portion  of  Central 
Europe,  extending  in  a  north  and  south  direction  from  tho 
shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic ;  and 
from  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  North  Sea,  on  tk 
west,  to  the  borders  of  Poland,  Galicia,  and  Hungary,  on 
the  east.  Its  greatest  extent  in  latitude  (between  the  pa- 
rallels of  45''  30'  and  54""  490  ^^  about  six  hundred  miles, 
and  its  extreme  length  (between  the  meridians  of  5°  4b 
and  19°  SC  east  of  Greenwich)  is  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  miles.  Regarded  as  a  whole,  the  shape  of  Germany  is 
square  and  compact;  its  total  area  is  244,600  English  square 
Ues. 
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The  conntry  comprised  within  the  above  limits  does  not 
form  one  goyernment,  but  is  parcelled  out  amongst  numerous 
states.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  Empire  of  Austria, 
which  includes  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  extent  of  Grer- 
manj;  and  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  to  which  belongs  a 
portion  of  rather  less  extent,  but  equal  to  about  two-sevenths 
of  the  whole:  besides  which  are  several  other  states,  of  vari- 
ous magnitudes,  and  various  degrees  of  political  importance. 
The  entire  number  of  Grennan  States,  including  Austria  and 
Prussia,  is  thirty-eight. 

Both  the  Empire  of  Austria  and  the  Eongdom  of  Prussia, 
besides  the  German  provinces  that  belong  to  each,  com- 
prehend also  other  countries,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
of  different  race  from  the  people  of  Germany,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  difference  of  language,  habits,  and  pursuits. 
The  geography  of  this  portion  of  Europe  is  hence  rendered 
complicated,  and  difficult  of  description. 

Wie  shall  first  describe  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  dominions,  distin- 
goishing  the  Gennan  proyinces  of  each  from  their  territories  beyond  the 
limits  of  Germany,  and  afterwards  notice  the  smaller  states  amongst 
which  that  coimtrj  is  dirided. 

THE  AUSTBIAN  EMPIRE. 

(270.)  Boundaries  and  Extent, — The  Enipire  of  Austria 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Poland,  Prussia,  and  the  King- 
dom of  Saxonj, — on  the  west  by  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  — on  the  south  by  the  smaller 
Italian  states  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  Turkey, — and  on  the 
east  by  Turkey  and  Russia.  Its  greatest  length,  between 
the  shores  of  Lago  Maggiore  on  the  west,  and  the  extreme 
limits  of  Transylvania  on  the  east,  is  860  miles,  and  from 
north  to  south  the  average  breadth  of  its  larger  portion 
exceeds  400  miles.  The  total  area  of  the  empire  is  nearly 
258,000  English  square  miles, — more  than  twice  the  mag- 
nitade  of  the  British  Islands,  and  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  European  state,  excepting  Russia. 

In  shape  the  Austrian  Empire  forms  a  solid  and  compact  mass,  and  its 
boundaries  are  in  great  part  formed  hy  natural  features, — on  the  south 
^J  a  portion  of  the  course  of  the  Danube  and  its  great  tributary  the  Sare, 
— oa  the  south-east  by  the  ranges  of  the  Carpathians,  —  on  the  north 
&od  Dorth-west  by  some  of  the  chains  belonging  to  the  Hercynian  moun- 
tain-system,— and  on  the  south-west  by  the  line  of  the  Po  and  the  waters 
of  the  Adriatic    The  whole  length  of  its  frontier  line  is  upwards  of  4250 
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mUes,  tbe  mariUrae  poitimi  of  which  is  confined  to  the  abores  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  bears  but  a  veiY  small  proportion  to  its  entire  extent 
The  whole  length  of  sea-coast  is  onljr  abont  600  miles,  exclnsiYe  of  tbe 
nnmerons  smafi  isUnds  which  adjoin  the  mainland. 

According  to  the  most  recent  division  (1849),  the  Anttriaa  Empire 
embraces  16  goremments  or  provinces,  some  of  which  are  conntriesof 
hrg^  extent  $  the  names  of  these,  wiih  their  ana  mid  popoMao,  an 
stated  in  the  foUowiog  Table : — 


Araaia 


No.  of 


• 

Enp. 

Popa- 

inhabitafiti 

iq.  milai. 

|Of<uinUe. 

1.  Aastrla  (Upper  and  Lower) 

18.968 

9,173,000 

177 

S,  Salsburg      •       -       «  ■    - 

S,788 

U7fiao 

59 

8.  Strria  -       *      »      •       . 

8,600 

99e«0S0 

115 

4.  UlyrU 

0.  Tyrol  aad  Vorarlberg 

10,9A9 

1 ,998.000 

118 

11,109 

867.000 

78 

6.  Bohemia     ••      .       .       . 

19,9M 

4.818,000 

996 

7.  Morarla       -       -       -       - 

8.eos 

1.826,000 

919 

S.  8ilesia         •       .       •       • 

1,9R8 

467,000 

938 

9.  Galicia  and  the  Bukowine  • 

83^00 

4.911.000 

145 

10.  TnmsylTania       -       -       - 

fS.106 

1,996,000 

89 

11.  Hungary     ,       «       .       . 

69.A04 

8,184.000 

117 

13.  The  Banat  -       -       .       . 

10,909 

1,3f;9.000 

IC5 

13.  Croatia  and  Sclavoiila  • 

7,l» 

887/)0O 

119 

14.  Dalmatif      .... 

4,997 

402,000 

.    81 

15.  The  MiliUry  Frontier 

1\188 

1.9M.00O 

80 

16.  Lombardy  and  Venice 

17.511 

4.803,000 

974 

(271.)  The  first  eight  of  the  above  provinces  (with  the  exception  of 
part  of  the  ckde  of  Istria,  in  Slyria)  are  situated  within  the  limits  of 
Grermanj. 

1.  Austria  Proper  extends  along  both  bonks  of  the  River  X)knnbe,fTom 
the  frontiers  of  Bavaria  to  the  junction  of  the  March  or  Morava,  below 
Vienna,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  province  stretches  southward  to  tbe 
high  chains  of  the  eastern  Alps.  Tbe  division  between  Upper  and  Lowir 
Austria  is  marked  by  the  coarse  of  the  small  river  £nna,  an  affiuent  d 
the  Danube  on  its  right  bank. 

2.  Scdzburg,  which  until  lately  was  united  to  Upper  Austria,  is  a  smaJl 
and  mountainous  territory  adjacent  to  the  south-west  part  of  tlm: 
province  and  the  Bavarian  frontier.  It  extends  over  both  banks  if 
the  river  Salaach,  an  affluent  of  the  Inn  (one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of 
tbe  Danube). 

3.  Si^ia  extends  southward  from  Lower  Austria  to  the  banks  of  the 
Save,  and  lies  between  Upper  Austria  on  the  west  and  Hungary  on  tk 
east. 

4.  Utyria  is  situated  between  the  last-mentioned  province  and  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,— tbe  inland  region, 
which  embraces  the  districts  of  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  watered  by  tk 
upper  courses  of  the  rivers  Drave  and  Save, — and  the  coast  region,  wbich 
includes  the  peninsula  of  Istria,  situated  between  the  two  gulfs  of  Trieste 
and  Fiume  (or  Quamero),  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  with  a  portion  of 
the  adjacent  shores, 

5.  Tyrol  extends  from  Upper  Austria  across  the  ranges  of  tbe  easten 
Alps,  to  the  shores  of  the  Lake  di  Garda,  on  the  south  side  of  the  moao* 
tains,  and  embraces  the  upper  portions  of  the  valleys  of  the  Inn  (afl 
affluent  of  the  Dumbe)  and  the  Adige  (which  flows  into  the  Adristfe 
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Sea).    The  district  called  the  Vorarlberg  lies  to  the  north-westward  of 
Tyrol,  and  adjoins  the  Lake  of  Constance. 

6.  Bohemia  is  the  north-western  province  of  the  empire,  and  beloogi 
almost  wholly  to  the  basin  of  the  riTer  Elbe. 

7.  Momma  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Bohemia  (from  which  It  is  divided 
bj  a  chain  of  hills,  called  the  Marische  Gebirge,  belonging  to  the  systeni 
of  the  Hercjnian  Mountains),  and  to  the  north  of  Lower  Austria.  It  is 
watered  hj  the  river  March  or  Morava,  whidi  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Danabe. 

8.  Aostrian  Silesia  adjoins  the  Pmssian  province  of  that  name  on  the 
northward,  and  is  divided  from  Moravia  on  the  south  hj  the  Sudetic 
Moantains,  a  portion  of  the  Hercynian  system. 

The  toud  area  of  the  above  provinces  is  considerably  lew  than  a  thhrd 
part  of  die  whole  extent  of  the  Austrian  Empira 

(272.)  The  province  of  Galieia,  in  the  north-east,  is  divided  from  th« 
other  parts  of  me  empire  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  was  formerly 
a  part  of  die  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  south-eastern  part  of  this  province, 
watered  by  the  Dniester,  is  distingtdshed  as  the  Bukowine, 

TraMsyvama,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  empire,  is  a  moon- 
tainoDs  territoiy,  covered  by  the  offsets  of  the  Southern  Carpathians  and 
other  ranges  belonging  to  the  Carpathian  mountain-system  (Art  S4)i 
It  is  watered  by  the  upper  oourses  of  the  Maros,  Aluta,  and  other  tri- 
butaries of  the  Danube,  within  the  basin  of  which  river  it  is  entirely 
comprehended. 

Htagary  extends  from  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  the  frontiers  of 
Transylvania,  on  the  north  and  east,  to  the  borders  of  Moravia,  Lower 
Atutria,  and  Styria,  on  the  west  In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Hun« 
.irarian  plain  is  the  BanaU  a  district  intermediate  between  the  mountains 
of  Tnmsylvania  and  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Maros,  Theiss,  and 
IMrmhe, 

Sekuxma  Is  a  long  and  narrow  tract  of  country  lying  between  the 
Danube,  and  its  tributaries,  the  Drave  and  the  Save.  Further  to  the 
westward,  the  province  of  Croatia  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Drave 
to  the  coast  of  die  Adriatic.  Dahnatia  (to  the  south  of  the  last-named 
territory)  is  a  narrow  and  mountainous  strip  of  land  lying  between  the 
ran^  of  the  Dinaric  Alps  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
Military  Frontier  is  a  long  and  narrow  tract  which  extends  along  th« 
^hole  south-eastern  frontier  of  the  empire,  from  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
s  .a  to  the  eastern  borders  of  Transylvania.  It  forms  a  strongly  fortified 
rontier-Une,  lying  along  the  courses  of  the  Danube,  the  Save,  and  other 
iribataries  of  that  river.* 

Hungary  and  Transylvania,  with  the  Banat,  Selavonia,  Croatia,  Dal* 
natia,  and  the  Military  Frontier,  are  comprehended  under  the  general 


*  The  name  of  the  Military  Frontier  is  derived  from  the  circumstance 
^f  the  frequent  wars  formerly  carried  on  by  the  Austrians  and  Hunga- 
7ans  against  the  Turkish  power  having  made  it  requisite  to  keep  these 
Tovinces  in  a  constant  state  of  defence.  A  chain  of  armed  posts  is 
[laintained  along  the  whole  line,  and  all  its  inhabitants  are  required 
o  be  m  constant  readiness  to  tsike  up  arms  when  called  on  by  the  govern- 
ment 
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nanu}  of  the  Hungarian  countries,  and  form  a  vast  and  compact  territorr, 
which  constitutes  more  than  half  the  entire  extent  of  the  Aostruui 
Empire. 

Lombardy  and  Venice  lie  wholly  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  and  are 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  Italy  : — they  will  he  described  in  awb' 
.sequent  chapter. 

(273.)  Surface. — The  different  proyinces  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  exhibit  great  diversity  of  surface.  Upper  Austria, 
Styria,  Tyrol,  and  a  large  part  of  Ulyria,  are  covered  by  the 
various  chains  of  the  Alps,  which  (especially  in  Tyrol)  rise 
to  a  great  elevation,  so  that  these  territories  consist  chieflj 
of  high  mountain- valleys^  which  gradually  widen  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  (Art.  23). 

Bohemia  is  a  fertile  plain,  enclosed  by  mountain-ranges 
of  less  elevation  than  the  above  (Art  2€\  Lower  Austria, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia,  with  the  western  and  northern  portions 
of  Hungary,  are  hilly  on  their  borders,  but  level  towards  tk 
banks  of  the  rivers. 

The  greater  part  of  Hungary,  with  the  adjoining  provinces 
of  Sclavonia  and  the  Banat,  is  an  immense  plain,  watered 
by  the  Danube  (Art.  32).  The  province  of  Galicia  is  hillj 
on  its  south-western  border,  but  level  in  the  greater  part  of 
its  extent,  which  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  great  plain  of 
eastern  Europe. 

(274.)  Rivers, — The  principal  river  of  Austria  is  the 
.  Danube,  with  its  great  tributaries,  the  Drave,  the  Save,  the 
Theiss,  the  March  or  Morava,  and  the  Inn,  besides  nume- 
rous affluents  of  those  streams  (Art  38).  Considerablr 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire  are 
drained  by  the  Danube,  which  forms  the  great  highway  ot 
communication  between  its  different  provinces. 

Bohemia  is  watered  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Elbe,  ao^ 
its  tributary  the  Moldau ;  the  drainage  of  Galicia  belongs 
to  the  Vistula,  the  Dniester,  and  other  rivers  of  the  great 
plain  (Arts.  36  and  38). 

Hungary  has  the  two  large  lakes  of  Balaton  and  the  Neu- 
siedler  See  (Art.  43),  and  small  lakes  are  numerous  in  the 
mountainous  regions  both  of  the  Alps  and  the  Carpathians. 

(275.)  Climate^  Productions^  S^c. — The  diversities  of 
climate  are  considerable.  The  Alpine  provinces,  the  tracts 
bordering  on  the  Carpathians,  and  the  mountainous  bordeis 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  are  colder  than  the  more  level 
regions  in  similar  latitudes ;  while  the  plains  of  Hungary, 
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the  interior  of  Bohemia,  and  the  level  tracts  of  Galicia,  have 
a  higher  average  temperature,  but  experience  great  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  In  Tyrol,  the  higher  portions  of  the 
moiintams  rise  above  the  snow  line,  and  exhibit  glaciers 
similar  to  those  of  the  more  western  regions  of  the  Alps. 
Sain  is  veij  abundant  in  the  mountainous  districts,  llie 
clhnate  is  generallj  healthy,  except  in  some  of  the  low  and 
niarshy  tracts  in  the  south  of  Hungary. 

The  productions  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms 
are  equally  various  as  the  climate.  The  vegetation  of 
Hungary  adone  embraces  nearly  all  the  plants  indigenous  to 
^orope^  as  well  as  many  not  native  to  its  soil,  from  the 
Iceland  moss,  gathered  on  the  Carpathians,  to  the  rice  and 
cotton  grown  in  the  plains  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  and 
the  olive-plantations  on  the  hills  which  border  the  Adriatic 
coast  On  the  sides  of  the  Carpathians,  and  along  the  plains 
and  valleys  of  the  upper  Save  and  Drave,  are  extensive 
forests  of  oak  and  beech,  and  other  trees  common  to  the 
central  regions  of  Europe  (Art.  67).  The  northern  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  and  the  mountainous  regions  of  Upper 
Austria  and  Tyrol,  are  too  cold  for  the  growth  of  the  vine, 
but  in  Lower  Austria,  and  throughout  Hungary  and  the 
EOQthem  provinces,  this  and  many  other  fruits  are  exten« 
avely  cultivated.  The  laurel,  the  arbutus,  the  cedar,  and 
other  evergreens,  are  unable  to  endure  the  cold  winters  of 
the  Hungarian  plain,  but  flourish  on  the  seaward  slope  of  the 
Alps.  la  the  country  round  Trieste,  the  fig,  the  mulberry, 
and  the  oHve  thrive,  and  the  people  devote  themselves  to  the 
fearing  of  the  silkworm. 

Among  animals,  the  bear  is  common  among  the  Carpathian  Monntain9 
ind  the  Alps,  and  in  the  antmnn  often  visits  the  forests  of  the  lower 
Joontries :  wolves  are  nnmerons.  The  lynx,  wild  cat,  and  wild  boar, 
ue  generally  distributed,  and  stags,  roebnckj,  foxes,  and  hares,  are 
"ommon. 

Fish  abouid  in  the  rivers  of  Hungary,  particularly  in  the  Theiss;  and 
^  stnrgeon  and  other  fisheries  of  Lake  Balaton  are  much  valued.  In 
^  niarahy  tracts  of  Hungary,  insects  are  particularly  abundant,  and 
^ixms  of  gnats  and  flies  occur  (Art.  78).  The  leeches  of  southern 
3Q0(paiy^  and  those  of  the  Neusiedler  See,  form  a  considerable  article  of 
nffic. 

The  abundant  mineral  produce  of  the  empire  has  been  referred  t6 
btt.  55  and  56.  Lead  and  quicksilver  are  the  most  important  of  the 
Betals  foond  within  the  Grerman  provinces  of  Austria,  together  with 
30  (in  Bohemia)  and  iron,  the  latter  of  which  occurs  in  greater  or  less 
lixuidaQce  in  many  parts  of  the  empire. 
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Tlie  lead  mines  of  Bleiberg,  in  Carinthia  (lat  46<'  4(y,  long.  13°  400, 
are  among  the  richest  in  Europe,  and  are  extensively  worked.  The 
quicksilver  mine  of  Idria,  to  the  north-east  of  Trieste  (lat.  46*^,  long. 
14^  E.),  is  only  inferior  in  value  to  that  of  Almaden,  in  the  Spanish  pe- 
ninsula, and  formerly  exceeded  it  in  the  amount  of  its  produce. 

Both  gold  and  silver  occur  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Hnngair 
and  Transylvania,  as  well  as  iron,  copper,  lead,  cobalt,  and  manj  other 
mineral  productions.  The  principal  mining  district  lies  alonjj^  the  soatfa- 
em  declivities  of  the  Carpathian  range.  The  mining  works  at  Schemnia 
(lat  48^  26',  long.  18°  SC),  in  this  region,  are  on  a  very  extensiTe  scale, 
and  employ  many  thousands  of  hands.  Gold  is  worked  both  at  this  pbce 
and  at  Eremnitz,  further  to  the  northward,  and  the  annual  produce  ex- 
ceeds the  total  gold  produce  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  with  the  exception 
of  Russia.  The  salt  mines  of  Galicia  are  among  the  most  vahiable  in  the 
world. 

In  all  the  mining  districts  of  the  empire,  wood  is  almost  exclosirely 
used  for  the  purpose  of  smelting  the  ores,  and  is  plentifally  sappliei 
from  the  extensive  forests,  which  cover  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  country. 

Mineral  springs  of  eveiy  variety  are  numerous  in  both  the  Grennan  aod 
Hungarian  provinces,  and  some  of  them  are  much  frequented  b^  visitors, 
especially  those  of  Carlsbad^  Teplitz^  and  Marienbad,  in  Bohemia  ;  Bai- 
Gastein,  in  Upper  Austria  ;  and  TVentfcAtn,  in  the  north-western  part  of 
Hungary. 

(276.)  Inhabitants. — The  whole  population  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  amounts  to  upwards  of  36,(XX),000,  being 
an  average  of  140  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile — a  small 
ratio,  considering  the  great  natural  fertility  of  manjofitii 
provinces. 

The  most  populous  portion  of  the  empire  is  the  Italian 
province :  next  so,  the  territories  of  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and 
Moravia.  The  least  populous  provinces  are  those  adjacen- 
to  the  Alp*s  (Salzburg,  Tyrol,  Styria,  and  Dlyria),  with  the 
mountainous  territories  of  Dalmatia  and  Transylvania. 

In  Galicia  and  Hungary,  which  are  chiefly  agricultural  countries,  tt» 
villages  are  usually  large,  hut  widely  scattered.  In  the  proTinces  ct 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  the  towns  are  more  numerous,  and  some  u( 
them  of  considerable  size,  besides  a  very  abundant  population  dL^peiK^ 
in  villages  and  hamlets  in  close  proximity  to  one  another,  and  the  people 
of  which  are  largely  engaged  in  manufacturing  pursuits. 

Nearly  half  die  population  of  the  Austrian  Empire  belong  to  tbt 
Sdaoonic  race,  which  embraces  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in  t^c 
provinces  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Illyria,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Mi^' 
tary  Frontier,  and  includes  almost  the  entire  population  of  Galicia. 

The  German  race  predominates  in  Styria  and  Tyrol,  and  forms  nea^5 
the  whole  population  of  Lower  and  Upper  Austria,  with  Salzburg  •  i-« 
Germans,  however,  constitute  little  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  tc-ti 
opulation  of  the  empire. 
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Id  Koo^^uy  and  Transylvania,  the  inhabitant  an  dlrided  between  th« 
Magyan  and  Tarioos  ScUvonic  nations;  but  the  ionxket  are  the  dominant 
ace,  and  embrace  (in  Hungary)  the  majority  of  the  people. 

In  the  provmee  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  the  population  ie  wholly 
/ta/jnn,  and  pec^e  of  this  nation  are  also  aumeroiia  in.  the  sontbem  part 
of  Tirol,  and  the  maritime  distriets  of  Bljxia  and  Dalmatia.  There  are 
iboot  750,000  Jews  in  the  Austrian  Empire  i  they  are  most  nnmerona 
in  the  loiras  of  Galicia,  Bohemia,  Mocairia,  and  Hvngary  :  G^mms,  Ar^ 
■aupi^  sad  Greelu^  are  scattered  over  aU  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 
eapire. 

The  diTenity  of  languages  spoken  amoikg  the  people  of  so  many  sari- 
ns races  is  of  coarse  great,  and  the  difference  between  their  disposkions, 
feelings,  snd  interests,  not  less  so.  Tlus  has  always  constituted  a  great 
Morce  of  weakness  to  the  Austrian.  Empire,  and  has  frequentlj'  threatened 
ki  disnlstioo ;  even  at  the  present  time  thi»  circnmstanca  places  its 
domioo  ia  obvious  periL  The  Sclavonian  and  Magjsr  nations  are 
npidly  sdvancing  in  intelligence  and  resources,  and.  are  daily  beeonsing 
le»s  diipoied  to  acquiesce  in  the  yoke  of  German  dominioiu 

(277.)  Industrial  pursuits:  Agriculture. — Wheat,  rye, 
oa^  and  barley,  are  grown  in  the  north ;  the  vine  and  maize 
chieflj  in  the  central  and  southern  provinces*  About  a 
third  part  of  the  total  extent  of  the  land  is  estimated  to  be 
under  Ullage.  The  processes  of  agriculture  are  in  general 
▼ery  rudely  conducted,  especially  in  the  Hungarian  countries 
tfid  Galicia ;  but  the  surplus  of  produce  in  most  of  the 
provinces  is,  notwithstanding,  yery  considerable.  In  some 
parte  of  the  Hungarian  plain,  the  soil  is  of  so  rich  a  quality 
that  no  manure  is  required  for  the  choicest  crops,  and,  when 
iwt  bomt  up  by  excessive  drought,  the  growth  of  the  grass 
is  Inmriant  to  an  extent  which  almost  exceeds  belief.  The 
soil  of  the  Banat,  and  other  districts  adjacent  to  the  great 
rirers,  consists  of  a  black  vegetable  mould,  peculiarly  well. 
8<lapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  abundant  crops  of  which 
are  raised  and  exported.  In  fact,  Hungary  and  Galicia  are 
the  two  principal  corn-growing  provinces  of  the  empire. 

h  nearly  all  the  provinces  rye  forms  the  principal  crop,  and  is  the  chief 
food  of  the  people  ;  next  in  importance  are  oats,  and  tbeoa  barley  and 
vlteat  In  Galicia,  barley  and  oats  are  used  in  immense  quantities  for 
tbe  purpose  of  distillation,  and  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  same  province 
vmt  of  the  finest  quality  is  grown,  and  sent  in  great  quantity,,  by  way 
of  the  VistohK  to  the  port  of  Pantzic;. 

I^e  wheat  of  Bohemia,  Morayia,  and  Lower  Austria,  is  also  abundant, 
*Bd  of  good  quality.  Maize  forms  a  frequent  crop  in  Styria,  Moratia, 
*od  the  Tyrol,  aad  is  extensiyely  grown  throughout  the  southern,  pro* 
Tinces, 

l^e  district  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  vine  is  very  considerable. 
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extending  fVom  the  Bonthern  slopes  of  the  hills  in  lx)wer  Austria  and 
Styria  to  the  north-eastern  portions  of  Hungary.  The  wines  most  cele- 
brated for  their  quality  are  made  in  the  latter  province,  in  the  tract  of 
country  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Tokay,  on  the  Upper  Theiss.  The  culti- 
vation of  Uie  mulberry-tree,  for  silk -worms,  has  been  introduced  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Hungary,  and  a  large  quantity  of  silk  is  produced,  but 
the  Italian  provinces  are  the  great  seat  of  this  branch  of  indnstiy. 

Tobacco  is  extensively  grown  in  various  parts  of  Hungary.  In 
Bohemia,  flax  and  hemp  are  grown  in  considerable  abundance,  and 
supply  the  materials  for  manufacture ;  the  cultivation  of  the  beet-root, 
for  sugar,  is  also  extensively  pursued  in  that  province  and  Galicia,  and 
hops  are  largely  grown  in  the  former.  Both  rape  and  hemp  are  pro- 
duced in  some  quantity  in  the  marshy  tracts  of  Hungary,  and  poppies 
(for  the  making  of  oil)  are  much  cultivated. 

The  extent  of  land  in  pasture  is  comparatively  small,  and  cattle  are 
deficient  in  Bohemia ;  but  in  Hungar}'  and  Galicia  great  attention  is 
paid  to  the  rearing  of  sheep,  and  those  provinces  now  yield  large  qaan- 
tities  of  wool,  especially  the  district  of  the  Bokowine.  In  Transrlvaniii 
and  the  mountainoAs  parts  of  Hungary  are  vast  herds  of  wild  cattle,  and 
hides  are  extensively  exported  from  the  former  province.  In  the  Alpine 
provinces,  the  dairy  produce  is  considerable,  and  the  cattle  are  of  excel- 
lent description.  In  Moravia,  the  pastures  are  also  extensive,  and  oien 
and  horses  are  annually  exported. 

(278.)  Manufactures,  —  In  the  Austrian  Empire,  the 
various  manufactures  are  not  confined  to  certain  districts 
but  are  generally  pursued,  though  on  a  limited  scale,  Ln 
every  part  of  the  country ;  in  some  provinces,  as  in  Hungary 
and  Galicia,  rather  as  a  domestic  occupation  than  a  branch 
of  national  industry.  Linen  is  a  great  article  of  manufac- 
ture, and,  in  the  northern  provinces,  spinning  and  weaving 
form  the  chief  employment  of  the  peasantry  during  the 
winter,  especially  of  the  women. 

Woollen  and  linen  goods,  and  also  hardware,  are  made  in  almost  cTcn 
town  in  the  empire,  and  of  late  years  the  cotton  manufacture  has  become 
*ver7  generally  diffused.  The  finest  qualities  of  linen  are  made  in  Lower 
Austria,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia,  which  supply  a  considerat' 
quantity  for  the  consumption  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  though  little  k 
foreign  export.  The  principal  seats  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factures are,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  the  province  of  Au<tr- 
Proper :  in  the  most  western  part  of  Galicia,  adjacent  to  the  Silesia<: 
province,  woollen  and  cotton  mills  have  also  been  established  within  a 
recent  period.  In  Hungary,  wool  is  made  into  coainse  cloth  by  the  pea- 
santry, for  home-consumption ;  but  manufacturing  industry  is  gefienil'! 
deficient  in  that  country,  excepting  in  connection  with  its  numero:.^ 
mines. 

.  Bohemia  is  much  celebrated  for  its  glass-works,  as  well  as  for  varioj* 
branches  of  mining  industry,  and  forms,  with  Moravia  and  Silesia,  t^' 
most  manufacturing  portion  of  the  empire,  excepting  Lombardy.  So  H' 
Carinthia,  and  Camiola,  are  great  seats  of  mining  industry.    In  fr:: 
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rhaDia,  and  also  in  Hnngarj,  some  manufacture  of  leather  is  carried 
«L  Paper  is  made  to  a  considerable  extent  in  many  of  the  Austrian 
pmrinees,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  and  cheapness  of  linen  rags. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  Austria  is  not  a  manufacturing  state,  and 
is  obBged  to  consume  large  quantities  of  the  manufactured  produce  of 
Britain  and  other  countries. 

(279.)  Commerce, — The  principal  imports  consist  of  the 
ttMHifactured  goods  of  Britain,  with  those  of  Saxony, 
Pnusian  Silesia,  and  other  parts  of  Germany;  olive-oil, 
wu,  honey,  and  the  various  articles  of  colonial  and  tropical 
produce  (coffee,  tea,  sugar,  &c.).  The  exports  are  corn, 
wine,  wool,  and  timber ;  with  some  woollen  goods,  porcelain 
ind  glass,  and  a  variety  of  mineral  produce,  including  salt 
to  a  great  extent.  Tlie  foreign  commerce  of  the  empire 
labours  nnder  the  disadvantage  of  its  limited  sea-coast. 
Trieste  is  the  great  port  for  the  Grerman  provinces,  Venice 
for  the  Italian  territory,  and  Fiume  for  the  Hungarian 
coontries.  Along  the  narrow  sea-coast  of  Dalmatia,  how- 
ler, are  numerous  good  harbours,  some  of  which  are 
npidlj  advancing  in  commercial  importance,  and  will  pro- 
nblj  in  time  become  the  outlets  of  extensive  trade. 

(28a )  Internal  Communicatioiu  —  The  Austrian  government  has  paid 
inat  attention  to  the  means  of  communication  between  its  different  pnK 
^jotts,  and  excellent  high  roads  traverse  the  different  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. From  Pavia,  in  Italy,  an  uninterrupted  maccutamized  road,  more 
^1120  miles  in  length,  leads  (across  mountains  and  rivers)  to  Czer- 
cowitz,  in  the  Bukowine,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Galicia  ;  and  simi- 
lar high  roads  lead  from  Vienna  to  Milan,  Trieste,  Prague,  Buda,  and 
the  aorthem  and  north-eastern  frontiers.  The  mountain-chains  which 
^Bientne  between  the  Italian  and  Adriatic  provinces  and  the  rest  of  the 
o&pire,  and  those  which  form  the  frontiers  of  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vuia,  hare  necessitated  the  formation  of  roads  across  their  passes,  many 
of  wbieh  have  been  constructed  at  vast  labour  and  expense.  Upwards 
of  sixty  mountain-passes  have  thus  been  made  practicable,  and  even 
commodious,  for  travelling  and  commercial  purposes.  The  principal  of 
^  are  the  roads  which  lead  from  Innsbruck  (in  the  Tyrol)  over 
HoantStelvio  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy ;  from  the  province  of  Carinthia, 
orv  tile  Julian  Alps,  to  Trieste ;  and  from  Carlstadt  (in  Austrian  Croa- 
^)  to  Fiume.  Similar  roads,  though  at  less  elevations,  lead  from  Tran- 
sflTania  and  Hungary,  across  the  Carpathians,  to  the  plains  of  Walla* 
cbiaaod  Galicia.  But,  with  the  exception  of  these  great  lines  of  com- 
nonication,  the  roads  throughout  the  empire  are  very  defective,  and  in 
BBWj  of  the  provinces  cross-roads  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 

•finhoayt  have  been  extensively  constructed,  and  Vienna  is  now  in 
^ff«ct  communication  by  this  mode  of  transit  with  Prague,  and  also 
*tth  Breslau  and  all  the  cities  of  Northern  Germany ;  besides  lines  which 
OE<^d  to  Fresburg,  Pesth,  and  pth^r  towns  in  the  Hungarian  provinces. 
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There  is  aUo  a  great  line  of  railway  from  the  capitfd  to  Trieste,  vliicb 
effects  a  continuous  communication  between  those  cities,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  interruption  across  the  monstaia-ehain  between  Lower 
Austria  and  Styria. 

But  the  navwoMe  rivers  are  the  chief  means  of  carrying  on  the  internal 
trade  of  Austria,  and  the  Danube  is  the  great  conuneraal  highway  of 
the  empire.  The  total  length  of  riyer-navigation  exceeds  4300  mile^, 
of  which  nearly  half  is  witMn  the  limits  of  Hungary  and  TransylTAnk 
Canah  are  not  numerous,  and  are  almost  coniined  to  the  Italian  pro- 
vince, and  the  lower  portion  of  the  Hungarian  plain. 

Agricultural  produce  of  all  kinds  is  conveyed  to  the  capital  and  the 
adjacent  provinces  by  means  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries ;  of  the 
latter,  the  Theiss  and  Maros  are  most  extensively  navigated.  The 
steam-navigation  of  the  Danube  extends  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  empire,  and  thence  to  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  exception  of  the 
passage  between  the  towns  of  Orsova  and  Gladova  (Art.  38),  where 
goods  require  to  be  conveyed  by  a  road  constructed  along  the  river's 
banks,  and  re-embarked  below  the  rapids.  Many  of  the  smaller  rivers 
likewise  admit  of  steam^navigation,  and  steam-boata  are  established  on 
the  principal  lakea,  as  well  on  the  north  as  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps. 
The  Elbe  is  navigable  below  the  junction  of  the  Moldan,  and  the  latter 
river  up  to  the  town  of  Budweis,  whence  a  railway  connects  it  with  Linx, 
on  the  Danube. 

A  large  portion  of  the  inland  trade  of  the  empire,  especially  in  the 
Hungarian  provinces,  is  carried  on  at  fairs,  annually  held  for  commerml 
purposes  in  all  the  considerable  towns,  and  which  are  frequented  by  a 
vast  concourse  of  people  from  the  adjacent  districts,  and  also  from  neigh- 
bouring countries^ 

(281.)  NatioTuil   divisions:    Towns j   &c The  various 

provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire  have  been  already  men- 
tioned (Art  270) ;  these  are  mostly  subdivided  into  circles. 
The  principal  towns  in  the  Grerman  provinces,  with  their 
populations,  are  enumerated  in  the  following  Table :  — 

ProvliieM.  TowM,  with  populatiou. 

Lower  Austria  -    -       Vienna,  41 1,000 — NeiuUdt,  13,000  ~  Brack  ^  Klotter^seuberj 

.— Krema,  6000. 
Upper  Austria  -    -       Lins ,  3 1 ,000  —  Steyer,  10,000  >-  Gmunden. 
Saltburg-    -    -    .       Saltbnrg,  14,000. 

Styria-   ....       Grata, 60,000 ..Marburg,fi000^Bnsck~Leoben.-Bi>ea«3 
lUyria,— 
Carinthla  -    -    .       Klagenftart,  14.900  —  ViUnch  —  Blelberg. 
Carniola   ...       Laybach,  17.000  ..  Idria,  MIOO  —  Adttlsberg: 
Coast  Region*    •       Trieste,  70.000— Goritz,  1 0.000—  Rovigoo,  10,000— Fhaoo,  63> 

—  Capo  dMstrfa,  6000  —  Pola. 
Tyrol-    •    .    .    •        InnsbrtMk,  12,800— Trent,  13,000^ Botsen,  10,000— RoTfTPdo. 

8000— Schvaz,  S60U— Hall,  AOOO  — Brixen,  aeuO— Bregeoi. 
4800  — FeldiLirch. 


*  The  Ulyrian  coast  is  subdivided  into  the  contitics  of  GoriU&o-^ 
Gradisca,>^tlie  Circle  of  Istria,  —  and  the  town  and  adjacent  Vsxrm: 
of  Trieste^ 
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ProTkices.  Towns,  with  population. 

Bohemia-   ...       Prague,   116,000— Reichenberg,  13,000— K6nlggrats.  9000  — 

Eger,  10,000  — Pihen,  9000  —  Kut  ten  berg,  7000  — Budwpls, 
800O  —  Cbrudira,  «000  —  Leitomitschel,  6000  —  Krumau,  »000 

—  JoAchiinsthal,  4000  —  Leitmeritz,  4000  —  Ttiplitz,  SfiOO  — 
Karlsliad.  3000—  Tabor  —  Mnrienbad—  Peterswald  —  Kulra. 

Moravia.    ...        Brunu.4d,000—Olmutz,  12,000  — Iglaii,  16,000  — Prosnitz. 8000 

—  Sternberg,  8000  —  Neutitscben,  9000  —  NicoUberg,  8000  — 
Kremaier,  5000 —  Austerlitz. 

S'.lesia     ....       Troppau,  12,000— Teschen,  6700. 

(281. 0.)  Viaina  (in  Glermao,  Wien\  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  £nr 
pire,  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  upon  the  immediate  banks 
'/f  an  arm  of  the  main  stream.  The  entire  city  and  suburbs  are  about  14 
ruiles  in  circuit.  The  objects  of  interest  are  almost  all  contained  within 
the  older  and  central  part  of  the  town :  among  the  principal  are  the  Im- 
[i-msl  Palace,  an  immense  pile  of  building,  of  irregular  form,  but  many 
[  oitions  of  which  display  great  magnificence  of  architecture,  and  which 
•  ontainsa  Ubrary  of  313,000  volumes,  —  the  Palace  of  the  Belvedere, 
'A  liicb  contains  a  splendid  museum  of  the  fine  arts,  including  one  of  the 
'•est  collections  of  paintings  in  Europe,  —  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Stephen,  a  vast  gothic  fabric,  —  and  numerous  other  churches,  some  of 
^s  liich  possess  great  beauty.  There  are  fine  public  walks,  parks  (two  of 
tbeni  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Danube),  and  various  sources  of  amuse- 
ment fur  all  classes  of  the  population.  Vienna  is  also  the  seat  of  a 
UnJFersity,  and  contains  numerous  educational  and  scientific  institutions, 
most  of  them  founded  and  liberally  endowed  by  its  different  sovereigns. 

Vienna  is  at  once  the  most  manufacturing  town  in  the  Austrian 
Empire,  and  the  great  centre  of  its  inland  commerce.  Its  manufactures 
consist  of  sOk  and  other  stuffs,  gold  and  silver  lace,  carriages,  hardware 
'tZfVidSy  porcelain,  jewels,  watches,  musical  instruments,  and  paper.  Many 
ut  these  articles  are  exported  by  the  channel  of  the  Danube,  upon  which 
a  vast  namber  of  boats  are  employed  in  connexion  with  the  industrial 
Iirodace  of  the  city.  Vienna  is  also  the  centre  of  the  extensive  steam- 
uavigatiou  of  the  Danube,  and  it  was  from  this  city  that  a  steam-boat 
was  first  launched  on  the  waters  of  that  river  in  1830.  Three  great 
[•lirs  are  annually  held,  at  which  a  vast  amount  of  commercial  business 
is  transacted. 

The  climate  of  Vienna  is  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  moist  nature  of 
its  situation,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  easterly  and  northerly  winds,  blow- 
i^;;  from  the  direction  of  the  Carpathians  and  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, while  the  higher  chains  of  the  Alps,  on  the  south  and  south- 
'vest,  in  a  great  degree  exclude  it  irom  the  more  genial  influences  of 
liiose  qoarters  of  the  heavens*  Alternations  from  heat  to  cold  are  at  all 
treasons  frequent,  and  sometimes  very  considerable  in  amount. 

The  country  immediately  around  Vienna  is  dreary  and  devoid  of 
interest,  but  its  more  distant  environs  exhibit  beautiful  scenery  and 
I  ossess  many  attractions.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  city  is  the  royal 
palace  of  Sch5nbnm,  distinguished  for  the  magnificence  of  its  gardens. 
'  'i>I>08ite  to  Vienna,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  are  the  villages 
"[Aspemand  Esdmg^  and,  a  short  distance  off,  Wagram,  all  the  scenes 
['t'  great  victories  gained  by  the  French  during  the  campaigns  of  Napo- 
Lvn. 

^'one  of  the  other  towns  in  Lower  Austria  are  of  prominent  import- 
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ance.  At  Durrenstein,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube  (42  inile< 
w.  N.w.  of  Vienna),  is  the  ancient  castle  in  which  King  Bi chard  L  ct 
England  was  detained  a  prisoner  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land. 

lAnz,  the  principal  city  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Danube,  has  considerable  cloth- works  and  other  manufactures,  and  great 
trade.  Salzburg,  70  miles  w.  8.  w.  of  Linz,  is  a  well-built  city  on  both 
banks  of  the  river  Salza  or  Salzach,  an  afiSuent  of  the  Inn,  in  the  midst 
of  a  mountainous  and  highly  picturesque  district,  and  was  formerly  the 
seat  of  a  sovereign  archbishopric.  It  has  some  manufactures,  scieotinc 
institutions,  and  two  public  libraries.  About  50  miles  s.  of  Salzburg,  on 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  one  of  the  chains  of  the  Alps  which  interveDc? 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Salza  find  the  Drave,  are  situated  the  cele- 
brated springs  and  watering-place  of  Bad-Ckutein,  at  an  elevation  of 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

GratZf  the  capital  of  Styria,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  3Inr, 
a  considerable  affluent  of  the  Drave,  about  90  miles  to  the  s.  of  VieDna. 
It  has  numerous  manufactures,  both  of  textile  fabrics  and  hardw&re 
goods,  and  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  places  of  inland  trade  in  the 
empire,  possessing  a  large  share  in  the  transit  trade  between  Trieste  an  J 
Vienna.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  University,  and  possesses  an  institution 
called  the  JoHanneum  (from  the  name  of  its  founder,  the  Archduiie 
John),  which  contains  a  magnificent  museum  and  the  various  appurte- 
nances of  a  great  educational  establishment. 

Klagenfurty  the  principal  city  of  Carinthia,  is  situated  on  a  small 
affluent  of  the  Drave,  and  possesses  a  few  manufactures,  with  consider- 
able transit  trade.  About  30  miles  to  the  westward  is  the  village  of 
Bleiberg,  celebrated  for  its  lead  mines  (Art  274.). 

Layhach,  in  Camiola,  la  the  capital  of  the  Illyrian  provinces,  acd 
has  a  great  transit  trade^  besides  some  manufactures  of  silk  and  porce- 
lain. It  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Save,  a  few  miles  to  th: 
south  of  that  river,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  remarkable  and  interesting' 
district  About  25  miles  to  the  westward  are  the  quicksilver  miDti 
of  Idria,  and  about  the  same  distance  to  the  south-west  the  mag- 
nificent caverns  of  Acklaberg,  which  extend  for  several  miles  under- 
ground. The  limestone  rock  of  which  the  lUyriaQ  Alps  are  compostd 
contains  many  cavernous  hollows,  and  gives  rise  to  numeroas  soN 
terranean  streams.  The  waters  of  iMke  Zirknitz  (some  miles  to  tht 
east  of  Adelsberg,  and  south  of  Laybach)  vary  greatly  in  extent,  pre- 
senting a  continual  flux  and  reflux,  and  sometimes  entirely  disappear. 
leaving  its  bed  perfectly  dry,  but  after  a  lapse  of  time  again  retam  froi:: 
the  under-ground  channels  into  which  they  had  been  received. 

TrieatCy  on  the  coast  of  lUyria,  and  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
is  the  great  seat  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Austria,  and  one  of  the  mo?: 
important  sea-ports  in  the  Mediterranean.  Ship-buiMing  is  here  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent,  and  there  are  factories  of  various  kinds^  bc9i(k> 
soap-works,  rope-walks,  and  sugar-refineries.  Trieste  has  no  natarJ 
harbour,  but  a  canal  enables  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage  to  penetrate 
within  the  heart  of  the  town  ;,  and  a  huge  mole,  constructed  c^  n^ 
masonry,  serves  as  a  protection  to  shipping.  To  the  south  of  Trieste,  f" 
the  shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Istria,  artf  several  small  commensal  portN 
among  which  Pok^f  near  its  southern  extremity,  is  distinguished  for  tt- 
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ezceDence  of  its  harbour,  and  is  intended  to  be  made  the  chief  station 
of  the  Anstrian  navy :  but  iis  situation  is  unhealthy. 

InMtbmcK  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ion,  the  valley  of  which  is  here  bordered  on  either  side  by  mountains 
frum  6000  to  7000  feet  high.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk,  woollen,  and 
cotton  fabrics,  besides  leather  and  glass  ;  and  is  the  seat  of  considerable 
trade  between  Italy  and  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Alps.  Inns- 
bruck possesses  a  University,  a  fine  museum,  and  several  other  literary 
and  scientific  establishments.  Trent,  a  small  city  on  the  Adige,  and  lying 
on  one  of  the  principal  lines  of  road  into  the  Italian  provinces,  has  some 
nutoafactures  of  silk,  but  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  council,  held  in  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century.  The  upper 
Tvis  of  the  valleys  of  the  Eisack  (the  chief  arm  of  the  river  Adige)  and 
tbe  Dnve  form  a  district  called  the  Pusther-thaJt  distinguished  for.  the 
iodnstiy  of  its  peasantry,  who  weave  fine  carpets. 

Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  and,  next  to  Vienna,  the  most  im« 
ponsnt  city  in  the  German  provinces  of  the  empire,  is  a  Large  and  well- 
bolh  town  on  both  banks  of  the  Moldau.  It  is  iJie  chief'  seat  of  the 
tninnfiKtoring  industry  of  the  province,  and  a  place  of  great  trade.  It 
p'^KSKs  a  University,  besides  several  institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
K'ience  and  literature,  and  is  a  place  of  great  historical  celebrity. 

In  the  tame  province,  the  town  of  Reichenberg,  on  the  river  Neisse  (a 
tnbmaiy  of  the  Oder),  near  the  frontier  of  Prussia,  has  considerable 
Qinafactnres  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloth.  Budweis,  on  the  Moldau,  is 
a  floorishing  commercial  city,  with  important  cloth  manufactures.  Carls- 
Ui  72  miles  w.  by  k.  of  Pirague,  in  the  valley  of  the  Eger,  a  tributary 
tfthe£Ibe,is  celebrated  for  its  baths,  and  also  for  its  steel  and  iron 

Bnon,  the  capital  of  Moravia,  at  the  junction  of  two  small  tribu- 
taries of  the  Morava,  is  distinguished  as  a  great  seat  of  the  woollen 
nwnnfactnre,  as  well  as  for  its  dyeing,  and  its  silk,  soap,  glass,  tobacco, 
find  cotton-works.  Fourteen  miles  to  the  eastward  is  the  village  of  Aus- 
Urlitz^  the  scene  of  one  of  Napoleon*s  victories,  in  1805.  Olmutz^  on  the 
March  or  Morava,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  fortified  city 
of  considerable  importance,  and  the  seat  of  a  University.  Troppau,  the 
rnndpal  place  in  Austrian  Silesia,  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Oder,  ia 
ii>xed  for  its  manufactures  of  cloth  and  arms. 

(282.)  GaUcia. — The  principal  towns  in  the  province  of  Galicia  are 
Lemberg,  70,000  inhabitants; — Brody,  18,000  ;—Drochobicz,  7000; 
— Ciemowicz,  10,000;  Tamopol,  17,000;-^  and  Tamow,  16,000. 

Lmbery,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
a=d  the  seat  of  a  University.  A  third  part  of  its  population  are  Jews, 
V  ho  are  numerous  throughout  Galicia,  and  carry  on  the  greater  part  of 
tiie  trade.  Brotfy^  near  Uie  frontier  of  Russia,  has  great  trade  with  that 
cjontxy  and  with  Turkey.  Czemowicz,  on  the  river  Fruth,  is  the  chief 
place  in  the  district  of  the  Bukowine  (Art.  272.). 

CmeoK),  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula  (200  miles  n.  b.  of 
Vienna),  is  an  ancient  Polish  city,  which,  with  a  small  adjacent  territory, 
was  constituted  a  free  state  by  tiie  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1816 ;  but  it 
has  recently  been  absorbed  into  the  Austrian  Empire.  Cracow  has  a 
Wpulation  of  43,000.    It  possesses  a  University,  and  .is  celebrated  for 
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its  magnificent  cathedral,  whidi  contains  the  tombs  of  the  great  men  of 
Poland.  To  the  s.  e.  of  Cracow  are  Wieiicza  and  Bochtm,  soted  for 
their  valaable  salt-mines.* 

.  (288.)  Htmgary^  &c.— The  principal  towns  in  the  Hangarian  pro- 
vinces, with  their  populations,  are  stated  in  the  following  Table  :  — 

Prorinces.  Townt,  wich  popalatlon. 

Hungarj-    ...       Feuh   (with   Buda).   100,000  —  Debrer^in,  63,000— Fresburg, 

40,000  _  Theresianopel,  40,000  ~  Kesxkemet,  40,000  - 
Steftedin,  36.000— MUkolcz,  80,000  — Schemnitz,  18,000- 
Zomber,  £1,000^  Grost-Warddn,  19,000«*  Komora,  17,ono> 
Neusatz.  17,000.— Wer$chiU,  1 8,000  —  Temeswar,  19,000- 
Raab,  18,000  —  0<>denberg,  1 5,000  —  Kard»za^,  1 1,000  - 
Kremnitz,  6000  —  Neosohl,  12,000— Veszprim,  I0,000-Mo- 
haci,  10.000— Kai^chau,  13,000— Fun  fkircheu,  14,000.£periej, 
9000  —  Szi(;eth,  7000  —  Tokay,  5000. 

Transylvania     -    .       Kronstadt.^.OOO-KlaiisenburK,  25,000— H<*nnan8tadt,21.ra) 

— Maros-Vasarhely,  10/)00~KarUbiirg,  13,000 -Bistrit2.&>M. 

Sclavonia-    ...       Peterwaradein,    14,000— Eszek,    12,000  — Rarlowitz,   6000- 

Semlin.  10,000. 

Croatia    ....       Agram,    15,000— Karlstadt,  6000— Warasdia,   9000— Fiame, 

1 1,000 

Dalmatia  ...    -       Zara.  7000  —  Spalatro,  10,000  —  Ragusa,  6000 — CatUro,  4000. 

(284.)  Buda  (or,  in  German,  Ofen)  is  an  ancient  town,  sitnated  on 
the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  is  noted  for  its  mincrii 
waters.  It  communicates  by  a  handsome  suspension-bridge  (recently 
constructed  by  an  English  engineer)  with  the  larger  city  of  Pesdi,  on  th ' 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  two  together  form  the  capital  o: 
Hungary.  Pesth  is  a  clean,  well-built  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  UniTir- 
sity.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Hungary,  and  has  foar  grest 
annual  fairs,  at  which  an  immense  concourse  of  people  assemble  i&: 
commercial  purposes. 

Presburg^  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Danube,  35  miles  below  Vienna,  ^as 
the  ancient  capital  of  Hungary,  and  the  seat  of  its  legislative  assemWy, 
or  diet.  It  is  a  decayed  town,  less  populous  than  formerly,  bat  contiii:i! 
an  Academy,  or  minor  University,  and  other  public  institutions. 

About  midway  between  Presburp:  and  Buda,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Danube,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Waag,  is  Komom,  a  strong  aiid  almost 
impregnable  fortress,  and  also  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 

Mohacsy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  below  Pesth,  is  an  knportr 
ant  commercial  town,  carrying  on  an  active  trade  by  means  of  the 
river.  Two  famous  battles  were  fought  in  its  neighbourhood,  in  1526 
and  1 680,  between  the  Turkish  and  Christian  arms. 

Debreczin^  120  miles  to  the  e.  of  Pesth,  is  one  of  the  most  maBafe*' 

♦  The  salt-mines  of  Wieliczahave  been  worked  ever  since  the  sixteflA 
centuiy ;    they  furnish  annually  .150,000  hundredweight  of  salt   ll*  • 
workings  in  these  mines  consist  of  three  stories,  each  of  whidi  cone  \\ 
sponds  to  a  bed  or  stratum  of  salt,  and  the  lowest  of  which  is  at  a  de^  ; 
of  740  feet.     Within  the  mines  are  three  chapels,  excavated  o«tof  d*  ' 
solid  salt,  and  with  the  pulpit,  crucifix,  and  various  statues,  idl  of  ij 
same  material.     On  occasion  of  tliese  mines  being  visited  by  perfioas  • 
distinction,  the  chapels,  galleries,  and  vaulted  roofs,  are  illnminatedlf ' 
innumerable  torches,  the  light  from  which,  reflected  in  a  thoostfl 
directions,  gives  them  a  splendid  and  almost  magical  appearance. 
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tsnog-aod  commercial  places  in  Hungary,  but  is  rather  an  immense 

Ti'ikge  than  a  toitni ;  its  streets  are  un  paved,  and  its  houses  in  general 

calr  one  story  high.  Coarse  cloth,  leather,  boots,  pottery,  and  soap,  are 
UDong  its  chief  articles  of  raannfactnre,  and  at  its  four  annual  fairs 
tbe  peo]»le  of  the  adjacent  districts  exchange  their  productions  for  the 
liner  articks  of  Vienna^  and  the  foreign  produce  supplied  through  its 
mediqiD. 

SehemmtZf  Kremnitz^  and  Neutold,  all  situated  to  the  north  of  Pesth, 
ue  JD  the  heart  of  the  mining  district  of  the  Carpathians,  and  have  ex- 
tenare  works  in  metaL  Schemnitz  has  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  a  school  of  mineralogy  :  Neusohl  is  noted  for  its  copper  works. 
Schmebutt  and  Uosenauj  both  situated  in  the  mountains  further  to  the 
eutvard,  are  also  g^reat  seats  of  mining  industry*  Szegedin^  a  large 
tovs  on  the  banks  of  the  Theiss,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Hungarian 
plain,  has  some  manufactures  of  tobacco,  soap,  and  cloth,  and  consider- 
able tmde.  Temesvoar,,  the  principal  place  in  the  province  of  the  Banat, 
ii  a  itroog  fortress,  but  unhealthy,  from  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  a 
nur^Y  district 

(285.)  Knmsiadty  in  the  S.B.  comer  of  Transylvania,  near  the  Turkish 
frontier,  is  tbe  most  industrious  manufacturing  and  commercial  town  in 
^  proriBce.  There  are  numerous  dyers,  fultmongers,  tanners,  and 
QUers;  and  coarse  woollen  cloths,  stockings,  skins,  and  articles  iu 
ieaiJkT,  are  produced  in  great  abundance  and  many  ^  them  supplied  to 
^  peasantry  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  between  which  countries 
ind  the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire  a  considerable  transit  trade  is 
earned  00. 

Boiuei^iuy  (on  the  river  Szambs,  a  tributary  of  the  Theiss),  a  small 
tOTQ  near  the  centre  of  the  province,  is  the  seat  of  the  general  govern- 
^^i  of  Transylvania.  Hermansiadt,  in  the  south  of  the  province,  i» 
viiiiin  the  Transylvanian  portion  of  the  Military  Frontier,  and  was 
funnerij  a  place  of  some  trade,  but  has  declined  iu  importance  :  north- 
^«^tof  it  is  Karisburgf  on  the  Maros,  which  has  a  fine  ca^edral,  and  in 
i^e  neighbourhood  of  which  are  some  gold-mines. 

Peterwaradein^  on  the  0.  bank  of  tbe  Danube,  and  1 70  miles  s.  by  E. 
o:'  Buds;  is  a  strongly  fortified  place.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Dravey 
a  few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Danube,  is  Eszek^  a  place  of  con- 
fitieiable  commercial  importance,  and  strongly  fortified. 

^grum,  near  the  north  bank  of  thu  Save,  is  the  residence  of  the  Ban, 
or  Viceroy,  of  Croatia,  and  is  a  place  of  seme  trade.  Karlstadt^  25 
iai<e8  to  the  a.  w.  (on  the  Kulpa,  an  affluent  of  the  Save),  lies  on  the 
great  line  of  road  across  the  mountains  to  Fiume,  and  has  some  transit 
^8 :  a  liqneor  called  roaoglio  is  extensively  made  here.  Fiume^  on  the 
Adriatic  coast,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero,  is  the  chief  port  of 
t^c  Hungarian  provinces,  and  possesses  a  good  harbour.  It  has  some 
cunofactures  of  tobacco,  paper,  and  rosogiio,  and  exports  corn  and  other 
uu^e  produce,  but  its  trade  is  not  considerable. 

^ora,  Spalatro,  Raguga,  and  Cattaro,  all  situated  on  the  coast  of  Dal- 
nutis,  and  Cvrzoia  (on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Dalmatian  archipelago), 
■re  busy  commercial  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which  carry  on  an  active 
coasting-trade.  Zara  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  province.  In 
tbe  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Spalatro  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the 
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palace  which  formed  the  residence  of  the  Boman  Emperor  Dioc!etiao« 
alter  his  abdication. 

(286.)  The  government  of  Austria  is  an  hereditary  and  ahnost  abao- 
late  monarchy,  in  which  the  chief  legislative  as  well  as  execntlTe  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  Hungary  and  Transylvania  had 
always  possessed  institutions  different  from  the  other  provinces,  and  their 
government  was  regulated  by  the  proceedings  of  a  diet  assembled  at 
Fresburg.  But  the  interference  of  the  Imperial  government  with  the 
guaranteed  privileges  of  the  Hungarian  nation  led  to  a  gallant  tbongh 
unsuccessful  struggle  for  independence  on  the  part  of  Hungary,  in  1849, 
and  the  failure  of  this  effort  has  resulted  in  the  further  curtailment  of 
the  liberties  which  its  people  had  previously  enjoyed.  In  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  the  classes  of  nobles,  citizens  (or  inhabitants  of  the 
towns),  and  peasants,  are  strictly  defined,  and  the  nobles  are  geaerallj 
numerous. 

The  prevalent  religion  is  the  Boman  Catholic,  which  is  professed  br 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  population.  Next  to  it  in  numbers  is  the 
Greek  Church,  the  followers  of  which  are  most  numerous  in  Tran- 
sylvania, Southern  Hungary,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  and  Galicia.  Members 
of  the  Protestant  Churches  are  found  chiefly  in  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania. 

Education  is  not  generally  in  an  advanced  condition  in  Anstna, 
though  more  so  in  the  Grerman  and  Italian  provinces  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  empire.  There  is  throughout  an  extensive  system  of  primary  or 
elementary  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  government,  but  the  in- 
struction imparted  is  frequently  deficient.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Italian 
province,  and  of  Lower  Austria,  are  those  among  whom  education  is 
most  generally  diffused.  There  are  nine  Universities ; — those  of  Fnigne, 
Vienna,  Gratz,  Olmutz,  and  Innsbruck,  in  the  German  provinces  of  the 
empire ; — Fcsth,  in  Hungary ; — ^Lemberg,  in  Galicia ; — Padua  and  Paria, 
in  the  Italian  province.  Between  these  and  the  elementary  schools  an 
gymnasia,  or  high  schools,  establisl^ed  in  most  of  the  principal  towns. 

The  military  resources  of  Austria  are  considerable,  and  a  very  large 
standing  army  is  maintained.  Military  science  is  highly  esteemed,  and 
there  are  various  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  its  cultivation  bx 
Vienna  and  the  other  principal  towns  of  the  empire.  The  people  of  the 
southern  Hungarian  provinces  lead  a  semi*military  life,  and  are  almost 
constantly  under  arms ;  but  their  various  national  antipathies  are  a 
source  of  disunion  and  weakness  to  the  general  government.  The  natr 
is  small,  and  of  modem  date,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  Adriatic  coasts 
and  islands  are  enterprising  ship-builders  and  mariners,  and  much  ad* 
dieted  to  nautical  pursuits. 

SECTION  IlL — FBUSSIA* 

(287.)  Boundaries  and  extent — Prussia  is  bounded  on 

the  north  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  Mecklenburg,  and  Hanover,— 

on  the  west  by  Holland  and  Belgium,  —  on  the  south  bv 

France,  various  small   German   States,    Saxony,  and  the 

"ustrian  Empire, — and  on  the  east  by  Eussia  and  the  so- 
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Called  Kingdom  of  Poland.  From  east  to  west  it  comprises 
17°  of  longitude,  or  more  than  seven  hundred  miles:  its 
greatest  extent  from  north  to  south  (on  the  line  of  the  1&^ 
meridian)  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  total 
area  of  Prussia  is  107,960  English  square  miles,  of  which 
abont  two*thirds  are  in  Germany. 

The  shape  of  Prussia  is  exceedingly  irr^ular,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  territory,  extending  on  both  banks  of 
tiie  river  Rhine,  is  entirely  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
kijigdom. 

The  sea-coast  of  Prussia  is  of  limited  extent,  and  is  almost  entirely 
ronfioed  to  the  Baltic.  It  was,  indeed,  wholly  so,  until  the  recent  acqui- 
sition (by  purchase  from  the  state  of  Oldenhurg)  of  a  small  territoiy  ad- 
jacent to  the  shores  of  the  Jahde,  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea.  The 
Jahde  is  a  gulf  of  the  North  Sea,  situated  about  midway  between  the 
Datch  frontier  (at  the  similar  gulf  of  the  Dollart)  and  the  mouth  of  the 
£ibe,  and  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Weser.  A 
new  ud  fortified  port  is  in  process  of  construction  here  by  Prussia. 

(288.)  Surfacey  Rivers^  Sfc. — The  southern  portions  of 
Prassia  are  in  part  covered  by  the  mountains  of  the  German 
orHercynian  system, — the  central,  northern,  and  eastern 
portions  belong  to  the  region  of  the  great  plain. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Niemen,  the  Vistula^  the 
Oder^  the  Elbe^  and  the  Rhine  (Arts.  36.  and  40.).  Almost 
the  entire  course  of  the  Oder  lies  within  Prussia,  but  only 
portions  of  the  others  are  contained  within  its  limits.  The 
Niemen,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Oder,  all  form  at  iiteir  mouths 
considerable  fresh-water  estuaries,  called  hiiff's,  which  are 
connected  with  the  sea  by  narrow  entrances.  The  Curische 
Raff,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Memel,  and  the  Frische  Haffy 
^hich  forms  the  entrance  to  the  eastern  branches  of  the 
Vistula,  are  each  divided  from  the  sea  by  a  long  and  narrow 
tongne  of  sand ;  a  small  river  called  the  Pregel  flows  into 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Frische  Haff.  The  Stet' 
tmer  Haff^  at  the  entrance  of  the  Oder,  is  protected  by  the 
two  islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin,  between  which  and  the 
mainland  on  either  side  are  three  narrow  channels  or 
straits. 

A  great  number  of  lakes  occur  in  the  plain  to  the  south 
of  the  Baltic,  some  of  which  are  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  in 
length;  many  of  them  have  been  contracted  in  size  by 
ATtificiid  embankments,  and  the  recovered  soil  appropriated 
to  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 

o  4 
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(289.)  Climate,  Productions^  8^c, —  The  climate  of  Prussia 
is  generally  temperate  and  healthy,  bat  on  the  borders  of 
the  Baltic  the  winters  are  severely  cold,  and  the  weather 
changeable,  raw,  and  ^o/g'gj^  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
numerous  lakes,  the  abundant  exhalations  render  the  air 
damp  and  unwholesome,  while  on  some  of  the  sandy  plais^ 
the  heat  of  summer  is  oppressive^  The  central  and  western 
provinces  have  a  milder  and  less  variable  climate.  In  the 
Bouth,  as  the  country  rises  towards  the  mountains,  the  air 
again  becomes  colder,  but  more  salubrious. 

Forests  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  and  in  the  northern 
provinces  alternate  with  marshy  districts,  and  tracts  covered  with  heath. 
The  forest-trees  are  those  belonging  to  central  Europe  in  general  (Art. 
67.)  ;  pines  and  firs  become  more  common  in  the  sandy  plains  waterei 
by  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 

The  woods  abound  with  wild  animals,  among  which  are  deer  of  various 
kinds,  wild  boars,  and  great  numbers  of  foxes.  The  former  of  these 
afford  much  employment  in  the  chase,  and  hunting  is  a  favourite  pur- 
suit with  the  upper  aud  middle  classes  of  the  people.  A  small  kind  of 
field-mouse,  which  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  hamsters,  is  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, and  does  immense  mischief  to  the  productions  of  the  vegetib'- 
kingdom.  WUd  birds  are  also  very  numerous  ;  the  most  abundant  amoc; 
them  are  geese,  bustards,  grouse,  blackcocks,  wild  ducks,  woodcocks,  &c. 
The  rivers  and  lakes  supply  abundance  of  fish. 

The  mineral  produce  has  been  already  noticed  (Art.  56.),  but  themine> 
are  not  worked  to  the  extent  of  which  they  are  capable.  AlmiK 
throughout  Germany  the  soil  is  rich  in  the  varieties  of  earth  used  Id  the 
different  branches  of  the  pottery  and  porcelain  manufactures.  Amher  is  a 
peculiar  production  of  Prussia  (Art.  62.)  ;  great  part  of  it  is  exported  t» 
Turkey,  where  it  is  largely  used  for  the  mouth-pieces  of  pipes  and  t*  r 
various  ornamental  purposes,  to  which  also  it  is  applied  in  Prussia  2U>' 
other  parts  of  Germany. 

(290l)  Inhabitants, —  The  population  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia  amounted,  in  1849,  to  16,331,000, — an  average  •:' 
151  inhabitants  to  the  square  miles.  The  most  populous 
portions  are  Silesia  and  the  province  on  the  Rhine,  and  neil 
so,  Westphalia;  the  least  populous  provinces  are  those  whidi 
extend  along  the  Baltic,  — Pomerania  and  Prussia  proper. 

The  greater  part  of  the  people  of  Prussia  are  German?; 
but  in  Posen,  Prussia,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Silesia,  tb*^ 
inliabitants  are  chiefly  of  Sclavonic- origin,  and  speak  vario 
dialects  of  the  Sclavonic  language.*    Jews  are  numerous  ii 

•  Silesia  was  not  originally  German,  but  became  in  great  measure  so  bl 
the  introduction  of  German  colonists  in  the  twelfth  century.  All  it?  ar^ 
~-»d  industry,  however,  belong  solely  to  the  Geiman  portion  of  its  poji 
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the  towns  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  especially  so  in  th^' 
province  of  Fosen. 

(29 1 .)  Industrial  purmiis  :  Agricidiure,  -^  The  cultiyation 
of  the  soil  is  the  employment  of  three-fourths  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Prussia,  and  many  tracts  naturally  barren  and  un- 
productive have  been  rendered  capable  of  supplying  not 
only  the  wants  of  the  population,  but  of  leaving  a  consider- 
able surplus  for  export.  The  principal  grains  produced  are 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley ;  but  lye  far  exceeds  any  other 
in  quantity,  and  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  people. 
Peas,  beans,  and  buckwheat,  are  also  raised.  The  cultiyation 
of  the  potato  has  greatly  extended  of  late  years,  and  this 
vegetable  forms  the  chief  food  of  many  of  the  labouring 
population.  Agriculture  is  pursued  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner  in  some  of  the  provinces,  especially  in  Posen  and 
Prussia,  where,  notwithstanding,  a  great  abundance  of  corn 
is  raised,  and  large  quantities  exported. 

Fiax  ismacb  ^rown  fhrotighottt  the  CouBtiy,  especially  in  the  province 
of  Silesia,  in  which  also  nuu/(jer  and  wood  are  extensively  cultivated. 
Tobacco  and  hops  are  grown  to  a  limited  extent,  and  chicory  is  largely 
ealtivated  in  some  districts.  Great  quantities  of  beet-root  are  grown 
for  the  pnrpose  of  making  sugar. 

The  vine  is  grown  in  the  provinces  on  theBhine,  and  wine  of  excellent 
quality  is  produced  there  :  in  the  central  and  south-eastern  provinces  it 
i^  of  inferior  strength  and  flavour.  In  Silesia  silk  is  produced  to  a  small 
extent ;  in  Brandenburg  the  silkworm  thrives  well,  and  the  quantity  of 
■filk  obtained  is  considerable)  though  nbt  enough  for  the  supply  of  the 
raanufacturcr. 

Sbeep  are  numerously  reared,  especially  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  and 
5Mpply  great  part  of  the  wool  required  for  manufacturing  purposes :  somo 
t'Ti-i^  wool  is  imported,  but  a  greater  quantity  of  native  growth  is  ex- 
]'<'rted.  The  quality  of  the  wool  yielded  by  the  native  German  sheep  is 
not  good,  but  has  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of  the  fine-woolled 
merino  breed  of  Spain,  and  merinos  of  pure  breed  are  now  very  nume- 
r-)us.  The  breeding  of  swine  is  a  considerable  employment,  particularly 
in  the  provinces  of  Westphalia  and  Fomerania ;  and  the  hams,  bacon, 
vM  sausages,  made  from  them,  form  great  part  of  the  animal  food  of  the 
>  <  )ple.  Cattle  are  most  abundant  in  the  north-eastern  provinces,  *but  are 
:.o'  nmnerous  compared  with  the  extent  of  land.  Indeed  the  proportion 
(>t  land  aHotted  to  pasture  is  generally  deficient  throughout  the  kingdom, 
o-.ring  to  the  great  extent  covered  with  forests. 

The  rearing  of  bees  is  extensively  pursued  in  many  parts,  and  much 
honey  and  wax  produced,  some  of  which  is  exported. 

(292.)  Manufactures, — The  most  considerable  manufac- 
tures are  those  of  linen  and  woollen  goods,  especiallj 
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fermer.     Silesia,  and  the  province  on  the  Rhine,  are  the 
most  manufactaring  portions  of  the  kingdom. 

Fine  linens  are  made  chieflj  in  Silesia,  and  the  coarser 
kinds  in  Westphalia.  Woollen  goods  are  extensively  made 
in  Brandenburg,  and  wpollen  cloths  and  metal  works  in  the 
Bhenish  province,  in  which  latter,  indeed,  every  branch  of 
manufacturing  industry  is  carried  on.  Metal-works  are  also 
pursued  to  a  considerable  extent  in  parts  of  Westphalia, 
Saxony,  Silesia,  and  other  provinces. 

The  cotton-manafactnre  has  increased  of  late  years,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  cotton-twist  is  imported  from  Great  Britain,  besides  what  is  span 
in  the  country;  the  towns  of  Aachen^  Cologne,  Elberfetd,  and  Berlin,  are 
its  chief  seats.  ^Elberfdd  (to  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  lat.  51^  16',  long.  7° 
12^)  is  particalarly  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  red  dyes. 

The  making  of  silk  goods  is  carried  on  at  Berlin,  Cologne,  Elberfeld^ 
and  other  places,  and  has  recently  made  rapid  progress.  The  iron  and 
other  metal  manufactures  are  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  home 
consumption. 

Until  of  late  years,  the  manufactures  of  Prussia  and  other  parts  of 
Germany  were  chiefly  domestic,  and  were  only  carried  on  upon  a  small 
scale  ;  but  large  establishments  now  exist  in  the  towns  above  mentioned, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  places,  and  besides  supplying  the  home  con- 1 
sumption  the  manufacturers  of  Prussia  export  great  quantities  of  goods 
to  Russia,  Poland,  and  other  European  countries.  Prussia  is,  in  fact,  | 
entering  largely  into  the  great  field  of  manufacturing  and  commercial 
competition. 

Besides  the  above-named  articles,  the  various  manufactures  of  paper^ 
leather,  tobacco,  snuffy  sngar,  soap  and  candles,  earthenware,  porcelain, 
&C.,  are  extensively  carried  on  tluronghoot  the  kingdonu  Berlin  is  cele- 
brated for  its  glass  and  porcelain,  and  also  for  its  ornamental  iron-works. 
Here,  and  in  the  other  large  cities,  the  engravers,  goldsmiths,  jewellers, 
watchmakers,  and  other  ornamental  artificers,  are  numerous  and  skilful 

The  establishments  for  brewing  and  distilling  spirits  are  numerous 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  beer  is  largely  consumed  by  the  people. 

(293.)  Commerce, — The  principal  articles  of  import  are 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  spices,  and  other  colonial  produce ;  gold, 
mercury,  tin ;  French  and  Hungarian  wines,  raw  cotton 
and  cotton-twist,  silk,  and  leaf-tobacco.  The  principal 
exports  are  corn,  timber,  wool,  linen  and  woollen  manufac- 
tures, and  linen  yam  ;  iron,  copper,  and  brass  work ;  zinc, 
glass  and  porcelain,  tobacco,  salt  meat  (including  Westphalia 
hams),  wax,  Prussian  blue,  amber,  &c. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Prussia  is  checked  by  the  limited  extent  of 
her  sea-coast,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  carried  on  by  ships  belonging 
to  other  nations,  of  which  the  British  are  most-  numerous.  The  ccmi- 
merce  by  land,  and  by  inland  navigation,  is  principolly  with  Austnii 
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lad  Basna.  Prom  Austria,  the  Prassians  receive  salt  and  wine,  and 
RDdllneQ-yam  in  exchange ;  from  Russia  they  import  hemp,  talloiv,  hides, 
nd  other  raw  produce,  and  send  linen  and  woollen  cloths  in  retam» 
1^  proTinces  on  the  Rhine  cany  on  very  considerable  traffic  in  wine 
and  mannfactored  goods  with  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  neighbouring 
Geraum  states. 

The  internal  trade  of  Prussia  has  been  largely  promoted  l)y  the  form- 
ttioQ  of  a  Commercial  League  with  the  other  German  States,  for  some 
notice  of  which  see  Art.  309. 

(294.)  Internal  communication. — The  roads  in  Prussia,  and  also  in 
other  puts  of  Germany,  are  not  generally  good,  but  have  been  of  late 
yttn  greatly  improved  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  towns. 
In  the  remoter  districts  they  are  still  very  bad,  and  little  suited  for 
curiago. 

Bailways  now  extend  through  almost  every  part  of  Prussia,  and  form 
a  commimication  between  all  the  great  cities  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as 
vith  tl»  principal  towns  of  other  portions  of  Germany.  Berlin,  the 
npital,  is  connected  with  Dresden,  Brealau,  Konigsberg,  Dantzic,  Stettin, 
Hamborg,  Hanover,  Cologne,  Aachen,  and  Liege  (in  Belgium),  and  an 
aninternipted  railway  communication  is  formed  from  Ostend,  on  the 
'i^ons  of  die  North  Sea,  to  the  most  eastern  extremity  of  Silesia,  and. 
^^om  to  Cracow  and  Warsaw.  * 

Caiols  are  not  numerous  ;  the  principal  are  those  which  connect  the 
tribataries  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital  Bat  the  rivers  are  largely  used  for  the  purpose  of  inland  navi- 
saiioQ,  and  immense  quantities  of  com  are  brought  down  the  Vistula, 
f*nn  Poland  and  the  provinces  of  Austria  and  Bussia  adjacent  to  its 
<^Mne,  or  watered  by  its  tributaries. 

(295).  National  ditfisioTis. — ^Ptussia  consists  of  8  provinces, 
which  are  divided  into  25  governments,  and  these  again  into 
circles.  Of  the  provinces,  Westphalia  and  the  Rhenish  pro* 
vince  constitute  the  western  and  detached  portion  of  the 
tingdom:  Prussian  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  and 
Silesia,  form  the  central  and  larger  part  of  its  territory ; 
Posen  and  Prussia  proper  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  Grermany, 
ud  extend  along  its  eastern  borders. 

^  principal  towns  in  each  province,  with  theur  populations,  wre 
Hated  in  the  subjoined  Table :— 

tN  GERM  ANY. 

P^o^Mct.  Towns,  with  population. 

'^cobh  fro? laee  -       Cologne,  95,000  —  Aachen,  .W.OOO—  Barmen,  36,000  ~  BlberftlcL 

38,000— Dutaeldorf,  26,000— Crefeld,  83,000 —Coblenti,  33,000 
—  Treref,  19,000— Bonn,  14,000— Wesel,  13.000— Kreuinacb,< 
9000  —  Hobescheid,  1 1,000—  Neuis,  9000-.Mulheim,  iO.UOO— 
Clevef,  MOO— Saaibruck,  9000  —  Duifburg,  8000— Emme* 

,_  rich,  6fi00. 

Wo^halia  •  •   «       Hanster,  94.000  —  Iserlohn,  10,000— Minden,  19,000  —  Soett». 

9000 — Paderborn,  9000  —  Herford,  8000—  Dortmund,  7000 — 
Bielefeld,  &800— Amtberg,  4000. 
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Frovkicet.  Towns,  with  population. 

Saxony    ....       Magdeburg,  66,000 —  Halle.  33,000  — Erfurt,  31  JXIO—Halber. 

stadt,  19.000— Burg,  14,000— Quedlinbarg,  14,000  — Naum- 
bare,  13,000— Muhlhausen,  13,000  —  Nordhauseo,  13,(1^X1- 
Aicherslebeo,  10.000  —  Zeits,  12,000  — Meraeburg,  ll.ouO- 
Wittenberg,  9000— Weistenfels,  9U00— Eilenburg,  8000- 
Eisleben,  8000—  Subl,  7100— Sals wedel.  TOOO-^Scbotiebeck, 
8000— TorRau,  9000. 

Brandenburg   -    -       Berlin,    408,000  —  Potsdam,   40,000—  Frankfort-on-the-Odcr, 

30,000— Brandenburg,  17,600— Prenslao,  12,000— Landsberg, 
18.000  ^  Guben.  1 1.000  —  Kotbus,  8000  —  KuatHft,  80l«. 

Pomeranla   .    .    -        Stettin,  47,000— StraUund,  19,000- Stargard,  13,000— Gr^ifs- 

wald,  12.000—  Kolberg,  9700  — Anklam,  7000—  Kotlin,  8700- 
Swtnemunde,  3600. 

BUetia     ....       Breslau,ll2,000—Gorlits,  18,000— Grots  Glogau,  15,000^  Li«?- 

nitz,  14,000— Brieg,  12,000— Nelsse,  17,000— Grunberg,  W*^ 

—  Schweldnitz,    13,000— Goldberg.  7000— Hirachbeig,  im 

—  GUtx,  10/XX)—  Oppeln.  7700-^  Ratibor,  8000« 

BEYOND  THE  LIMITS  OF  GERMANY. 

POien  -   •   .        '       t*oaen,  45.000— Liwa,  10,000— RawlCach,  IOkOOO<-«Brombe^. 

11,000  —  Gnesen,  7000. 

Prasf la  proper  -    .*       KSnIgiberg,  75.000  <»  Dantsie,  66,000— EIMng»  22,000—  Tn«it 

13,800— rhom,  12.000- Meinel,  10,000— Insterburg,  10.'>'i 

—  Braontberg,  8000—  Gambinnen.TOOO—  Harienburg,  70' 0. 

C296.)  Berlin^  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  is  situated  on  the  Spree 
(a  small  river  which  flows  into  the  Havel,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe),  iu 
the  midst  of  a  flat  and  sandy  plain.  The  Spree  intersects  the  city,  insu- 
lating one  of  its  qruarters,  and  is  crossed  by  more  than  40  bridges,  chieti; 
of  stone :  it  is  navigable  for  barges,  and  is  connected  by  canals  both 
with  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe.  Berlin  is,  on  the  whole,  a  handsome  city, 
and  some  portions  of  it  rival  in  architectural  magnificence  any  of  th'j 
European  capitals.  The  principal  street  (upwards  of  a  mile  in  length < 
is  divided  into  five  avenues  by  rows  of  lime,  chestnut,  and  other  trees. 
and  is  lined  on  either  side  by  splendid  palaces  and  public  boilding^ 
The  whole  of  the  city  and  suburbs  are  enclosed  by  a  wall. 

The  royal  library  of  Berlin  contains  more  than  400,000  volumes  :  tk 
museum  is  much  celebrated  for  its  collection  of  vases  and  works  of  an ; 
and  the  University  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  is  attended  by  nomc- 
roiis  students.  Berlin  forms  the  literary  capital  of  Northern  Germanj. 
and  is  the  residence  of  many  persons  of  eminence  in  various  branches  c 
science,  and  of  a  great  number  of  individuals  professionally  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  of  literature. 

The  manufactures  of  Beriin  include  a  great  variety  of  artide?,  <"' 
which  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  goods,  with  porcelain  and  cast-irtr 
works,  ar«  the  most  important  For  the  last,  especially,  wbie^  compri' 
a  great  variety  of  both  useful  and  ornamental  articles,  the  artizans  ^ 
this  city  are  partictdarly  celebrated.  In  Berlin,  as  in  all  paits  o 
Germany,  the  custom  of  smoking  prevails  among  all  classes,  and  masii 
forms  a  general  source  of  recreation. 

The  town  of  Potsdam,  18  miles  to  the  s.  w.  of  Berlin,  on  the  hanks  cf 
the  Havel,  contains  the  palace  of  Sans  SoucI,  the  most  frequent  resident 
of  the  sovereign,  and  is  a  great  station  for  the  Prussian  army. 

Frankfort-on-the-Oder  (chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river),  50  milt- 
E.  by  8.  of  Berlin,  is  an  industrious  manufacturing  and  commercial  ciiy. 
and  is  the  seat  of  three  great  annual  fairs,  which  are  attended  i: 
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nnmeroiis  merdiantB  and  dealers  firom  foreign  eoimtries,  as  well  as 
from  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  at  which  a  large  amonnt  of  baslness  is 
transacted. 

Bresftw,  on  the  Oder.  190  miles  &  E.  of  Berlin,  is  the  capital  of  the 
prorince  of  Silesia,  and  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom  in  population 
and  isapcrtanee.  It  has  extensive  manufactories,  numerous  breweries 
and  distilleries,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  commerce.  Besides 
its  o?m  products,  the  greater  part  of  the  linen  and  other  goods  mano- 
factnred  in  Silesia  are  disposed  of  at  its  fairs.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a 
UniTersity. 

Posenf  a  large  commercial  city,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that 
name,  is  situated  on  the  Warta,  a  tributary  of  the  Oder.  It  has  a  great 
trade  in  agricultural  produce. 

Dantac,  situated  on  the  western  branch  of  the  Vistula,  near  its 
month,  is  the  most  important  station  in  the  kingdtmi  for  foreign  com- 
merce, and  is  one  of  the  greatest  corn-shipping  ports  in  the  world.  It 
has  a  great  number  of  distilleries  and  breweries,  the  latter  of  which  pro- 
dace  a  kind  of  black  beer  in  very  general  request ;  besides  large  establish- 
meats  for  grinding  flour,  with  dye-works,  sugar-refineries,  manufactories 
of  fire-arms,  &c  It  is  an  ancient  and  badly  built  city,  and  is  strongly 
fortified.  Efhing^  upon  a  small  river  of  that  name  which  flows  into  the 
Frische  EaS  (to  the  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula),  is  a  considerable 
commercial  town. 

KOmgsberg,  to  the  K.  E.  of  Dantzic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pregel, 
is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Prussia  Proper,  and  has  considerable 
trade.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  University.  MemeU  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Cnrische  Hafl^,  near  the  most  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  king- 
dom, is  a  flourishing  sea-port,  with  considerable  trade  in  timber  and 
corn. 

Statifk^  the  capital  of  Pomerania,  is  a  fortified  town  on  the  Oder, 
(.>H}ve  the  estuary  which  forms  the  entrance  to  that  river  (Art.  288.). 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  commerce,  and  one  of  the  principal  sea-poi*ts 
in  the  kingdom.  Stralsund,  on  the  shores  of  the  strait  which  lies  be- 
ttrcen  the  island  of  Rugen  and  the  mainland,  is  also  a  commercial  town 
of  some  impottance. 

Magdeburg  (the  capital  of  Prussian  Saxony),  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  75  miles  W.8.W.  of  Berlin,  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Europe,  and  the  chief  citadel  of  the  Prussian  kingdom.  It  is  an  indus- 
trious commercial  town,  and  has  considerable  manufactures.  —  Halle, 
situated  on  the  Saale  (a  tributary  of  the  Elbe),  88  miles  8.  w.  of  Berlin, 
is  a  busy  commercial  town,  and  is  also  the  seat  of  a  University.  It  is 
particnlarly  noted  for  the  activity  of  its  printing-presses,  and  numerous 
hooks  are  published  there.  The  town  of  EisUben,  20  miles  to  the  w.  of 
ilailc,  is  distinguished  as  the  birth-place  of  the  great  reformer,  Martin 
Luther, 

Mttngter,  the  capital  of  Westphalia,  situated  at  a  short  distance  firom 
the  river  Ems,  is  a  busy  commercial  town.  Iserkhn,  42  miles  to  the 
>(>nthward,  in  the  same  province,  is  noted  for  the  immense  quantity  of 
articles  of  copper,  brass,  and  iron,  made  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  for 
t!u.  rich  mines  of  calamine  (zinc)  at  a  short  distance. 
Cologne  (in  German,  KSln),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  is  the  th' 
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.  city  in  importance  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  a  great  seat  of  mannfactiiriDg 
■  indnstrj.  It  is  also  the  entrepot  of  a  considerable  commerce  between 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Germany.  A  noted 
production  of  this  city  is  the  kind  of  spirituous  liquid  which  bears  its 
name  (eav  de  Cologne)^  which  is  made  and  exported  in  rerj  large  qiian* 
tities.  Cologne  is  a  badly  built  and  dirty  town,  consisting  dbiefly  of 
narrow  and  irregular  streets  and  lanes  ;  but  its  cathedral  (which,  though 
of  ancient  foundation,  is  only  now  in  progress  towards  completion)  is  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Europe. 
Bonn,  13  miles  to  the  s.  of  Cologne  and  also  on  the  left  bank  of  the  BMne, 
is  the  seat  of  a  University. 

Dussddorf,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine,  below  Cologne,  is  a  con- 
siderable place,  and  serves  as  the  shipping  port  for  a  great  nomber  of 
manufacturing  towns  situated  within  its  district,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  adjmning  towns  of  Elberfield  and  Bamunj  situated  about 
1 5  miles  to  the  eastward.  Besides  these  are  Crefeld,  Duiabwrg^  Cleva, 
and  many  other  places,  all  the  seats  of  an  industrious  manufacturing  and 
trading  population.  Below  Dnsseldorf  are  Wesel  and  Emmerich^  botli 
free  ports  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

The  town  of  Cdlentz,  at  the  junction  of  the  Moselle  with  die  Bbine, 
is  surrounded  by  fortifications,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Bhine 
is  the  strong  fortress  of  EhrenbreiMeint  occupying  the  summit  of  a  hil 
The  whole  forms  a  powerful  citadel  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom. 

Treves,  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  63  miles  above  Coblentz,  is  an 
ancient  and  celebrated  city,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  sovereign  arch* 
bishopric.  The  valley  of  the  Moselle  is  here  a  beautiful  and  fertile  dis> 
trict,  thickly  planted  with  vineyards,  from  which  is  produced  the  vine 
which  bears  its  name. 

Aachen  (French,  Aix-la-ChapeUe'),  4Q  miles  to  the  west  of  Cologne, 
and  near  the  frontier  of  Belgium,  has  important  manufactures  of  ivooUen 
cloths  and  cotton,  and  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  needles:  watch- 
making, jewellery,  and  other  branches  of  industry,  are  eztensiveir 
carried  on.  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  also  resorted  to  for  its  mineral  waten, 
which  are  of  sulphureous  quality,  and  of  high  temperature  (143°  Fahr) 
The  surrounding  tract  of  country  contains  numerous  small  towns,  diy 
tinguished  for  their  manufacturing  industry,  and  several  of  which  have 
^extensive  metal-works.  Among  these  are  Eupen,  Malmedy,  Don^ 
^ulich,  and  many  others. 

The  principal  sea-ports  of  Prussia  are  Vantzie,  KdnigAerg,  Elbins, 
Memel,  Stettin,  Stralsund,  Kolberg  (adjacent  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
K.E.  of  Stettin),  and  Stmnemunde,  which  latter  is  situated  on  the  islaii> 
of  Usedom,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Stettiner  Hafil  The  chief  commerci^il 
towns  in  the  interior  are  Berlin,  Elber/eld,  Cologne,  Breslau,  and  Frank- 
/ort-on-the-  Oder, 

In  each  of  the  provinces  there  are  numerous  fortified  towns,  some  d 
the  principal  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

(297.)  The  government  of  Prussia  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  almcN 
absolute  in  power,  though  some  progress  has  of  late  been  made  towarii: 
the  attainment  of  freer  political  institutions.  Bol^  the  legislative  &c^ 
executive  powers  are  vested  in  the  king. 
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The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Protestant,  In  yarious  fonns,  to  which 
about  three-fifths  of  Sie  inhabitants  of  Prassia  belong ;  the  remaining 
two-fifths  are  chiefly  members  of  the  Bomfui  Catholic  Church,  but  there 
are  also  nnmerons  Jews.  The  Protestant  population  predominates  in 
the  provinces  of  Brandenburg,  Fomerania,  and  Saxonj, — the  Boman 
Catholic  in  the  Bhenish  province,  Westphalia,  and  Posen,  The  other 
provinces  are  nearly  equally  divided  in  this  respect. 

Public  instruction  is  in  a  highly  advanced  state  in  Prussia,  more  so, 
upon  the  whole,  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  education 
of  the  people  is  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the  state,  and  parents  of 
all  classes  are  compelled  to  provide  their  children  with  instruction,  either 
by  giving  them  a  proper  education  at  home,  or  by  sending  them  to 
schools  provided  for  the  purpose  at  the  public  expense.  Every  parish 
has  an  elementary  school,  and  every  town  one  burgh  school  or  more, 
according,  to  the  population.  Above  these  are  gymnasiums,  or  schools 
of  a  higher  order,  and  in  which  classical  learning  is  pursued ;  and  there 
are  also  numerous  normal  schools,  for  the  training  of  properly  qualified 
masters.  This  intellectual  culture,  however,  is  not  always  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  training  of  the  moral  faculties. 

Prussia  contains  seven  universities  ;  those  of  Berlin,  Breslau,  Halle, 
Bonn,  Konigsberg,  Munster,  and  Griefswald.  There  are  numerous 
public  libraries  in  the  different  proyincial  towns,  and  learning  is  through- 
ODt  held  in  very  high  estimation. 

Prussia  is  essentially  a  military  nation,  and  maintains  a  large  stand* 
n^  army.  All  classes  of  the  male  population  (with  the  exception 
^nly  of  ministers  of  religion,  teachers  of  schools,  persons  in  the  civil 
?o}pIoy  of  government,  and  professors  in  the  universities)  are  liable  to 
)e  called  on,  under  certam  regulations,  to  take  part  in  military  service, 
H)  that  the  country  may  almost  be  said  to  consist  of  a  nation  of  soldiersi 
md  the  highest  value  is  attached  to  military  distinction. 
Prussia  has  no  navy  of  any  consequence^  nor  any  foreign  colonies,. 
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(298.)  The  remaining  states  of  Germany,  after  Austria 
nd  Prussia,  are  enumerated  in  the  following  Table,  with 
he  area  and  population  of  each ;  — 


Bavaria       .       .       .  • 

Hanowr      -       »       -  • 

Wxirteinberg       -       .  . 
Badc^D          .... 

Saxonj        -       .       .  . 
Mecklenburg  (2) 

HeMen-Casiel     .       .  « 
Hetien.Darinstadt 

HolttefQ  and  Lauenburg  - 
Oldenburg  .... 

I^uxemburg        .      .  . 

Nau«aa        -       .      ^.  - 

Brunswick  .       .       .  • 

SachMD-Weimar       ^  • 


Areata 

No.  of 

En^. 

Popa. 

kihabitantf 

sq.  miles. 

lation. 

to  sq.  mile. 

29,628 

4.519.000 

152 

14,846 

1,769,000 

118 

7658 

1,733,000 

226 

A9I8 

1,963,000 

230 

5776 

1,836,000 

317 

5612 

630,000 

170 

4439 

755,000 

141 

8761 

853,000 

♦i27 

37i!) 

527,000 

112 

2421 

279.000 

115 

1^42 

889,000 

211 

17ftO 

425,000 

242 

1531 

209,000 

175 

141» 

.  361,000 

18a 

Area  So 

Eag. 

Popu- 

■q. miles. 

lation. 

971 

163,000 

799 

150.000 

510 

132.000 

1020 

156,000 

659 

180,000 

4M 

65,000 

645 

187,000 

593 

110,000 

461 

68,000 

106 

84,009 

53 

6.300 

151 

188,000 

187 

47,000 

106 

73,000 

38 

68,000 
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*fo.of 
infaabUants 
to  sq.  mUe^ 

Sachsen-Meinlngen     .       -       •  971  163,000  167 

Sachien-Cobarg-Gotha     -       -  799  150.000  1R7 

Sachwn-AJteaburg     .       ^       -  510  132.000  858 

Anhalt(3) 1020  156,000  153 

Schwartburg  <2)         ...  659  180,000  197 

Hohenzoilern  (^       *       «       ,.  453  65,000  143 

Lipne(2)    •       -       .       .       ^  645  187,000  212 

Reus*  (2) 593  110,000  185 

Waldcck      .       .        .       -       .  461  68,000  125 

Hessen-Hombttrg       .       »       -  106  84,009  226 

Lichtenstein        ....  53  6.300  118 

Hamburg 

Lubeok 

Bremen 

Frankfort 

(299.)  Bayabia  consists  of  two  distinct  portions,  the  larger 
of  which  extends  from  the  parallel  of  50^  40'  southward  to 
the  borders  of  Tyrol,  and  from  the  meridian  of  9®  on  the  west 
to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  and  Upper  Austria  on  the  east. 
It  forms  an  upland  plain  or  table-land  (Art.  25,),  which  is 
crossed  by  the  Danube  from  west  to  east,  and  the  northern 
part  of  which  is  watered  by  the  Mayn  and  its  tributaries;, 
belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine.  The  smaller  and  de- 
tached portion  of  Bavaria  lies  to  the  westward  of  the  Rhine. 
and  adjoins  France  on  the  south  and  the  territory  of  Prussia 
on  the  west :  it  is  hilly,  and  includes  the  northern  parts  of 
the  chain  of  the  Yosges  Mountains  (Art.  26.). 

(300.)  WuRTEMBERG  adjoins  Bavaria  on  the  east  and  the 
territory  of  Baden  on  the  west,  and  is  almost  wholly  enclosed 
by  the  dominions  of  those  two  states.  On  the  south  it 
touches  on  the  Lake  of  Constance.  It  is  watered  by  part 
of  the  Upper  Danube,  and  by  the  Neckar,  an  affluent  of  the 
£hine.  Wurtemberg  is  a  hUly  district,  lliough  nowhere  of 
^reat  elevation, 

(301.)  Baden  is  a  narrow  strip  of  territory,  of  semicircaltf 
shape,  extending  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  it  con- 
tains the  range  of  the  Schwarz  Wald,  or  Black  Forest,  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  which  is  the  source  of  the  Danube  (Aria. 
25.  and  38.).  Baden  is  throughout  hilly,  and  is  a  highly 
picturesque  and  fertile  district. 

(302.)  Saxony  is  enclosed  by  the  dominions  of  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  and  the  Austrian  province  of  Bohemia,  £rom  thi! 
latter  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  chain  called  ihe  Er 
Gebirge.     The  south-eastern  parts,  adjacent  to  these  moan- 
tains,  are  hilly,  and  form  a  district  -which,  from  its  pif- 

'fjsque  character,  is  called  the  Saxon  Switzerland :  tLc 
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Bortheni  parts  ftre  level,  and  belong  to  the  great  plain. 
SaxoDj  18  eroesed  bj  the  Elbe  from  s.  e.  to  x.  w.,  and  is 
watered  bj  nomerons  tribntaries  of  that  river. 

(303.)  The  territory  of  Hakover  forms  the  north-western 
|Art  of  G^nnan  J.  Its  northern  boundary  is  the  North  Sea ; 
00  the  Booth  it  is  bounded  by  the  Prussian  dominions^  on  the 
<^tst  bj  PniBsia  and  the  eourse  of  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  west 
by  Holland.  A  small  detached  portion  of  Hanover  is  sepa* 
ttted  from  the  rest  of  the  state  by  the  little  territory  of  Bruns- 
wick. The  state  of  Oldenburg  is  entirely  included  within 
the  Umits  of  Hanover,  and  touches  upon  the  shores  of  the 
North  Sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Weser. 

Netrly  the  whole  of  Hanover  belongs  to  the  region  of  the 
great  plain  (Art  81.),  which  to  the  west  of  the  Elbe  consists 
cbielij  of  extensive  tracts  of  sand  covered  with  furze  and 

•       •  • 

jumper)  or  of  vast  moors  and  marsh-land.  The  lowlands  on 
^fiOMt  are  in  some  eases  below  the  sea-level,  and  are  kept 
from  inimdation  by  means  of  dykes,  as  in  HoUand :  these 
lands  tre,  however,  the  most  productive  portion  of  the  king- 
'iooL  In  the  detached  portion  of  Hanover,  to  the  s.  e.,  is 
the  group  of  the  Harit  Mountains  (Art.  25.);  their  highest 
^onunit,  the  Brocken,  is  witUn  the  limits  of  the  Prussian 
tffritorr, 

(304.)  Mecklenbubg  lies  to  the  north  and  west  of  the 
ftusflan  dominions,  between  the  provinces  of  Brandenburg 
uuiPomerania,  the  BaHie  Sea,  and  the  course  of  the  Elbe. 
It  consUts  of  a  sandy  plain,  interspersed  with  forests  and 
«^e9,  some  of  the  latter  of  which  are  of  considerable  size. 
Mecklenburg  form&  two  distinct  states,  distinguished  as 
^fcklenhurg^Sckwerin  and  Mecklenhurg'StrelitZy  the  latter 
^  which  is  the  smaller,  and  forms  the  more  eastern  part  of 
the  territory. 

To  the  west  of  Mecklenburg  are  Holsiein  and  Lauenburg, 
irhich  extend  between  the  Bsdtic  and  North  Seas,  and  form 
put  of  the  territories  of  Denmark.  The  German  portion  of 
^'Uembiirg  belongs  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
lias  been  already  noticed  (Art.  250.). 

The  territories  of  Hessen-  Cassel,  ffessen-Darmstadt,  and 
tjie  Tarioas  smaller  states,  consist  of  several  detached  por- 
tioDfl,  which  are  so  mixed  up  with  one  another,  and  with 
Cerent  parts  of  the  Prussian  provinces,  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  acquire^  any  correct  idea  of  their  relative  situation 
^thout  reference  to  maps  upon  a  large  scale  ;  and  even  then 
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.their  number  and  irregular  forms  rather  confuse  than  assii 
the  memory.  They  are  in  general  hilly,  well-watered,  an 
fertile  territories.  lAchtensteiny  the  smallest,  is  situated  o 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhine,  above  the  Lake  of  Constance 
adjacent  to  Switzerland  and  the  Austrian  province  of  Tyro 
(305.)  The  climate  and  natural  prodtictions  of  the  aboT 
territories  resemble  those  of  the  German  provinces  of  Prussi 
and  Austria,  allowance  being  made  for  the  differences  pre 
duced  by  the  gradual  increase  of  temperature  from  north  t 
south.  In  the  northern  plains  the  atmosphere  is  humid  an 
variable,  and  influenced  by  the  fogs  and  tempests  from  tfa 
two  adjacent  seas.  In  the  central  and  southern  parts  th 
hills  form  a  barrier  against  the  effects  of  the  maritime  cli 
mate ;  the  sky  is  not  obscured  by  mists,  and  the  regalar  sue 
cession  of  the  seasons  not  interrupted  by  the  stormy  wind 
prevalent  further  to  the  north. 

The  soil  of  Gtermany  is  generally  prodnctire.  Among  the  heathy  an 
-sandy  plains  in  the  north  are  fertile  tracts  bordering  on  the  rivers,  i 
which  abundant  crops  of  com  are  raised  ;  and  the  beaatiful  valleys  ani 
small  plains  among  the  hilly  regions  often  rival  in  fertility  the  best  allu 
vial  soils  of  other  countries.  In  general,  the  soil  of  the  jwrth  is  heavi 
and  better  adapted  for  com ;  that  of  the  aoutk^  light,  and  more  suited  t 
the  p*owth  of  the  vine.  The  proportion  of  good  soil  is  greatest  in  th 
middle  districts,  between  the  sandy  plains  of  the  north  and  the  mountain 
of  the  south.  The  territory  bordering  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhin* 
and  watered  by  its  tributaries  the  Neckar  and  Mayn  (belonging  to  tli 
states  of  Baden,  Hessen-Darmstadt,  and  Nassau),  has  a  warmer  climal 
and  richer  soil  than  any  other  part  of  Germany  ;  the  chestnut  an 
almond  trees  abound  here,  and  grapes  of  the  finest  quality  are  grown. 

There  are  extensive  forests  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  wild  aninu^ 
are  numerous  (Art.  2S9.),  The  mineral  productions  are  varied  an 
abundant  (Art.  56.). 

(306.)  Inhabitants. — The  total  population  of  Grerman 
amounts  to  41,213,000,  an  average  of  168  to  the  square  mile 
but  of  these,  nearly  12  millions  are  inhabitants  of  the  Germa 
provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  12^  millions  belong  I 
the  German  portions  of  Prussia.  Deducting  these,  the  tot^ 
population  of  the  remaining  German  states  is  a  little  moi 
than  17,000,000. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  who  are  numerous  in  many  of  tl 
towns,  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  smaller  German  States  belong  | 
the  Germanic  or  Teutonic  race,  divided  only  by  the  two  dialects  of  the 
language  known  as  the  High  Dutch  and  the  Low  Dutch.  The  latter  • 
these  prevails  in  the  northern  staes,  and  in  the  Prussian  provinces  < 
he  Rhine,  Westphalia  Tomerania,  and  Brandenburg,  but  the  fonner  i 
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^  Ifflguige  of  instraction  in  the  schools  tliroiighoaC  the  conntrj,  aii4 
ii  genenllj  understood  bj  all  classes  of  the  people. 

TboDgh  populous  in  particolar  parts,  Grermanj  is,  on  the  whole,  thinljr 
iolubited  compared  with  some  other  European  countries.  Saxony  is 
theool/  portion  which  has  more  than  800  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile  : 
Bext  in  order  of  populousoess  is  the  Rhenish  province  of  Frussia,  and 
after  that,  Austrian  Silesia,  Nassau,  and  Hessen- Darmstadt,  with  a  few 
other  of  die  smaller  states,  and  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Bohemia  and 
Horam.  The  least  populous  portions  are  the  sandjr  plains  of  the  north, 
adjacent  to  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas. 

(307.)  Industrial  pursttits.-^The  agriculture  is  similar  to 
thit  of  the  German  provinces  of  Austria  and  Prussia :  rye  is 
much  more  extensively  grown  than  wheat,  especially  in  tho 
north,  and  forms,  with  potatoes,  the  chief  food  of  the  pea* 
Euitry.  Barley  and  oats  are  also  largely  cultivated.  AU 
lowing  for  the  great  extent  of  land  in  cultivation,  the  pro-^ 
dace  of  the  soil  is  not,  on  the  whole,  considerable  ;  but  as 
t]Ire^fo1uihs  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  ^riculture, 
tfaere  is  a  surplus  of  com  for  exportation. 

The  cultivation  of  garden  vegetables  is  carried  to  great  perfection,  espe* 
ciaO/that  of  the  cahbage,  which 'is  largely  consumed  and  exported  in 
the  foim  of  sauer-kraMit  Flax  is  raised  in  great  abundance,  and  supplies 
cmploTment  in  spinning  to  the  families  of  the  peasantry  during  the 
winter  season,  besides  affording  the  material  for  manufacture  upon  a 
%c  scale.  Great  quantities  of  rape  and  Unseed  are  grown,  and  made 
^  oU.  Hemp  is  raised,  but  not  in  sufficient  abundance  to  render  un« 
i^^cnsary  considerable  import  from  Russia.  The  vine  is  grown  in  the 
Moth,  and  the  wines  of  the  finest  quality  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Mayn.  But  the  whole  quantity  of  wine  made  in 
Gennany  is  not  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  produce  of  France,  and 
^  little  is  exported.  Madder  and  liquorice  are  extensively  produced  in 
Bsraria,  and  form  considerable  articles  of  export. 

Wool  is  a  staple  produce  of  Saxony,  where  great  attention  is  paid  to 
^  breeding  of  sheep,  and  some  of  the  wool  supplied  is  of  the  finest 
^Mitj.  In  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas,  oxen 
of  laige  siae  are  reared,  and  numerously  exported. 

(308.)  Mantifactures, — The  most  considerable  of  these  are 
linen  and  woollen  goods,  leather,  earthenware,  and  porcelain. 
^Unnfacturing  industry  is  generally  active  throughout  Ger- 
flJany,  especially  so  in  Saxony  and  in  the  Prussian  pro- 
cess already  described  (Art  292.).  The  manufactures  of 
Germany  are  not  limited  to  particular  districts  (as  iri  our  own 
country,  where  one  branch  of  manufacture  is  peculiar  to  a 
<*rtain  locality),  but  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  silk,  and  iron 
^ires,  are  made  in  almost  every  town  of  moderate  population. 
The  fine  woollen  and  linen  cloths  of  Saxony  are  highly  es- 
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teemed  ;  and  the  porcelain  made  at  Meisgen^  in  that  coctntry 
(the  same  that  is  usually  known  as  Dresden  china),  is  dis« 
tinguished  for  its  beautj  and  variety  of  design. 

The  quantity  of  heer  furnished  hy  the  breweries  in  the  tovna  of  the 
north  is  very  considerable,  and  the  distillation  of  ardent  spirits  from  grain 
is  an  extensive  branch  of  industry :  vinegar  is  prepared  from  the  grapes  \ 
in  those  districts  where  they  do  not  ripen  sufficiently  for  wine.  In  the  i 
towns,  musical,  mathematical,  and  optical  instruments,  with  watches  and 
clocks,  arc  well  and  cheaply  made  ;  and  the  manufacture  ^f  wooden 
toys,  dolli,  and  yarious  articles  of  plaited  straw,  affords  omployment  to 
great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants. 

Paper  is  v^y  extensively  made  in  Germany,  and  every  bnoich  cf 
industry  connected  with  the  book-trade  is  largely  carried  on.  The  towns 
of  Leipzig,  Munich,  Stuttgart,  Gbtha,  Weimar,  Cariamhe,  and  many 
•tbers,  are  distinguished  for  their  literary  activity,  and  for  the  immeua' 
number  of  publications,  of  Qy^  variety^  which  are  issued  from  their 
presses. 

(309.)  Cbmmtrce. — The  imports  of  Germany  are  ehief  j 
cotton  and  silk  manufactures  (the  former  mostly  &om  our 
own  country);  wines  and  brandy  from  France  ;  hemp,  tallow, 
and  leather,  from  Russia ;  and  the  usual  produce  of  tropical 
countries  (sugar,  coffee,  &c.)  The  exports  are  com,  live- 
stock (oxen  and  horses),  wool,  timber,  iron,  lead,  vitriol,  salt, 
stones  for  lithographic  printing  (from  Bavaria),  honey,  wax 
and  otlier  articles  of  raw  produce  ;  together  with  porcelain, 
glass,  and  various  min<Mr  manufacture  as  wooden  clocks, 
toys,  &c. :  besides  some  manufacturea  linen  and  voolleD 
goods  to  the  neighbouring  states. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fbreign  trade  is  oarried  on  by  the  vessels  of 
other  countries,  chiefly  the  Dutch  and  &e  English.  The  ports  c:' 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lubeck,  and  Embden,  are  its  principal  seats. 

The  interior  transit  trade  ia  very  considerable,  and  has  been  greatlr 
increased  by  the  formation  (in  1818),  through  the  influence  of  Fkussu, 
of  a  great  Commercial  Leti^e^  called  the  ZeUverem^  the  object  of  irlu<^- 
is  to  provide  freedom  of  transit  for  all  goods  through  the  dififerci^- 
states  of  which  Germany  is  composed.    Previously  to  the  establishmei.: 
of  this  League,  the  numerous  and  constantly-recurring  euBtom-boss- 
regulations  on  the  frontiers  of  the  various  states  were  a  great  obstractio: 
to  commerce  ;  but  in  the  countries  which  form  members  of  the  ZoUTereii 
all  duties  of  export  ^r  import  are  now  paid  on  the  general  frontiers  t: 
the  League,  and  when  any  commodities  have  once  passed  within  •(' 
limits  they  may  be  conveyed  without  further  hindrance  or  investigati? 
throughout  its  whole  extent    The  duties  coHected  on  the  g«Ber» 
frontier  are  all  received  Into  a  common  treasury,  and  aftowards  appof* 
tioned  to  the  diflerent  states  in  the  ratio  of  their  respective  popolatior^* 
All  the  considerable  states  of  Germany  have  become  members  of  ^ 
•>mmcrcial  league,  excepting  Austria  and  Hanover,  and  the  teniiC'i 
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irfaich  it  now  embraces  comprise  a  population  of  more  than  99,000,000, 
of  which,  BO  fkr  as  the  trade  of  the  eonntry  is  concerned,  Prussia  is  the 
head. 

The  principal  seats  of  the  inland  trade  of  Germany  are  Firtud^fort  (on 
the  Mays),  Ldpzi^  Augsburg,  NBtnbergt  Brunswick,  Hanover,  Caitd, 
Mimick,  £c^  together  with  Vienna,  Berlin,  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and 
odier  places  in  the  Anstrian  and  Pmssian  dominions.  The  £Edr  of 
Leipcig  has  no  rival  in  the  sale  of  books. 

The  internal  conunnnication  has  been  noticed  under  the  head  of 
VnsBA  (Alt.  294.).  Railways 'are  daily  becoming  more  extensively 
developed;  steam  commuiucation  on  the  Rhine  has  assumed  great 
ccaunercial  importance,  and  forms  the  most  usual  method  by  which  the , 
coantiy  is  visited  by  foreigners.  The  Elbe  is  also  an  important  channel 
ior  the  oooveyance  of  the  produce  of  the  provinces  through  which  it 

(310.)  National  divisions:  TWfW,  4««  —  Bavaria,  Wur- 
temberg,  Baden,  and  Saxony,  are  each  divided  into  circles,  of 
which  Bavaria  has  eight;  Wurtemb^g,  Baden,  and  Saxony, 
each  four.  Hanover  is  divided  into  seven  provinces.  Meck- 
lenburg has  two  divisions,  each  of  which  forms  a  separate 
state;  similarlj,  Anhalt  forms  three  distinct  governments; 
and  Schwarzburg,  HohenzoUem^  I^PP^y  <u^d  Reass,  two 
each. 

IV  following  Table  exhibits  the  names  of  the  principal  towns  in  each 
s^ue,  with  their  population.     The  name  of  the  capital  of  each  is  in 

halici: 

States  Towns,  with  population. 

Bttam  ....       Munich,    107,000  —  NOrnberg,   45.000  ~  Augsburg,  99,000  ~ 

lUtisbon,  23,000  ~  Bumberg.  2-i,000  —  Wursburg,  27,000  — 
Antpuh,  15,000^  Furth,  1A.000  — Bnyreuth,  17,000  — Rr- 
langen,  11,000—  Pasaau.  10.000—  LandshuC,  9000—  Aroberfr, 
1 1 ,000— Rothenburg,  JMOO— Speyer,  9  JOO— ABcliaflTenburg,  9000 
—  Landau,  6(100  —  Zwet-brucken  (or  Oeux-ponts),  8000  — 
Kissing  en  —  Dcttingen —  HochsieCt '-  Hoheniinden. 

^litcmberg     -    •       £fti//far<,  32,000- Ulm,  14,000  —  Reutlingen,  11,000— Heil- 

bronn,  8000  —  Tubingen,  MOO— Ludwigtburg,  6000— Hall, 
6a00—  Esslingen,  7000. 

Bidca     .   .   •    •       Carltruke,  28.000  —  Mannheim,   23.000  —  Freyburg,    11,000  — 

Heidelberg,  12.000  —  Bruchsai,  70nO^Pronheim,  7000—  Ra- 
stitdt,  6000—  Constance.  0600—  Baden-Baden,  420a 
JOretden,  94.000— Leipzig,  62,000 —ChemniU,  25.00(^-Freiberg, 
14,000- Bautien,  12,000— Zittau,  10,000  —  Flauen,  11,000  — 
Mitweyda,  7000—  Meissen,  9000. 
Hammer,  42,000  —  Hiloeabeim,   14.000  ^  Liineburg,   9,000  — 
Gottingen,  1 1,000  —  Osnabrucli,  11,000-.  Embden,  l.\000  — 
Celle  (or  Zell),  12,000  —  Claiisthal,  i4.(i00  —  Stade,6000. 
Sefttcvrrn,  17,r«0  —  Kostodi,  20.000  —  Wismar,  11,000  —  Neu'^ 

Streliix,  GOOO—  New  Brandenburg,  6100. 
Outel,  32.000—  Hanau,  15,000— Fulda,  9000—  Marburg,  8000- 

Hersfeld.  6000 
Darmstadt,  30.000  —  Mains,  31,000— Woras,  9000—  Offenbach, 
9000  -  Giesseo.  8000. 

OUaifavg   .    -    -       OlAmfrifff,  8000— Delmenhorst,  2000  — Kniphausen. 

Xysau    .    *   «    •        IF%rtAaife»,i2,00n— Biberach,  5000— Limburg,  SOOO— Rudei* 

heim,  2600  —  Ems  -^  Nieder-seliers. 

Bmeswick  .    •    ••     i?nMMiMV*,  42,000  —  WolfenbUttel,  9000  —  Hehnttadt,  6000.    ' 
~  IP<6wir,  12.000— Eisenach,  9p00— Jena,  5000. 
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ProTineett  Towns,  with  population. 

Sachteo-Meinengeit  MehUngen,  6000— Hildburghauien,  4000—  Saalfeld,  4000.. 
Sachsen*  Coburg- 

Oocba  .    .    -    ^  Gotka,  14,000—  Coburg,  19.000. 

Sacbten-AlteDbnrg  Jltenhurg,  14,000—  Ronneburg,  5000. 

Anbalt     .    -    •    -  J><m«.  12,000  — B^mftvyy.  6000— JTortAoi,  6000— Zert)st,80C«. 

Schwariburg    -    •  Sonderthatufn.  9S0O  — Rudolstattt.  6700^  An9iMdt,SiO(lO. 

HohencoUern   •    •  Uechinge»t  3000  ^  Sigmaringen,\9IOO. 

Lippe-    ....  Drtoio/rf.  4700  — J?«cikr6«rg,  3000— Lem go w,  4000. 

Reusso    ....  GrnVz,  6000- ScAlnYs.  6000— Gera,  11,000. 

Walrleck.    .    .    •  CurftocA,  2200— Pynnont,  1100. 

Hesten-Homburg  -  Hombmrg^  AlOO  —  MeiMeBheim,  2500. 

Lichtenstein     «    -  Liekienstem,  lOM. 

(311.)  Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  Is  situated  on  the  banls  of  tb? 
river  Isar,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in 
Europe,  and  contains  numerous  and  splendid  collections  of  painting 
sculpture?,  and  other  works  of  art,  besides  its  magnificent  Royal  Library 
of  600,000  volumes.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  University.  On  the  plaii 
to  the  westward  of  the  city,  a  colossal  female  figure  (54  feet  in  height \ 
intended  as  an  emblematical  representation  of  Bavaria,  was  erected  a  few 
years  since. 

Nvmberg  (or  Nuremberg),  90  miles  K.  by  w.  of  Munich,  and  situated 
on  the  Fegnitz,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Mayn,  was  celebrated  in  the 
middle  ages  as  one  of  the  richest  and  most  important  commercial  citiis 
in  Europe.  It  is  still  a  considerable  seat  of  trade  and  industry.  Avg^- 
burg,  37  miles  north-west  of  Munich,  on  the  river  Lech  (an  affluent  c: 
the  Danube),  is  an  important  manufacturing  and  commercial  town,  cek'- 
brated  for  its  goldsmith  work  and  jewellery,  the  making  of  clocks,  &rH 
as  well  as  its  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures.  It  has  an  ancient  cathe- 
dral. RaUsbon  (in  German^  Regensburg),  situated  on  the  south  bwk  (>: 
the  Danube,  is  a  plaqe  of  considerable  trade  :  six  miles  to  the  eastwanl, 
on  a  hill  which  rises  from  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  is  a  splendi! 
temple  called  the  Walhalla,  designed  to  contain  statues  and  busts  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  Germany.  Wurzburg  (on  the  Mayn),  Bam- 
berg, Ajispach,  Purth,  and  Bayreuth  (all  situated  on  tributaries  of  tha: 
river),  are  distinguished  as  busy  manufacturing  and  commercial  towcN 
and  Wurzburg  is  the  seat  of  a  University.  Passau,  at  the  confluena* 
of  the  Inn  with  the  Danube,  is  a  strongly-fortified  and  important  com- 
mercial city.  Adjacent  to  the  village  of  Hochstett,  on  the  north  bank  f ' 
the  Danube,  near  the  western  extremity  of  Bavaria,  is  the  field  of 
Blenheim^  the  site  of  the  victory  gained  by  Marlborough,  in  1704. 

Spires,  or  Speyer,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  western  anti 
detached  portion  of  Bavaria,  though  now  a  small  town,  hasa  greatnani<* 
in  history,  and  was  formerly  much  more  populous  and  wealSiy  than  a: 
present.  Numerous  diets  have  been  held  at  Spires,  the  most  notewoitfay 
of  which  was  in  1529,  when  the  famous  protest  given  in  by  the  follower>: 
of  Luther  led  to  their  receiving  for  the  first  time  the  appellation  of  Fn> 
testants. 

(312.)  Stuttgart,  the  chief  city  of  Wurtemberg,  is  situated  on  arivul.  * 
which  falls  into  the  Neckar,  and  is  surrounded  by  hills  covered  to  their 
summits  with  vineyards  and  orchards.  It  is  a  great  seat  of  the  book- 
trade.  Ulm,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  frontiers  of  War* 
temberg  and  Bavaria,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 

(313.)  CarUruhe^  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Baden,  is  a  well-built  6*^7» 
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t  fcw  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  fihuie^  in  a  highly  fertile  and  pictu- 
R»qiie  district.  The  most  important  town  in  the  state,  however,  is 
Mauheim,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine,  which 
is  ft  place  of  great  trade.  Heidelberg^  on  the  Neckar,  a  few  miles  &  k.  o^ 
Itannheim,  possesses  a  UniTersity.  Baden-Baden,  20  miles  s.  hy  w.  of 
Cirhmhe,  situated  in  a  valley  of  the  Black  Forest,  is  noted  for  its  springs^ 
which  are  the  annual  resort  of  numerous  strangers. 

(3U.)  Dreaden^  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  delightfully. 
liioated  on  both  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  is  one  of  the  best-built  and  finest 
cities  in  Europe.  It  has  extensive  collections  of  works  of  art,  a  Royal 
libnuT  of  300,000  volumes,  and  is  the  seat  of  considerable  manufactur- 
iag  indnstiy.  Meiaeen^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  below  Dresden,  ia 
diaingiiished  ibr  its  porcelain  manufactures. 

X«^2»9,  situated  in  a  plain  60  miles  w.  n.  w.  of  Dresden,  is  one  of  the 
most  indnstrious  and  commercial  towns  in  Europe.  It  has  three  great 
iQoaal  fairs,  at  which  numerous  merchants  from  foreign  countries  attend, 
and  at  which  an  immense  amount  of  basiness  is  transacted  ;  it  is  espe- 
cially noted  for  its  trade  in  books,  Leipzig  is  the  seat  of  a  University, 
of  li^  reputation,  and  has  numerous  literary  and  scientific  establish- 
DKnti.  Freiberg^  20  miles  8.  w.  of  Dresden,  is  the  centre  of  an  import- 
ant mining  district,  and  has  a  celebrated  mining  academy.  Chemnitz^ 
40  miles  to  the  ir.  of  Dresden,  has  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton, 
voollea,  and  silk  goods,  and  is  the  most  manufacturing  town  in  the 
W(^<>D*  Saxony  has  numerous  other  manufacturing  and  commercial 
toviu,  of  which  Sautzen  (32  miles  E.  of  Dresden),  Zittau  (in  the  extreme 
s-L  part  of  the  kingdom),  and  Plauen  (near  the  western  frontier),  are 
tite  most  considerable. 

(315.)  Hanover,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  that  name,  stands  in  a, 
faodj  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Leine,  a  tributary  of  the  Wescr. 
I:  his  considerable  transit  trade,  but  is  not  btherwise  important  Got- 
^^  60  miles  to  the  s.,  and  near  the  east  bank  of  the  Leine,  is  the  seat 
0?  a  University,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Germany,  with  a  library 
of  350,000  volumes.  CUtusthal,  situated  amidst  the  silver  and  Icuil 
Dufies  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  is  a  flourishing  town,  and  has  a  mining 
school  Luneburgf  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  a  few  milcf> 
to  (he  south  of  the  Elbe,  lies  in  the  midst  of  extensive  heaths.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  and  has  extensive  quarries  of  limestone,  and 
salt-piis,  in  its  neighbourhood.  Immense  numbers  of  bees  are  reared  in 
this  district,  and  in  the  heathy  tract  to  the  south  and  west.  Embden, 
ritaated  on  the  north  side  of  the  gulf  called  the  Dollart,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Ems,  is  a  town  of  considerable  commercial  importance,  and 
the  principal  sea-port  of  Hanover.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  stock- 
ing tobacco,  brandy,  &c. ;  and  was  formerly  a  great  seat  of  the  herring- 
£*herv,  but  this  has  declined. 

(316.)  Mamz  or  Mentz(m  French,  Mayence)^ — on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Bhine,  nearly  opposite  the  junction  of  its  tributary,  the  Mayn, — is  a 
Urge  and  very  strongly  fortified  town,  and  the  centre  of  a  considerable . 
trade.  Gutenburg,  the  inventor  of  printing,  was  a  native  of  this  town, 
which  is  distinguished  as  the  scene  of  many  historical  events.  Worme, 
S7  miles  to  the  s.,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  is  a  very  ancient  city, 
sod  has  a  fine  caUicdral,  but  has  declined  from  its  former  importance, 
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The  towns  6f  Weimar  and  Gotha^  sittiated  in  the  central  part  of 
Germany,  and  the  respecti-vie  capitals  of  two  of  the  smaller  Siachsen 
states,  are  both  distingaished  for  their  e^ttensive  literary  and  scientific 
establishments,  which  surpass  those  of  many  cities  of  much  larger  size. 

(317.)  Hamburg^  the  great  fteaport  of  Grermany,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  cities  in  the  world,  is  situated  on  the  right  or  north 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  about  60  miles  above  its  month.  Vessels  of  hirge  size 
come  quite  up  to  the  town,  in  front  of  which  the  rfyer  is  divided  into 
several  channels  by  numerous  small  and  exceedingly  fertile  islands.  The 
older  portion  of  Hamburg  was  badly  built,  and  consisted  of  narrow  acd 
dirty  streets,  but  great  part  of  the  town  was  consumed  by  a  conflagration 
in  1842,  and  in  re-building  the  parts  then  destroyed  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  arrangelnent  of  the  streets  ilnd  genmd  character 
of  the  houses. 

The  trade  of  Hamburg  embraces  6very  article  of  Geroiaii  commerce, 
both  in  the  way  of  import  and  Export,  and  the  Elbe  is  the  ^reat  channe! 
by  which  these  various  commodities  are  conveyed.  It  has  likewise  con- 
siderable manufactures ;  the  principal  branches  of  industry  in  thisrespec: 
are  sugar-refining,  brewing  and  distilling,  calico-printing,  dyeing,  hat- 
making,  silk  and  velvet  weaving,  the  inakiDg  of  snuff  and  tobacco, 
whalebone-cutting;  with  rope-walks,  lime-kilns,  &c.  The  population 
of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  with  its  suburbs,  exceeds  148/)00 :  it  has 
numerous  and  well-conducted  schools,  and  the  inhabitants  are  distin- 
guished by  their  energy,  enterprise,  intelligence,  and  general  activity. 

A  small  adjacent  territory,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Elbe,  belongs  to 
£tatuburg,  and  with  it  constitutes  the  independent  state  of  that  name. 
It  also  jpossesses  a  small  district  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sen, 
outside  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  in  which  is  the  port  of  Cttxhaven  (800  in* 
habitatits),  where  some  of  the  larger  class  of  vessels  load  and  unload 
their  goods. 

(318.)  Luheck  (28,000  inhabitants),  another  of  the  free  cities  of  Ger- 
many, is  situated  on  the  small  river  TVave,  a  few  miles  above  its  moiitb; 
Travemunde,  a  few  miles  lower  down,  at  the  point  where  the  river  enters 
the  Baltic,  is  its  shipping-port.  Lubeck  has  considerable  transit  trado, 
but  no  longer  enjoys  its  ancient  importance.  A  canal  conununieatei 
between  the  Trave  and  the  Elbe  above  Hamburg,  and  so  enables  small 
vessels  to  pass  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  >vithout  proceeding 
round  the  coast  of  Denmark. 

(319.)  Bremen^  also  an  independent  and  free  city^  and  only  second  i^i 
importance  to  Hamburg  as  a  seat  of  German  commerce,  is  built  on  both 
banks  of  the  Weser,  about  40  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river.  1: 
has  considerable  manufactures,  among  the  principal  of  which  are  tho^e 
of  snuff  and  cigars,  besides  numerous  distilleries  and  breweries,  linen  an! 
woollen  factories,  sugar-refineries,  tanneries,  soap  and  oil  works,  and  niaii.y 
others.  Bremen  is  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  countries  travel^- 
by  the  Weser,  and  is  a  great  place  of  embarkation  for  continenta. 
emigrants  to  America.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  its  east  side,  is  the 
recently-constructed  port  Of  Bremerhafent  at  which  the  larger-siied 
Vessels  stop,  but  ships  drawing  not  more  than  7  feet  of  water  come  npw 
Bremen  itself.    The  city  of  Bremen  has  a  population  of  50,000. 

(320.)  Frankfort,  another  of  the  cities  which  still  retain  the  pnVl- 
■  '<res  of  a  free  state,  is  chiefly  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
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Karn,  sboaft  20  miles  abore  its  confluence  with  the  Bhine,  and  is  con- 
Kcted  bj  an  ancient  stone  bridge  with  a  snburb  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river.  fVankfort  is  the  centre  of  the  inkmd  trade  of  German  jr, 
ind  a  great  seat  of  its  baniung  and  other  mercantile  transactions ;  it  has 
nro  umoal  faiis,  which  are  much  frequented  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  banks  of  the  Mayn  are  lined  with  spacious  qnays,and  the  streets  in 
the  interior  of  the  town  have  of  late  years  been  widened  and  greatly 
impmred.  The  popahaion  of  the  city  exceeds  A8,000.  Abont  22  miles 
to  the  west  of  Fhmkfort  (but  in  the  state  of  Nassau)  is  the  small  town 
of  Wkabaden,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taunus,  much  resorted  to  for  its 
iDioenl  waters. 

(321.)  All  the  smaller  states  of  Germany  have  separate  gOTemments 
of  their  own,  and  the  forms  of  these  are  very  various.  Bavaria*  Wurtem- 
Ur^  Saxony,  and  Hanorer,  have  each  the  rank  of  a  Kingdom ;  Baden, 
Mecklenburg*  Schwerin,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Hessen-Darmstadt,  Olden* 
boig,  Loxemburg,  and  Sachsen- Weimar,  are  called  Grand  Duchiu ;  the- 
soToeign  of  Hessen-Cassel  is  styled  the  Elector ;  and  the  remaining^ 
states  form  chiefly  either  Duckies  or  PrincipdliUee.  One,  Hassen-Hom- 
^M^ii  styled  a  Jjuidgraaiate ;  and  the  four  towns  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck, 
Bremen,  and  Frankfort,  are^ee  cities,  and  are  each  governed  by  a  se^ 
jHnte  mnnicipBl  administration  of  their  own  choice.  The  cliaracter  of 
the  governments  in  these  numerous  states  varies  considerably,  but  most 
tf  them  are  constitutional  monarchies,  in  which  the  power  is  divided 
hctwem  the  soreieign  and  a  legislative  chamber,  and  in  some  there  are 
t*o  chambers,  forming  an  upper  and  a  lower  house. 

11k  whole  of  the  German  States,  including  Austria  and  Prussia,  form 
^^Sether  a  federal  union,  entitled  the  Germanic  Confederation^  tha 
p!KT2l  government  of  which  has  hitherto  consisted  of  an  assembly* 
c>M  a  Diet^  sitting  at  the  free  city  of  Frankfort,  and  composed  of  re- 
pRsentatives  of  the  sereral  states.  Austria  and  Prussia  are  the  prin- 
pptl  powers  of  the  Confederation,  and  have  exercised  the  preponderating 
iofloence  in  the  management  of  its  affairs.  In  the  general  council  of 
the  Diet,  these  states^  and  also  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg;, 
Saxony,  and  Hanorer,  each  possess  fomr  Votes  ;  Baden,  the  two  Hessen 
■tates^Holstein,  and  Luxemburg,  each  three ;  and  the  other  states  either 
tvo  or  only  one  Tote  each,  according  to  their  relative  importance. 
IV  four  fiie  cities  have  each  one  vote.  The  whole  niunber  of  votes 
a>e*enty. 

The  general  business  of  the  Diet  has  been  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  the  entire  Confederation,  and  the  management  of  matters  relating  to 
Gcnaany  as  a  whole,  such  as  the  declaration  of  war,  the  formation  of 
treaties,  &C.  But  within  the  last  few  years,  many  changes  have  occurred 
11  the  political  rehitions  of  the  rarions  states  of  Gremuuiy,  and  the 
general  government  of  the  Confederation  is  at  present  in  an  unsettled 
tonditiotu 

Dnriog  the  long  period  between  the  ninth  and  nineteenth  centuries^ 
Gennany  constituted  an  elective  monarchy,  the  sovereign  -->  chosen  by 
c<:rtain  of  the  states,  each  of  which  possessed,  as  in  the  present  day,  ita 
own  internal  government  —  taking  the  title  of  Emperor.  The  im{>erial 
nlen  qS  Gennany  claimed  to  represent  the  ancient  rnlers  of  the  Boman 
world.    Bnt  this  state  of  things  was  terminated  by  the  victories  of 
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Napoleon,  in  the  earlj*  part  of  the  present  centniy.  Napoleon  dissolved 
the  old  German  Empire,  and  substituted  in  its  place  the  Confederatioa 
of  the  Rhine,  formed  hj  a  union  of  the  several  German  States.  Francis 
IL  then  renounced  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  which  he  held  at 
the  time,  for  that  of  Emperor  of  Austria.  Upon  the  downfall  of  Napo- 
leon, the  present  Germanic  confederation  was  formed,  in  18 15. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  professed  by  rather  more  than  half 
the  population  of  Germany,  and  is  entertained  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  states  of  Bavaria  and  Baden,  besides  the  German  proTinces 
of  Austria)  and  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Westphalia  and  the  Rhine. 
The  Protestant  religion  prevails  in  Hanover,  Wurtemberg,  Saxony,  and 
most  of  the  smaller  states,  besides  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Pomerania, 
Brandenburg,  and  Prussian  Saxony. 

Education  is  in  a  highly  advanced  condition  in  Germany,  especiallj  so 
in  some  of  the  smaller  states,  and  in  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria,  in  which 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  people  have  received  instruction  than  in  anr 
other  country  in  the  world,  excepting  some  portions  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Besides  parochial  schools  for  the  education  of  the  lower 
orders,  there  are  in  nearly  all  the  towns  schools  of  a  higher  order,  ec- 
titled  Gymnasiums,  Paedagogiums,  and  Lyceums,  in  which  instractioQ 
can  be  obtained  at  a  very  cheap  rate ;  and  no  part  of  Europe  possesses 
so  great  a  number  of  Universities,  or  affords  such  facilities  for  coming: 
into  contact  with  men  of  learning  and  science,  and  reaping  the  benefits 
of  their  information.  The  German  Universities  are  twenty-three  ti 
number,  of  which  those  of  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  Leipzig,  Rostock,  Marburg', 
Jena,  Giessen,  Kiel,  Halle,  Gottingen,  Erlangen,  and  Greifswald,  are 
Protestant: — Prague,  Vienna,  Gratz,  Olmutz,  Innsbruck,  Wiirzbnrg, 
Munich,  and  Freyburg,  are  Rioman  Catholic; — and  Bonn,  Tubingen, 
and  Breslau,  of  mixed  character. 

The  great  number  of  public  libraries  contained  in  the  towns  of 
Grermany  forms  a  characteristic  and  interesting  feature  in  the  intellec- 
tual condition  of  that  country.  Nearly  every  to>vn  of  eight  or  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  (and  many  even  of  much  smaller  population)  pos- 
sesses one  or  more  libraries  open  to  the  use  of  the  public,  many  of  which 
contain  collections  of  great  magnitude  and  value.  Thus,  the  town  uf 
Bonn  has  a  library  of  100,000  volumes  ;  Oldenburg  and  Bamberg,  each, 
of  60,000  ;  Cassel,  of  70,000  ;  Darmstadt,  Heidelberg,  and  Wolfen- 
bnttel,  each  200,000:  Weimar,  110,000  ;  Gotha,  150,000,  &c;  besides 
the  larger  collections  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  Gottingen,  and  Vienna,  already 
mentioned.  There  are  also  numerous  learned  societies  spread  ovtr 
Germany,  many  of  which  have  formed  large  and  highly  valuable  collec- 
tions of  objects  of  natural  history,  works  of  art,  and  various  articUs 
calculated  to  render  assistance  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

Prussia  and  Austria  are  the  principal  military  powers  of  Germanj-, 
but  the  force  maintained  by  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  some  of  the  smallt: 
states,  is  also  considerable.  Each  state  is  bound  to  furnish  a  contingei'- 
to  the  general  army  of  the  Confederation,  l^uxemburg,  Mcntz,  a£- 
Landau,  are  the  three  principal  fortresses  of  the  federal  government,  aj<i 
are  strongly  garrisoned* 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

TBE  COUNTRIES  OF  NORTHERN  AND  EASTERN 

EUROPE. 

SECTION  I. — DENVABK^ 

(322.)  Extent  and  Boundaries, — Denmark  is  bounded  on* 
the  north  by  the  channel  of  the  Skager-rack,  on  the  west 
by  the  North  Sea,  on  the  south  hj  Germany,  and  on  the 
(^t  bj  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Kattegat.  Its  most  northern 
point,  the  Skawe,  is  in  latitude  57°  44' ;  its  most  southern, 
near  the  town  of  Lauenburg,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
in  latitude  53^  2(/ :  between  these  two  points,  the  greatest 
length  of  Denmark  from  north  to  south  is  about  300  miles, 
hs  greatest  breadth,  between  the  west  coast  of  Jutland  and 
^e  easternmost  point  of  the  Island  of  Zealand,  is  180  miles, 
bat  the  extreme  width  of  the  continental  part  of  the  king- 
dom is  only  1 10  miles,  and  at  its  narrowest  portion  is  less 
thiD  30  nules  across  from  sea  to  sea. 

The  total  area  of  Denmark  is  21,856  English  square 
ioiles,  nearly  equal  to  three  times  the  size  of  Wales,  and 
rather  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  dimensions  of  England* 
About  a  fourth  part  of  its  extent  consists  of  the  islands  of  the 
Danish  Archipelago. 

(323.)  Surface^  Bivers,  Sfc, — The  kingdom  of  Denmark 
has  four  natural  divisions: — a  peninsula,  which  forms  the- 
province  ofjutlarid,  and  is  its  northern  and  broadest  portion; 
ao  isthmus,  by  which  this  is  connected  with  the  mainland, 
and  which  constitutes  the  province  of  Sleswig;  in  the  south, 
the  territory  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburgy  which  forms  a 
part  of  Grermany ;  and  in  the  east,  a  group  of  islands,  of 
which  Zealand  is  the  most  considerable. 

The  continental  part  of  Denmark  belongs  to  the  great 
European  plain,  and  is  almost  entirely  leveL  There  are 
some  inequalities  of  surface  in  the  interior  of  Holstein,  but 
the  elevation  is  inconsiderable.  The  coasts  are  generally  low, 
and  the  western  shores  are  in  many  places  protected  from 
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inundations  of  the  sea  by  means  of  dykes,  as  in  Holland. 
The  western  coast  of  Sleswig  is  lined  by  a  chain  of  low  and 
narrow  islands,  which  have  been  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  the  action  of  the  sea. 

The  rivers  of  Denmark  are  inconsiderable  in  point  of  size :  the  Eydert 
vrhich  forms  the  boundaiy  between  Sleswig  and  Holstein,  flows  into 
the  North  Sea,  and  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  below  the  town  of 
Hendsbnrg,  whence  a  canal  connects  it  with  the  town  of  Kiel,  on  the 
Baltic  coast.  Near  the  eastern  borders  of  the  kingdom  is  the  Trave^ 
which  flows  into  the  Baltic,  below  Lubeck,  and  which  is  connected  bv  a 
canal  with  the  Elbe  (Art.  318.).  The  last-mentioned  river  forms  part  of 
the  southern  frontier  of  Denmark. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  lakes,  both  on  the  mainland  and  in 
the  islands,  generally  of  small  size ;  and  also  numerous  salt-water 
lagoons,  adjacent  to  Uie  coasts*  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Liim  Fiord, 
which  leaves  the  Kattegat  bj  a  narrow  channel  on  the  coast  of  JutlanJ, 
and  afterwards  spreads  out  to  a  great  breadth,  so  as  to  occupy  a  large 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  enclosing  several  islands,  and  ex- 
tending entirely  across  to  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  During  a  violent 
storm  in  1825  the  narrow  isthmus  which  divided  the  liim  Fiord  from 
the  North  Sea  was  broken  through,  and  the  channel  thus  formed  ha^ 
since  remained  open,  though  it  is  too  shallow  to  be  of  much  use  for  the 
purpose  of  navigation. 

(324.)  Climate^  ProducHonSy  4'<?.— The  climate  of  Den- 
mark is  humid,  but  generally  temperate  in  character: 
vapours  and  moist  fogs  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  owing  to 
the  abundance  of  water;  but  these  are  dispersed  by  the 
strong  winds  which  prevail  during  great  part  of  the  year. 
In  May  and  June  a  powerful  north-west  wind  called  the 
Skai  does  iiyury  to  the  vegetation  by  its  violence  and  the 
lowness  of  its  temperature.  The  winter  is  frequently 
severe,  and  both  snow  and  rain  are  of  almost  constant 
occurrence  during  that  season.  But,  though  moist,  the 
climate  is  in  general  not  insalubrious. 

The  soil  near  the  coasts  (particularly  on  the  west  and  south-west)  is 
generally  a  rich  marsh-land,  highly  favourable  to  the  development  of 
vegetation ;  but  in  the  interior  of  Jutland  and  Holstein,  much  of  it  is 
dry  and  sandy,  and  large  tracts  are  covered  with  heath.  There  are  few 
forests,  and  consequently  hardly  any  of  the  larger  wild  animals.  The 
woods  were  formerly  extensive,  but  have  gradually  been  cut  doTrn : 
those  that  remain  are  chiefly  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Jutland,  in  the  in- 
terior of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  and  in  some  parts  of  Zealand.  I^ 
these,  the  wild  boar  is  still  occasionally  met  with ;  the  stag  and  ^ 
fallow-deer  are  mostly  confined  to  parks,  but  the  fox,  marten,  and  pole- 
cat, exist  in  great  numbers.  Game  is  abundant,  and,  both  on  the  co^^^ 
of  Jutland,  and  around  the  shores  of  the  Liim  Fiord,  there  are  vs>: 

-nbers  of  geese,  ducks,  and  other  birds,  the  feathers  of  whidi  fonnan 
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irtiele  of  traffic.  The  adjacent  seas,  as  well  as  the  fiords  and  riTers* 
abound  in  fish,  and  a  large  namber  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
iiiberiefl^  the  produce  of  which  suppUes  the  people  near  the  coasts  with 
great  part  of  their  food. 

Denmaik  has  scarcely  any  mineral  prodnctions ;  tnrf  is  most  gene- 
nUfiued  for  fuel,  bat  coal,  salt,  and  other  minerals,  are  imported  At 
OMoe,  in  Holstein,  there  is  a  brine-spring,  bat  its  produce  is  not 
siiffideiit  for  the  consamptiim  of  the  kingdom. 

(325.)  Inhabitants. — Thepopolatioii  of  Denmark  amount- 
ed, m  1845,  to  2,239,000,— an  average  of  onlj  102  inhabit- 
uit8  to  the  square  mile*  These  all  belong  to  the  Teutonic, 
or  German,  familj  of  nations,  though  the  language  spoken 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  Offers  considerably  from 
tHe  German,  and  is  a  dialect  of  the  Norse  or  Scandinayian 
toQgaes.  The  Danes  (properlj  so  called)  form  the  majoritj 
of  tbe  population,  and  occupy  the  islands,  the  peninsula  of 
Jatiud,  and  the  greater  part  of  Sleswig:-*- Holstein  and 
Lauenbiirg,  and  the  southern  portion  of  Sleswig,  are  inha« 
bited  by  Germans.  Besides  these  are  the  Prisons^  who 
ialubit  the  islands  on  the  west  coast  of  Jutland  and  Sleswig ; 
snd  the^^^  who  dwell  in  the  east  of  the  latter  province, 
and  are  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  nation  from 
whom  the  name  of  our  own  country  (Angle-land  w  England) 
is  derived. 

(326.)  Industrial  Ocettpa/son^.-x^  The  wealth  of  Denmark 
consists  in  its  pastures^  which  are  rich  and  extensive.  The 
eatdd  (^  Holstein  are  particularly  fine,  and  both  horses  and 
oxen  are  reared  in  great  numbers  and  largely  exported. 
The  djury  produce  of  this  province,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  likewise  considerable;  cheese  is 
i^e  in  great  abundance,  and  forms  an  article  of  export, 
together  with  salt  beef  and  pork,  butter,  and  wool.  The 
agricultural  produce  is  also  great,  and  besides  supplying  the 
borne  consumption  leaves  a  large  surplus  for  export.  Oats, 
barley,  and  Tye^  are  the  grains  most  generally  grown,  and 
tbe  latter  is  the  chief  food  of  the  peasantry :  wheat  is  more 
largely  raised  in  Holstein  than  elsewhere.  Eape,  beans, 
tare8>  buck-wheat,  and  potatoes,  are  also  objects  of  extensive 
cultivation,  particularly  rape,  which  is  grown  with  advan«- 
^  in  the  marshy  tracts  along  the  west  coast.  Agricul- 
ture is  more  advanced  in  the  provinces  of  Holstein  and 
Sleswig  than  in  other  parts  of  Denmark.  Two-thirds  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  kingdom  derive  their  support  from 
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the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  labours  of  the  farm  ani 
dairy. 

(327.)  Manufactures, — Denmark  has  no  manufactures  c 
any  importance,  and  does  not  possess  the  native  material 
(iron  and  coal)  requisite  for  the  prosecution  of  this  brano 
of  industry.  Throughout  the  country  the  peasantry  i 
general  weave  various  linen  and  woollen  articles  for  thei 
own  consumption  ;  and  in  Copenhagen,  Altona,  and  tl^ 
other  towns,  both  these,  and  also  cotton  and  silk  goods,  td 
made,  but  not  on  a  large  scale :  the  chief  supply  of  manii 
factured  goods  is  derived  from  abroad.  Distillation  ani 
brewing  are  both  prosecuted  to  a  great  extent ;  earthenwai^ 
is  made  in  some  places,  and  in  Holstein  there  are  some  bra^ 
and  copper  works.  There  are  also  some  sugar-refineriei 
paper-mills,  soap-works,  tanneries,  hat-manufactories,  &c. 

(328.)  Commerce, — The  foreign  commerce  of  Denmark  j 
considerable,  though  not  to  the  ettent  that  might  be  es 
pected  from  the  favourable  position  of  the  country  for  mari 
time  traffic.  It  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  suppli 
of  the  population  with  the  manufactures  of  other  countries 
and  with  articles  of  colonial  produce, — in  exchange  for  th| 
surplus  agricultural  productions  of  their  own  territory 
The  imports  are  coals,  iron,  salt,  timber,  tar,  fruits,  winei 
cotton,  woollen,  and  silk,  manufactures ;  glass  and  hardware 
with  coflfee,  tea,  sugar,  and  various  tropical  produce. 

The  principal  exports  are  butter,  rape-seed,  barley,  wheaj 
rye,  oats ;  horses  and  oxen ;  salt  beef  and  pork,  hides  an 
«kin8,  wool,  honey ;  and  various  minor  articles  of  farm  an 
dairy  produce.  The  mercantile  navy  of  Denmark  is  cop 
siderable,  and  the  Danes  have  always  been  distinguished  fo 
their  skill  and  enterprise  in  nautical  undertakings. 

(329.)  Interned  Communication,  —  The  roads  in  Zealand  and  the  othe 
Islands  are  generally  good,  but  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  in 
neglected  state.  Railways  have  at  present  only  been  introduced  to 
limited  extent.  There  is  one  between  Copenhagen  and  the  small  torn 
of  Boskilde,  16  miles  to  the  westward;  and,  in  Holstein,  another  Iln 
communicates  between  Altona  (adjacent  to  Hamburg)  and  Kiel,  on  tb 
Baltic  with  branches  to  the  other  principal  towns  of  that  province. 

Water-communication  is  rendered  abundant  by  the  numerous  arms  g 
the  sea  and  fiords,  and  there  are  three  channels  of  connection  betweei 
•the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  independently  of  the  passage  round  th 
Skawe,  by  the  Skager-rack  and  E^ttegat  These  are,  1st,  the  Cand  o 
.  StecknitZy  which  unites  the  Trave  with  the  Elbe  (Art.  318.),  —  2nd,  thl 
Canal  of  Kid,  which  connects  the  river  Eyder  with  the  Baltic, — anJ 
3rd,  the  lAim  Fiord,  which  reaches  entirely  across  the  peninsula  0 
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lotlaad.   Bat  tbese  are  only  capable  of  being  lued  bj  the  smaller 
dtflofTessels. 

Ships  of  large  mze  enter  the  Baldc  throngli  the  channel  of  the  Sound 
(An.  8.),  and  Denmark  exercises  the  right  of  levying  a  toll  upon  all 
feaels  using  that  passage. 

(330.)  NaHoiud  divisions:  Towns,  4*^.— The  provinces 
of  the  Danish  crown  are  Jutland  and  the  Islands,  which 
together  form  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  proper;  and  the 
three  dnchies  of  Slestng,  Holstein,  and  Lauegdmrg,  the  two 
ktter  of  which  form  part  of  Grermanj,  and  jointly  constitute 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Grermanic  Confederation.  Lauen- 
borg  is  a  small  territory  adjacent  to  Holstein  on  the  south- 
east The  different  provinces  are  subdivided  into  baili- 
wicks. 

Tbe  principal  towns  in  the  varioos  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  their 
popvkdon,  are  as  follows : — 

Towns,  with  population. 

UindflfZaaUnd  •       Caoemhemen^  199,000— Elsloore,  SOOO— Roskilde,  3800— Fre- 

dericluborg. 
IdiDdorFiroen     ••       Odensee,  11,000. 

Jottind   ....       Aarhaos,  8000— iloOor/ir.SOOO^Viborg.  3800. 
Siawif  ...»       Fleniborjr,  16,000  — .SfefwtjT.  11,000 — TonniDsen,  3700. 
Holitem-   -   -    -       Altona,  37,000  — itrW,  I &,000—Gluck8tadt,  6000— Rendtlmrff. 

10,000. 
.   •    •       Lanenburg,  3800— i{al9e«&«rir,  3000. 


(331.)  Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  aiid  the  chief  seat  of  its 
trade,  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Zealand,  upon  a  flat  piece  of 
groand ;  in  front,  of  it  is  the  small  island  of  Amak,the  channel  between 
which  and  the  city  forms  the  harbour.  Towards  the  sea  is  an  extensive 
Assemblage  of  batteries,  docks,  stores,  and  arsenals  ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  town  is  enclosed  hj  a  line  of  fortifications,  which  are  now, 
Werer,  formed  into  public  walks. 

Copenhagen  is  distinguished  by  the  great  number  of  its  palaces,  public 
ImOdiDgs  of  various  kinds,  and  extensive  collections  of  works  of  art ; 
sod  is  Uie  seat  of  a  celebrated  University.  The  Royal  Library  contains 
412,000  volumes  :  many  of  the  palaces  of  its  former  sovereigns  are  now 
ued  2A  picture-galleries,  libraries,  and  museums ;  among  the  latter  of 
these  the  most  interesting  are  the  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities,  and 
the  Thorwaldsen  Museum,  the  last  consisting  of  remains  connected  with 
the  great  sculptor  of  that  name,  and  various  works  of  art  executed  by 
his  hands.  Copenhagen  is  badly  paved  and  lighted,  and  deficient  in  the 
npply  of  water  to  the  houses  ;  in  these  respects  it  is  even  inferior  to 
most  of  the  small  towns  in  our  own  country.  The  island  of  Amak  is  very 
fertile,  and  supplies  enormous  quantities  of  vegetables,  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese,  for  the  consumption  of  the  capital  —  Roskilde,  about  16 
miles  to  the  west,  has  an  ancient  cathedral,  which  contains  the  tombs  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Denmark  for  many  generations  past. 

JEZrtnore,  S5  miles  to  the  north  of  Copenhagen,  is  a  small  com- 
mercial town,  situated  on  a  low  plain  beside  the  channel  of  the  Sound, 
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the  passage  of  idiidi  is  oommanded  by  the  adjacent  fortress  of  Kroiu 
borg  Castle. 

AUona,  the  second  t\ty  in  Denmark,  is  skoated  on  die  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  aboat  two  miles  below  Hamburg.  It  is  a  place  of  eoosiderabio 
trade,  and  ship-bnilding  is  carried  on  to  some  extent ;  there  are  slao 
some  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  factories,  with  sngar-hooses,  breweries^ 
and  distilleries.  But  it  Is  ver/  inferior  in  importance  to  its  great  neigb< 
bonr,  Hambarg. 

Kid  and  Fien^forg,  both  situated  on  inlets  of  the  Baltic,  are  sea-port 
towns,  with  considerable  trade,  and  the  former  is  the  seat  of  s 
University.  Travellers  from  England  to  Copenhagen  and  other  places 
in  the  north  of  Europe  frequently  pass  by  way  of  Harabnrg  and  Kiel, 
between  which  towns  there  is  a  railway,  as  well  as  a  good  roacL  Ts» 
other  towns  in  Denmark  are  all  of  small  size  i  besides  those  abore 
named,  Aarhutu^  Gluckstadt,  Rendshurg^  and  Timaingtn,  are  fdactf  of 
some  trade. 

Of  the  numerous  islands  in  the  Baltic,  in  addition  to  thoae  kb^adf 
mentioned,  the  most  easterly  which  belongs  to  Denmark  is  Bornbolin, 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  main  gronp  (Art.  46.).  BomholQ 
possesses  some  mineral  produce  of  valde,  including  limestoce,  bla« 
marble,  various  clays,  ochre,  and  coal,  thongh  the  latter  has  not  been 
wrought  to  much  extent  Besides  agricukiiTe  and  fishing,  the  making 
of  tiles,  bricks,  and  earthenware,  are  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  sko 
brewing  and  distillation.  Wooden  clocks  are  Ukewise  laade  v&i 
exported.  The  principal  town,  JUSimCi  is  a  small  place  on  the  wot  si<ie 
of  the  island. 

(332.)  The  Farde  Ishndu  (Art  4A,>  belong  ta  Denmark,  and  ieim 
one  of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  They  bare  a  Tariable  btft  tern* 
perate  climate,  with  frequent  fogs,  and  sCornxy  winds  of  great  TioleDce. 
Their  inhabitants  number  about  7000  people,  who  are  nostly  engaged 
in  fishing,  fowling,  and  the  rearing  of  sheep.  The  latter  are  Teit 
numerous,  and  yield  a  coarse  wool,  which  is  worked  itp  as  a  domestic 
manufacture,  and  woollen  hose  are  eren  exported  in  eonsidenbk 
number.  Barley  is  cultivated ;  oats  and  rye  seldom  come  to  perfection, 
but  turnips  and  potatoes  thrive  well,  and  are  important  articl^  of  foo<l. 
The  only  town  is  Thornshavn,  at  the  south-^ast  extremity  of  the  islsnii 
of  Stromsoe,  which  has  1600  inhabitants. 

(333.)  The  natural  features  of  Iceland,  which  likewise  belongs  to 
Denmark,  have  been  described  in  Art.  45.  The  climate  of  this  island  is 
very  variable,  and  its  occasional  severity  greatly  increased  by  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  floating  ice  which  sometimes  accumnlatc  upon  iu 
coasts.  But  the  winters  are  frequently  very  mild,  and  the  atmosphere 
not  eolder  than  in  Denmark  or  the  south  of  Sweden.  From  the  hills  a 
the  north  part  of  the  island  the  sun  may  be  seen  above  the  horizon 
during  the  whole  24  hours,  at  the  period  of  the  summer  solstice. 

Forests  were  formerly  abundant  in  Iceland,  but  have  all  been  de- 
stroyed, and  wood  is  now  scarce.  Eeindeer  are  numerous,  and  in  a  viM 
state ;  and  foxes  are  very  abundant  Bears  are  often  brought  to  the 
shores  on  the  masses  of  floating  ice,  and  sometimes  commit  great  devaa- 
tation,  but  are,  in  general,  immediately  destroyed.  AH  the  coasts  and 
adjacent  islets  abound  with  sea-fowl,  and  fish  are  very  plentiful  in  thj 

■?rs  and  lakes,  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  seas.    The  inbAbitaii:^ 
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fraecnte  the  cod  and  haddock  iSsherj,  and  dry  the  fish  for  siutenancd 
daring  the  winter  months.  Copper  and  iron  are  found,  bat  are  not 
voiked:  torf  is  the  principal  fdel. 

loeiand  has  about  60,000  inhabitants,  who  are  confined  to  the  districts 
aiJjoining  the  coast,  and  are  most  ntimeronsly  Seated  in  the  toath-wcst 
futofAe  island.  Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  land  is  capable  of 
calthration,  and  apiculture  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  growth  of  varion^ 
gittaes  for  the  food  of  ciattle,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  tbe  rearing 
oTi^rich  is  the  principal  employment  of  the  people.  No  com  is  now 
Sroim ;  potatoes  and  some  other  vegetables  are  Cultivated,  but  the  in- 
hafaitutB  fa've  on  bntter,  milk,  and  fish,  with  occasionaUy  fresh  meat 
md  rye  bread.  The  nianufactures  are  entirely  domestic,  and  consist  of 
coarse  articles  of  clothing  made  by  the  peasantry  for  their  own  use. 
SoBK  wool,  dried  fish,  down  (from  the  nests  of  the  eider-duck),  seal 
tim  snd  oil,  are  exported  ;  and  rye;  cofiiee,  sdgar,  brandy,  tobacco,  and 
<icber  lozories,  impdrted. 

Ute  inhabitants  of  Iceland  are  distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of 
knowledge  amon^  all  classes,  and  the  people. in  general  are  culti- 
vated and  intelligent.  The  island  is  under  the  government  of  an  officer 
sppdnted  by  the  Eang  of  Denmark,  and  constitutes  one  bishopric,  of 
'^  Lothcran  church.  The  capital  is  Beikiavik,  a  small  place  with 
0^  600  permanent  inhabitants,  on  the  s.  w.  coast :  biit  the  people 
lOQugUy  assemble  in  greater  numbers  here  and  at  othev  places  on  the 
^oast,  and  barter  cheir  native  productions  for  articles  of  foreign  produce. 
SkoAoU^  formerly  the  capital,  now  consists  of  a  single  farm  house,  with 
the  Roains  cf  an  ancient  cathedral. 

(^M.)  The  government  of  Denmayk  h  an  hereditary  and  limited 
laonarcfcy ;  and  there  are  local  states  ^liich  assemble)  fti  each  of  the 
ynmixB.  Sleswig  and  Holstein  retain  laws  and  institution^  different 
^  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  but  recently  endeavoured  to 
Bepvate  themselves  from  the  Danish  Orown.  The  nobility  are  numerous, 
nid  fonneriy  enjoyed  great  privileges.  As  diike  of  Holstein  and  Lauen- 
^g,  the  King  of  Denmark  has  a  vote  in  the  Germanic  Diet 

IIk  established  religion  is  the  Protestant  or  Lutheran,  which  is  pro- 
'oKd  by  almost  the  whole  of  the  people,  there  being  very  few  dissenters, 
iioQgh  perfect  toleration  of  religious  opinion  prevails. 

A  comprehenaive  and  well-ordered  system  of  education  prevails  in 
^^annark,  under  the  direction  of  the  state.  There  are  primary  and 
*<eoDdary  schools  established  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  the  former 
!f  vhich  the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge  are  taught,  and  in  the 
after  the  h^er  branches  of  tuition.  Attendance  at  the  primary  schools, 
rhjch  are  maintained  at  the  efxpense  of  the  communes  (or  parishes),  is 
^olsoiy  on  all  classes — unless  instruction  be  provided  by  parents 
c«r  their  children  elsewhere.  Attendance  at  the  secondary  schools, 
"fldch  are  supported  by  the  central  government,  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
'AmtMTj.  Private  schools  and  private  tuition  are  freely  allowed  to 
"Bpete  with  the  public  schools,  so  long  as  proof  of  their  efficiency  can 
b  famished,  when  demanded  by  the  authorities  charged  with  the 
bctioQ  of  education.  The  entire  syst&i  of  public  education  is  under 
p  charge  of  a  miniater  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  state. 
I  Tbe  results  of  this  system,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  a  period 
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of  more  than  forty  years,  are  dMwn  in  the  general  difihsion  of 
knowledge,  and  the  formation  of  virtuous  habits,  among  all  classes  of 
the  Danish  population,  who  are  in  this  respect  on  a  par  with  any  other 
nation  in  Europe,  and  superior  to  most  others. 

There  are  two  Universities,  those  of  Copenhagen  and  Kiel,  of  which 
the  former  is  very  flourishing,  and  is  attended  by  a  great  number  of 
students. 

The  number  of  troops  constantly  maintained  on  duty  is  small,  but. 
when  required,  the  army  is  increased  by  a  considerable  militia,  in  which 
all  the  peasantry  are  liable  to  be  cslled  upon  to  serve  for  a  certain 
term.  The  navy  is  considecable,  and  the  important  position  and  ex- 
tensive coast-line  of  Denmark  have  encouraged  the  development  of  her 
maritime  power. 

Colonies. — Besides  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland,  Denmark  pos- 
sesses some  settlements  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  ;  together  with 
the  islands  of  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John,  in  the  West 
Indies. 


I'i. 


(335.)  The  island  of  Heligoland  (Art  45.),  situated  about  36  mil 
to  the  north-westward  of  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  along  with 
a  small  adjacent  islet,  belongs  to  Great  Britain.  The  inhabitanLs 
about  2400  in  number,  live  entirely  upon  the  higher  part  of  the  islami, 
and  are  engaged  either  in  fishiiig,  or  in  acting  as  pilots  to  ships  reqairiac 
to  enter  the  adjacent  rivers.  The  lobster  and  haddock  fisheries  are  these- 
principally  pursued,  and  the  produce  is  sent  to  Hamburg  and  London. 
from  the  former  of  which  places  the  people  obtain  in  exchange,  tiirf. 
wood,  and  various  necessary  articles  of  subsistence.  The  govemmeLt 
of  the  island  is  administered  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  British 
Crown.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Frieslanders,  and  spe^  a  dialect  or 
the  Frisian  language. 


SECTION  n.  —  SWEDEN  AND  NOBWA.T. 

(336.)  Boundaries,  Extent,  S^c,  —  Sweden  and  Norwaj 
occupy  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  — the  north-westcru 
portion  of  the  European  continent,  —  and,  besides  beiiiL* 
united  under  the  same  general  government,  together  con- 
stitute one  geographical  region.  They  are  bounded  on  tb. 
north  and  west  by  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans ;  on  tl - 
south  by  the  channels  of  the  Skager-rack  and  Kattegat,  an*! 
the  Baltic  Sea ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Baltic,  the  Gulf  i  : 
Bothnia,  and  Russian  Lapland.  The  isthmus  which  unitt- 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula  to  the  mainland  is  nearly  30<' 
miles  across,  between  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  an : 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Norway. 

Sweden  occupies  the  eastern  and  generally  broader  par: 
of  the  peninsula,  lying   along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  i ' 
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othnia  and  the  Baltic,  and  stretching  southward  to  the  lat. 
■  55°  20',  where  it  is  only  divided  by  the  strait  of  the 
}and  from  the  islands  of  the  Danish  Archipelago,  Nor- 
ay  lies  along  the  western  coasts,  and,  except  in  its  southern 
)rtion,  is  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  land  adjacent  to  the 
;ean ;  its  most  southern  point,  the  Naze,  is  nearly  in  the 
irallel  of  58°,  and  its  northern  extremity  stretches  to  the 
titude  of  the  North  Cape,  the  most  northern  limit  of  the 
aropean  continent.  The  extreme  northern  part  of  the 
jninsula  (beyond  the  Arctic  circle)  forms  part  of  the 
•untry  called  Lapland,  distinguished  as  Norwegian,  or 
radish,  Lapland,  according  as  it  lies  within  the  limits  of 
ther  of  those  territories. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  from 
e  North  Cape  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Sweden,  is 
x>ut  1150  miles :  the  mean  breadth  of  Sweden  is  about  200 
iles,  and  that  of  the  southern  portion  of  Norway  about  250 
iles ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  country  does  not 
cceed  from  60  to  70  miles  in  average  width.  The  total 
ea  of  the  peninsula  is  292,700  English  square  miles,  of 
liich  Sweden  contains  170,240,  and  Norway  122,460. 
^reden  is  therefore  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  England 
d  Wales,  and  Norway  considerably  more  than  twice  their 
:e. 

(337).  Surface^  Rivers,  Lakes,  Sfc, — The  mountains  which 
cupy  the  western  side  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  have 
en  described  in  Art.  28.  They  cover  almost  the  whole 
rface  of  Norway,  and  great  part  of  that  of  Sweden,  and 
•m  in  a  large  portion  of  their  course  the  boundary  between 
}  two  countries.  But  the  eastern  parts  of  Sweden,  for  a 
]siderable  distance  inland  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
1  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  are  comparatively  level,  and  the  most 
ithem  province  of  that  country  is  a  low,  flat^  plain,  belong- 
r  to  the  region  of  the  great  European  lowland.  Li  the 
lole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  there  is  no 
inence  of  1000  feet  in  elevation. 

Hie  moiintams  of  Norway  are  really  high  upland  plains,  indented  on 
land  side  by  deep  and  narrow  river- valleys,  and  towards  the  coast 
i nnomerable  fiords,  or  salt-water  inlets.  The  western  shores  are  lined 
mghoat  by  chains  of  small  and  rocky  islands,  the  principal  of  which 
the  Lofoden  group,  already  described  (Art.  44.). 
)n  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  the  coast  is  less  irregular,  though 
e  the  inlets  are  numerous.  Many  parts  of  the  Swedish  coast  are  also 
ited  by  groups  of  small  islets,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  C" 
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Stockholin  and  thence  to  the  southward  $  and  far&er  out  in  the  Biltif 
are  the  large  islands  of  Goddmnd  and  Oland  (Art.  46.). 

Both  in  Sweden  and  Norway  riverfl  and  lakes  are  ihuneroos  (Art5. 
36.  and  40.).  Few  of  the  rivers-  are  navigable  for  any  distance  hilar. '. 
•whifr  to  falle  and  rapids  which  obetmet  their  coime ;  htnH  timber  i> 
ftMited.dcMm  their  atreamii.  The  CHommeH^  the  longest  river  of  Norway 
is  ascended  bj  ships  for  a  distance  of  14  miks,  where*  &  considerable  u. 
occurs.  In  Sweden*  the  river  GSta  is  made  navigable  to  Lake  Went*. 
hj  the  aid  of  an  artificial  cat  which  avoids  the  Falla  of  l^lhatta,  a  ft^ 
miles  below  the  lake. 

The  prificipal  lakes  of  Sweden  are  those  of  Wener;  Wett^,  and  Maelr 
(Art.  42i.).  The  largestlake  of Novwi^  iaiMke  ilOtweiK:(63  iBale»in  kngii  . 
which  lies  at  an  elevation  of  4d0  feet  above  the  sea,  afod  the  ontlet  >)• 
which  is  the  river  Vermen,  a  considerable  affluent  of  the  Glommeo.  But 
nearly  every  valley  in  Sweden  and  Norway  contains  one  or  more  hkiK 
mostly  long-  and  narrow  in  shape,  like  those  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotkni 
The  small  lake  of  LetaSevark,  which  lies  on  the  summit  of  the  £)o>-Te-tii-i'. 
is  remariiable  as  having  a  stream  issuing  ffomit  at  each  end,  one  of  vhi:. 
forms  the  river  Logan  and  enten-  the  Miosen  Lake«  wiiile  the  other  flou^ 
through,  the  narrow  valley  of  Romsdaal  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  — tn> 
forming  a  continuous  water-channel,  which  in  reality  insulates  the  &  «*■ 
part  of  Norway. 

(338.)  Climate,  FrodttetUmSy  SfCi  — In  Swedanand-  Norvra} 
the  winter  occupies  seven  months  of  the  year,  daring  whicL 
time  the  ground  is  covered  with  deep  snow,  and  the  surik 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers  forms  a  hard  coating  of  ice ;  up^: 
the  frozen  surface  thus  everywhere  presented,  the  inhabit- 
ants travel  with  faxnlity  in  sledges  ^awn  bj  horses  or  1 
i^indeer.     The  summer  is  short,  but  warm,  especially  so  • 
the  western  shores  of  Norway,  where  the  heat  in  July  ai- 
August  is  often  intense;.     A  greater  quantity  of  rain  falls  i-- 
Norway  than  in  Sweden,  bat  on  the  whole  the  air  is  %^Ti^ 
rally  dry  and  bracing,  and  the  entire  eonditions  of  the  dnnai 
suited  to  health  and  longevity. 

The  natural  wealth  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  consl^t^ 
in  its  mines,  its  forests,  and  its  fisheries. 

The  metallic  productions  are  chiefly  iron  and  eoppcr,  distributed 
various  parts  both  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Among  the  most  productive  mines  in  the  former  country  are  those  • 
Persberg,  to  the  north  of  Lake  Wener,  which  are  dug  into  a  monntt- 
almost  entirely  composed  of  veins  and  beds  of  iron  ore.  Hw  miiies 
Danemora  (lat.  60^  15,  long.  17^  60'},  near  Stockholm,  afe  akoTc 
celebrated.  In  the  more  northern  part  of  the  country,  at  GeUi^**^' 
beyond  the  polar  circle  (lait  67^  W)  is  a  hill  whidi  forms  a  onus  of : 
richest  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  similar  hlUi  arefonnd  in  many  ot'-' 
ports  of  the  peninsula.  Tlie  aiBiiaal  amount  of  iron  made  in  Swedes 
about  90,000  tons,  of  which  about  70,000  are  eseported. 

The  principal  iron  mines  in  N<»rway  are  found  in  the  sonthein  ]•- 
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ftliecoootiy.  Like  those  of  Sweden,  Che  prodnee  consists  Meftf  of 
tagnetic  ore,  which  is  a  principal  canee  of  its  saperiority  for  the  purpose 
'  conversion  into  steeL  An  equally  important  cause  lies  in  the  fiuJt 
at  charcoal,  or  wood,  is  aniformly  employed  both  in  Sweden  and  Norway 
r  the  purpose  of  smelting,  by  which  means  carbon  is  supplied  in  a 
irer  form,  and  one  that  is  probably  more  capable  of  entering  into 
temical  combination  with  the  metal 

The  silver  mines  of  Kongsberg,  in  Norway  (l«t»  *9®  34',  long.  9®  40'), 
dd  bat  a  limited  produce,  l^e  copper  mines  of  that  country  are  of 
gher  value.    Those  of  Roraas  (lat  62^  30'  long.  1 1<>  17').  at  the  east* 

0  base  of  the  Dovre-field,  are  important  Extensive  copper-works  are 
rried  on  in  the  valley  of  Kaa-fiord,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
ninsala,  and  under  the  70th  parallel  of  latitude.    The  copper  is  smelted 

thp  adjacent  shore,  and  thence  shipped  to  England.    The  copper^mines 

Ffthlan,  in  Sweden,  near  the  river  Dal  (lat.  62°  80',  long;.  16°  40'), 
:  now  less  productive  than  formerly.    Cobalt,  plumbago,  and  lead,  are 
cwise  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.     Coal 
iturs  only  to  a  limited  extent  (Art.  59.) 
Forests  cover  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  peninsula  i 

Sweden  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  entire  country  is  estimated  to  be 
vered  with  wood,  and  the  proportion  in  Norway  is  probably  still  largper* 

the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  country,  however,  and  also  in  the 
»re  elevated  tracts,  much  of  this  is  mere  stunted  birch  and  bru'shwood. 
c  trees  consbt  principally  of  beech,  oak,  maple,  spruce-fir,  Scotch-fir, 
•c'n,  and  birch,  — the  former  of  which  are  confined  to  the  lower  lati- 
es.  The  most  valuable  of  these  for  commercial  purposes  are  the 
>tch  and  spruce  firs,  the  timber  of  which  is  largely  exported. 
J(  wild  animals,  the  bear  and  the  wolf  are  the  most  formidable,  but 

chiefly  confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  there 
V  frequent  the  lower  valleys  during  the  severity  of  winter.  The 
^er  is  found  all  over  the  middle  and  south  of  Sweden  ;  foxes  are 
J  erons  tliroughout  the  peninsula  ;  the  lynx  also  occurs,  and  likewise 
-vnolverine  or  glutton,  though  rarely.  Of  smaller  animals,  the  lem* 
jr,  wliich  at  Intervals  leaves  its  abodes  in  Lapland  and  proceeds  in 
«jnse  numbers  to  the  cultivated  districts,  commits  great  devastation  to 
-  rops,  eating  up  the  com  and  every  sort  of  vegetation  in  its  way. 

1  te  most  remarkable  of  the  domestic  quadrupeds  is  the  reindeer, 
*  herds  of  which  are  met  with  in  Lapland,  where  they  constitute 
tst  the  sole  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  they  supply  both  with 

.and  clothing.    The  horses  are  small,  but  remarkably  sure-footed 

Uardy,  espeually  the  Norwegian  breed.    Birds  are  numerous  in 

^  78,  but  not  as  individuals  :  the  long  duration  of  winter  renders  it 

calt  for  them  to  obtain  sustenance,  and  necessarily  keeps  down  the 

>«rs  both  of  these  and  other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom.    In 

.'  Ay  extensive  tracts  of  country  may  he  passed  over  with  very  few 

of  aninoal  life,  especially  among  the  feathered  tribes.    The  most 
m  on  of  the  game  birds  is  the  ptarmigan. 
<?  seaa,  rivers,  and  lakes  swarm  with  the  greatest  abundance  of  fish 

75.),  and  the  fisheries  of  the  Lofoden  Islands  supply  a  large  propor- 
>  ■£  the  ordinary  food  of  the  peasantry  both  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
tjr«  a  great  quantity  of  the  better  kind  which  is  exported  to  ** 
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countries  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  rivers  in  the  northern  part 
of  Norway  are  much  resorted  to  by  visitors  from  onr  own  islands,  on 
acooant  of  the  abundance  of  fine  salmon  which  they  contain. 

(339.)  Inhabitants, — The  population  of  Sweden  aznonnted, 
in  1845,  to  3,316,000,  and  that  of  Norway  to  1,328,000, 
being  in  the  case  of  the  former  an  average  of  19,  and  of  th' 
latter  only  10,  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  Norway  ami 
Sweden  are,  in  fact,  the  most  thinly-populated  countries  in 
Europe ;  and  necessarily  so,  from  the  great  extent  of  their 
mountainous  tracts  and  barren  moorlands.  The  inhabitant: 
gradually  become  more  scanty  towards  the  north,  and  in 
Lapland  the  population  is  in  even  a  less  ratio  than  one  to  tL 
square  mile.  Only  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  populatii  a 
of  either  country  reside  in  the  towns ;  the  large  majorif ;> 
being  scattered  in  small  villages  on  the  shores  of  the  lak^ 
and  rivers,  or  at  the  entrances  to  the  fiords  of  the  west 
coastr  In  some  cases  the  villages  are  isolated  from  t:. 
nearest  dwellings  by  many  miles  of  surrounding  count:; 
and  the  inhabitants  have  during  the  summer  and  autumo : 
lay  up  a  stock  of  provisions  for  use  during  the  long  win^: 
months. 

The  people  of  Sweden  and  Norway  speak  different  dialect 
of  a  language  which  is  radically  the  same.  Books  require 
be  translated  from  the  one  into  the  other,  but  the  peasanr 
of  each  country  have  many  expressions  in  common,  andt! 
language  of  either  is  generally  intelligible  to  the  neighbc  ' 
ing  people.  The  Norwegian  dialect  has,  however,  a  cL.- 
affinity  to  the  Danish  tongue  than  to  the  pure  Swedish. 

The  Laplanders,  who  dwell  in  the  northern  parts  both  of  Nonra}." 
Sweden,  are  few  in  number,  and  g^nerallj  of  small  stature.    They  • 
chiefly  in  tents,  and  are  clothed  with  the  skins  of  the  reindeer  and  •  * 
animals;  fish  forms  a  large  part  of  their  diet;  their  habits  are  freqa^' 
dirty  and  repulsive :  but  many  of  them  are  now  partially  engage 
agricultural  or  trading  occupations,  and  in  Norway  they  are  stated  r 
gradually  subsiding  into  the  general  mass  of  the  population.    Tber 
also  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  peninsula  a  small  number  of  Quae* 
natives  of  Finland,  who  have  emigrated  thither  from  their  proper  cot: 
(on  the  east  side  of  the  Baltic),  and  who  have  a  peculiar  dialect  of  i 
own  :  they  are  chiefly  engaged  in  rendering  assistance  in  mining  - 
commercial  pursuits. 

(340.)  Industrial  Occupations. — In  the  countries  of  S- 
dinavia^  agriculture  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  petu' 
features  of  their  formation  and  climate.     Only  a  very  ^ 
part  of  the  soil  either  of  Sweden  or  Norway  is  under 
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tivation,  bat  in  Sweden  a  surplus  of  com  is  raised:  Norway, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  produce  enough  for  the  con- 
samption  of  the  inhabitants. 

Wheat  is  onljr  grown  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
and  its  use  is  confined  to  the  higher  classes  of  the  people  ; 
rye,  oats,  and  barley,  constitute  the  general  crops ;  and  the 
potatoes  especiallj  in  Sweden,  is  extensiyelj  cultivated.  A 
great  quantity  of  spirits  is  distilled  from  the  various  grains, 
and  also  from  the  potatoe,  and  corn->brandy  is  an  article  of 
extensive  use  in  all  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Both  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  the  hop  is  cultivated  in  patches  of 
ground  among  the  gardens  as  high  as  the  64th  parallel, — 
an  evidence  of  their  higher  average  temperature  and  greater 
sanuner  heat  than  other  countries  in  corresponding  latitudes. 

Traits  are  not  generally  abundant ;  bat  in  the  most  southern  part  of 
Sweden,  grapes,  mulberries,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  and  melons,  will  ripen  in 
the  open  air, —  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  as  far  north  as  63^,  — 
and  gooseberries  and  other  plants  of  similar  kind  several  degrees  further 
north.  Altogether,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  even  to  some 
distance  beyond  the  60th  parallel,  the  features  of  vegetation  during  the 
sammer  months  present  a  much  less  striking  difference  from  that  of  our 
onu  country  than  the  greater  proximity  to  the  frigid  zone  would  lead 
tu  to  suppose. 

The  pastures  are  extensive,  and  the  diury-produce  of  excellent  quality. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  the  peasantry  remove  their  flocks 
fand  with  them  their  own  habitations)  to  the  higher  grounds  on  the 
mountains  during  the  summer  months,  in  order  to  preserre  as  much  as 
r>ossible  of  the  fodder  raised  in  the  lower  yalleys  for  use  during  the 
nnter.  Butter  and  cheese  are  both  extensively  made.  In  the  northern 
>roTince8  of  Sweden,  goats  take  the  place  of  sheep,  and  are  numerously 
vared  in  the  woodland  districts. 

(341.)  Manufactures  are  not  pursued  on  a  scale  of  any 
n^nitude  either  in  Sweden  or  Norway,  and  those  carried 
m,  in  the  towns  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners, — 
aostly  natives  either  of  England  or  Scotland.  Linen,  woollen, 
ind  cotton-works,  sugar-refining,  distilling,  iron -founding, 
ail-cloth  making,  and  the  preparation  of  tobacco,  are 
arried  on  to  some  extent ;  besides  the  various  branches  of 
Qdustry  connected  with  mining.  But  the  peasantry  of  both 
ountries  spin  flax  and  wool,  and  manufacture  coarse  articles 
f  clothing  for  domestic  use,  in  the  long  winter  months, 
uring  which  every  kind  of  out-door  work  is  suspended. 
?he  ordinary  articles  of  furniture,  with  domestic  implements 
f  every  kind,  are  thus  made  chiefly  by  the  peasants  tb**" 
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selves,  whose  wants  are  generally  few  and  easUj  supplied: 
articles  of  luxury  and  orpanient  are  imported  from  abroad. 
(342.)  Commerce. — Timber,-^- the  produce  pf  the  imnes, 
—  and  (in  Norway)  that  of  the  fisheries,  —  are  the  articles 
of  native  wealth  whjch  the  inhabitants  of  ScandiDavia 
exchange  for  the  manufactures  of  foreign  countries  and  the 
luxuries  of  tropical  regions.  Of  the  mineral  produjse,  iron 
and  copper  are  the  most  considerable  i|;ems. 

Besides  the  aboyermentioned  articles  of  export,  are  tar,  pitcb,  and  tor- 
pentine,  with  —  from  Norway,  skins  apd  oil  (chiefly  cod-Hyer  oil)  — and 
from  Sweden,  grain  (principally  rye  and  oats). 

The  imports  are  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco  (all  of  which  are  yerj  exten- 
sively consumed  both  in  Norway  and  Sweden),  tea^  wine,  salt,  leather, 
silk,  hemp,  and  a  variety  of  manufactured  goods ;  besidea,  in  Norway, 
com,  flour,  and  vegetables.  The  import  of  articles  of  foreign  clothing 
is  strictly  prohibited,  with  the  vieiy  of  encouraging  the  native  manufac- 
ture ;  but  the  woollen  and  linen  cloths  and  silk  gOQd§  of  Britain  are 
nevertheless  largely  obtained  by  smuggling,  and  are  extensively  used  for 
the  dress  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  The  comitries  with  which  the 
largest  amount  of  trade  is  carried  on  are  Great  Britaip,  the  United  States, 
Brazil,  fVa^ce,  and  t^ie  maritime  cities  of  Germi^iy.  Great  part  of  the 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  who  have  established  cpnuneTcul 
depots  {qt  the  purpose  of  working  the  mines  at  various  places  in  Nonyay. 
But  both  the  Swedes  and  the  Norwegians  (especially  the  former)  possess 
considerable  maritime  enterprise,  and  carry  on  an  active  commerce  in 
the  export  of  timber,  &c.  Ship-building  is  extensively  pursued  at  many 
of  the  ports,  both  on  the  Baltic  find  Atlantic  shores. 

(343.)  Internal  Communicatum, — The  roads  have  been  constmcted 
with  little  regard  to  the  conveniences  of  traveling,  and  (in  Norway  es- 
pecially) pass  over  hill  and  valley  at  extraordinary  inequalities  of  M, 
the  natural  rise  and  fall  of  the  ground  being  lef^  quite  unaltered  by  ait. 
In  crossing  the  plateau  of  the  Dovre-field  the  road  rises  tp  the  elevatioQ 
of  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  no  public  coaches,  but  commam- 
cation  js  carried  on  by  means  pf  stations  placed  at  certain  intervals  npon 
the  principal  lines  of  road,  and  at  which  the  neighbouring  farmers  are 
obliged  to  provide  horses  for  the  use  of  travellers. 

Steam-boats  are  established  on  all  the  principal  lakes  and  such  p&rts 
of  the  rivers  as  admit  of  navigation,  both  in  Norway  and  Swedea,  and 
assjst  greatly  in  keeping  up  the  connection  between  the  principal  towns. 
During  the  summer  a  steamer  proceeds  from  Trondheim  (lat-  63°  20) 
northward  along  the  west  coast  of  Norway  as  far  as  Haqimerfest,  near 
the  most  northern  limit  of  the  contineni,  calling  on  the  way  at  the  Tariou^ 
trading  establishments  upon  the  adjacent  islands  or  the  fiords  of  the 
mainlands  Between  the  valleys  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  p^* 
sula,  and  the  town  of  Tom^a  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  tbe 
coinmunipatibn  is  maintained  during  the  summer,  partly  by  means  of  & 
liie:ht  carriage  drawn  by  reindeer  across  the  pathless  mountains,  as^ 
partly  by  the  dangerous  descent,  in  an  open  boat,  of  the  stream  of  tbfi 
"""r  Tomea,  which  is  full  of  rapids. 
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BaStoatft  have  not  bitlifirto  pia4e  mach  pcogreis  in  the  ScimdinaTiaa 
peDiiisii]«y  and  the  nigged  natpxe  qf  ita  greater  portion  ill  admits  it  for 
their  formation.  In  ^prway,  a  line  1^  h^n  Gonstructed  between 
Chrifitiaiua  and  the  foot  oi  Jj^q  Mioten,  pataiqg  along  Uie  valley  of  the 
Glommen  river.  In  Sweden,  an  extensive  undertaking  of  the  kind,  which 
will  coDoect  StOfckhQlra  ^d  GQttenbqrg,  upof^  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
peniiisala,  is  in  active  prj^grpss,  end  spme  portions  of  it  ere  finbhed. 

There  are  no  canals  in  Norway.  In  Sweden,  the  jGrota  Canal,  which 
fCHDs  a  navigate  cominnnicaiion  between  the  lirer  Giota  end  the  Baltic 
Sea,—  passing  thrpngh  the  great  Ukes  of  Wener  and  Wetter,  and  ther&r 
bjaToidiog  the  channel  of  the  Sonnd,-<rTis  a  highly  important  work. 
lie  &Us  of  Trolhatte,  which  occor  iq  th^  stream  of  the  GdUi  a  short 
disunce  below  I^ake  Wener,  are  avoided  by  an  artificial  channel,  with 
a  Series  of  locks,  excavated  frqm  the  soUd  rock. 

(344.)  National  divisions, -^^^e^&a.  forms  three  g(eat 
regions,  those  of  Svealand  (or  Sweden  proper)  in  the  centre^ 
Gothland  in  the  ^outh,  ai^d  fifqrdland  in  the  north ;  the^  arq 
divided  into  24  governments,  or  IdnSy  of  which  8  are  in  Swe<» 
den  proper,  12  in  Gothland,  and  the  remaining  4  inNord- 
land,  which  last  includes  the  Swedish  portion  of  Lapland. 
The  principal  towns  in  Sweden  are  epiimerated  b^lowzr-rr 

QiTiiioiit.  Towns,  with  popnladoo. 

Stabnd,  or  Sv0d«i    Stprkholv,  93,000 — Up«al,  16,000>-  Qeflc,  8060-^  Huddiktval  „ 
Koper     .....    l^ahluQ,    400Q  —  Danempra  -r  CarUtad  -r  Wf stera«  —  Nykp<} 

ping.  &c.  ' 

Gotkbnd    ....    66tteDb|irff,30,000--Uddevalla—Oarl8CMQa,  19,000  .-Malme, 

10.000~Lund— Ij|nkSpinf  —  Norrkofdpg  — ^nnf^c^fng^Cias 

mar,  6000  —  Motala.^ Wisby,  &p. 
B?«dbad   ....    SundBvall,  2000— Hernosand,  2000— Osteriu]id—.Umea—Lulea 

~  Torqea,  ^Pk 

(345.)  Stockholm,  t)ie  largest  pit^  ip  Swedenj  and  ^]ie  capital  of  th^ 
oooarchy,  is  bnilt  on  some  small  islan4s,  and  the  adjacent  mainland,  at 
^  entrance  of  the  Maelar  Lake.  The  approach  to  it  from  the  Baltic 
vdmHigh  1^  labyrinth  of  nnmberless  islets,  upon  one  oif  which  is  the 
foniess  of  Vaxhokn,  the  seaward  defence  of  the  city.  The  streets  of 
Stockholm  are  mostly  nnnaved  (excepting  with  round  pebbles),  an^ 
m  generally  yarrow,  crooked,  and  dirty,  and  the  shops  poo^  in  appear'^ 
^ce ;  bat  some  of  the  put)lic  buildings  are  very  fine,  and  the  palace 
(shuated  on  the  central  island)  is  distinguished  by  great  architectural 
I'eaoty.  The  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities  at  Stockholm  is  onlji 
second  to  that  of  Copenhagen  in  richness  and  interest. 

Stockholm  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  kingdom, 
Ut  its  manufactures  are  inconsiderable.  Its  gayest  aspect  is  presented 
in  winter,  when  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  fro;^ei:),  and  their  surface  is 
covered  with  innumerable  sledges,  in  which  people  of  all  classes  pass  to 
uui  fro,  and  when  (as  in  all  the  cities  of  northern  Europe)  a  grefit 
Variety  of  amusements  are  practised  upon  the  ice* 

Vpad,  41  miles  to  the  n.  w.  of  Stockholm,  is  distinguished  ibr  its 
ancient  IFniYersity  and  its  fine  cathedral  The  University,  t|ie  pi^inpi- 
\^  in  Sweden,  has  9,  library  of  148,000  volumes^  and  coritaii^  magni-i 
teem  collections  in  lUnstration  of  botany  and  miner^log^^  the  two. 
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sciences  most  extensively  studied  in  the  coantiy;  the  botanical  collec- 
tion was  in  part  the  work  of  Linnseas.  Gefle,  on  an  estuarj  to  the  north 
of  Upsal,  is  a  thriving  town,  with  considerable  trade  in  exporting  cimber, 
and  iron-works  in  its  neighbourhood.  SundmaU  is  a  small  town  situated 
neurlj  half-way  up  the  Golf  of  Bothnia  (lat  62°  20'),  and  is  a  port  of 
some  importance  for  ship-building  and  the  timber  trade.  A  ste&mer 
passes  during  the  summer  between  Sundsvall  and  the  town  of  TmeOi 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf. 

GdtterUnirff,  at  the  month  of  the  river  Gota,  is,  next  to  StocUiolm, 
the  most  considerable  trading  town  in  Sweden,  and  has  vsrions  nuuiQ' 
factures  of  sail-cloth,  cotton-spinning,  iron-founding,  sogar-refining, 
breweries,  and  tobacco-works..  It  is  a  regularly-built  town,  intersected 
by  several  canals,  and  contains  an  Exchange  of  recent  erection,  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

CcuflscronOf  situated  on  some  small  jslands  off  the  south  coast  of 
Sw^en,  is  the  chief  naval  arsenal  of  the  country,  and  the  principal 
station  of  the  fleet ;  it  has  extensive  docks,  building-slips,  and  formidable 
batteries.  Malmo,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Sound,  nearly  opposite  t>] 
Copenhagen,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade :  a  few  miles  to  the  north- 
east is  the  ancient  city  of  Lund,  the  seat  of  a  University,  of  inferior 
importance  to  that  of  UpsaL 

The  other  towns  in  Sweden  are  only  of  local  importance ;  tbey  are 
mostly  situated  either  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  or  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
ser^'e  as  outlets  for  the  mineral  pro<luce,  and  that  of  the  extensive  forests. 
Motala,  on  the  north-east  bank  of  Lake  Wetter,  has  extensive  iros- 
foundries  and  metal-manufactures.  Wisby,  on  tlie  west  coast  of  tk 
island  of  Gothland,  which  forms  one  of  the  provinces  of  Sweden,  is  an 
ancient  and  decayed  place,  now  of  little  importance,  though  formerly  a 
rich  and  populous  city,  and  a  great  seat  of  trade  during  the  middle  ag& 

(346.)  Norway  is  divided  into  17  districts,  caSled.  amts^hi 
is  best  known  according  to  the  three  great  geographical 
regions  of  Sonden-fields,  Norden-fields,  and  Nordlandens. 
which  coincide  with  the  southern  and  northern  portionB  ot 
the  great  mountain-plains,  or  fieldsy  and  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  the  country,  —  or  the  southern^  middle,  and  northern 
tracts.  Nordlandens  contains  the  two  districts  of  Nordlani 
and  Finmark,  the  whole  of  the  latter  of  which,  and  great 
part  of  the  former,  belong  to  Norwegian  Lapland.  Tlit: 
principal  towns  and  stations  are  as  follow : — 

DWisiont.  Towns,  with  population. 

Sondenflelds     -    •       Chrittiania,  33,000— Drammen,  8000  —  Frederikstad.  '^:-' 

Frederikshald,  6000  —  Tonsberg -FrederiksTorn— Uun'^- 
Ponprund  —  Arendal,  4500—  Chriftiansand.  12,000 -Sut^- 
ger,  7000  —  Kongsberg,  4000. 

Nordentleldt     -   •       Bergen,  25,000— ChristiaDsund,  2000  —  Trondhein,  U,Oi<'- 

Roraas,  3000. 

Kordlandens     •   -       Bodoe,  300— TromsSe,  1600  — Altengard  —  Hanmierfest,i'- 

(347.)  Ou-isHania,  the  capital  of  Norway,  is  finely  situated  at  t: 

'  of  a  long  fiord  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  with  pine-clad  hills  c- 

hand.    It  is  a  well-built  and  thriving  city,  and  has  nrms^^* 
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'  pnbiic  stractores,  among  which  are  a  palace,  a  military  academy,  and  a 
suite  of  buildings  belonging  to  its  University.  Christiania  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Norway,  and  possesses  a  considerable  quantity 
of  shipping.  Twenty-four  miles  to  the  s.  w.,  on  a  branch  of  the  Chris* 
tiania  Fiord,  is  Drammen,  a  considerable  town,  from  which  an  immense 
quantity  of  timber  is  exported.  Upon  either  side  of  the  coast  which 
forms  die  entrance  to  the  Christiania  Fiord  are  several  small  sea-port 
towns,  all  of  which  carry  on  considerable  trade  ;  among  these  are  FrC' 
dmckstad,  Tonsberg,  Leturvigy  Frederiksvdm,  and  Porsgntnd :  Frederiks- 
Tom  (a.  w.  of  Christiania)  is  the  naval  arsenal  of  Norway,  and  is  strongly 
fortified  Further  to  the  Sw  tv.,  in  the  direction  of  the  Naze,  are  Bisoer, 
Christiansand,  and  Mandal,  also  thriving  searports; 

Bergen  (lat.  60^  24')  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  at  the  entrance  to  one 
of  the  fiords  of  the  western  shores  of  Norway,  and  is  protected  from  the 
open  sea  bj  the  islands  which  line  these  parts  of  the  coast.  It  is  a  well- 
built  town,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  besides  a  college  and  several  public 
libraries.  Bergen  has  manufactures  of  tobacco  and  porcelain,  with  rope- 
walks  and  distilleries,  but  derives  its  chief  importance  from  being  the 
entrepot  of  the  fisheries  of  the  country.  The  greater  part  of  the  fish 
caught  off  the  Lofoden  Islands  and  the  northern  coasts  are  taken  to 
Bergen,  whence  they  are  exported  to  France  and  the  Catholic  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  —  ChrisHansundt  on  an  island  con- 
siderably to  the  N.  (lat  63^  8')*  also  possesses  extensive  fisheries. 

Trondheim  (or,  as  usually  called  in  English,  Drontheim)  is  situated  on 
the  8.  side  of  a  considerable  fiord,  and  is  a  neat  and  well-built  town ;  the 
houses  are  chiefly  of  wood,  but  brick  is  becoming  more  commonly  used. 
It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  country,  and  possesses  a  fine  cathedral, 
in  which  the  sovereigns  are  still  crowned  as  kings  of  Norway.  Trond- 
heim has  considerable  trade,  and  ia  the  chief  centre  of  inland  traffic  for 
the  extensive  provinces  further  to  the  north :  it  also  forms  the  outlet  for 
the  copper  produced  in  the  mines  of  Boraas  (Art.  338.). 

On  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Trondheim  are  only  a  few  stations,  with 
wide  intervals  between,  at  which  the  produce  of  the  fisheries,  and  skins 
from  the  interior,  are  collected,  and  at  which  some  trade  is  carried  on, 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  visits  of  the  steamer  during  the  summer  season 
(Art  343.).  Tromsde^  on  one  of  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Finmark 
(lat.  69°  4(y),  and  Hanmerfest^  on  the  island  of  Quidbe,  still  further  to 
the  northward  (lat  70°  40'),  are  small  towns,  from  both  of  which  great 
quantities  of  oil,  fish,  and  skins,  are  exported ;  and,  though  situated  far 
within  the  Frigid  Zone,  their  inhabitants  are  neither  devoid  of  the 
comforts,  nor  of  many  of  the  luxuries  and  elegancies,  of  civilised  life. 

Hanunerfest  is  the  most  northern  town  in  Europe,  and  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  extreme  limits  of  the  continent :  some  miles  to  the  south- 
ward, on  a  branch  of  the  Altenfiord,  are  the  extensive  copper-works 
mentioned  in  Art  338. 

(348.)  The  government  of  Sweden  and  Norway  is  a  limited  mon- 
archy. In  Sweden  there  is  an  assembly  called  the  Diet,  which  consists 
of  four  chambers,  and  shares  the  legislative  power  with  the  sovereign. 
In  Norway  the  legislative  assembly  is  called  the  Storthing,  a  body  which 
possesses  higher  powers  than  the  Swedish  diet  The  executive  powc" 
in  both  countries  is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  but  the  laws  and  institute 
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f>f  Norway  diifer  from  those  of  Sweden,  and  are  of  a  freer  aad  moit 
popular  pb^tr/icCer. 

The  established  religion  both  in  Sweden  and  Norway  is  the  LntbersSf 
from  which  there  are  ?ery  few  dissenters.  Upsal  is  the  principal  eccle- 
siastical town  in  Sweden,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  subordinate 
to  which  are  1 1  bishopries.  Norway  contains  5  bishoprics.  Some  of 
the  parishes  in  the  latter  oountry  are  of  vast  extent,  stretching  over 
more  th^m  300  miles  in  a  linear  direction,  and  in  these  thinly-inhabited 
tracts  the  minister  has  to  travel  at  successive  intervals,  and  by  the  aid  of 
reindeer,  through  the  different  districts  committed  to  his  chargeu  The 
X^pl^ders,  in  the  extreme  northern  parts  of  either  comitiy,  are  gn* 
dually  becoming  converted,  to  Christianity,  and  very  generally  excel  the 
other  pcHTtiop  of  the  population  in  devotion  to  religious  duties. 

(349.)  Pfddic  Education  is  in  a  more  advanced  state  in  Sweden  than 
in  Norway,  but  in  both  countries  elementary  instructioa  is  extensively 
diffused.  Xn  the  principal  towns  there  are  gymnasia,  or  high  sdioois, 
which  sery§  as  a  preparation  for  the  Universities  $  of  the  latter,  there 
are  three,  -r  thpse  of  Upsal,  and  Lund,  in  Sweden ;  and  Christiania,  in 
Norway.  The  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Stockhcdni,  is  one  of 
the  mqst  distinguished  in  Surope,  and  learning  is  cultivated  with  much 
ardom'  in  most  of  the  principal  towns.  £)ven  in  the  small  provincial 
towns  on  the  distant  coasts  of  Norway  some  knowledge  of  literature  is 
very  generally  diffused,  iad  a  taste  for  reading  is  fostered  by  the  leisure 
^nd  in«door  occupations  of  the  long  season  of  winter. 

T|ie  army  maintained  by  Sweden  and  Norway  is  small ;  the  navy  is 
more  considerable,  especially  in  the  former  country.  Its  chief  stations 
are  the  towns  of  Stockholm,  Gottenburg,  and  Carlscrona,  •>-*  principally 
tlje  latter. 

The  oi^y  foreign  territory  possessed  by  Sweden  is  the  small  island  of 
$t.  BiHTtholomew,  in  the  West  Indies. 


SECTION  HL  -T-  RUSSIA. 

(350.)  Boundaries,  Extent,  ^c. — Bussia  embraces  all  the 
eastern  part  of  Europe,  and  stretches  from  n.  to  s.  across 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  continent.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  tbe  Arctic  Ocean  ;  on  the  west  by  Norwegian  and 
S^e^ish  L^^pland,  the  Baltic  Sea^  and  the  dominions  of 
Pr9S6ia»  Austriq^  and  Turkey ;  on  the  south  by  the  Black 
Sea  and  Mount  Caucasus,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Caspian 
Sea,  the  river  Ural,  and  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  Russian 
provinces  stretch,  indeed,  beyond  the  general  frontiers  of 
Europe,  both  on  the  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the 
chain  of  Caucasus,  and  are  continuous  with  the  Asiatic 
territories  of  the  empire. 

In  length  European  Russia  extends  more  than  1 700  miles, 

from  the  s.  point  of  the  Crimea  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 

"  ^^iin,  and  rather  more  than  that  distance  in  its  greatest 
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breadth,  from  the  western  limits  of  the  PoHsh  territory  to 
the  chaim  of  the  Ural  Momitliliis.  Its  total  8u|»eFficial  area 
exceeds  2,000^000  English  square  miles,  inore  than  half  the 
entire  dimensions  of  Eisrope,  and  abotrt  seYenteeti  times  as 
large  as  the  whole  group  of  the  British  Islands'. 

The  eoast^line  of  Russia  is  considerable^  Mid  embraces 
portions  of  the  shores  of  thre^  of  the  {tfineipiil  inltod  seas 
of  Europer,  besides  the  ocean  on  its-  dorthem  frontier^ 

(351.)  Sutfac€y  Riv&i'Sy  ^6, — Russia  is  chiefly  a  level 

country,  and  embraces  bj  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  d-reat 

European  plain^  described  in  Art.  31.   This  plain  is  divided 

into  three  part9^-^a  northern,  a  western,  and  a  sootheTti' 

legion, -^indicated  by  the  I'espee^ve  CMirses  of  the  river* 

towards  the  Arctic  Obean,  the  Baltic,,  and  the  Black*  and 

Caspian  Seas- ;.  but  the  slopes  of  these  are  very  gradual,  and 

the  watershed  is  not  marked  by  any  striking  natural  features 

(Alt,  34.)b     The  provmce  of  Finlaind^  m  the  north-west 

(to  the  nortb  of  the  gnlf  of  that  name),  is  t,  teicky  platestu, 

from  400  to  600  feet  in  elevation,  full  of  Isikes.  and  crossed 

by  low  rocky  hills,  the  eastern  offsets  of  the  Scandinavian 

mountains.     The  chains  of  the  TJral  and  Caucasus,  which 

farm  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  borders  of  the  great  plain^ 

have  been  described  ia  Arts.  29.  and  30. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  northern  Dt^^io,  flowing  into* 
the  White  Sea ;  the  N&&dy  the  southern  Dvma^  and  the^ 
Niemen^  running  into  the  Baltic ;  th.^  Ihtiestery  Dfiieper^  atod' 
KouBany  into  the  Black  Sea  ;  the  Dbn^  into  the  south  of  Azov ;. 
and  the  Volga  and  Jaik^  into'  the  Caspian  Sea  (Arts^  35 — 
39.).  The  most  considerable  of  these  is  the  Volga,  which 
f^rains  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  great  plain.  The 
Danube,  near  its  mouth,  forms  for  a  short  distance  the 
southern  frontier  of  Russia,  which  it  divides  from  the  pro- 
v-inces  of  European  Turkey. 

The  lakes  of  Russia  are  the  largest  in  iE^urope;  and  are 
chiefly  situated  in  the  western  and  riorth-Westem  provinces 
Ajtt.  42.) :  those  of  Ladoga,  Onega,  Peipous,  Bmen,  Bieloe, 
ind.  many  of  smaller  size,  are  extensively  navigated  during; 
lie  portions  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  free  from  ice. 

(362.)  CUmaie:  naturcd  Froduotion8,-^'Exteii6^rkg  in 
stitude  from  thie  43rd  parallel  to  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle, 
^.ussia  embraces  nearly  every  variety  of  European  climate. 
t&  chief  characteristic  in  this  respect  is  a  greater  extremo 
otih  of  heat  and  cold  than  is  experienced  in  the  ir 
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western  parts  of  the  continent,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
summer  and  winter  temperatures  becomes  progressively 
greater  with  the  advance  eastward  (Arts.  49,  50.).*  Bat  in 
the  districts  most  liable  to  severe  cold  the  air  is  generallj 
dry  and  healthy. 

The  natural  wealth  of  Hossia  is  considerable,  both  in  the  mineral  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  The  mineral  prodactions  have  been  described  m 
Arts.  60.  and  62.;  coal  is  generallj  deficient,  but  its  place  is  sap- 
plied  by  the  inmiense  forests  which  occur  in  most  parts  of  the  coantiy. 
These  are  most  abundant  in  the  central  districts,  between  the  52nd  and 
60th  parallels,  and  consist-  chieflj  of  pines,  firs,  and  other  coniferous 
trees,  among  which  the  Scotch  fir  is  the  most  nuroerons.  Next  to  it  in 
abnndance  is  the  common  birch,  which  however  is  confined  to  particnl&r 
localities,  and  is  intermixed  but  little  with  the  larger  forests.  The  other 
principal  trees  are  the  lime,  beech,  maple,  elm,  alder,  willow,  ash,  and 
(towards  the  southern  belt  of  country)  the  oak ;  though,  in  comparison 
with  the  pines,  these  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  woodland 
growth. 

Altogether,  it  is  estimated  that  the  forests  cover  two-fifths  of  the  en- 
tire surface  of  Russia.  Thej  are  productive  of  the  greatest  adyantages 
to  the  country :  besides  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  fuel,  and  serring 
as  a  shelter  to  the  southern  provinces  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  north, 
the  J  furnish  in  abundance  timber,  pitch,  tar,  potash,  and  turpentine,— 
all  of  them  articles  of  extensive  export,  and  bj  means  of  which  the  people 

*  It  is  in  the  level  plains  of  the  Steppes  that  the  extremes  of  Russian 
climate  are  most  strikingly  experienood.  **  Hundreds  of  leagues  may  be 
traversed  east  from  the  Dnieper  without  variation  of  scene.  A  dead  lerel 
of  thin  but  luxuriant  pasture,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon ;  day  after 
day  the  same  unbroken  monotony  fatigues  the  eye.  Sometimes  there  is 
the  appearance  of  a  lake,  which  vanishes  on  approach,  the  phantom  of 
atmospheric  refraction.  Horses  and  cattle  beyond  number  give  some 
animation  to  the  scene,  so  long  as  the  steppes  are  green  ;  but  winter 
comes  in  October,  and  then  they  become  a  trackless 'field  of  spotless 
snow.  Fearful  storms  rage,  and  the  dry  snow  is  driven  by  the  gale  with 
a  violence  which  neither  man  nor  animal  can  resist,  whilst  the  sky  l< 
clear,  and  the  sun  shines  cold  and  bright  above  the  earthly  turmoil  The 
contest  between  spring  and  winter  is  long  and  severe,  ...  yet  when 
gentler  gales  succeed,  and  the  waters  run  off  in  torrents  through  the 
channels  which  they  cut  in  the  soft  ground,  the  earth  is  again  verdant. 
The  scorching  sunmier's  sun  is  as  severe  in  its  consequences  in  these  wild 
regions  as  the  winter's  cold.  In  June  the  steppes  are  parched,  no  shower 
falls,  nor  does  a  drop  of  dew  refresh  the  thirsty  and  rent  earth  Tht: 
sun  rises  and  sets  like  a  globe  of  fire,  and  during  the  day  he  is  obscm^d 
by  a  thick  mist  from  the  evaporation.  In  some  seasons  the  drought  is 
excessive  :  the  air  is  filled  with  dust  in  impalpable  powder,  the  spnnp? 
become  dry,  and  cattle  perish  in  thousands.  Death  triumphs  over  aniniii 
and  vegetable  nature,  and  desolation  tracks  the  scene  to  the  ntmo& 
verge  of  the  horizon,  a  hideous  wreck."  —  Mrs,  SomenaJUs  Physicii- 
Geography f  vol.  i.  p.  116. 
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m  enabled  to  enter  largely  into  commercial  relations  with  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  timber  famished  bj  the  large  trees  is  of  the  most  durable 
((lulitj  for  house  and  ship-building,  as  well  as  household  furniture  and 
Qtensils.  The  Scotch  fir  supplies  the  peasantry  with  materials  for  con- 
structing their  cottages,  boats,  fences  for  enclosure,  and  with  fuel ;  and 
it  is  from  the  ashes  of  this  tree  that  the  potash  of  Russia  is  principally 
obtained.  An  abundant  supply  of  turpentine  is  collected  from  its  roots 
by  a  Teiy  rude  and  simple  metiiiod  of  distillation, 

Ilie  birch  is  also  largely  consumed  as  firewood,  and  its  bark  serves  to 
nuke  cordage,  fishing-nets,  and  sails  for  the  boats  used  on  the  lakes,  aa 
well  as  for  the  purpose  of  tanning.  Garden-mats  are  extensively  made 
from  the  inner  bark  of  the  lime-tree,  and  are  exported  to  Britain  and 
other  countries ;  and  the  same  material  is  also  made  into  ropes. 

The  brushwood  and  undergrowth  consist  principally  of  the  hazel, 
dwarf-birch,  alder,  willow,  and  juniper  ;  and,  in  some  places,  of  various 
wild  berries,  among  which  the  bilberry  and  cranberry  are  extensively 
ued  as  food  by  the  Russian  peasants,  and  large  quantities  of  the  latter 
are  exported  to  other  countries.  In  some  of  tiiese  immense  forests  wild 
hoQej  is  obtained  in  great  quantities,  the  bees  making  their  hives  in  the 
tnmks  of  aged  and  decayed  trees  :  both  the  honey  and  wax  thus  supplied 
form  articles  of  conunercial  exchange,  and  are  largely  exported. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  the  wild  animds  native  to  Europe  exist  in  various 
puts  of  Russia  (Art.  69.)  ;  in  the  north  the  reindeer  is  a  source  of  wealth 
(as  in  the  similar  latitudes  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula),  and  the  bear, 
foZt  lynx,  otter,  and  other  fiir-bearing  animals,  supply  abundance  of 
s^  which  are  an  article  of  extensive  demand,  and  are  collected  by  the 
Bossian  traders  from  the  native  tribes  who  dwell  on  the  borders  of  the 
Northern  Ocean.  In  the  steppes  of  the  south  and  south-east  are  im- 
iBcDse  numbers  of  horses  and  other  cattle,  mostly  in  a  wild  state.  The 
cvnel  of  Asia  has  been  introduced  in  the  Crimea  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
^ces.  Fish  abound  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  round  the  coasts, 
ind  the  fisheries  constitute  an  important  branch  of  industry  (Arts. 
'4-76.). 

(353.)  Inhabitants,  —  The  population  of  European  Eussia 
(including  Finland  and  Poland)  amounted  in  1846  to 
upwards  of  60,000,000,  an  average  of  28  to  the  square 
mfle, — a  proportion  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Norway.  The  central  districts,  between  the  50th  and  57th 
parallels,  are  those  most  fully  populated,  especially  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  the  ancient  capital.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  northern  provinces  are  few  in  number,  and 
thinly  scattered  over  large  tracts  of  comparatively  barren 
country. 

More  than  five-sixths  of  the  people  of  Bussia  belong  to  the  Sclavonic 
rtce,  which  extends  over  all  the  middle  and  western  portions  of  the 
coantry.  The  Finlanders,  the  people  of  Russian  Lapland,  and  the  Sa- 
nioiedes  (on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  White  Sea),  are  members  of  the 
Fionish  stock  of  nations,  and  amount  in  all  to  about  three  millions.   The 
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remainder  of  the  poptklatioti  consists  ehi^fly  of  the  Tartars,  in  tih)e  soatb- 
east ;  a'nd  people  of  Oerrtitan  or  Teutonic  race,  who  are  nomefoos  in 
the  proTinces  bordering  on  the  Bbhic,  and  hi  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea, 
in  the  south.  Jews  are  very  nttmerons  in  the  western  or  Uthaanian  pro- 
vinces, whtere  they  carry  on  the  greater  part  of  the  tttM:  therfe  weal- 
together  abotft  200,<>0d  Jews  in  RAssia. 

The  people  forming  the  great  majority  of  the  SclaVonian  race  are 
the  Great  Russians,  or  Muscovites,  so  called  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  RnssfaAs  frcipet,  Ihe  Cossaclcs,  and  other  kindred  tribes,  whose  dia- 
lects of  9pee6h  are  cKfferent,  though  belonging  to  die  same  stock.  They 
inhabit  chiefly  the  central  and  most  populous  parts  of  the  coimtrf. 

There  are  numerous  foreigners  settled  in  all  the  commercial  towns  of 
Russia,  among  whom  are  many  of  our  own  conntiymen,  besides  natives 
of  the  most  distant  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  great  commercial  fairs 
\^hich  are  annmdly  held  in  Various  places  brin^  together  immense  and 
varied  assemblages  of  pebple  from  all  the  principal  countries  of  the 
Eastern  hemisphere,  the  intermixture  of  whom  — clad  in  their  different 
costumes,  and  each  speaking  their  own  peculiar  language,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  habits  and  manners  most  familiar  to  them — pr^uces  a  strange 
and  grotesque  effect 

(354.)  Industrial  Pursuits. — The  agricuUurt  of  Russia 
is  limited  by  the  severity  of  the  climate  in  it*  northern  plains, 
the  great  extent  of  its  forests,  and,  more  than  all,  by  the 
rude  processes  of  its  husbiuadry.  The  extent  of  land  under 
oukivatioB  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  are& 
of  the  country,  but  the  produce  is  nevertheless  very  con- 
siderable :  and  the  abundant  crops  of  grain,  besides  supply- 
ing the  home  consumption,  afford  a  very  large  surplus  for 
exportation.  Some  of  the  provinces  in  central  Kussia  may 
be  regarded  in  this  respect  as  fit  to  become  the  granaries  ol 
Europe  (Art.  93.). 

The  grains  most  generally  cultivated'  are  rye  and  oats,  the 
coarse  black  bread  made  from  the  former  of  which — wit" 
Vegetables  and  batmeal,  and  sometimes  salt  fish  -^  forms  tht 
principal  food  of  the  lower  orders.  In  the  central  and  sontli- 
wester^  districts  (extending  over  the  middle  course  of  the 
Dnieper  and  embracing  the  tract  called  the  Ukraine),  wheat 
ot  the  best  quality  is'  grown,  and  in  some  places  millet  &D(i 
rice.  Barley  is  also  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  northern 
provinces.  Hemp  aild  fivoi  are  largely  cultivated,  and 
besides  supplying  the  principal  manufactures  of  the  counti). 
furnish  considerable  articles  of  export.  Both  of  these  plantN 
as  well  as  the  potatoey  thrive  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  ot 
Archatigel.   . 

tn  the  south  of  Bussia  much  attention  has  of  late  been  giyen  to  tb' 
cultivation  of  the  vine  and  mulberry.    The  vine  is  gro^vn  with  gr- 
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flocesi  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Crimea,  and  is  extending  in  the  adja- 
cent promces  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  Cnmea  and  the 
districts  adjoining  the  chain  of  Caucasus  large  plantations  of  the  mulberry 
bare  been  formed,  and  the  rearing  of  the  silk- worm  is  extensively  prac- 
tised. There  are,  besides,  in  sonthem'Bussia  a  great  variety  of  fruits  and 
Tegetsbles,  many  of  them  indigenous  to  the  soil ;  and  in  summer  the 
oooDtzy  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers  and  aromatic  herbs. 
Bops  and  also  tobacco  are  grown  ;  besides  rhubarb,  poppies,  and  several 
medicinal  herbs  and  plants  useful  in  dyeing  and  in  the  preparation  of 
leather. 

Cattle  are  numerous  in  nearly  every  part  of  Russia,  especially  in  the 
lonthera  and  south-eastern  provinces ;  their  hides  form  a  considerable 
article  of  export,  and  the  tanning  of  leather  is  a  characteristic  branch  of 
Bassian  industry.  Sheep  are  reared  to  a  g^eat  extent,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  wool  are  exported. 

(3S5.)  Manufcuitures, — The  artizans  of  Bussia  exhibit 
great  skill  and  ingenuity  in  their  metal-works,  which  are 
exiensively  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
(Arts.  60.  and  62.).  Every  branch  of  industry  connected 
with  mining  is  pursued  with  ardour,  and  the  working  of  the 
mines  is  under  the  general  direction  and  encouragement  of 
the  government.  The  founding  of  cannon  and  making  of 
fin^arms  are  carried  on  to  a  great  extent^  and  the  large 
^ge  of  Zlata-oust,  in  the  heart  of  the  Ural  Mountains 
(lit  55°  11',  long.  59°  38'),  is  the  seat  of  highly  important 
nunufactures  of  various  articles  of  use  and  ornament ;  in 
oiuij  of  these  the  greatest  ingenuity  and  the  most  exquisite 
l*aaty  of  workmanship  are  displayed,  especially  in  the  pro- 
cess of  inlaying  one  metal  with  another  (or  damascening^  as 
iJ  is  properly  termed).  Sword-blades,  daggers,  &c.,  are  thus 
Dude  of  the  most  finely  tempered  steel,  and  ornamented  with 
t^e  costly  materials  of  gold  and  platinum. 

But  the  manufactures  of  Russia  are  generally  unimportant, 
though  they  have  advanced  considerably  of  late  years,  and 
tTery  effort  is  made  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  en- 
courage their  development  by  prohibiting  the  import  of  such 
^cles  as  can  compete  with  those  of  Russian  workmanship. 
Coarse  linen  and  hempen  fabrics,  as  sail-cloth,  &c.,  are  the 
Diost  extensively  made,  and  the  various  branches  of  the 
«^ooUen,  cotton,  and  silk  manufacture  have  been  introduced 
into  the  principal  towns.  For  the  two  latter  of  these  the 
faw  material  is  imported.  Still,  however,  the  chief  supply 
of  the  finer  manufactured  articles  is  derived  from  abroad. 
Coarse  woollen  fabrics  are  woven  by  the  peasantry  for 
domestic  use. 
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The  distillation  of  com-brandy,  or  whisky,  is  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  branch  of  industry,  and  this  liquor  is  in  almost 
universal  use.  Leather  (both  'morocco  leather  and  that 
called  Russian  leather)  is  prepared  with  peculiar  skill,  and 
the  best  kinds  are  highly  valued  for  use  in  book-binding, 
for  which  purpose  they  are  exported  in  considerable  quantity. 
The  peculiar  odour  and  colour  of  Russia  leather  are  due  to 
a  kind  of  oil,  extracted  from  the  birch. 

(356.)  Commerce,  —  The  foreign  trade  of  Russia  consists 
in  the  exchange  of  her  native  produce — tallow,  hides,  corn, 
hemp,  furs,  and  timber — for  the  luxuries  and  finer  manu- 
factures of  other  countries.  A  larger  proportion  of  it  has 
hitherto  been  carried  on  with  Great  Britain  than  with  any 
other  nation ;  and,  next  in  extent,  with  Germany  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  Prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Anglo-French  and  Russian  war,  in  1854,  British  shipping 
was  extensively  engaged  in  the  Baltic  trade  of  Russia,  her 
tallow  and  other  raw  produce  being  very  largely  consumed 
in  this  country. 

The  principBl  imports  of  Russia  are  raw  cotton  and  cotton-twist,  indU^ 
cochineal,  madder ;  wines  and  other  liquors ;  olive-oil ;  sugar,  coffee,  aci 
various  colonial  produce ;  with  some  of  the  finer  kinds  of  manu&ctar^il 
goods.  Tea  is  extensively  imported  by  the  overland  caravan  rout.' 
throngh  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  empire ;  and  although  its  price  i^ 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  supplied  to  the  nations  of  western  Eoropi- 
by  maritime  traffic,  yet  the  importation  of  the  latter  is  strictly  prohibited. 
Great  quantities  are,  notwithstanding,  procured  by  contraband  trafic 
across  the  Prussian  frontier.  The  exporta^  are  tallow,  flax,  hemp,  whea: 
and  other  grains,  linseed,  timber,  potash,  hides  and  skins,  bristles,  leather, 
furs,  wool,  oil.  wax,  honey,  copper,  and  iron  j  with  cordage,  sail-cloih, 
and  other  articles  of  coarse  manufacture. 

The  principal  seats  of  maritime  trade  are  Petersburg,  Riga,  and  Bevel. 
on  the  Baltic ;  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea  ;  Archangel,  on  the  White  Se^. 
and  Astrakhan,  on  the  Caspian.  The  Baltic  commerce  is  by  far  the  id<>' 
considerable,  and  Petersburg  alone  possesses  half  of  the  entire  foreign 
trade  of  the  empire. 

(357.)  Inland  Communication. — The  roads  are,  in  general,  mere  tracif 
quite  unfit  for  the  use  of  carriages ;  but  between  some  of  the  princip  • 
towns  good  lines  of  road  have  been  constructed.   These  are  mostly  fonnt 
by  laying  the  trunks  of  trees  close  together,  across  the  line  of  road,  a,v- 
filling  up  the  interstices  with  a  layer  of  earth  or  sand. 

A  railway  has  for  some  time  been  in  use  between  the  capital  and :» 
palace  of  Czarskoe-seb,  15  miles  to  the  south;  and  a  much  morec^"* 
siderable  line  has  since  been  completed  between  Petersburg  and  Moav  < 
(a  direct  distance  of  390  miles). 

The  inland  water-communication  is  very  extensive,  and  is  greatlr  ••• 
eisted  by  the  aitificial  channels  which  unite  the  river- basins  of  its  op; 
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site  seas  (Art.  90.).  A  large  portion  of  the  inland  trade  is  carried  on  at 
fairs,  held  annually  in  manj  of  the  principal  towns ;  the  most  extensive 
scat  of  this  traffic  is  the  town  of  Nijnii  Novgorod,  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Oka  with  the  Volga,  where  the  fair  lasts  during  the  months  of 
Jnly,  August,  and  part  of  September,  and  is  attended  bj  a  vast  con- 
course of  traders  fh>m  nearly  all  parts  of  Asia  and  eastern  Europe, 
who  bring  with  them  the  productions  of  their  own  countries,  and  cany 
back  in  exchange  the  commodities  of  western  Europe  and  America, 

(358.)  National  divisions. — Russia  is  divided  into  49 
governments^  besides  the  province  o£  Finland,  and  the  portion 
of  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland  which  still  preserves  the 
name  of  that  country.  Many  of  the  Russian  provinces  are 
as  large  as  other  European  kingdoms,  and  the  single  govern* 
ment  of  Archangel,  which  stretches  along  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  alone  embraces  a  larger  area  than  the  whole 
of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  province  of  Finland  is  sub- 
divided into  eight,  and  the  territory  still  called  Poland  into 
five,  governments.  The  other  governments  are  subdivided 
Id  to  circles. 

Five  of  the  Russian  provinces  are  adjacent  to  the  shores 
)f  the  Baltic,  and  may  be  distinguished  as  the  Baltic  prO' 
nnces. — The  middle  and  northern  parts  of  the  country  con- 
titute  Great  (or  Central)  Rtissia^  which  includes  nineteen 
governments,  and  contains  the  ancient  capital,  and  the  ori- 
inal  seat  of  Russian  power. — Little  Rtissia  is  to  the  south 
ftbe  latter,  and  embraces  four  inland  provinces,  watered 
J  the  Dnieper  and  the  Donetz. —  West  Russia  embraces 
ine  governments,  and  consists  of  provinces  which  formerly 
?Ionged  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  including  the  territory 
ill  called  by  that  name. — Southern  Rtissia  comprises  the 
'OFinces  which  extend  from  the  borders  of  Austria  and 
urkey  eastward  to  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Don,  and  forms 
^e  governments. — The  nine  remaining  governments,  lying 
)Dg  the  courses  of  the  Kama  and  Volga,  from  the  Ural 
ountains  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  form  JSast  Russia. 
vo  of  the  provinces  of  East  Russia  (Perm  and  Orenburg) 
tend  across  the  chain  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  are 
rtly  situated  within  the  limits  of  Asia.  —  Besides  these 
'i  Circassia  and  other  territories  lying  along  the  northern 
;e  of  Mount  Caucasus,  the  possession  of  which  is  still 
1  tested  between  the  Russians  and  the  native  tribes  of 
•antaineers. 

The  names  of  the  Russian  provinces,  with  the  principal 
vns  in  each,  are  enumerated  in  the  following  Table : 
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Fltnrliicefla 

St.  Fetenbury  - 
EsthooU-  -  - 
Livonia  ... 
Kourland  -  > 
FinUod    .    -    - 


1.  BALTIC  PROVINCES. 

Towni,  with  popoUtkn. 

St.  Petertburg,  470,000—  Cronttadt,  40,000 ->  Csankoe-tek). 
Revel,  15,000  —  HapMl,  1500. 
Riga.  60.0U0  —  Dorpat,  600a 
MitUu,  13,000  —  LQua,  6000. 

Helsingfort,  16.000— Abo,  1S/X»~  Uleabon,  eOOO—Ylborg. 
SjOO  —  Svemborg-.N7sUd. 


S.  GREAT  RUSSIA. 

Archangel    •    .    -  Archangel,  84,500— Mesen,  9000 ^^On^a,  1800. 

OloneU    «...  Petroxavodsk,  8000  —  OloneU,  2800. 

Vologda.    ...  Vologda.  14,000 -.Veliki-Outtioug,  14,000. 

Kostroma    .    .    -  Koatroma,  10,000. 

Jaroslavl.    ...  Jaroslavl,  25,000  -  Uglitch,  OOOa 

Novgorod     .    •    -  Novgorod,  15,000  —  Staraia-Rusia,  6000. 

Pskov  .....  Pskov,  8000. 

Tver   .....  Tver,20,000  —  Torjok,  15,000 —  Riev,  10,000. 

Smolensk     .    .    -  Smolensk,  11,000 —Viasma,  12,000. 

Mofkva    ....  Moscow,  350,000  —  Kolomna,  6000  —  Borodino. 

Vladimir.    -    -    .  Vladimir, 4000— Murom, 4500. 

Nijnii  Novgorod    .  Nijnii  Novgorod,  32,0  0  —  Arzamas,  9000. 

I'ambov  ....  Tambov,  20,000—  Koslov,  8000. 

RIazan     ....  Riasan,  9000  — Skopin,GOOO. 

Toula.    ....  Toula,35,00a 

Kalouga  ....  Kalouga,  35,000. 

Orlov  .    ....  Orel,  or  Orlov,  32,000  —  Eleti,  16,000  —  Bolkhov,  10,000- 

Briansk,  6000. 

Koursk    ....  Koarsk,  30,000  —  Bielgorod,  10,000. 

Voronej   ...    -  Voronej,  25,000. 


Tchemigov  .  • 
Kiev  .... 
Poltava  .  -  - 
Kharkov  ... 


Vllna  -  - 
Vitebsk  • 
Mogliilev  > 
Minsk-  . 
Grodno  • 
Bialystok 
Volnynia ' 

Podolia    - 
Poland 


3.  LITTLE  RUSSIA. 

Tchemipov,  7000  — Nejin,  16,000  — Glukhor,  8000. 
Kiev,  47,000  —  Bogoslavl,  6000 

PolUva,  9000  —  Kobyliakt,  7000  —  Kremenchoug,  17,000. 
Kharkov,  29,000—  Akhtyrka.  13,000— Bielopolie,  9600 

4.  WEST  RUSSIA. 

Vilna,  42,000  —  Kowno.  4000. 

Vitebsk,  15,000  — Polotsk,  6000. 

Moghilev,  16,000. 

Minsk,  15,000— Bobruisk.  5000. 

Grodno,  16.000  —Brzesc-Lltevski,  4000. 

Bialystok,  10,000. 

Jitomir,  28,000— Bertitchev,  20,000  —  Staro-Konstantinor,  400C 

—  Dubno,  8000. 
Kamienetz,  16,000— Mohilev,  16,000. 
Warsaw,  164,000— Kaliscb,  11,000— LubUn,  13.000- Kieltt. 

6000. 


Kherson  .... 
Bessarabia  .  -  * 
Taarida  .... 


lekaterlnoilavl  >    - 

Country  of  the  Don 

Cossacks  ... 


5.  SOUTHERN  RUSSIA. 

Odessa,   60,000— Kherson,    30,000  —  Elisavetgrad,   IS,0<K-- 

Nikolaef,  28,000. 
Kichinev,  42,000—  Akerman,  14,000—  Choczhn.  2000^ lan^ 

22,000  —  Bender,  4700. 
Sevastopol,  40,000 — Baklitchiserai,  10,000— Karasu-bazar,  IV ' 

-Simferopol,  8000— Eupatoria,  12,000  — Kertch,  10,GOO' 

Kaffa,  7000.  , , 

lekaterinoslavl,  12,000— Nakhitchvan,  13,000— TagaDrog.W'^^ 

Tcherkask,  15,000  —  Novo  Tcherkask,  11,000. 


•   .    .   • 


6.  EAST  RUSSIA. 

Perm,  10,000—  Solikamsk,  6000  —  Bissersk. 
VUtka,7000. 
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ProriQcei.  Towns,  with  population. 

Kazan     .   -   .    .  Kazan,  41,000  ^Tchistopol,  6000. 

Simbirsk-   ...  Simbirsk,  13,000— Syi ran, 700a 

Penza  -   .  .   .   .  Penxa,  12,000—  Saransk,  8000. 

Orenburg     ...  Orenburg,  12,000  ~  Ufa,  10,000  — Uralsk,  16,000  «Zlata.0lltt. 

Saratov   ....  Saratov,  42,000  — Votsk,  11,000  — Sarepta,  4000. 

Astrakhan  •    .    .  Astrakhan,  45,000—  Krasnolarsk,  7000. 

Caocaaus     ...  Stavropol,  600a 

(359.)  Sl  Petershtrg,  the  capital  of  the  Hnssian  Empire,  is  bnilt 
partlj  on  some  low  marshy  islands  at  the  month  of  the  river  Neva, 
formed  by  the  various  brandies  into  which  its  stream  divides,  and  partly 
on  the  adjacent  mainland.  The  communication  between  the  different 
goarters  of  the  city  is  kept  up,  during  the  summer,  by  bridges  of  boats, 
and  in  the  winter  by  means  of  the  solid  covering  of  ice  which  then  forms 
the  sarface  of  the  Neva. 

St  Petersburg  is  g^enerally  a  regular  and  well-built  city,  and  in  the 
namber  and  vast  size  of  its  public  edifices  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
splendid  of  the  European  capitals.  The  principal  public  buildings  are 
those  connected  with  the  various  departments  of  government,  and  are 
mostly  situated  in  the  Admiralty  quarter,  which  lies  along  the  south  bank 
of  the  Neva :  the  banks  of  the  river  are  here  lined  with  stupendous 
granite  quays.  The  Imperial  palace  is  a  large  and  imposing  pile  of 
buildings,  in  which  is  contained  a  valuable  library,  the  third  in  Europe 
in  point  of  m^^itude  ;  there  are  several  other  palaces,  besides  numerous 
£ne  churches  and  other  structures.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  city  is 
about  18  miles. 

Both  the  foreign  and  inland  trade  of  St  Petersburg  is  veiy  consider- 
able (Art.  356.)  :  vessels  of  large  size,  however,  are  unable  to  come  up 
to  the  city,  but  discharge  their  cargoes  at  CroTistadt,  a  strong  fortress  and 
naval  arsenal,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Finlimd,  about  16 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  capitaL  Cronstadt  conunands  the  approach  to 
St  Petersburg,  and  is  the  great  naval  station  of  Russia  in  the  Baltic  :  it 
has  extensive  docks,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  active  commerce. 

Within  a  short  distance  from  St.  Petersburg  are  several  fine  palaces, 
he  occasional  residence  of  the  Court.  The  most  splendid  of  these  are 
Czarskde-selo,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  south,  and  Peterhoff,  the  sum- 
ner  palace  of  the  Czar,  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
capital,  upon  the  narrower  portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  on  its 
Kmthem  shore.  The  magnificent  gardens  of  FeterhofF,  which  are 
idorned  in  the  most  costly  and  elaborate  manner,  entitle  it  to  be  re« 
rarded  as  the  Versailles  of  Russia. 

Biga,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name^  and  on  the  banks  of 
he  Drina,  near  its  mouth,  is  an  important  commercial  city,  with  great 
rade  in  the  export  of  hemp,  com,  and  timber.  It  forms  the  chief  outlet 
or  the  produce  of  the  countries  watered  by  the  Dvina,  and  is  the  resort 
>f  a  vast  quantity  of  shipping,  both  foreign  and  native.  —  Dorpat,  in 
he  same  province,  is  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  University. — Bevel,  on 
he  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  is  a  place  of 
onsiderable  trade. 

Hehmgfar8f  the  capital  of  Finland,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
}alf,  is  a  flourishing  commercial  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  University. 
The  fortified  works  ofSveaborg,  situated  on  several  small  islands  in  fire 
>f  Hel8ingf<»:s,  were  destroyed  by  the  allied  British  and  French  flee^ 
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1855.  Sveaborg  formed  one  of  the  chief  naval  arsenals  of  Hosaa- 
Abo,  farther  to  the  westward,  and  the  former  capital  of  Finland, 
has  lost  much  of  its  importance  since  a  great  fire,  by  which  it  'was 
nearly  destroyed,  in  1827,  but  still  possesses  some,  ship-building  and 
trade.  To  the  northward  of  Abo  diere  are  several  small  seaports, 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Amongst  them  are  Nystad, 
Vasa,  Uleaborg,  and  others. 

(SCO.)  Moscow^  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  empire,  b  a  large  city, 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Moskva*,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  plain 
of  eastern  Europe.  A  large  part  of  Moscow  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1812,  daring  the  invasion  of  Hussia  by  Napoleon,  but  L  has  since  been 
rebuilt,  and  greatly  enlarged  and  embellished.  In  general  ap}>earaDce 
Moscow  resembles  an  Asiatic  rather  than  a  European  town,  and  h&s 
large  open  spaces  within  the  circuit  of  its  walls,  with  a  strange  iutermii- 
iture  of  palaces  and  huts,  public  edifices  and  private  dwellings,  of  evtrj 
variety  of  size  and  fonn.  In  the  centre  of  the  citv  is  an  inner  enclosure 
or  citadel,  called  the  Kremlin,  about  2  miles  m  circumference,  and 
crowded  with  palaces,  churches,  monasteries,  arsenals,  museums,  and 
other  public  buildings,  exhibiting  every  variety  of  taste  and  every  ordtr 
of  architecture,  but  in  which  the  Tartar  style,  with  gilded  domes  and 
cupolas,  forms  the  predominant  feature.  Moscow  is  the  centre  of  a  great 
inland  commerce,  and  possesses  a  number  of  scientific  and  literary  in- 
stitutions :  it  is  still  the  favourite  residence  of  the  native  nobility,  and  i: 
venerated  by  the  people  at  large  as  the  ancient  seat  of  Russian  great' 
ncss. 

Nijnii  (or  Lower)  Novgorod,  at  the  junction  of  the  Oka  and  Volga,  ii 
a  large  and  well-built  town,  noted  for  its  great  fair,  which  is  annually 
attended  by  upwards  of  100,000  strangers  (Art  357.).  The  other  citj 
of  Novgorod  (in  the  province  of  that  name,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Lake  Ilmen),  formerly  known  as  Great  Novgorod,  was  three  centurie; 
ago  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Europe,  and  the  capital  of  an  independent 
state,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  has  now  fallen  into  ruin,  and  it  is  of  Mvk 
present  importance. 

Archangel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  northern  Dvina,  near  its  termina- 
tion  in  the  White  Sea,  is  an  important  commercial  town,  the  emporiam 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  northern  provinces.  Com,  hemp,  flax. 
timber,  and  other  native  produce,  are  exported  ;  and  ship-building,  the 
manufacture  of  matting  and  cordage,  and  the  preparation  of  tar  acl 
pitch,  are  carried  on  :  but  the  harbour  of  Archangel  is  closed  by  the  ice 
for  nine  months  of  the  year. 

Vologda,  Jarodavl,  Tver,  Smolensk,  Tambov,  Toula,  Ord,  and  K(mnK 
are  all  places  of  very  considerable  inland  trade,  which  tiiey  carry  od 
chiefly  by  means  of  the  extensive  river  navigation.  Tambov  and  Orel 
are  both  great  centres  of  agricultural  produce.  Toula  has  some  misicg 
industry  and  metal-wcfrks,  but  is  less  important  in  this  respect  th&3 
formerly. 

(361.)  VUna  (or  WUna),  a  large  town  seated  on  the  Vilioa,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Niemen,  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  was  the  former  capi'>^ 
of  Lithuania,  an  extensive  territory  which  embraced  several  of  thi 

*  The  Moskva  is  a  tributary  of  the  river  Oka,  one  of  the  chief  afflaei^*'^^ 
^f  the  Volga  (Art.  89.). 
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provinces  of  Western  or  Polish  Russia.  It  was  also  the  seat  of  a  floa- 
risbing  Universitj,  now  diminished  in  importance.  Among  its  inhabit- 
ants are  a  great  number  of  Jews,  who  cany  on  the  chief  trade  of  the 
proyince.  The  other  towns  in  Western  Bossia  are  mostly  of  small  size^ 
bat  manj  of  them  have  considerable  inland  trade. 

Warsaw,  the  ancient  capital  of  Poland,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Yistala,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  is  the  suburb  of  Praga,  con- 
nected with  it  bj  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  has  numerous  fine  public 
buildings,  among  which  are  a  cathedral  and  manj  literary  and  scientific 
establishments.  But,  with  the  downfall  of  Polish  independence,  Warsaw 
has  lost  its  former  importance,  though  it  still  possesses  considerable 
inland  trade.    It  is  a  great  station  for  the  Russian  army. 

(362.)  KieVf  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  is  the  seat  of  a  Uni- 
versity, and  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  city  by  the  Russians,  having  been 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  venerated  seats  of  their  religion  and 
empire.  It  has  numerous  convents  and  churches,  with  gilded  domes 
and  spires,  which  give  it  an  imposing  and  splendid  appearance  when 
seen  from  a  distance  ;  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the 
houses  (as  in  most  Russian  towns)  built  chiefly  of  wood.  Kiev  is  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  great  conmiercial  fairs.  Poltava,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name  (one  of  the  smaller  tributaries  of  the  Dnieper),  is  memorable 
for  the  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  in  1709,  when  the  army  of 
Charles  XTT.  of  Sweden  was  destroyed  by  the  Russians,  under  Peter  the 
Great. 

Odessa  (on  the  north-western  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  a  short  distance 
E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper)  is  a  handsome  and  well-built  town, 
the  southern  emporium  of  Russian  commerce.  It  was  founded  so  re- 
cently as  1796,  but  has  rapidly  risen  into  great  commercial  importance. 
A.n  immense  quantity  of  the  com  grown  in  the  fertile  provinces  of  the 
•outh  is  annually  exported,  and  also  a  great  deal  of  wool.  Among  the 
nhabitants  of  Odessa  are  many  foreigners,  comprising  Italians,  Greeks, 
lermans,  Polish  Jews,  with  a  few  French  and  Engli^  ;  and  its  port  is 
isited  by  the  shipping  of  all  nations. 

Nikolaef,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bong,  to  the  north-eastward 
f  Odessa,  possesses  extensive  docks  and  ship-building  yards,  and  is  an 
oportant  naval  arsenal  —  Kherson,  further  to  the  eastward,  lies  on  the 
.  Lank  of  the  Dnieper :  its  commercial  importance  has  declined  before 
iat  of  Odessa,  but  it  possesses  some  trade,  and  is  consecrated  to  English- 
len  by  the  memory  of  Howard,  who  died  there  in  1790. 
(363.)  The  Cbimea,  which  has  filled  so  important  a  place  in  recent 
:>tory,  is  an  extensive  peninsula  lying  between  the  waters  of  the  Euxine 
2d  the  Sea  of  Azov.  Its  area  is  about  ten  thousand  square  miles.  Nearly 
ree-  fourths  of  this  extent  belong  to  the  fiat  and  dreary  plain  of  the  steppes : 
e  renuunder,  comprising  the  entire  range  of  the  south-eastern  coast,  is 
mountain-region,  with  enclosed  plains  and  valleys  that  are  distinguished 
'  great  beanty  and  fertility.  The  highest  summits  found  in  this  portion 
the  peninsula  exceed  five  thousand  feet  (Art.  30.).  The  entire  penin* 
lia  is  induded  within  the  Russian  province  of  Taurida. 
Perhaps  no  part  of  Europe  exhibits  a  greater  variety  of  vegetable  pro* 
ICC  than  the  Crimea :  in  the  valleys  of  its  southern  mountain-tract, 
.sides  the  vino  and  the  mulberry,  the  olive,  fig,  pomegranate,  and 
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orange  tree,  all  flourish  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Bat  the  northern 
portion  of  the  peninsula  is  onlj  suitable  for  pasturage,  and  contains  im- 
mense herds  of  sheep,  horses,  and  black  cattle,  thousands  of  which 
often  belong  to  asingle  individual  among  the  Tartar  tribes  by  whom 
it  is  occupied.  The  buffalo  has  here  been  domesticated  and  yields  a 
rich  milk,  and  camels  are  numerous. 

The  Crimea  came  into  the  possession  of  Russia  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century ;  previously  to  which  it  had  belonged  to  Turkey,  and,  prior 
to  the  Turkish  rule,  to  native  Tartar  sovereigns,  or  Khans.  The  town 
of  Bakhlehiseraif  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  was  the  Tartar  capital 
Simferopol,  also  in  the  interior,  and  farther  to  the  northward,  is  the  capital 
of  the  Russian  government  of  Taurida.  Karasu-bazarf  another  inland 
town,  is  further  to  the  eastward. 

The  most  important  place  in  the  Crimea  is  Sevastopol,  situated  on  the 
south-western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  upon  an  extensive  inlet,  which  furmi 
a  good  and  safe  harbour.  Sevastopol  was  founded  in  1780,  upon  the 
site  of  a  Tartar  village  named  Akhtiar,  and  was  made  the  chief  naval 
station  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea.  Strong  forts  were  erected  to  protect 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  the  town  has  been  defended  on  its  land 
side  by  similar  works,  of  later  construction.  Prior  to  the  siege  of  Sevas- 
topol, undertaken  by  the  united  English  and  French  armies  in  1854,  the 
town  contained  upwards  of  40,000  inhabitants. 

Balakhva,  a  small  port  to  the  s.  by  £.  of  Sevastopol,  at  a  distance  of 
seven  miles,  is  upon  the  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula. 

Eupatortay  upon  the  western  coast,  is  forty-five  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  SevastopoL    It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eupatoria  that  th: 
combined  landing  of  the  English  and  fVench  armies  in  the  Crimea  to/: 
place,  in  September,  1854.    On  the  line  of  march  thence  towards  Sevs.- 
topol  occurs  the  small  stream  of  the  Alma,  which  was  victoriously  pa 
by  the  Allies,  who  were  opposed  by  a  Russian  force  strongly  entrench 
upon  its  southern  bank,  on  the  memorable  20th  of  September.  The  wc 
contested  engagements  of  Balaklava  and  Inkermann  (the  latter  derivi 
its  name  from  some  heights  adjacent  to  Sevastopol  on  the  eastwar 
occurred  during  the  progress  of  the  siege,  the  former  on  October  25u 
the  latter  on  the  5th  November,  1854. 

Kaffa,  or  Theodosia,  is  a  small  sea-port  town  upon  the  south-east  "" 
coast  of  the  Crimea.    Kertck,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  £ngli>h 
1855,  is  further  to  the  eastward,  upon  the  strait  which  forms  the  enirar, 
to  the  Sea  of  Azov.     Upon  the  northern  coast  of  the  last-named  se.i 
Taganrog,  which  commands  considerable  trade,  as  the  chief  outlet  for:. 
countries  watered  by  the  river  Don. 

(364.)  Kazan  ( 760  miles  s.  B.  of  St.  Petersburg)  is  situated  on  ri^i' 
ground,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  Volga.  It  is  the  princii 
seat  of  the  trade  of  the  Siberian  provinces,  and  has  some  consid^ru' 
manufactures,  besides  being  the  seat  of  a  University.  —  Zlata-r  > 
in  the  Ural  Mountains,  close  upon  the  borders  of  Asia,  has  extent- 
works  in  metal  (Art.  355.)* 

Upon  an  island  in  the  Volga,  about  45  miles  above  its  mouth,  i5  - 
town  of  Astrakhan,  the  chief  emporium  of  the  trade  of  the  Caspian  S. 
and  the  centre  of  the  maritime  commerce  of  Russia  with  Turkcst:' 
Persia,  and  the  other  countries  of  the  East.   Astrakhan  has  consider!' 
-nanufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  morocco  leather,  shagreen,  tallow  and  sc:; 
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work,  and  djreing ;  and  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  important  fisheries  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  riyer  Volga  (Arts.  74.  76.). 

(365.)  The  goTemment  of  Russia  is  a  despotic  monarchy,  in  which  all 
power  is  Tested  in  the  Emperor,  or  Czar,  who  has  the  absolate  control  of 
all  the  functions  of  the  state,  which  are  exercised  by  ministers  whom  he 
appoints.  The  people  are  divided  into  different  classes,  the  lines  of  de- 
marcation between  wluch  are  strictly  defined.  The  nobles  hold  their  titles 
by  hereditaiy  descent,  and  are  generally  possessed  of  large  estates  $  but 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  serfs,  or  slaves,  who  are  in  most 
cases  attached  to  the  soil.  They  are  in  all  other  respects  at  the  absolute 
disposal  of  their  masters,  and  may  be  bought,  sold,  or  exchanged,  with 
little  more  ceremony  than  so  many  head  of  cattle.  There  are  forty-two 
millions  of  serfs  in  Russia,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  population 
of  the  empire 

The  religion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Russia  is  that  of 
the  Greek  Church,  which  is  the  established  form  of  worship.  The  people 
of  Finland  and  the  adjacent  districts  of  Russian  Lapland,  and  also  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  proTinces,  are  Lutherans ;  and  the  in- 
halntantg  of  Lithuania  and  the  other  PoUsh  provinces  (including  Poland 
proper)  are  mostly  followers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  In  the 
south-east,  the  numerous  people  of  Tartar  race  are  generally  Moham- 
medans. The  Samoiedes  and  other  semi-barbarous  tribes  on  the  shores 
^fthe  Arctic  Ocean  are  idolaters,  but  are  in  gradual  progress  of  conver- 
5ion  to  Christianity. 

Pablic  education,  so  far  as  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  concerned, 
>carcelj  exists  in  Russia.  The  serfs  are  universally  buried  in  ignorance 
^nd  superstition,  and  their  faculties  simply  exercised  upon  the  supply  of 
heir  daily  wants.  But  some  attention  is  paid  by  the  government  to  the 
i^^taMishments  of  schools  for  the  various  classes  of  the  town  populations, 
ind  of  colleges  and  other  institutions  for  the  higher  orders.  The  mili- 
um schools  occupy  the  first  rank  in  importance,  and  are  extensively 
i^persed  over  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire ;  there  are  also 
chools  for  the  training  of  naval  officers,  and  the  instruction  of  workmen 
1  the  navy,  in  the  principal  sea-port  towns.  Schools  for  instruction  in 
arious  pursuits  connected  with  the  mines  are  established  in  St.  Peters- 
nr<;  and  the  principal  mining  districts,  and  receive  support  from 
ovemment.  The  universities  are  those  of  St  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
)orpat,  Vilna,  Kharkov,  Kazan,  and  Kiev,  of  which  Dorpat  is  the  most 
^lebrated. 

The  public  establishments  for  the  pursuit  of  science  are  numerous, 
^d  are  liberally  endowed  and  patronised  by  the  government.  The 
cademy  of  Sciences,  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  the  principal,  and  there 
re  learned  societies,  public  libraries,  and  museums,  in  many  of  the 
rincipal  towns. 

The  military  force  of  Russia  is  very  great,  and  the  army  amounts  to 
l)oat  800,000  men.  The  highest  claun  to  distinction  is  obtained  by 
ilitary  service,  and  all  honorary  titles  and  rewards  conferred  by  the 
inpcror  are  of  a  military  character.  A  considerable  naval  force  is 
aintained  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  and  some  also  in  the  Caspian. 
ut  the  Russian  navy  is  altogether  of  recent  creation,  and  its  efficiency 
1  open  and  actiye  warfare  has  not  hitherto  been  tested.    T^he  merc^~ 
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tile  navy  is  not  considerable,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fordgn  trade  ii 
carried  on  by  the  shipping  of  other  nations. 

(366.)  In  the  extreme  south-eastern  part  of  Russia,  and  on  the  borders 
of  Asia,  is  the  country  called  Circcuaia,  which  extends  along  the  northern 
side  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Caucasus,  from  the  Black  £a  and  Sea  of 
AzoT  on  the  west  to  about  the  meridian  of  45°  eastward.  Thence  to 
the  Caspian  Sea  the  country  forms  the  regions  called  Laghistan  aud 
Daghestan,  part  of  the  former  of  which  extends  across  the  mountains 
into  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  chain.  All  these  territories  are  nominally 
included  within  the  Bussian  empirorbut  the  limits  of  the  country  actually 
possessed  by  Bussia  are  marked  by  the  line  of  the  rivers  Kouban  and 
Terek  (Arts.  38  and  39.),  to  the  south  of  which  are  independent  tril)cj 
of  mountaineers,  who  have  long  supported  a  fierce  contest  with  tLe 
Bussian  arms,  and  still  maintain  their  freedom,  in  spite  of  the  repeated 
efibrts  of  Bussia  to  effect  their  subjugation. 

The  people  of  these  wild  mountain-districts,  though  sometimes  called 
by  the  general  name  of  Circassians,  consist  in  reality  of  numeroos  di5> 
tinct  tribes,  among  whom  varioos  dialects  are  spoken.  The  Tsckerkesies 
(or  Circassians,  properly  so  called),  are  found  towards  the  western  pans 
of  the  chain ;  more  eastward,  towards  the  course  of  the  Terek,  are  the 
Tschetschenzett  and  other  clans,  against  whom  the  principal  efforts  o! 
Bussian  warfare  have  more  recently  been  directed. 

The  mountaineers  of  Circassia  are  distinguished  by  rude  and  predatrar 
habits,  depending  greatly  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  and  paying  le^s 
regard  to  the  cultivation  of  their  fields  than  to  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
They  dwell  in  villages  placed  among  the  high  mountain-valleyB,  thtr 
houses  being  formed  of  hurdles  covered  with  clay  and  thatched  with 
straw.  Porty  or  fifty  of  these  huts,  arranged  in  a  circle,  form  a  vilLuro. 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  cattle  are  placed  for  safety  during  the  night. 
while  the  horses  roam  at  liberty  through  the  fields.  Each  tribe  ci 
mountaineers  has  its  own  separate  government,  consisting  in  an  assemM; 
of  the  elders  of  the  tribe,  controlled  by  the  general  voice  of  the  whole  J 
its  members,  as  expressed  in  popular  assemblies,  and  directed  by  chiifi 
or  heads  of  ancient  families  :  several  tribes  occasionally  unite  for  t 
purpose  of  common  action,  as  in  the  case  of  the  warfare  with  the  Bossiaii- 
In  religion  they  are  Mohammedans. 

The  line  of  the  Bussian  frontier  on  the  Kouban  and  Terek  i^ 
guarded  by  strongly  fortified  posts;  the  most  advanced  point  c: 
Bussian  power  (and  also,  of  late  years,  the  chief  centre  of  Circassi^r 
warfare)  is  the  fortress  of  Vladi-kaukcu8,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Upy- 
Terek,  which  commands  the  commuiiication  across  the  monntair.- 
through  the  important  pass  of  Dariel  (Art.  30.),  and  forms  the  heal- 
quarters  of  the  Bussian  army.  The  country  inmiediately  to  the  nor^ 
of  the  Kouban  and  the  Terek  forms  the  Bussian  province  of  Cancasip. 
the  capital  of  which  is  the  fortified  town  of  Stavropol^  to  the  east  of  :• 
Upper  Kouban.  Anapa^  a  small  port  and  fortress  on  the  north-easter, 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  a  short  distance  to  the  southward  of  the  Koah::- 
was  abandoned  by  the  Bussians  in  1855. 
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CHAPTER  Vm 
THE  COUNTRIES  OF  SOUTHERN  EUROPE. 

SECTIOK  I.  —  TUBKET. 

(367.)  Boundaries  and  Extent. — Turkey  embraces  a  large 
Tritory  in  the  south  of  Europe,  includiog  part  of  the  most 
isterlj  of  its  three  peninsulas,  and  a  considerable  portion  ot 
ke  adjoining  mainland.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  bj  the 
[ungarian  provinces  of  Austria^  and  the  south-west  part  of 
ussia;  on  the  east  bj  the  Black  Sea ;  on  the  south  bj  the 
ea  of  Marmora,  the  Archipelago,  and  the  kingdom  of  Greece ; 
id  on  the  west  hy  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic  Se% 
id  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia. 
In  its  greatest  extent,  from  north  to  south,  Turkej  mea- 
ires  about  700  miles,  and  its  extreme  dimensions  from  west 

east  are  nearly  the  same;  but  the  average  length  and 
vadth  are  considerably  less,  and  its  southern  portion  is 
irrowed  into  the  peninsula  lying  between  the  Archipelago 
id  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  superficial  area  of  Turkey  is  about 
0,000  English  square  miles.  Its  maritime  frontier  ia 
nsiderable,  and  embraces  parts  of  the  shores  of  the  Black 
a,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Archipelago^  the  Ionian  Sea, 
<1  the  Adriatic:  the  harbours  on  the  latter  sea  are  not 
oerally  good,  but  on  other  parts  of  the  coast  are  many 
cellent  anchorages. 

Turkey  is  crossed  in  an  east  and  west  direction  by  the 
:tem  of  the  Balkan  Mountains,  and  their  westward  pro- 
igation,  the  Dinaric  Alps,  described  in  Arts.  22  and  2d» 
lese  naturally  divide  the  country  into  two  distinct  regions ; 
;,  the  provinces  to  the  south  and  south-west  of  the  moun- 
ns,  and  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  -— 
1  2nd,  the  territories  to  the  north  of  the  mountain-chains^ 
lich  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube.  The  latter,  again^ 
r  further  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  course  oi  the 
er  Danube, 

.  The  Turkish  proTiiices  to  the  sooth  of  the  Balkan  and  the  Biiiaric 
>s  consist  of  Btmmdia,  which  extends  from  the  Bladi  8ea  on  t^ 
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east  to  the  chain  of  Mount  Findas  on  the  west,  and  lies  along  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  and  the  Archipelago ;  —  Thessafy,  a  small  territory  to  the 
south-west  of  the  above,  and  lying  between  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago 
and  Mount  Pindus ;  Albania^  an  extensive  province  to  the  westward 
of  Roumelia  and  Thessalj,  situated  between  the  chain  of  Mount 
Pindus  and  the  high  mass  of  Sharra-tagh  on  the  east,  and  the  Adriatic 
Sea  on.  the  west ; — and  Herzffovina,  to  the  north-west  of  Albania, 
lying  between  the  principal  chain  of  the  eastern  Alps  and  the  Aastrian 
province  of  Dalmatia,  which  latter  tract  divides  it  from  the  immedint^ 
shores  of  the  sea. 

2.  The  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  mountains,  and  limited  north- 
ward by  the  course  of  the  Danube  or  its  tributaries,  are  Bulgaria^  which 
extends  from  the  Black  Sea  nearly  to  the  meridian  of  229  s.  long.  :- 
Servia,  a  large  territory  to  the  west  of  the  above  : — Bosnia,  fbrtber  to 
the  westward  : — and  a  part  of  Croatia^  adjacent  to  the  Austrian  terri- 
tory of  that  name.  The  northern  frontier  of  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  y^' 
of  Servia,  is  formed  by  the  course  of  the  river  Save  ;  the  remainder  c: 
Servia,  and  the  whole  of  Bulgaria,  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  main 
stream  of  the  Danube. 

To  the  north  of  the  Danube  are  the  two  provinces  of  WaUachia  ani 
Moidavioy  the  former  of  which  lies  between  the  river  and  the  chain  c 
the  southern  Carpathians,  and  the  latter  stretches  along  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Carpathians  proper,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  tk 
course  of  the  river  Pruth,  which  divides  it  from  the  Russian  proTUice 
of  Bessarabia. 

(368.)  Surface.  —  The  provinces  situated  to  the  south  o: 
the  Balkan  are  generally  hilly,  and  their  level  district  c. 
comparatively  small  extent  (Art.  22.).  In  Roumelia  (tV 
eastern  part  of  which  was  the  ancient  Thrace,  and  th. 
western  part,  Macedonia),  some  of  the  river- vaUeys  expaS' 
into  considerable  plains,  as  that  of  Adrianople,  watered  b- 
the  river  Maritza  (the  ancient  ffermus).  Thessaly  i>  • 
fine  valley,  watered  by  the  river  Selembria  (the  ancieni 
Peneus),  which  has  forced  its  way  through  a  deep  gorge  r. 
the  mountains  near  the  coast.  This  narrow  passage  was  t'j 
ancient  Vale  of  Temper  bounded  on  either  side  by  the  decli- 
vities of  Mounts  Olympus  and  Ossa  (now  Lacha  andKissov" 

Albania  and  Herzgovina,  limited  on  the  east  and  nortb- 
east  by  the  chains  of  Mount  Pindus  and  the  Dinaric  Alp- 
are  the  most  mountainous  portions  of  Turkey.     Their  in- 
terior forms  in  many  places  a  high  plateau,  elevated  mtr 
than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  monntair- 
knot  of  Sharra-tagh  has  its   summit  covered  with  sec 
nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  many  parts  of  the  chain 
Pindus  are  of  scarcely  inferior  elevation.     The  vallejs ' 
which  this  region  is  intersected  are  generally  narrow 
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tbeir  upper  or  eastern  portions,  bnt  widen  towards  the  west, 
lod  in  the  middle  part  of  Albania  a  plain  extends  along 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  for  a  distance  of  nearly  ten  miles 
inlmd.  This  plain  is  bounded  on  the  south  bj  the  range 
of  Mount  Khimera  (the  Acro'ceraunian  Mountains  of  the 
tncients),  an  of&et  of  the  main  chain  of  Pindus ;  the  range 
terminates  at  Cape  Linguetta,  a  bold  promontory  at  the 
eastern  entrance  of  the  Adriatic.  In  northern  Albania  and 
Herzgoyina  the  mountain-chains  are  inmiediatelj  adjacent 
to  the  coast,  and  rise  by  a  succession  of  terraces  towards  the 
interior,  the  only  openings  being  those  by  which  the  river- 
ralleys  conmiunicate  with  the  sea. 

The  portion  of  Albania  which  is  to  the  south  of  Mount 
Khimera  nearly  coincides  with  the  ancient  province  of 
Kpiros.  Middle  and  Northern  Albania  fall  within  the  limits 
of  the  ancient  Ulyricum. 

Balgaria  and  Wallachia,  between  the  Balkan  and  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  belong  to  the  plain  of  the  Lower 
Danube  (Art  32.),  and  are  generally  level,  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  northern  and  southern  frontiers. 
Some  parts  of  Lower  Wallachia,  inmiediately  adjacent  to 
the  riTer,  are  overspread  with  extensive  marshes,  which 
render  the  climate  unhealthy.  Moldavia,  which  adjoins 
^aUachia  on  the  north,  is  generally  of  similar  character  to 
that  province,  and  spreads  from  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians 
into  the  great  level  region  of  eastern  Europe. 

The  upper  or  southern  parts  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  and 
Turkish  Croatia,  form  high  plateaus,  partially  intersected 
bj  the  offsets  of  the  Balkan  and  the  Dinaric  Alps ;  but 
towards  the  courses  of  the  Save  and  the  Danube  they  spread 
<Mit  into  extensive  and  fertile  plains.  Near  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Servia,  towards  Bulgaria,  is  the  subordinate  chain 
of  the  North  Balkan  Mountains,  which  advance  close  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  inmiediately  opposite  to  the  southern 
offsets  of  the  Carpathian  system,  and  narrow  the  valley  of 
the  river  into  the  defile  of  the  Iron  Gate  (Arts.  22.  38.). 

(369.)  Rivers  and  Lakes. — The  river  Danube  drains  all 
the  middle  and  northern  provinces  of  Turkey,  and  forms  the 
jcreat  channel  of  communication  between  those  portions  of 
the  empire.  It  enters  the  Black  Sea  by  four  principal 
months,  one  of  which  (the  third  in  order  from  the  north- 
ward, allied  the  Edrillis  or  Georgeffian  arm)  forms  part  of 
the  frontier  between  the  Turkish  and  Russian  dominions. 
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The  most  southern  channel  passes  through  the  considerable 
lake  of  Raselnij  above  160  square  miles  in  area,  but  onlj  from 
six  to  nine  feet  deep. 

The  two  northernmost  channels  of  the  Danube  are  those  most  exten* 
fiivelj  nsed  by  Tessels,  bnt  all  the  months  of  the  river  are  nKxe  or  less 
obstmcted  by  sandbanks,  and  the  steamboats  avoid  the  difficult  and 
tedioas  navigation  of  its  lower  course  by  landing  goods  and  passengers 
at  the  village  of  Chemo-woda  (at  the  point  where  the  Danube  makes  a 
great  bend  to  the  northward),  whence  a  road  leads  across  the  intervening 
isthmus  to  the  port  of  Ktutendijf  on  the  Black  Sea,  a  distance  of  thirtr- 
eight  miles. 

Within  the  limits  of  Wallachia  the  Danube  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Aluta,  a  considerable  tributary,  and  in  Moldavia  those  of  the  Sereth 
and  the  Pruth.  On  the  south  side  it  is  joined  by  the  Morava,  which. 
with  its  tributary  streams,  waters  nearly  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
Servia. 

The  rivers  to  the  south  of  the  mountain  region  are  of  short  conrses, 
and  not  generally  capable  of  navigation :  the  Maritza,  which  is  the  mos: 
considerable,  admits  the  passage  of  small  vessels  as  high  as  Adrianopi: 
(106  miles)  during  the  winter  and  spring,  but  in  summer  they  can  only 
ascend  a  portion  of  that  distance.  The  Maritza,  the  Struma,  the  Yardar, 
and  the  Selembria,  flow  into  the  Archipelago ;  the  Drin,  the  Bojana, 
and  numerous  smaller  streams,  into  the  Adriatic.  The  course  of  th. 
Drin  (the  principal  branch  of  which  has  its  origin  in  the  Lake  ci 
Ochrida,  at  the  western  foot  of  Mount  Pindus)  exceeds  200  miles.— a 
greater  length  than  that  of  any  other  river  entering  the  eastern  side  •  i 
the  Adriatic.  The  Boyana,  further  to  the  northward,  flows  from  the  hk. 
of  Skutari  into  the  sea,  and  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  for  a  distance 
of  fifteen  miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  principal  lakes  are  those  of  Skutari,  Ochrida,  and  lanina,  all  thrc 
situated  in  Albania  —  the  two  former  in  the  middle  and  northern  por- 
tions of  that  province,  the  last-named  in  Southern  Albania,   The  lake  • 
Skutari  is  about  145  square  miles  in  area,  and  abounds  in  fish.    Lik 
Ochrida,  about  95  square  miles,  lies  at  a  considerable  elevation  alx" 
the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  mountains.    Besides  these,  are  manj ' ' 
smaller  size  situated  in  the  mountainous  districts,  as  well  as  some 
considerable  magnitude  immediately  adjacent  to  the  north  bank  of  ;-- 
Danube,  and  formed  by  the  occasional  overflow  of  its  waters. 

(370.)  Climate,  ProdtLcHons,  Sfc. — The  temperature  varit  ^ 
greatly  with  the  comparative  elevation  and  aspect  of  tht 
different  provinces.     In  the  provinces  to  the  north  of  tb 
Balkan,  especially  those  on  the  Lower  Danube,  the  climat* 
approximates,  in  its  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  towards  tba' 
of  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe.     In  Moldavia,  the  winttr- 
are,  in  general,  intensely  cold,   and  the  summers  corrt-i 
spondingly  hot.     The  eastern  part  of  Roumelia  also  expori- 1 
ences  great  extremes  of  temperature,  and  at  Constantino}  ■ 
the  climate  is  exceedingly  changeable, — the  thermomci.l 
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falling  manj  degrees  within  a  single  hoar,  according  as  the 
north  or  the  south-west  wind  prevails.  But  in  general,  the 
provinces  to  the  south  of  the  mountains,  and  bordering  on 
the  Archipelago  or  the  Adriatic,  enjoy  a  warm  and  delight* 
fill  climate,  such  as  that  which  characterizes  the  southern 
zone  of  £urope. 

On  the  coast  of  Albania  a  north-east  wind  called  Borot  which  brings 
down  the  cold  air  from  the  snmmits  of  the  mountains,  is  dreaded  not  so 
moch  on  account  of  its  Tiolence  as  of  the  suddenness  with  which  it  sets 
VL  The  south-east  wind,  or  sirocco,  which  generally  blows  for  three 
diTs  in  SQccession,  raises  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and,  is  often  accom- 
panied bj  much  rain  (Art  53.). 

A  gruu  difference  exists  between  the  vegetation  of  the  provinces 
vithin  the  basin  of  the  Danube  and  those  to  the  south  of  the  central 
Bumntain-chains.  In  the  former,  the  forests  consist  of  the  pine,  the 
beech,  the  oak,  lime,  and  ash ;  besides  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  apricot* 
tiees,  which  cover  the  whole  of  extensive  districts.  In  the  soathera 
(voTinces  the  above  trees  are  confined  to  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
vhOe  the  lower  grounds  exhibit  the  plane,  maple,  carob,  almond,  syca- 
nore,  walnut,  and  chestnut-trees,  besides  the  box-tree,  the  myrtle,  the 
l»vel,  ud  numerous  evergreens  (Art.  68.).  To  the  south  of  the  40th 
pinllel  the  olive  becomes  the  most  common  fruit-tree,  the  fig  and  the 
molbeny  are  abundant,  and  the  orange  thrives  in  the  sheltered  plains, 
la  the  plain  of  Skutari  (south  of  the  lake  of  that  name),  the  most  fer- 
tile part  of  Albania,  all  the  fruits  met  with  in  the  southern  countries  of 
^pe  are  grown  in  abundance,  as  well  as  every  kind  of  grain,  with 
tiie  exception  of  rice. 

The  vine  is  grown  over  the  whole  of  Turkey,  but  the  fruit  produced 
in  the  northern  provinces  is  inferior  in  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  to 
^  obtained  on  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  Bonthem  base  of  the  Balkan  is  remarkable  for  the  exuberance  of 
its  regetation,  which  consists  of  gardens  of  roses,  jasmine,  and  wild  lilac, 
vith  Tineyards,  and  forests  of  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees:  the  plain  of  Adria- 
Dople  is  distinguished  for  the  abundance  of  its  roses,  from  which  the 
CtJebrated  attar  (or  otto)  of  roses  is  distilled. 

The  extensive  forests  give  shelter  to  numerous  animals,  among  which 
ne  wild  boars,  bears,  wHd  oxen,  deer  of  various  kinds,  mountain-goats, 
^xes,  wild  cats,  foxes,  and  wolves.  A  species  of  wolf,  smaller  than 
Aat  of  the  hills,  frequents  the  plains  bordering  on  the  Danube,  and 
finds  shelter  in  the  marshes  or  among  the  reeds.  The  partridge  and 
the  bastard  abotmd  in  the  valleys,  and  game  is  plentiful  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Albania.  Of  domesticated  quadrupeds  the  sheep 
ttd  the  goat  are  the  most  numerous,  the  latter  especially  in  Albania 
■Dd  the  other  monntainoos  districts :  large  herds  of  oxen  are  reared  in 
^  provinces  bordering  on  the  Danube,  and  horses  are  numerous  in 
Moldavia  and  in  Thessaly.  — The  mineral  produce  has  been  mentioned  in 
^  54.  There  are  mines  of  sUver  and  sulphur  in  the  mountains  near 
the  Lake  of  Ochrida,  in  Albania,  but  they  are  not  worked. 

(371.)  Inhabitants. — The  population  of  European  Turkey 
is  supposed  to  amount  to  15,5(X),(X)0,  — an  average  of  only 
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73  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  This  comparatiye  scan^- 
ness  of  population,  in  a  country  which  possesses  natural 
capabilities  as  great  as  any  part  of  the  European  continent, 
is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  extremely  bad  govern- 
ment to  which  it  has  for  many  centuries  been  subjected,  and 
the  total  absence  of  any  encouragement  to  the  development 
of  industry, — and  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  almost 
constant  wars  in  which  Turkey  has  been  engaged,  and  the 
continual  drain  upon  her  male  population  for  the  purpose 

of  filling  the  ranks  of  the  army. 

• 

The  Turks  (or  Osmanlee,  as  they  prefer  to  call  ihemselyes)  are  the 
ruling  people,  but  constitute  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  popnlation  of 
European  Turkey  (not  more  than  a  fourteenth  part  of  the  whole  number). 
They  are  most  numerous  in  the  province  of  Roumelia,  but  are  found  in 
the  towns  in  most  parts  of  the  empire,  and  are  also  numerous  in  some 
particular  districts  of  Albania  and  the  other  provinces  to  the  south  of  the 
mountains. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey  belong  to  the  Sclavonic 
race,  among  which  are  the  people  of  Bulgaria,  Senria,  Bosnia,  Croatia, 
and  Herzgovina.  The  Wallachians,  and  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Moldavia,  are  a  distinct  race,  and  speak  a  language  different  from  tha: 
of  the  Sclavonic  nations,  and,  for  ^e  most  part,  of  Latin  origin.  The 
native  inhabitants  of  Albania  are  a  race  called  Amauts ;  they  are  a  tnbe 
of  rude  and  warlike  mountaineers,  strong,  active,  industrious,  and  patient 
of  fatigue,  and  are  distinguishable  from  their  neighbours  alike  in  ap- 
pearance, manners,  and  language. 

Besides  the  above  are  the  modem  Greeks,  a  people  of  mixed  origin. 
who  are  numerous  in  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  T^llf»vn,  and  are 
found  also  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  ;  the  Armenians,  the  most  indo- 
trious  of  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey,  who  perform  most  of  the  Idbonr  ii: 
the  towns,  and  many  of  whom  return  to  their  native  country  (in  Asi£\ 
after  spending  some  years  in  Constantinople  and  other  seats  of  trade  ;— 
Jews,  who  are  very  numerous  in  the  towns; — and  foreigners  fr«"' 
various  nations  of  Europe,  who  are  comprehended  under  the  genera. 
name  of  Franks, 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  purely  Turkish  part  of  the  popula- 
tion is  diminishing  in  number,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  SclaToaia" 
provinces,  and  also  the  Greek  and  Armenian  population,  are  steadilj  <■ ' 
the  increase. 

(372.)  Indtistrial  pursuits :  Agriculture,  —  Cultivation  i 
not  extensively  carried  on,  and  is  only  applied  to  a  very  sma 
proportion  of  the  soil.  In  the  southern  provinces,  the  quantir; 
of  grain  raised  is  not  enough  to  supply  the  consumption,  Ri 
some  corn  is  imported.  But  in  the  provinces  within  tl 
basin  of  the  Danube,  large  crops  of  maize,  wheat,  barley,  a: 
millet,  are  raised,  besides  tobacco  and  a  great  variety  * 
fruits.     In  Servia,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  grown  i' 
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large  quantities,  and  extensive  tracts  of  country  are  entirely 
covered  with  apple,  pear,  and  cherry  trees.  The  cotton-plant 
and  the  olive  flourish  in  the  country  to  the  south  of  the 
Balkan,  and  the  province  of  Thessaly  produces  in  abundance 
oil,  wine,  cotton,  silk,  and  wool. 

But  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  more  important  than  the  cul- 
ture of  the  soil.  In  Wallachia  the  meadows  and  pastures 
are  of  excellent  quality,  and  large  herds  of  oxen  and  flocks 
of  sheep  are  fattened  upon  them.  •These  supply  the  in- 
habitants of  Constantinople  and  other  towns  with  food,  and 
also  furnish  the  materials  of  manufacture.  Sheep  likewise 
abound  in  the  western  parts  of  Roumelia  and  in  Thessaly, 
and  goats  in  the  mountainous  tracts.  In  Albania,  the 
meadows  and  pastures  are  excellent,  though  of  limited  extent; 
sheep  and  goats  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  province,  and  furnish  its  mountaineers  with  their 
principd  means  of  subsistence. 

(373.)  Manufactures  are  not  pursued  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  Turkey,  though  fine  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  are 
made  with  great  skill  at  Constantinople,  Saloniki,  and  a  few 
other  towns.  Coarse  woollen  cloths  are  also  made  in  the 
country,  but  the  ehief  supply  of  ordinary  manufactured 
articles  is  derived  from  abroad, — a  great  proportion  of  them 
from  Britain.  Leather  of  superior  quality  is  prepared  at 
G^Uipoli,  Constantinople,  and  other  towns ;  and  works  in 
netal  are  carried  on  at  various  places  in  Bulgaria  and  the 
>ther  provinces  adjacent  to  the  central  mountain  region, 
>art2Cidarly  at  Shoumla  (in  the  eastern  part  of  Bulgaria), 
rhere  brass  and  iron  are  manufactured  to  a  considerable 
stent,  and  with  great  skill. 

(374.)  Commerce, — The  chief  imports  of  Turkey  are  com, 
nd  a  great  variety  of  manufactured  articles  and  colonial 
roduce.  The  exports  consist  principally  of  raw  materials, 
ith  some  of  the  finer  articles  of  oriental  taste  and  skill, 
erived  chiefly  from  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  empire,  — 
\  fine  carpets  and  shawls  from  Asia  Minor,  perfumes  and 
rugs  from  the  more  distant  countries  of  the  East. 

The  yarioDS  articles  of  export  embrace  wool,  wine,  tobacco,  cotton ; 
irrants,  almonds,  figs,  dates,  and  other  fruits  ;  olive-oil,  wax,  bonej, 
>iam ;  morocco  leather,  carpets,  raw  and  span  silk,  camlet ;  valonia, 
adder,  gmn,  attar  of  roses  ;  with  horses,  swine,  oxen,  and  both  raw  and 
nned  hides. 

The  trade  carried  on  between  Turkey  and  England  is  very  considcrs^'i'* 
d  Constantiuople  serves  as  a  sort  of  station  through  which  the  ~ 
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factures  of  Britain  are  sapplied  to  the  different  portions  of  the  Tnrldsb 
empire,  and  also  to  the  various  countries  of  Western  Asia.  The  prin* 
cipal  agents  in  carrying  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Turkey  are  English, 
French,  Armenian,  and  Greek  merchants:  the  more  wealdiy  Armenians 
generally  act  as  bankers,  money-changers,  jewellers,  physicians,  &c,  while 
the  lower  classes  of  the  same  people  are  engaged  as  labourers.  The 
quantity  of  British  shipping  which  annually  enters  the  ports  of  Turkey 
is  very  considerable;  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Greek  vessels  are  also 
largely  engaged  in  the  same  traffic,  those  of  the  latter  nation  being. 
however,  generally  of  very  small  tonnage.  Constantinople  is  the  chid 
seat  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Turkey,  and  next  to  it  in  commercial  im- 
portance is  Saloniki. 

(375.)  Internal  Communication, — Very  few  of  the  roads  in  Turkey 
are  practicable  for  carriages,  and  beasts  of  burden  (horses  and  asses,  or, 
in  the  mountainous  tracts,  mules)  are  generally  employed  both  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  and  of  goods.  On  the  most  frequented  lines 
of  road  are  placed  caravanserai,  or  khans,  which  are  large  buildings  with 
an  open  court-yard  in  the  centre,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 
The  government  communication  between  the  different  provinces  is  kept 
up  by  travelling  couriers,  called  Tatars,  for  whose  use  horses  are  kept 
in  readiness  at  successive  stations  on  the  great  lines  of  road.  Bat  in 
mountainous  tracts,  or  in  swampy  districts,  the  roads  are  frequentir 
almost  impassable. 

There  are  neither  canals  nor  railways,  but  in  the  Danubian  provinces 
considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  rivers,  and  the  Danube 
is  the  great  highway  of  this  portion  of  the  empire  (Art.  368.). 

(376.)  National  Divisions. — For  administrative  purposes 
the  Turkish  empire  is  divided  into  large  provinces,  called 
eyalets,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  an  officer  called  a  vizier; 
these  are  subdivided  into  sandfacks,  or  pashalicks^  each 
under  the  government  of  a  pasha.  But  these  divisions  are 
often  fluctuating,  and  the  country  is  best  known  to  European 
geographers  under  the  names  of  the  provinces  which  have 
been  already  enumerated  (Art.  366.). 

The  principal  towns  in  each  of  these  are  as  follow : 

Provinces.  Towns,  with  population. 

Roumelia     .    .    -    •  Constantinople,    700,000  —  Adrianople,    100,000  —  Demotilu, 

8000  —  Saloniki,  70,000  —  Phillppoli,  30,000  —  Eski-Sagru 
18,000— Tatar  .baxardjik,  10,000—  Islivno,  20.000  —  Utkup.  -r 
Skopia,  10,000  — BitogUa,  or  Monastir,  15,000— GaUipaii, 
17,000  —  Enos,  7000. 

Thesialy-    -    -    -       Yeni.shelir(Lari8sa),  20,000  — Trikala—Pharsala,  6000. 

Albania   .    -    -    -       Skiiteri,  40,000  —  lanina,  36,000  ~.  Ocbrida,  2500— PrisTvni 

20.000  —  Jacova,  18,000  —  Valona,  10,000—  AntiTari,  300U-- 
Arta,  7000— Parga. 

HerzgOTina  -    -    -       MosUr,  7300. 

Ooatia    -    r    -    -       Banialouka,  15,000— Bthacs  —  NoTi. 

Bosnia     -    .    .    .       Bosna-serai,  60,000— Zvornik,  14,000  — Trawnik,  8000— T«^' 

bazar,  8000. 

Senria     ....       Belgrade,  30,000  — Kragojeratx  —  Pristina,  10,000. 

Bulgaria-    ...        Sophia,  50,000— Shoumla,  50,000— Ruschuk,  30.000— SilistrK- 

20,000  —  Sistova,  20,000  —  NikopoU,  10,000  —  WidiD,20,OOC  - 
Varna,  14.000. 

Wallachia     ....       Bukharest,  6'),0(X)— Kr^OTa,  8000— Slatina« 

Moldavia     ...       Jassy,  20,000  —  Galat^,  36.000  —  Niamu, 
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(377.)  Towns. —  Constantincple,  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
oocopies  one  of  the  finest  natoral  sitnations  in  the  world.  It  is  built 
npon  a  tongne  of  land,  of  triangular  shape,  which  lies  at  the  west  side  of 
the  southern  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  channel  that  leads  into  the 
Black  Sea.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  city  is  a  branch  or  offset  of  the 
Bosphoms,  called  the  Qolden  Horn,  which  forms  a  magnificent  harbour; 
and  beTond  this  are  the  suburbs  of  Pera,  Galata,  and  Tophana,  the  two 
former  of  which  are  the  principal  seats  of  trade,  and  the  residence  of 
Dearlj  all  classes  of  foreigners. 

The  ground  npon  which  Constantinople  is  built  rises  gradually  from 
the  sea,  and  commands  a  magnificent  prospect  over  the  opposite  coasts 
of  Asia.  The  general  aspect  of  the  city,  when  approached  by  water,  is 
of  the  most  striking  and  bBautiful  description  exhibiting  to  view  a  crowd 
c^  domes  and  minarets,  backed  by  the  dark  foliage  of  the  cypress  and 
other  trees  which  shade  the  extensive  cemeteries  beyond  tlie  walls. 
Bat  the  interior  is  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  narrow,  winding,  steep,  and 
fiiity  streets,  without  plan  of  any  kind.  The  houses  are,  for  the  most 
part,  built  of  wood,  and  present  dead  walls  to  the  street,  light  and  air 
being  (as  in  all  oriental  towns)  derived  from  interior  courtyards.  The 
most  striking  of  the  public  buildings  are  the  Seraglio,  or  Imperial  Palace, 
QtTiated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  and  bathed  on  either  side 
W  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Golden  Horn  ;  and  the  church 
of  St  Sophia,  built  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century,  as  a 
Christian  temple,  but  converted  into  a  Mahomed  an  mosque  ;  there  are 
a  vast  number  of  other  mosques,  many  of  which  display  great  archi- 
tecnmJ  beauty. 

The  internal  trade  of  C!onstantinople  is  carried  on  in  covered  bazaars 
(sot  in  open  shops,  as  in  most  European  towns),  and  in  these  a  great 
variety  of  splendid  and  gaudy  articles  of  attire  are  displayed.  Different 
lazaars  are  appropriateid  to  the  sale  of  particular  articles.  Baths  are 
noerous,  and  are  extensively  used  by  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants. 

Hie  whole  circuit  of  Constantinople,  not  including  the  suburbs  on  the 
Borth  side  of  the  harbour,  is  about  12  miles.  The  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  dty,  within  the  walls,  are  the  Turks,  together  with  the  Armenians, 
Greeks,  and  Jews,  who  have  particular  quarters  allotted  to  them  ;  the 
Franks  reside  in  Pera  and  Galata,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour, 
or  in  the  numerous  adjacent  villages.  There  are  also  a  great  number  of 
JewB  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburban  districts,  as  well  as  within 
^wallsof  the  city. 

The  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  are  lined  on  either  side  with  nimierous 
nllages,  castles,  and  forts,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  channel  : 
inmediately  opposite  to  Constantinople  is  Scutari^  situated  upon  the 
Mist  of  Asia,  and  forming  the  starting  point  of  the  roads  leading  to  the 
Asatic  provinces  of  the  empire.  Scutari  is  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  the 
rtarkish  capital,  though  the  arm  of  the  sea  which  flows  between  is  5750 
eet  (or  rather  more  £an  a  mile)  in  width. 
Adriamople,  the  second  city  in  Turkey,  stands  near  the  banks  of  the 
Uaritza,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  plain.  It  has  some  manufactures  of 
ttther,  and  considerable  inland  traffic.  like  all  Turkish  towns,  it  has 
magnificent  appearance  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  but  on  entering 
•t  the  streets  are  found  to  be  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  It  contains 
cumerons  mosques,  one  of  which  is  distinguished  for  its  splendour^  and 
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its  bazaars  are  well  stored  with  merchandise.  Below  Adrianopk  is 
Demotikay  also  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Maritza,  and  a  place  of  considenble 
trade,  ilnos,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  forms  the  port  of  Adrianople,  bai 
is  now  of  little  importance,  owing  to  its  harbour  haying  become  partiallj 
filled  bj  a  sandbank. 

Sahniki  (the  ancient  Thessalonica),  on  the  shore  of  the  Archipelago, 
at  the  head  of  a  golf  to  which  it  gives  name,  is,  next  to  Constantinople, 
the  most  commercial  town  in  European  Turkey  ;  it  has  also  conader- 
able  manufactures  of  leather,  cotton,  carpets,  silk,  and  metal  goods.  To 
the  east  of  the  Golf  of  Saloniki  a  peninsula  projects  from  the  mainland 
into  the  waters  of  the  Archipelago,  and  afterwards  divides  into  three 
smaller  peninsulas,  onlj  connected  with  the  mainland  by  narrow  isth* 
muses.  The  most  easten\,of  these  consists  of  Mount  Athos,  a  nanow 
ridge  25  miles  in  length  by  4  in  breadth,  and  rising  to  6349  feet  abore 
the  sea.  Its  sides  are  covered  with  Greek  monasteries,  the  monks  of 
which  cultivate  the  adjacent  ground,  and  rear  large  numbers  of  bees. 
These  monasteries  are  among  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  LevanL 

GaUipdiy  on  the  north  side  of  the  channel  of  the  Dardenelles,  is  noted 
for  its  manufacture  of  morocco  leather.  PhUippoU  (90  miles  w.  n.  w.  d 
Adrianople),  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Maritza,  is  a  considerable  ton 
and  possesses  manufactures  of  silk,  cloth,  and  cotton'.  Several  of  the 
other  towns  in  Boumelia  are  of  considerable  size,  and  have  some  mann* 
factures,  mostly  either  of  leather  or  of  metal  goods. 

(378.)  Yenishekr  (the  ancient  Larissa),  the  principal  town  in  the  prO' 
vince  of  Thessaly,  has  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  leather,  and  tobacco, 
and  is  celebrated  for  a  red  dye :  it  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Selembria,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain. 

lanina^  in  the  southern  portion  of  Albania,  stands  on  the  vestem 
shores  of  the  lake  to  which  it  gives  name,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Greeks  and  Jews. —  Skutari,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  same  province 
(near  the  8.  e.  shores  of  Lake  Skutari),  is  situated  in  a  highly  fertile 
district,  and  has  considerable  trade.  Its  merchants  export  the  nati^ 
produce  of  the  district,  consisting  of  wool,  bees'- wax,  hides,  hare-skins. 
tobacco,  and  dried  fish,  and  import  in  return  numerous  manufactnr&l 
goods  and  colonial  produce,  which  are  afterwards  disposed  of  at  the 
great  fairs  held  in  the  towns  of  the  adjacent  provinces.  —  Valofia  (« 
Avlona),  on  the  coast  of  Albania,  to  the  north  of  Cape  Linguetta,  is  al50 
a  seat  of  trade. 

(379.)  Bosna-serai,  the  principal  town  in  the  province  of  Bosnia,bas 
an  industrious  population  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  yarioi^ 
iron  and  copper  articles,  horse-hair  bags,  morocco  and  other  kinds  d 
leather,  and  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  inland 
commerce  of  this  part  of  Turkey,  and  extends  its  commercial  relatioos 
to  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Hungary  and  southern  Germany.  A 
majority  of  the  in^bitants  are  Turks,  but  the  Jews  carry  on  the  chiii 
part  of  the  trade. — The  other  towns  in  Bosnia  (and  also  in  the  adjaceU 
provinces  of  Herzgovina  and  Croatia)  are  small,  but  many  of  them  are 
places  of  considerable  inland  trade,  and  in  some  the  inhabitants  sf 
engaged  in  mining  and  works  in  metal. 

(380.)  Belgrade^  in  the  nearly  independent  principality  of  Servia.  2 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Save  with  the  Danube,  in  a  position  <b 
"Teat  natural  unportance.    It  was  long  the  chief  fortress  and  arsenal  a 
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the  Turkish  empire  on  its  northern  frontier,  but  has  fallen  from  its  former 
consequence,  and  is  now  a  half-deserted  and  miserable  place.  The  in- 
habitants have  some  inconsiderable  manufactnres  of  carpets,  silk,  leather, 
and  hardware,  and  it  has  some  trade  by  means  of  the  river.  The  more 
frequent  seat  of  the  government  of  Servia  is  the  town  of  KragojevatZt 
75  miles  to  the  southward,  in  the  centre  of  the  province.  Servia  iias  no 
towns  of  any  considerable  magnitude,  but  its  population  are  actively 
engaged  in  various  branches  of  agricultural  and  commercial  industry, 
and  the  whole  province  has  of  late  years  made  great  and  rapid  progress 
in  wealth  aod  importance. 

(381.)  &>piUd,  the*  capital  of  Bulgaria,  is  a  large  town  situated 
ttnongst  the  northern  dedivities  of  the  Balkan,  and  lying  on  one  of  the 
principal  lines  of  road  across  the  mountains.  It  has  considerable  inland 
trade,  and  supplies  the  northern  provinces  with  the  various  foreign 
utides  imported  through  the  port  of  Saloniki  —  Shoumla,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province,  and  also  situated  on  the  line  of  one  of  the 
mountain-passes  of  the  Balkan,  has  important  works,  in  metal,  and  is 
noted  for  the  commercial  industry  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  likewise  a 
fortress  of  great  strength.  —  Varna  is  an  important  fortress  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.—  Widin,  NikopoU,  Sutova,  Butchuk,  Tvrtukai^ 
and  SHutriOj  are  commercial  and  fortified  towns  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Danube!  Opposite  to  Turtukai,  on  the  k.  bank  of  the  river,  is  the 
village  of  Oltenitza,  the  scene  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  Turks  over  the 
Sassian  forces,  in  1853. 

laWallachia,  Bukharest,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  tlie  midst  of  a 
rast  marahy  plain,  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  tributary  of  the  Danube. 
( is  a  wretchedly-built  town,  and  has  no  manufactures,  but  carries 
iQ  considerable  trade,  exporting  the  native  produce  of  the  province  in 
«tam  for  manufactured  goods  received  either  from  Crermany,  by  way 
f  the  Danube,  or  from  the  Austrian  province  of  Transylvania,  between 
rhich  and  Wallachia  the  communication  is  carried  on  by  the  mountain- 
a£ses  across  the  chain  of  the  southern  Carpathians. 
Jasstf^  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  river  Pruth, 
'  a  badly-built  town,  but  a  great  amount  of  trade  is  carried  on  at 
K  fairs  held  there  (as  all  over  the  east  of  Europe)  for  commercial  pur- 
>ses.  —  Galaiz,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  constitutes  the  chief 
npormm  of  commerce  for  this  province  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Wal- 

Throughout  Turkey  (as,  indeed,  over  the  greater  part  of  Bussia  and 
>rthem  Europe)  the  towns  are  almost  entirely  buUt  of  wood,  and  are 
■Dce  liable  to  great  devastation  upon  occasion  of  the  outbreak  of  any 
%.  All  the  cities  of  Turkey,  and  especially  the  capital,  Constanti- 
>ple,  have  suffered  from  this  circumstance,  large  portions  of  them 
iving  on  various  occasions  been  wholly  destroyed  during  conflagrations ; 
kd  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  these,  Constantinople  has  been  said 
be  burnt  to  the  ground  and  to  rise  again  from  its  ashes  within  a 
Tiod  of  about  every  fifteen  years.  After  such  occurrences,  however, 
ey  are  rebuilt  without  any  attempt  at  improvement,  or  any  effort 
wards  preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  calamity. 

(382.)  Of  the  islands  belonging  to  Turkey,*  Candia  (the  andent 
ete),  to  the  south  of  the  Archipelago,  is  the  only  one  of  conside* 
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magnitude  (Art.  47.).  Its  natural  fertility  is  veiy  great,  and  among  its 
productions  are  olive-oil,  silk,  wine,  raisins,  wool,  carobs,  Talonia,  wai 
and  honey,  oranges,  lemons,  and  various  other  fruits.  The  hills  are 
covered  with  forests,  among  which  are  numerous  animals,  indading 
wUd  boars  and  wolves,  and  the  wild  goat 

The  inhabitants  of  Candia  are  about  158,000  in  number,  two-thirds  of 
whom  are  Greeks,  the  rest  chiefly  Turks.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are 
grown,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  consumption  of  the  island  -. 
flax  and  cotton  are  also  cultivated.  The  pastures  are  good  and  cattle 
abundant,  but  their  exportation  is  prohibited.  The  principal  manafac- 
tures  are  those  of  soap,  leather,  and  spirits ;  the  s6ap  made  in  Candia  is 
highly  esteemed  in  the  Levant,  and  fetches  a  high  price  in  the  markets 
of  Trieste.  British  and  other  manufactured  goods  are  imported,  bnt  the 
amount  of  trade  is  very  inconsiderable.  The  roads  in  the  interior  are 
wretchedly  bad,  and  scarcely  passable  even  by  mules. 

The  small  towns  of  Candia,  Betimo,  and  Canea,  all  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island,  are  the  commercial  ports  ;  and  the  first-mentioned,  Candid 
(which  has  about  12,000  inhabitants)  is  regarded  as  the  capital  The 
harbour  of  Kalos  Limenas,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island,  represent; 
the  Fair  Havens  of  St.  Paul's  journey  from  Csesarea  to  Rome ;  that  ot 
Lutro,  further  to  the  west,  corresponds  to  the  Phenice  of  the  same 
memorable  voyage  (Acts,  xxvii.  8,  12.). 

The  other  Turkish  islands  within  the  limits  of  Europe  are  Thaso. 
Samothraki,  Imbro,  and  Lemno,  with  several  of  smaller  size,  aUsitnate*! 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Archipelago. 

(383.)  The  government  of  Turkey  is  a  despotic  monarchy,  the  whalt 
power  being  vested  in  the  sovereign,  who  is  usually  styled  tihe  5tt/ton  or 
Grand  Seignior.  The  principal  officer  of  state  (or  prime  minister)  ii 
styled  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  the  government  of  the  different  provinces 
of  the  empire  is  administered  by  Pashas.  Great  tyranny  and  injnsda 
have  until  a  recent  period  prevailed  in  most  departments  of  the  admi- 
nistration, particularly  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  in  which  th- 
officers  placed  in  charge  of  the  different  provinces  were  accustomed  i' 
practise  every  kind  of  extortion,  especially  upon  the  Christian  ar.. 
Jewish  inhabitants,  and  indeed  upon  all  classes  who  are  not  Mohan!* 
medans.  The  results  of  this  misgovemment  are  seen  in  the  decreasi:- 
population  of  many  parts  of  the  empire,  large  tracts  of  the  most  fertil- 
country  being  allowed  to  go  out  of  cultivation,  and  to  lie  entirely  waste, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  any  encouragement  or  protection  to  theindnstrt 
of  the  people.  The  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  empire  are,  however,  vo^ 
in  this  respect  than  those  of  European  Turkey,  in  which  the  SclavoaK 
population  predominate,  and  have  secured  the  enjoyment  of  manyrigui-' 
and  privileges  foreign  to  the  system  of  Turkish  rule. 

Servia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia,  are  in  great  measure  independe.: 
of  Turkish  authority,  and  are  ruled  by  native  governors,  hitherto  subjti^^* 
in  the  case  of  the  two  latter  provinces,  to  a  large  amount  of  Russian  in- 
fluence. Servia  (which  embraces  an  area  of  more  than  18,000  sqn:' 
miles,  with  a  population  of  1,000,000)  owns  merely  a  nominal  sub> 
tion  to  Turkey,  and  is  really  a  sovereign  principality,  with  a  native  ni'<' 
of  its  own  choice.  It  has  of  late  made  great  advances  in  civilisati' 
and  is  a  rapidly  improving  state,  fast  rising  into  European  importance- 
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Tbe  TttAs  are  followers  of  the  Mohammedan  religion ;  bnt  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  European  Turkey,  including  all  the  Sclayonic  population, 
are  members  of  the  Greek  Church.  All  classes  of  the  inhabitants  who 
are  not  Mohammedans  are  stigmatised  by  the  Turks  as  rwfahs,  or  in- 
fidels. 

In  their  general  demeanour  the  Turks  are  grave,  solemn,  and  taciturn, 
and  tbej  have  a  high  repute  for  integrity  in  commercial  transactions.  In 
their  diess,  and  in  many  of  their  customs,  they  differ  strikingly  from  the 
people  of  any  other  European  country,  and  display  abundant  evidence  of 
their  Asiatic  origin.  Loose  and  flowing  garments  have  hitherto  supplied 
the  place  of  the  more  closely-fitting  attire  of  western  nations,  but  in  this 
Ksp«ct  many  changes  have  been  made  of  late  years,  and  in  Constanti- 
nople the  robe  and  turban  of  the  Turk  have  in  a  great  measure  been  sup- 
planted by  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  Frank  population.  Some  vigorous 
attempts  have  also  been  made  to  introduce  European  methods  of  instruc- 
tiott  and  other  usages  of  western  nations,  but^  though  attended  in  some 
rapects  with  a  certain  measure  of  success;  these  innovations  have  not 
made  any  essential  change  in  the  condition  of  Turkey,  which  has  for  a 
long  n^e  past  been  dedining  in  strength  and  importance. 

Learning  is  cultivated  by  certain  classes  of  the  population,  chiefly  in 
cnmeetion  with  the  duties  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  confined 
far  the  most  part  to  the  elucidation  of  its  doctrines  ;  but  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  are  almost  wholly  uninstmcted. 

(384.)  On  the  borders  of  Albania  and  Herzgovina,  and  adjacent  on  the 
vest  to  the  Austrian  province  of  Dalmatia,  is  the  small  territory  of  3fonte- 
«grOj^  which  embraces  an  area  of  about  760  English  square  miles.  It  is 
a  high  and  mountainous  country,  lying  amongst  the  ranges  of  the  Dinaric 
Alps,  and  the  natural  strength  of  its  situation  has  enabled  its  inhabitants 
to  maintain  their  independence  of  Turkish  power.  The  people  embrace 
several  tribes  of  hardy  mountaineers,  who  forma  sort  of  confederacy  under 
the  government  of  a  bishop  of  the  Greek  Church,  called  the  Vladika,  who 
has  authority  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs.  The  total  population  of  the 
repabtic  of  Montenegro  is  about  107,000,  including  both  the  Monte- 
p^rins  proper  and  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  mountaineers  who  have 
joined  the  confederacy.  They  cultivate  the  ground  to  some  extent,  and 
raise  crops  of  maize  and  potatoes,  besides  other  vegetables  ;  but  their 
chief  dependence  is  on  their  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  Their 
sorplos  produce  (including  smoked  mutton,  skins  and  coarse  wool,  cheese, 
tallow,  bacon,  bees'- wax,  and  live  stock)  is  for  the  most  part  disposed  of 
at  the  neighbouring  Austrian  town  of  Cattaro,  whence  they  obtain  in  re- 
tain, arms  and  gunpowder,  wine,  spirits,  salt,  and  various  manufactured 
articles.  TTie  capital  of  the  republic,  and  the  residence  of  the  Vladika, 
uZettmiie  (sitnated  about  9  miles  to  the  south-eastward  of  Cattaro),  which 
u  only  a  mountain-village,  not  containing  more  than  twenty  houses.  The 


*  Monte-negro  is  properly  the  Italian  name  of  this  district ;  by  the 
Turks  it  is  called  Eara-tagh,  and  by  the  native  mountaineers  themselves 
Zemagora :  all  of  these  names  signify  Black  Mountain,  a  designation  de- 
lived  from  the  forests  which  formerly  covered  the  whole  country,  and 
vhich  are  still  eztenave. 
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road  between  Cattaro  and  Zettinie,  although  the  principal  commercial 
route  of  the  country,  is  a  mere  mountain-paUi,  not  practicable  in  all  jdaces 
even  for  beasts  of  burden. 

» 

SECTION  n. — GBEECE. 

(385.)  Boundaries  and  Extent,  —  The  modem  kingdom 
of  Greece  lies  to  the  south  of  Turkey,  and  embraces  the  re- 
mainder of  the  eastward  peninsula  of  southern  Europe.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Thes- 
saly  and  Albania,  and  on  the  three  other  sides  by  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  greatest  extent  of  the  mainland 
from  N.  to  s.  is  about  205  miles,  and  from  e.  to  w.  about  16o 
miles.  Including  the  numerous  islands  in  the  Archipelago 
which  belong  to  it,  the  tot^l  area  of  Greece  is  about  15,200 
square  miles,  —  equal  to  half  the  size  of  Scotland,  and  a  little 
more  than  twice  the  dimensions  of  Wales. 

The  coast-line  of  Greece  is  very  considerable,  and  em- 
braces a  great  number  of  good  harbours.  On  the  west  side, 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth  (or  Lepanto)  —  a  long,  narrow,  arm  of 
the  sea  —  nearly  divides  the  peninsula  of  Morea  from  the 
other  part  of  the  country,  and  is  only  separated  from  ii^^ 
Gulf  of  Egina,  on  the  east  coast,  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of 
Corinth  (Art  19.). 

(386.)  Surface,  Islands,  S^c,  —  Greece  is  naturally  divided 
into  three  portions  :  — Northern  Greece  (or  Livadia),  to  the 
north  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth ;  —  the  Morea,  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  ;  —  and  the  Islands^ 
scattered  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  surface  of  the  wholfe  country  is  mountainous ;  the 
plains  are  of  very  small  extent,  and  lie  on  the  immediate 
banks  of  the  rivers,  or  along  the  sea  coast.  Northern  Greece 
is  traversed  by  ranges  which  lie  generally  in  an  east  and 
west  direction.  The  interior  of  the  Morea  forms  a  table- 
land, the  mountains  surrounding  which  are  prolonged  to- 
wards the  south  into  three  smaller  peninsulas  ;  the  centre  of 
these  contains  the  high  summit  of  Mount  St,  Elias,  and  ter- 
minates  in  Cape  Matapan  (Arts.  22,  87.). 

The  rivers  have  necessarily  short  courses,  and  none  of  them  are  ns^* 
gable.  Many  of  the  streams  lose  themselves  in  the  gronnd,  and,  af^r 
preserving  for  a  time  a  subterranean  coarse,  re-appear  at  a  considenbk 
distance.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  hollow  and  cavernous  f(Hrmatioo 
of  many  parts  of  the  country.  There  are  some  lakes  of  small  siie  in  ^ 
Morea,  but  the  largest  body  of  inland  water  is  Lake  Topolias,  in  Northcn 
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Greece,  which  receives  the  waters  of  a  harge  tract  of  country,  and  com- 
manicates  with  the  sea  by  subternmean  channels.  In  winter  it  is  some- 
times 15  miles  long  by  10  broad,  bat  its  size  varies  greatly,  and  in 
sammer  it  is  redaced  to  a  mere  swamp,  overgrown  with  reeds. 

Of  the  islands  of  Greece,  the  principal  are  Enboea,  Koluri  (the  ancient 
Salamu\  Egina,  Hydra,  and  Spezzia,  near  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
mainland; — and  ^dro,  Tino,  Mikoni,  Syra,  Zea,  Thermia,  Serfo, 
Sifanto,  Milo,  Paro,  Naxo,  Amorgo,  and  Santorin,  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  land,  in  the  more  central  part  of  the  Archipelaga  Nearly  aJl 
of  these  are  moontainoos,  watered,  and  fertile.  Antiparo,  a  small  idand 
adjacent  to  Paro,  is  celebrated  for  an  extensive  grotto  or  cavern  which 
it  contains,  formed  naturally  in  the  limestone  rock  of  which  the  island  is 
composed.  ■ 

Althongh  so  small  a  conntry,  Greece  contains  within  itself  all  the 
various  features  of  natural  scenery,  excepting  large  rivers.  In  the  com- 
bination of  its  lofty  and  commanding  mountains,  and  its  rich  sheltered 
plains,  with  spacious  and  beautiful  inlets  of  the  sea, — broken  by  head^- 
lands,  encircled  by  mountains,  and  studded  with  islands, — it  surpasses 
in  varied  and  picturesque  beauty  evexy  other  country  in  Europe,  and 
perhaps  in  the  world  (Art.  87.). 

(387.)  Climate,  Productions^  S^, — Greece  experiences  the 
warm  and  delightful  climate  described  as  characterising 
southern  Europe  in  general  (Art.  50.).  On  the  plains  near 
the  coast,  snow  is  seldom  seen,  though  in  the  interior  of 
the  Morea  the  temperature  of  winter  is  much  lower,  and  the 
mow  occasionally  lies  on  the  ground  for  a  period  of  some 
ffeeks.  But,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  the  winter  is  of 
ihort  duration  ;  gentle  rains  fall  about  the  middle  of  Febru- 
iry,  after  which  spring  commences.  In  the  beginning  of 
ifarch  the  vine  and  the  olives  bud,  and  the  almonds  are  in 
ilossom ;  and  in  May  the  com  is  reaped.  The  heaviest  rains 
all  at  the  end  of  autumn  and  the  beginning  of  winter :  storms 
1  summer  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  hail  is  scarcely 
nown. 

The  clear  and  cloudless  sky  of  Greece  has  been  much  celebrated,  and 
te  perfect  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  helps  to  display  the  natural 
ejects  of  its  scenery  in  their  highest  beauty.  Li  summer  a  whole  month 
•metimes  passes  away  without  a  single  cloud,  except  on  the  highest 
onntains.  During  die  season  of  violent  rains,  shocks  of  earthquake 
"e  frequently  felt,  but  they  are  generally  slight,  and  rarely  occasion  any 
image.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  except  during  the  continu- 
ice  of  particular  winds  ;  but  malaria  prevails  during  the  summer  and 
itmnn  months  in  some  of  the  inland  valleys,  owing  to  the  vapours  ex- 
ied  into  the  air  and  prevented  from  dispersion  by  the  confined  cha- 
cter  of  the  district,  shut  in  by  surrounding  mountains.  This  is  espe- 
Uly  the  case  in  the  marshy  tract  round  the  Lake  of  Topolias. 
Among  the  natural  productions  of  Greece  are  the  numerous  plar^** 
d  fruits  described  as  belonging  to  Southern  Europe  (Art  68.}.    ' 
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olive  is  distinguished  by  its  superior  excellence,  and  the  vine  grows 
luxuriantly,  but  is  very  little  cultivated.  One  of  the  most  characteristic 
fruits  is  the  small  kind  of  grape  (usually  called  the  Corinthian  grape) 
which  yields  the  curranU  so  extensively  consumed  in  our  own  countrr 
in  a  dried  state,  and  which  is  ahnost  peculiar  to  the  western  coasts  of 
Greece  and  the  adjacent  group  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  is  fonnd  in 
the  greatest  perfection  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth, 
on  some  points  of  the  opposite  coast,  and  in  Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  and 
Zante.  Madder  grows  wild  in  abundance,  and  is  cultivated  in  parts  of 
Northern  Greece.  The  cotton-plant  thrives  in  many*parts  of  the  Korea 
The  orange,  lemon,  citron,  fig,  and  banana,  all  afford  the  richest  fm. 
The  water-melons  and  gourds  are  excellent,  and  furnish  a  considerable 
part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  wild-cat,  boar,  stag, 
roebuck,  fox,  and  jackaL  The  bear  is  rarely  seen,  but  wolves  are  name- 
rous,  and  the  flocks  require  to  be  carefully  watched  for  protection  from 
thenu  Bees  are  very  abundant,  and  are  reared  with  considerable  aiten- 
tion  :  the  produce  of  honey  is  very  great,  especially  in  Attica  (the  most 
eastern  province  of  Northern  Greece),  where  it  is  still  celebrated,  as  in 
ancient  times,  for  the  excellence  of  its  quality. 

The  mineral  productions  have  been  referred  to  in  Art.  54.  Marble 
of  various  colours,  and  the  finest  building-stones,  abound,  and  were  ex- 
tensively quarried  by  the  ancients.  There  are  numerous  mineral  springs, 
both  cold  and  thermal,  some  of  them  saline,  and  others  of  sulphureooi 
quality.  Sulphureous  and  mephitic  vapours  aris6  from  many  of  the 
caverns  and  fissures  which  everywhere  abound. 

(388.)  The  inhabitants  of  moderB  Greece  are  the  mixed 
offspring  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  of  various  nations  of 
Sclavonic  origin,  and  still  exhibit  many  evidences  of  their 
descent  from  the  race  who  formerly  rendered  their  country 
so  distinguished  in  arts,  in  literature,  and  in  arms.  Tbey 
are  quick,  lively,  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  loquacious: 
but  are  not  less  distinguished  by  the  vices  of  insincerity  and 
proneness  to  falsehood.  The  tribe  called  the  MainoteSj  v?bo 
inhabit  the  sides  and  valleys  of  Mount  St.  Elias  (the  an- 
cient Taygetus),  are  especially  noted  for  their  bold  and  war- 
like habits,  and  boast  of  being  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Spartans. 

Besides  the  Greeks,  properly  so  called,  there  are  many  Amaats,  cr 
Albanians,  who  are  most  numerously  settled  in  parts  of  Northern  Greec  • 
on  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Morea,  and  in  some  of  the  b- 
lands,  particularly  those  of  Hydra,  Spezzia,  Eulnri,  and  Andro. 

The  language  of  modem  Greece  is  called  the  Romaic^  which  bear:? 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Greek  tongue.  The  Albania'* 
generally  preserve  their  own  national  dress,  manners,  and  langn^-^' 
tiiongh  many  of  them  also  speak  the  Romaic  The  population  of  t-- 
towns  are  usually  of  a  more  mixed  character  than  the  inhabitants  of  ^' 
country ;  the  eastern  part  of  Northern  Greece  is  that  in  which  the  ancii- 
Hellenic  race  has  maintained  itself  in  t^e  greatest  purity. 
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The  population  of  Greece  scarcely  exceeds  a  million  (1,002,112,  in 
1853),  an  average  of  only  65  to  the  square  mile,  —  so  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  thinly  inhabited  portions  of  Europe.  The  monntainoos  nature 
of  its  surface  would  prevent  its  becoming  the  seat  of  a  dense  popula- 
tion, though  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  in  ancient  times  was  much 
more  considerable  than  at  present.  But  even  then  its  population  was 
comparatively  thin;  and  the  splendid  achievements  of  its  people—* 
^ith  the  enduring  character  of  the  memorials  of  their  greatness — are 
apt  to  make  us  forget  the  fact  of  the  mere  handfuls  of  men  by  whom 
they  were  accomplished,  and  the  small  size  of  the  country  which  formed 
their  theatre  of  action. 

(389.)  Indtistrial  pursuits :  Agriculture. — The  portions  of 
Greece  susceptible  of  tillage  do  not  'amount  to  two-fifths  of 
its  surface,  and  probably  not  more  than  a  twelfth  part  is  ac- 
tually under  cultivation.  But,  notwithstanding  a  wretched 
system  of  husbandry,  the  produce  is  still  considerable,  and 
afforda  a  surplus  for  exportation.  The  most  common  objects 
of  eultiration  are,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  rye,  with  oats 
in  small  quantity,  and  rice  in  some  of  the  marshy  districts* 
Tobacco  and  cotton  are  both  grown,  the  latter  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  The  olive  is  cultivated  in  every  part  of  the 
coantry,  and  the  currant-grape  in  particular  localities.  The 
mulberry-tree  is  becoming  an  object  of  increasing  import- 
ance, and  the  produce  of  silk  is  considerable. 

The  interior  of  the  Morea  (the  Arcadia  of  the  ancients)  is 
•wholly  a  pastoral  district,  and  here  — as  in  the  mountainous 
racta  of  Northern  Greece — sheep  and  goats  are  very  numer- 
ous. Indeed,  the  whole  country  is  more  suited  for  pastur- 
ge  than  for  tillage,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabit- 
nts  follow  the  occupation  of  shepherds.  At  the  approach 
f  winter,  the  flocks  are  driven  from  the  sides  of  the  moun-* 
lins  to  the  plains  of  the  coast,  and  again  return  to  the  higher 
istricts  in  the  month  of  April.  The  coarse  wool  furnished 
Y  the  sheep  is  mostly  exported ;  the  flesh  of  the  goats  is 
rgely  used  as  food,  and  their  skins  are  made  into  vessels  for 
:>Jding  wine,  oil,  honey,  and  other  liquids :  a  great  deal  of 
ieese  is  also  made  with  the  goat's  milk,  and  their  hair  is  of 
le  quality  and  highly  valued. 

Oxen  are  much  less  abundant,  and  are.  chiefly  valued  for 
e  in  ploughing  ;  buffaloes  are  also  used  for  the  same  pur- 
•«  throughout  the  Morea. 

(390.)  Manufactures, — These  are  chiefly  domestic,  every 
asant  8  family  making  such  coarse  articles  of  clothing  as 
li  required  for   ordinary  use.    A  few  silk,   cotton,   vr 
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woollen  stuffs,  with  pottery,  cutlery,  leather  and  soap,  are 
made  in  the  principal  towns, — carpets  in  the  island  of  Andro, 
and  sail-cloths  and  straw-hats  in  that  of  Sifanto.  The  art  of 
dyeing  in  bright  colours  has  been  perpetuated  from  ancient 
times,  and  the  Greek  women  still  excel  in  embroidery.  Bat 
the  finer  descriptions  of  manufactured  goods  are  derived  from 
abroad.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  at  Syr%  Lepanto,  and 
other  ports. 

(391.)  Commerce.  — The  maritime  position  and  extended 
coast-line  of  Greece  render  her  naturally  adapted  for  becom- 
ing  a  commercial  country,  and  her  inhabitants  have  always 
been  addicted  to  trading  pursuits.  The  Greeks  are,  indeed, 
at  the  present  day  the  principal  agents  in  the  commerce  of 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  supply  British  and  other 
manufactured  goods  to  the  nations  around  its  shores. 

The  exports  are  chiefly  raw  produce,  as  cotton,  corn,  cur- 
rants and  other  fruits,  silk,  olive  oil,  tobacco,  wool,  honey, 
wax,  gum,  and  valonia-bark.  The  imports  are  manufactured 
goods  and  colonial  produce  (sugar,  &c.)  from  Western  Europe; 
and  coffee,  flax,  timber,  rice,  drugs,  and  other  articles,  from 
the  Turkish  provinces  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  commercial 
intercourse  carried  on  with  Constantinople  is  very  great, 
and  also  that  with  Trieste  and  Leghorn,  and  other  Mediter- 
ranean ports.  The  mercantile  navy  of  Greece  embraces  a 
great  number  of  vessels,  many  of  them  of  very  small  ton- 
nage, though  some  are  of  500  tons  burthen. 

There  are  few  roads  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  though  some  hx^ 
been  planned  out,  and  partially  executed,  of  late  years.  In  the  moon* 
tainous  districts  the  transport  both  of  goods  and  passengers  is  effected 
by  means  of  horses  or  mules.  Between  Athens  and  its  harboar,  tbfi 
Piraeus  (a  distance  of  5  miles),  there  is  now,  however,  agood  road,apoE 
which  various  public  vehicles  maintain  a  constant  traffic. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  and  the  people  dwelling  on  the 
coasts,  are  expert  mariners.  The  town  of  Syra,  on  the  island  of  that 
name,  is  the  principal  commercial  station  of  the  Archipelago,  and  i*- 
visited  by  the  steam-packets  running  between  Malta,  Constantinoi^i-' 
Smyrna,  and  other  mercantile  towns  adjacent  to  the  eastern  bordcrF 
of  tihe  Mediterranean. 

(392.)  Natumal  divisions,  —  Greece  is  divided  into  ten 
provinces  called  names  (or  nomarchies),  three  of  which  t^ 
contained  in  Northern  Greece,  five  in  the  Morea,  and  t^^^ 
comprehend  the  various  islands.  These  are  subdivided  uit'-' 
eparchies. 
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The  principal  towns,  with  their  population,  are  as  follow  : 

Towns,  with  population. 

Athens,  27.000  —  Livadia,  9000— Thiva,   8000— Lepanto— 

Missolonghi. 
Horea-   ....       Mauplia,  1 6,000— Corinth  — Patras,  7000  — Tripolitsa—Mistra 

—  Arkhadhia  —  Navarino.  . 

On  the  Islands  -    -       Syn  (I.   of    Syra),    18,000  —  Egripo,   or  Negropont  (I.  of 

Euboea) — Hydra  ( I.  of  Hydra)  — Spezzia  ( I.  of  ditto). 

(393.)  Atiienst  the  capital  of  Greece,  is  situated  near  the  western 
shores  of  the  province  of  Attica,  a  peninsular  district  which  terminates 
to  the  south  in  Cape  Colonna  (the  ancient  promontory  of  Sunium), 
—  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  kingdom.  It  stands  in  a  plain  watered 
hj  the  streams  celebrated  under  the  classic  names  of  Cephissus  and 
Ilissns,  which,  however,  are  mere  rivulets,  dried  up,  or  lost  in  marshes, 
daring  the  summer.  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  city  on  the  north- 
east  is  the  hill  of  Lycabettus  or  Anchesmus  ;  further  to  the  eastward 
is  Monnt  Hymettns,  and  on  the  k.  e.,  n.,  and  w.  sides  the  plain  is 
bounded  by  the  more  distant  heights  of  Pentelicus,  Fames,  and 
^galeos. 

As  a  modem  city,  Athens  consists  of  narrow  and  winding  streets, 
with  mean  and  badly-built  houses,  though  it  has  been  greatly  improved 
of  late  years  and  contains  a  fine  palace  and  other  public  buildings.    But 
the  celebrity  of  Athens  is  derived  from  its  ancient  greatness,  and  the 
numerous  remains  of  its  former  works  of  art.    Of  its  existing  antiquities, 
the  most  celebrated  is  the  Acropolis,  or  citadel,  which  crowns  the  summit 
of  a  rocky  hill  rising  abmptly  out  of  the  plain,  in  the  midst  of  the  city, 
and  which  contains  the'  remains  of  the  ancient  Parthenon,  or  temple  of 
Minerva,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Athenians.    A  short  distance  to  the 
west  of  this  is  the  Areopagus,  or  Mars'  Hill,  of  still  greater  interest  to 
the  Christian  student,  as  the  spot  from  which  the  Apostle  Paul  a4dressed 
the  assembled  multitude  of  ancient  Athens  (Acts,  xvii.  19 — 22.)  :  the 
eastern  extremity  of  this  hill  was  the  seat  of  the  tribunal  called  the 
Areopagus,  the  highest  judicial  court  of  Athens.    There  are  also  re- 
niains  of  temples^  and  other  antiquities,  and  traces  yet  exist  of  the  ancient 
long  walls  whicli  connected  Athens  with  its  port,  the  Pirteus,  distant 
5  nules  to  the  s.  w.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  and  indeed  in 
nearly  every  part  of  Greece,  there  are  numerous  remains  of  classic  an- 
tiquity. 

Twenty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Athens  are  the  village  and  plain 
of  Marathon,  celebrated  for  the  great  victory  gained  by  the  Athenians  over 
theur  Persian  invaders  (b.  a  490).  In  the  ^f  of  Egina,  to  the  west  of 
Attica,  is  the  island  of  Kulurij  the  ancient  Salamis,  the  scene  of  a  similar 
triumph  achieved  by  sea,  and  in  which  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  destroyed 
(b.  c.  480).  On  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  behind  Salamis,  is  the  village  of 
LepsmOf  the  seat  of  the  ancient  temple  in  which  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
were  celebrated. 

LivadiOf  near  the  western  shore  of  lake  Topolias,  is  only  a  small  town. 
TTttva,  the  ancient  Thebes  (to  the  e.  by  8.  of  livadia,  and  30  miles  n.w. 
'>f  Athens,)  is  of  small  size,  and  has  no  present  importance.  About 
furtj  miles  to  the  n.w.  of  Livadia  is  the  celebrated  pass  of  Thermopylae 
fictween  the  ridge  of  Mount  CEta  (an  offset  of  the  chain  of  Pindus)  and 
the  sea.    The  village  of  CaaUi,  in  the  plain  to  the  K.  of  the  Gulf 
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Corinth,  represents  the  ancient  Delphi,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  cele* 
brated  oracles  of  ancient  Greece. 

NaupUa  (or  Napcli  di  Eomanid),  at  the  head  of  a  gnlf  on  the  eastern 
coasts  of  the  Morea,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade :  a  short  distance  to 
the  N.  w.  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Argos,  now  a  straggling 
place  with  a  few  ruinous  houses.  Corinth^  at  the  south-western  extremitr 
of  the  isthmus  to  which  it  gives  name,  is  chiefly  in  ruins,  and  of  no  present 
importance  :  its  citadel  (the  ancient  Acro-Corin  thus)  is  built  on  the  som- 
mit  of  a  hill  1800  feet  high,  and  rising  majestically  out  of  the  plain. 

Patraa,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  is  a  large 
straggling  village,  with  a  good  deal  of  trade.  MissoUmghi,  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Northern  Greece,  is  also  a  small  trading^port. — The  small  town 
of  Mistra,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Morea,  is  situated  near  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  Sparta,  which  lies  about  3  miles  to  the  eastward  ;  it  is  now 
almost  entirely  deserted,  and  Sparta  in  process  of  being  rebuilt  Of  the 
insular  towns,  Syra^  Egripo^  and  Spezzia,  are  the  most  important,  and  are 
places  of  considerable  trade. 

(394.)  The  government  of  Greece  is  a  limited  monarchy,  of  recent 
establishment  After  their  country  had  for  some  centuries  remained  s 
province  of  Turkey,  the  Greeks  revolted  in  1821,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  principal  European  powers,  succeeded  after  a  lengthened  straggle  in 
achieving  their  independence.  The  present  Kingdom  of  Greece  was 
formed  in  1832,  and  a  German  prince  placed  on  the  throne. 

The  Greeks  do  not  appear  as  yet  to  have  made  any  material  advance 
in  independence  of  character,  or  in  claims  to  moral  estimation,  since 
their  establishment  as  a  separate  nation.  Their  intellectual  progress  is 
more  obvious.  The  people  have  an  ardent  desire  for  instruction,  and 
an  extensive  system  of  public  education  has  been  established,  embracing 
a  University  (at  Athens),  and  numerous  gymnasia,  with  primary  and 
elementary  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  all  of  which  are  nu- 
merously attended. 

The  established  religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church,  of  which  the  king 
has  been  declared  the  head. 

(395.)  TTie  Ionian  Islands^  situated  to  the  west  and  south  of  Greece 
(Art  47.),  form  a  separate  state,  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britaic. 
and  the  government  is  administered  by  a  Lord  High  Commissioner,  ap* 
pointed  by  the  British  Crown. 

The  population  of  the  Ionian  Islands  is  219,800  ;  Corfu  is  the  mo^ 
populous,  and  has  285  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  Next  in  order  o: 
population  are  Zante  and  Ithaca ;  the  most  thinly  inhabited  are  Ceri^^ 
and  Santa  Maura.  The  people  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Greek  inha- 
bitants of  the  adjacent  mainland,  and  the  majority  are  members  of  the- 
Greek  Church. 

The  chief  productions  of  these  islands  are  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the 
^  currant,  all  of  which  they  export  in  great  quantity.  Olives  are  most  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  Corfu ;  grapes  in  Corfu,  Zante,  and  Cephaloni.^ . 
and  currants  in  Cephalonia  and  Zante.  The  small  island  of  Ithaca  al*^ 
produces  a  great  quantity  of  grapes,  and  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  it^ 
wine.  Cerigo  is  distinguished  for  the  abundance  and  fine  quality  of  it 
'^oney,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  honied  cattle. 
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Wheat,  and  maize,  and  other  kinds  of  com,  are  also  grown :  bnt  the  ex- 
tent of  arable  land  is  inconsiderable,  owing  to  the  mountainous  character 
of  the  islands,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The  olive  and  vine  are  grown  on  the  sides  of 
the  bills.  In  Corfu  and  Zante,  soap  is  made  to  a  small  extent,  and  ex- 
ported ;  and  also  great  quantities  of  conmion  earthenware.  Silk  shawls, 
coarse  linen  and  woollen  goods,  and  goats'-hair  carpets  and  sacking,  are 
ak)  manufactured  on  a  limited  scale. 

The  imports  into  the  Ionian  Islands  are  wheat  and  other  grain  (chiefly 
lom  Odessa),  with  manufactured  articles,  cured  fish,  British  hardware, 
iiid  colonial  produce  :  —  the  exports  consist  of  olive-oil,  currants,  wine, 
•alonia,  cotton,  soap,  salt,  and  woven  fabrics.  The  trade  carried  on  is 
hiefly  with  Greece,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  the  Italian 
)tates. 

The  town  of  Corfu,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  that  name,  is 
he  political  capital,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  University.  It  contains  about 
7,000  inhabitants,  and  has  considerable  trade.  But  Zante  (on  the  east 
oast  of  the  island  of  Zante)  is  the  most  flourishing  and  industrious  town; 
md  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants.  The  other  towns  are  all-of  small 
ize. 

Earthquakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  all  the  islands  more  so  in 
^ante  than  either  of  the  others ;  but  the  shocks  are  generally  slight,  and 
^y  cause  much  damage* 

SECTION  m.  —  ITALY. 

(396,)  BoundarieSy  Extent,  &c. — Italy  lies  in  the  south  of 
urope,  and  embraces  the  central  of  the  three  peninsulas  into 
Iiich  the  continent  divides  in  that  direction.  On  the  N.  w. 
,  and  N.E.,  it  is  bounded  by  the  mountain-chains  of  the 
Ips,  which  divide  it  from  IVance,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
iny, — and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
rranean.  The  direction  of  the  Italian  peninsula  is  from 
w.  to  s.  £.,  and  in  its  greatest  length  the  country  measures 
out  7(X)  miles.  In  its  northern  or  continental  part  the 
treme  breadth  of  .Italy  is  upwards  of  350  miles,  but  the 
Qinsular  portion  is  much  narrower,  and  varies  between  80 
[I  140  nules  across  from  sea  to  sea:  near  its  southern 
tremity  the  breadth  is  diminished  to  less  than  20  miles, 
[n  its  most  southern  portion,  the  Italian  peninsula  divides^ 
o  two  smaller  peninsulas^  which  terminate  respectively  in 

capes  of  Spartivento  and  Di  Leuca :  between  these  two 
jecting  portions  is  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  The  sea  on  the 
t  side  of  Italy  forms  the  long  and  narrow  gulf  of  the 
riatic,  and  different  portions  of  that  which  bounds  the 
them  and  western  coasts  are  distinguished  as  the  Ionian, 
ill  an,  and  Tuscan  Seas,  and  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 
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Adjacent  to  Italy  are  numerous  islands,  three  of  whicli— 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica  —  are  of  large  size.  Besides 
these  are  Elba,  and  many  others  of  small  extent,  off  the  west- 
em  coasts, —  the  Lipari  Islands,  to  the  north  of  Sicily,— 
Malta  and  Gozo,  to  the  south  of  that  island, —  and  a  few  small 
islets  in  the  Adriatic  (Art  47.).  Corsica  belongs  to  France, 
and  has  been  included  in  the  account  of  that  country  (Art 
223.),  and  the  island  of  Malta  is  a  British  possession.  In- 
cluding the  other  islands,  the  total  area  of  Italy  is  122,867 
English  square  miles.  • 

(397.)  Italy  is  divided  into  several  different  states,  of  which 
the  five  principal  are  —  the  Lombardo-  Venetian  territory, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire  (Art.  270.) ;  — 
the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  ;  —  the  Grand-dttchy  of  Tuscany; 
—  the  States  of  the  Churchy  or  Papal  dominions ;  —  and  the 
Kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  There  are  also  some  others, 
of  much  smaller  extent. 

Lombardy  and  Venice  (or  the  Lombdrdo-Yenetian  territory)  emhrece 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  country,  between  the  Alps  and  tiie  course 
of  the  river  Fa  —  The  Sardinian  States  consist  of  the  Island  of  S^* 
dinia  and  a  large  portion  of  the  mainland  in  the  north-^est  of  Italy ; 
and  include  also  the  small  province  of  Savoy,  sitnated  beyond  the  Alps 
on  the  borders  of  France  and  Switzerland.  —  Tuscany  lies  along  the 
northern  part  of  the  west  coast,  and  extends  irom  the  shores  of  th* 
Mediterranean  to  the  chain  of  the  Apennines.  —  The  Papal  Statts 
stretch  in  a  curved  direction  across  the  peninsula,  from  the  month  of 
the  Po  to  the  middle  of  the  western  coasts.  The  Kingdom  of  Napii:> 
comprehends  all  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  together  with  th- 
island  of  Sicily. 

ThQ  relative  extent  and  population  of  these  five  States  are  as  follow:- 

Area  in  No.  of 

Eng.  Popu-  inhabitants 

iq.  miles.  lation.  to  sq.  mile. 

Lombardy  and  Venice  •       -              17,550  4,803,000  S7S 

Sardinia  (including  Savoy)  -             29,050  6,090.000  175 

Tuscany  (including  Lucca)  -               8,553  1,700,000  19« 

SUtesoftheCliurch     •       -               17,860  2,908.000  163 

Naples  and  Sicily  -       -       -             44,510  8,423,000  190 

(398.)  Swrfojce^  Rivers,  S^c. —  Italy  is  generally  a  monn- 
tainous  country,  though  it  contains  some  level  districts  c 
considerable  extent.  The  Alps,  which  form  its  northen> 
frontier,  rise  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  and  aretli- 
mpst  extensive  mountain  system  in  Europe  (Art.  23.).  Tlu 
highest  portion  of  the  system,  on  the  borders  of  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Savoy,  i^  distinguished  as  the  Pi?nmn«^(pj,tht 

western  termination  of  which  rises  into  the  huge  mass  i' 
Mont  Blanc    Further  to  the  south  they  are  called  the  Gm 
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tan  and  CoiHan  AlpSj  and,  where  they  bend  to  the  eastward, 
parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  known  as  the 
MarUme  Alps.  These  latter  form,  near  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa^  the  commencing  portion  of  the  Apennines^ 
which  thence  ext^id  through  the  entire  length  of  Italy,  di- 
viding towards  the  sonthem  part  of  the  peninsula  into  two 
branches,  and  terminating  at  the  Capes  of  Di  Leuca  and 
Spartiventa 

The  Apennines  are  of  much  less  elevation  than  the  Alps, 
and  onlj  a  very  few  of  their  summits  reach  the  line  of  con- 
gelation, though  the  higher  parts  of  the  chain  are  covered 
with  snow  for  several  montha  of  the  year  (Art.  28.). 

Between  the  Alps  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  Apen- 
nines is  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  which  has  a  general  slope 
towards  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  is  watered  by  the 
river  Po  and  the  numerous  tributaries  of  that  stream.  The 
lower  part  of  this  plain  is  nearly  a  perfect  level,  of  great 
natural  fertili^,  and  is  the  most  richly-ccdtivated  and  popu- 
loos  portion  of  Italy.  The  mountain-chains  by  which  it  is 
bordered  on  the  north  and  south  rise  from  the  plain  with  a 
iteep  acclivity,  and  enclose  among  their  o£fsets  many  fine 
ralleys ;  these,  on  the  side  of  the  Alps,  contain  numerous 
akes,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  size. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Apennines,  an  extensive  level  or  undulating 
istrict  stretches  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  for  upwards  of 
00  miles, — from  the  neighbourhood  of  Fisa  (on  the  nver  Arno)  to  the 
)wn  of  Terradna,  at  Uie  southern  extremitj  of  the  Papal  States  (lat. 
1^16').  This  tract  spreads  into  plains  of  considerable  breadth ;  but  it 

in  noany  parts  unfeitile,  and  ahnost  throughout  very  unhealthy,  owing 
>  the  prevalence  of  malaria.  Within  Tuscany  it  embraces  a  tract 
illed  the  maremma,  the  soil  of  which  is  in  many  places  quite  sterile  and 
iproductive,  though  by  means  of  extensive  drainage  some  parts  have 
^en  greatly  improved  and  rendered  capable  of  cultivation.  In  the 
ighboorfaood  of  Borne  it  forms  the  Cktrnpo/gna  di  JRomaj  the  soil  of 
iiich  is  gi^ierally  dry,  and  in  some  parts  of  great  natural  fertility  ;  but 
e  Campagna  is  a  deserted  tract,  in  which  scarcely  any  habitations,  and 
rdly  even  a  tree,  are  to  be  seen. 

At  the  sonthem  extremity  of  the  level  tract  above  described  are  the 
mtine  Marsha^  which  extend  for  a  distance  of  24  miles  aJong  the 
ist  and  about  12  miles  inland.  They  have  been  partially  drained, 
d  are  naturally  capable  of  bearing  abundant  crops ;  but  the  land  i8 
DOSt  wholly  in  pasture,  and  this  tract  (as  well  as  the  Campagna  di 
rna)  is  dreaded  even  by  the  shepherds,  on  account  of  its  extreme  un- 
ilthiness,  which  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  makes  it  dangerous  even 
rravd  through  it. 

The  conntry  around  Naples,  called  the  Terra  <&  Lavoro,  is  a  lev' 
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tract  (in  which,  however,  the  volcanic  cone  of  Mount  Yesnviiis  rises  like 
an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  plain),  and  is  distinguished  bjextraordiiury 
fertilitj.  It  is  quite  free  from  malaria^  and  is  cultiTated  throogboot 
like  a  garden. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Apennines  is  a  considerable  plain,  called  the 
Capitanata  (or  Terra  de  la  PugHa),  which  extends  along  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Otranto  <lat  40°  90  to  the 
promontory  of  St.  Angelo  (lat.  41°  50').  Its  southern  part  is  dry,  un- 
fertile, and  generally  destitute  of  trees  ;  but  further  northward  it  im' 
proves  in  character,  and  furnishes  extensive  pastures. 

(399.)  Rivers.  —  The  principal  rivers  of  Italy  are  the  Po, 
the  Adige,  the  Arno,  and  the  Tiber  (Art  37.  )•  The  Po  is 
capable  of  navigation  through  almost  its  whole  course,  but 
is  not  much  used  for  this  purpose,  owing  to  the  danger  cansed 
by  the  frequent  and  sudden  changes  in  the  rapidity  of  itB 
current,  when  its  numerous  tributaries  are  swelled  by  the 
violent  rains  or  the  melting  of  the  mountain-snows.  The 
Fo  carries  down  an  immense  quantity  of  mud,  the  deposit  of 
which,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  has  gradually  raised 
the  bed  of  the  stream  to  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  adjacent 
country,  which  is  obliged  to  be  protected  from  inundatioH 
by  immense  mounds  or  embankments:*  From  the  sam 
cause  it  has  also  been  continually  pushing  its  delta  farther 
out  into  the  Adriatic,  so  that  towns  which  in  the  time  of  the 
Eomans  were  on  the  sea-shore  are  now  20  miles  inland. 

The  Arno  and  the  Tiber  are  both  navigable  for  a  consider* 
able  distance  inland,  and  communicate  in  their  upper  course; 
by  a  canal,  partly  natural  and  partly  of  artificiid  farmation. 
The  Ombrone,  in  Tuscany,  is  a  considerable  stream ;  asil 
there  are  a  vast  number  of  others,  both  on  the  side  of  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  largest  lakes  are  those  of  Maggiore,  Como,  Garda. 
and  others,  in  the  southern  valleys  of  the  Alps  (Art  42.1. 
There  are  numerous  smaller  lakes  among  the  Apennines, 
mostly  on  the  western  side  of  the  chain,  and,  for  the  mos 
part,  of  circular  or  oval  shape.  The  principal  of  these  a.' 
the  lakes  of  Perugia^  Bolsena,  and  Bracciano  (all  in  th* 
Bapal  States),  and  the  lake  of  Fucino,  in  the  Neapolitar 
territory.  Of  still  smaller  si^e  are  the  lakes  of  AUmno  ar.'^ 
Nemi,  near  Rome,  —  and  Avemo  and  others,  in  the  neigt.- 

•  Near  Ferrara  the  surface  of  the  Po  is  30  feet  higher  than  the  stri-" 
of  the  town,  past  which  it  is  carried  between  mounds,  like  a  huge  aqi-- 
ducf  or  canal. 
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bourhood  of  Naples', — which  occupy  the  craters  of  extinct 
\olcano8. 

The  natural  features  of  "Sicily  and  Sardinia  have  been  de- 
scribed in  Art  47. 

(400.)  Savoy,  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps, 
and  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  Italy,  is  a  high  and  rugged 
country,  consisting  entirely  of  snow-covered  mountains  and 
Alpine  valleys.  Some  of  the  most  elevated  summits  of  the 
Alps  extend  along  its  eastern  and  southern  borders,  whence 
it  gradually  slopes  to  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  on 
the  north  and  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  on  the  west.  The 
climate  is  cold  and  altogether  different  from  that  of  Italy, 
but  the  air  is  pure  and  healthy. 

The  nyen  which  water  Savoy  all  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhone, 
and  flow  either  into  that  river  or  into  the  I^e  of  Geneva :  the  principal 
are  the  hen  and  the  Arve,  Besides  bordering  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Greneva,  Savoy  contains  also  the  considerable  lakes  of  Annecy 
(10  miles  long  and  1350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  and  Bourget 
(10  miles  k>ng  and  from  2  to  3  miles  broad) :  both  of  these  communicate 
with  the  channel  of  the  Bhone. 

(401.)  Climate:  Natural  Productions^  —  The  climate  of 
[talj  is  warm  and  dry  throughout,  but  is  modified  in  different 
)art8  by  the  various  circumstances  of  elevation,  and  position 
xrith  regard  to  the  mountains  and  surrounding  seas.  In  Pied- 
Qont  and  Lombardy,  to  the  north  of  the  Apennines,  snow  falls 
n  winter,  and  the  lagunes  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  are 
ometimes  frozen.  The  mulberry  and  the  vine  flourish,  and 
ice  is  cultivated,  but  the  cold  winds  from  the  north  are  often 
evere,  and  prevent  the  more  delicate  fruits  from  thriving, 
xcept  in  sheltered  places.  But  all  over  the  central  part  of 
taly,  snow  and  ice  are  almost  confined  to  the  higher  moun- 
ain-region,  and  the  olive,  the  orange,  and  the  lemon,  flourish 
izoriantly :  even  here,  however,  snow  is  occasionally  seen, 
bough  it  never  remains  on  the  ground.  In  the  extreme 
^uthern  part,  and  in  the  adjacent  island  of  Sicily,  ice  and 
low  are  quite  unknown  (excepting  hear  the  summit  of  Etna); 
ad  in  addition  to  the  plants  above  mentioned  are  the  sugar- 
me,  the  Indian  fig,  the  papyrus  and  the  date-palm,  and  other 
Lants  of  tropical  countries,  which  are  abundant  on  the  low 
id  warm' plains. 

Theclimateisgenerally healthy,  excepting  in  the  particular 

istricts  already  referred  to^  and  in  the  marshy  tracts  near  the 

outha  of  the  Fo :  but  during  the  summer  ^e  heat  i^  yery 
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intense,  and  sometimes  threatens  almost  to  destroy  tege- 
tation,  and  the  occasional  prevalence  of  the  sirocco  is  sn  evil 
seriously  felt.  The  atmosphere  is  distinguished  bj  the  same 
perfect  transparency,  and  the  sky  by  the.  same  intense  and 
brilliant  azure,  as  in  Greece.  The  rains  are  less  dispersed 
throughout  the  year  than  in  more  northern  latitudes,  but  fall 
with  great  violence  at  particular  seasons,  and  swell  the 
mountain-torrents  with  almost  inconceivable  rapiditj 
(Arts.  62.  and  63.). 

The  most  important  of  the  nstaral  prodnctions  of  Italy  are  the  plants 
and  fruits  already  mentioned,  and  the  rich  vegetation  eTeiTwbere  im- 
parts a  characteristic  aspect  to  the  scenery.  The  plains  and  lower 
slopes  of  the  hills  are  clothed  with  the  mulberry  and  ^e  Tine,  the  oiive. 
the  myrtle,  the  laurel,  and  numberless  evergreens,  —  while  at  a  greater 
elevation  are  found  the  chestnut,  the  otk,  and  the  beedi,  and  thw  gra- 
dually pass  into  the  arbutus,  the  pine,  and  the  varied  fbnns  of  Alpine 
vegetation  which  extend  to  the  reiy  summits  of  the  aoontains  (Aiu 
65,  68.). 

Among  the  wild  animals  found  in  the  forests  of  Italy  are  the  wolCthe 
lynx,  the  stag,  the  marmot,  the  badger,  and  (in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
peninsula)  the  wild-boar.  The  crested  porcupine  is  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  south  of  Italy.  Foxes,  hares,  and  a  great  variety  of  birds 
are  abundant.  In  the  south,  reptiles  of  various  kinds,  and  insects,  are 
very  numerous.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  iish^  and  some  of  the 
fisheries  round  the  shores  are  of  great  value  (Arts.  75—78.).  The 
mineral  productions  have  been  described  in  Art.  55. 

All  the  southern  part  of  Italy  is  liable  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
earthquakes,  which  have  on  various  occasions  caused  great  injury  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  even  materially  altered  the  physical  aspect  of  tk- 
country  in  particular  districts.  In  the  great  earthquake  of  Calabria  (tht 
most  southern  province  of  Italy),  which  commenced  in  1783,  the  shocb 
were  felt  at  intervals  during  a  period  of  nearly  four  years,  in  the  cours' 
of  which  deep  clefts  or  fissures  were  opened  in  the  solid  earth,  Tivt> 
were  interrupted  in  their  flow,  and  their  channels  completely  alt^^  ') 
the  fall  of  large  masses  of  earth,  new  springs  were  originated  and  otht^ 
stopped,  broad  and  deep  chasms  opened  in  the  grounds,  cirenlarhoUov* 
formed  in  the  plains,  and  the  buildings  in  most  of  the  towns  within  t' 
limits  to  which  the  phenomena  extended  completely  overthrown,  wr. 
the  accompaniment  of  an  immense  destruction  of  human  life.  But  tb-  ^ 
occurrences  are  rare,  and  the  volcanic  vents  of  Etna  and  VesnTiiL<s  r 
frequent  action,  appear  to  serve  as  the  ordinary  outlets  for  the  subter- 
ranean force,  which  seldom  manifests  itself  in  a  different  form  except::: 
during  their  quiescence  for  a  longer  period  than  usual,  as  on  the  abo^- 
and  oUier  similar  occasions. 

(402.)  Inhabitants, —  The  -total  population  of  Italy  (in- 
cluding Savoy)  is  about  twenty-three  millions  and  a  half, ' 
average  for  the  whole  country  of  190  inhabitants  to  tlJ 
square  mile^  which- is  also  the  proportion,  of  the. Neapoliu:: 
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States  (Art  397.).  But  some  parts  of  Italj  have  a  much 
higher  ratio  of  population;  and  Lombardy  excels  in  populous- 
ness  anj  country  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  only  of 
Belgium,  England,  and  some  small  portions  of  Germany. 

Idkd  the  peofde  of  Greeoe,  the  modem  inhabitantB  of  Italy  are  a 
mixed  race,  descended  in  part  fit>m  the  yariouB  tribes  of  foreigners 
CGreeks,  Germanfi,  Goths,  and  others)  who  have  at  different  times 
migrated  into  the  peninsnla  and  become  intermingled  with  the  original 
popoJation.  But  iLere  is  nevertheless  a  marked  uniformity  of  appear- 
iDce,  manners,  and  habits,  among  the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants, 
rhich  stamps  them  as  a  distinct  people.  Their  language,  the  Italian, 
8  based  upon  the  ancient  Latin  tongue,  but  bears  a  less  decided  re* 
lemblanee  to  it  than  the  Romaic  does  to  the  ancient  Greek. 

The  Savoyards  (or  inhabitants  of  Savoy)  belong  to  the  French  family 
)f  nations,  and  speak  the  language  of  fVance.  They  are  generally  a 
lardy  and  industrious  race  of  mountaineers :  many  of  them  emigrate 
o  distant  countriea  in  search  of  employment,  and  afterwards  return 
lome  to  eiyoy  amidst  their  native  mountains  the  fruits  of  years  of  in- 
iostry. 

(403.)  Industrial  Pursuits:  Agriculture. — ^Italy  is  chiefly 
in  agricultural  country,  and,  in  many  parts,  the  soil  is  not 
ixeelled  in  fertility  and  productiyeness  by  any  portion  of  the 
;lobe.  In  Lombardy,  the  great  majority  of  the  population 
re  connected  with  agricultural  pursuits,  and  about  eight- 
inths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  province  are  under  actual 
aItivation«  In  other  parts  of  the  country  considerable  tracts 
re  devoted  to  pasturage,  and  some  are  left  altogether  waste ; 
ut  in  the  Neapolitan  territories  nearly  three-fifths  of  the 
md  ace  under  cultivation.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  owing 
)  the  backward  and  defective  processes  of  husbandry,  the 
idolence  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people^  and  a  variety 
'social  causes,  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  not  always  sufici-* 
It  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 

Particular  parts  of  the  country  are  specially  devoted  to 
rtain  products :  thus,  Lombardy  is  chiefly  distinguished  for 
e  growth  of  the  mulberry  and  the  cultivation  of  com ;  -— 
e  Sardinian  territories,  and  Tuscany,  for  the  culture  of  the 

ive ; and  the  Neapolitan  provinces  for  the  growth  of  the 

Eie  and  other  fruits. 

[n  Lombftfdy,  hesides  wheat,  mahse,  and  other  grains,  considerable 
>ps  of  riee  are  raised  in  the  tract  situated  between  the  Adi^  and  the 
rer  covuse  of  the  Po,  the  land  being  artificially  laid  under  water  for 

porpoeeu  Bui  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  is  largely  extending  itself, 
i  the  produce  of  silk  in  this  province  is  very  great,  amounting  to  more 
in  half  the  total  quantity  f^unished  by  Italy.  In  one  district  of 
uibardy  (jn  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan,  Favia,  and  Lodi,  extend*' 
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ing  from  the  banks  of  the  Fo  to  those  of  its  tributaries  the  Tidiio  and 
the  Adda)  an  immense  number  of  cattle  are  kept,  and  cheese  and  batter 
are  produced  in  verjr  large  quantities.  This  tract  supplies  the  celebrated 
Parmesan  cheese,  which  is  largely  exported  to  other  countries 

In  the  Papal  States  agriculture  is  generallj  in  eren  a  more  backward 
state  than  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  chief  attention  of  the  farmers 
is  given  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  large  numbers  of  which,  with  numerom 
herds  of  sheep,  are  pastured  in  the  Campagnaand  elsewhere.  Goats  are 
numerous  here  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Throughout  the  countiy 
oxen  are  uniformly  used  for  the  plough,  and  also,  in  many  districts, 
buffaloes,  which  are  tolerably  numerous. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  ofive,  and 
the  mulberry,  is  combined  with  that  of  com,  since  the  land  prodnce} 
better  crops  of  grain  when  sheltered  by  trees  from  the  burning  rays  of 
the  summer  sun.  The  vines  are  here  trained  upon  elms  or  poplars, 
beneath  the  shade  of  which,  or  under  that  of  myriads  of  olive-trees,  the 
most  luxuriant  crops  of  com  are  seen  to  flourish*  Around  the  sides  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  (as  over  the  whole  country  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples)  are  numerous  vineyards,  which  yield  the  most  doli- 
cious  fruit ;  and  the  frequent  devastations  caused  by  its  emptioDS  do 
not  hinder  the  Neapolitan  peasant  from  returning  to  his  fields,  or  pre- 
vent the  mountain  from  again  becoming,  after  the  immediate  canse  of 
alarm  has  passed  away,  the  seat  of  a  numerous  population.*  Bice  is 
grown  upon  some  portions  of  the  Neapolitan  coast,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Italy. 
^  The  island  of  Sicily  shares  in  all  the  richest  productions  of  sootbera 
Italy  ;  its  wheat  is  reckoned  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  it  was  in  ancient 
times  regarded  as  the  granary  of  Rome,  though  now  (owing  to  defecdrt 
agriculture  and  other  causes)  it  sometimes  does  not  produce  enongli  kt 
the  consumption  of  its  own  inhabitants.  The  vine  is  extensirely  culti- 
vated, and  produces  in  some  places  excellent  wine. 

In  the  islEuid  of  Sardinia,  about  a  third  part  of  the  surface  is  laid  ot: 
in  corn-fields,  vineyards,  and  olive-grounds.  The  grain  is  of  superiv^ 
quality  and  affords  a  surplus  for  exportation  ;  the  wines  are  equal  t- 
those  of  Spain,  and  the  olives  are  not  inferior  to  those  from  the  fin^- 
parts  of  Italy.  The  produce  of  the  daiiy  is  also  excellent  and  abandAr^ 
The  whole  island  indeed  abounds  in  rich  natural  produce,  funusbed  ^y 
the  spontaneous  fertility  of  the  soil ;  but  these  advantages  are  oomp^' 
tively  neglected  by  the  inhabitants. 

Savoy  is  almost  entirely  a  pastoral  district,  and  it  is  only  the  lo^*' 
hflls  and  slopes,  and  the  bottoms  of  tiie  valleys,  that  will  admit  of  '■^ 
use  of  the  plough  or  the  spade. 

(404.)  Manufactures, — Italy  is  not  generallj  aiMDii' 
facturing  country :  the  silk  manufacture  is  the  most  col* 
siderable^  and  gives  extensive  employment  in  most  of^*^ 

*  A  delicious  species  of  wine  (called  laehryma  Ckristi),  prodsced  ^^ 
the  vineyards  round  Vesuvius,  is  regarded  as  owing  its  peculiar  ftt^'-^' 
to  the  superior  richness  which  the  subterranean  heat  of  the  soil  imF^"- 
•  to  the  grape. 
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towns  in  Lombardy,  and  also  to  a  less  extent  in  other  parts 
of  the  oountrj.  In  the  Sardinian  States  this  branch  of  in- 
dustiy  has  progressed  greatlj  of  late  years,  and  some  of  the 
silk  manufactures  of  Turin  almost  rival  those  of  Lyons. 
Coarse  woollen  and  linen  goods  are  also  made,  both  in 
Lomhardy  and  elsewhere,  and  supply  the  ordinary  clothing 
of  the  peasantry. 

Milan  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  weapons  and 
arms,  and  iron-work  of  all  kinds  is  extensively  carried  on 
there  and  at  several  other  towns  in  Lombardy,  which  is 
indeed  the  principal  seat  of  such  manufacturing  industry  as 
Italy  possesses.  Besides  the  above,  the  making  of  cotton- 
fabrics,  straw-plait,  gauze,  artificial  flowers,  straw-hats,  paper, 
parchment,  leather,  glass,  porcelain,  and  musical  instruments, 
la  pursued  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  various  parts  of  the 
country*  But  the  wealth  of  Italy  consists  in  its  raw  produce, 
and  the  chief  supply  of  manufactured  articles,  whether  of 
luxury  or  neccessity,  is  derived  from  abroad. 

(405.)  Commerce. — The  foreign  trade  of  Italy  is  consi- 
derable^ and  is  carried  on  to  a  larger  extent  with  England 
than  with  any  other  country.  Next  to  Grermany  and  Hol- 
land, Italy  imports  the  largest  quantity  of  British  manu- 
'actured  goods :  cotton-stuffs  and  yam  constitute  two-thirds 
)f  the  amount  of  these,  and  the  remainder  embrace  woollen 
foods,  refined  sugar,  iron  and  steel,  hardware,  coal,  and 
'arions  articles  of  colonial  produce.  A  great  amount  of  trade 
3  carried  on  with  the  Bussian  provinces  on  the  Black 
lea,  and  the  countries  round  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
iediterranean,  and  also  with  France,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
'pain,  and  other  European  states.  Besides  the  articles  above 
lentioned,  Italy  imports  com  from  Odessa  and  Alexandria^ 
'ool  firom  the  Levant,  wines  from  France  and  Spain,  salt- 
sh  from  the  countries  of  north-western  Europe  and  else- 
here,  and  various  manufactured  articles  from  France, 
elginm,  and  Switzerland.  Leghorn^  in  Tuscany,  is  the 
ost  extensive  seat  of  the  foreign  trade,  and  constitutes  a 
?p6t  from  which  great  part  of  Italy  are  supplied  with  the 
'oduce  of  other  nations. 

The  exports  o£  Italy  consist  of  olive-oil,  silk,  kid  and  lamb 
ins;  Bolphur,  borax,  alum;  straw-hats  and  plait;  wines ^ 
mons,  oranges,  and  other  fruits ;  oak  and  cork  bark,  timber, 
larcoal,  potash ;  coral,  anchovies,  wax,  liquorice,  essences 
id  perfomery.  The  raw  silk  is  chiefly  supplied  to  France  r 
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the  oil,  fruits,   and   other  Italian    produce^  to  BritaiB, 
Germany,  Holland,  and  other  Enropean  nations. 

The  city  of  Genoa  is  the  principal  seat  of  foreign  Gommerce 
in  the  Sardinian  States ;  Venicey  in  the  Anstrian  part  of 
Italy ;  Leghorn,  in  the  territory  of  Tuscany ;  CtviiO'Vecckia 
and  Aneona,  in  the  Papal  States ;  and  Napiet,  vriikPakmo 
and  Messincty  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  l^cily. 

(406.)  Intenud  Couanunictttiotu  —  In  the  Austrian  and  Sardiniaii 
States,  and  also  in  Tuscany,  the  roads  are  generally  good,  and  are  kep( 
in  tolerable  order  :  hnt  in  central  and  sonthem  Itkty  they  are  Tciy  de- 
fective, and,  owing  to  the  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  people,  com- 
rannication  between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  is  ktfgelf  impeded, 
even  by  the  moderate  elerations  of  the  Apennine  chaia.  Ihe  best  irads 
in  ihe  Papal  States  are  the  still  existing  ancient  Roman  highways.  There 
are  numerous  passes  over  the  Alps,  by  which  communication  is  csnied 
on  with  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  (Art  23.).  Mules  are  gene- 
rally used  for  purposes  of  transport  over  these  and  die  other  BX)iittUri3 
roads.  In  the  Austrian  part  c^  Italy  a  railwa/  has  been  constnicttKl 
between  Milan  and  Venice,  a  distance  of  156  mues :  Turin  and  Genoa 
are  similarly  connected,  in  the  Sardinian  dominions,  and  there  are  some 
lines  of  railway  in  Tuscany  and  the  Neapolitan  States.  Canals  are  Terj 
numerous  in  Lombardy,  and  some  of  them  are  nsvigsUe,  hut  thej  ut 
more  generally  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

(407.)  National  divisions : — 1.  Austrian  italt. 

The  Austrian  portion  of  Italy,  called  the  Lombanio- 
Venetian  kingdom,  is  divided  into  ihe  two  gorenmients  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice,  the  former  of  whieh  occupies  the 
western,  and  the  latter  the  eastern,  part  of  tho  territory. 
The  course  of  the  river  Ticino,  a  tributary  of  the  Po^  which 
flows  out  of  Lago  Maggiore,  separates  Lombardy  from  the 
Sardinian  territories.  On  the  north,  Lombardy  includes 
some  of  the  valleys  which  formerly  belonged  to  Switserko^. 
particularly  the  tract  called  the  VcdteUne,  a  fine  Alpine 
valley  formed  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Adda,  which  flow? 
into  the  Lake  of  Como.  The  govomments  of  Lombttrdy  asd 
Venice  are  subdivided  into  delegations. 

The  principal  towns  are  as  follow  :— 

Towns,  with  popahtton. 

LomtardT    -   -   •       JIAim,  189,000  ^Bretcte,  15,000— Bcrgano,  tS^OOO^Utf^ 

30,000— Cremona,  28,000— Favia,  28.000— Comot  lij».- 

Lodi,  16,000— Monsl,  18,000. 
Venice    •    -    •   •       Venice,  128,000— Padua,  61,000— Verona,   60»0Q0— Vicmn. 

aO,MO— Udine,96^— TrcTlio,  19.000— Belluiio,  lOtOOO- 

B«ii«BOk  10.000^  BOflgOb  9000. 
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(408.)  MUan  (in  Italian,  Misno,  in  Qeiman,  Meyland),  the  capital  of 
Anstrian  Italy,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  plain  of  Lombardy, 
on  the  banks  of  the  riyer  Olona,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Fo.  It  is 
noted  for  its  magnificent  cathedral,  and  has  numerous  public  buildings 
ind  splendid  palaces,  which  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 
eities  of  Italy.  Milan  is  the  principal  entrepdt  for  the  productions  (both 
igriealtiiral  and  manfactured)  of  Northern  Italy,  and  is  the  seat  of  con* 
Dderable  trade,  being  the  point  at  which  some  of  the  principal  roads 
over  the  Alps  meet  in  the  plain. 

Bnteia^  50  miles  to  the  e.  of  Milan,  is  an  actrre  commercial  city,  with 
Bum&ctoies  of  arms  and  silk.  Bergamo^  28  miles  n.  b.  of  Milan,  has 
enensiTB  silk  manu£u^nres  and  considerable  trade ;  it  is  the  seat  of  • 
Sreat  aonual  fair,  at  which  a  large  amount  of  business  is  transacted. 
Mtatnoy  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Virgil,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
lake  focmed  by  the  waters  of  the  rirer  Mincio,  and  is  a  strong  fortress. 
Omno,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  yio* 
Kdi.  Pooto,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tidno^  near  its  junction  with  tha 
B),  has  great  historical  celebrity  as  the  ancient  .capital  of  the  Lombard 
^^  and  as  the  scene  of  several  important  erents ;  it  is  also  the  seat  of 
aUiUTerBity.  ComOj  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  has  flourish- 
ing manufactares  of  cloth,  silks,  and  philosophical  instruments. 

Taitoc,  sitoated  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  is  built  upon  some* 
imall  islands  in  the  midst  of  extendye  lagunes,  which  are  partially 
Winded  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of  &m  sand.  In  the  lapse  of 
ttne  the  lagunes  hare  become  shallower,  from  the  deposit  of  mud 
bought  down  by  the  rivers  of  the  adjacent  mainland,  and  are  no  longer 
capable  of  floating  such  large  vessels  as  formeriy  :  they  have,  however,- 
been  partially  deepened  of  late  yearsi  The  chief  thoroughfares  of* 
Venice  are  its  caneJs,  which  wind  through  all  the  principal  streets,  and 
ihe  oonunnnication  between  difier^t  parts  of  the  city  is  almost  univer-> 
ttllf  carried  on  by  means  of  boats  (or  gondolas)^  Many  of  the  palaces 
and  poUic  buildings  are  very  fine,  and  the  chuit^es  are  numerous.  Tlie 
vwnal  is  extensive  and  strongly  fortified,  and  the  situation  of  the  city 
ii  one  of  great  natural  strength. 

During  a  large  portion  of  the  middle  ages,  Venice  was  one  of  the 
Boat  inportaat  conunercial  cities  on  the  globe :  its  vessels  shared 
*ith  Genoa  the  tra£Sc  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  commanded  the  rich' 
ooauoeice  of  the  East.  Though  long  &dlen  from  its  importance  in  this 
napect,  and  presenting  the  aspect  of  a  decayed  city,  it  ia  still  tiie  seat  of 
cooaderable  trade,  and  is  a  principal  station  of  the  Austrian  fieet  Ship-  < 
boflding  is  also  extensively  pursued.  Venice  is  about  7  miles  in  cir^ 
ounference.  The  works  in  coloured  glass  for  which  it  was  formeriy 
<debrated  are  still  carried  on  in  its  neighbourhood,  though  now  of  little 
importance. 

PodHo,  situated  in  the  plain  22  miles  to  the  west  of  Venice,  is  a  busy, 
commercial  dty,  and  the  seat  of  a  University.  Ferotio,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Adige,  is  a  large  commercial  city,  and  is  noted  for  its  fine  dyeing 
and  its  extensive  trade  in  silk  thread.  It  occupies  an  important  military 
position  on  one  of  the  principal  roads  from  the  Tyrol  into  Italy,  and  is 
Anmgiy  fortified.  Vicenza^  lying  in  the  plain  between  Verona  and 
P4daa,  is  the  seat  of  extensive  silk  manufactures,  and  enjoys  consider^ 
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able  trade.     TWouo,  15  miles  to  the  k.  w.  of  Venice,  hftB  floomhmg 
manoffictares  of  linen  and  paper,  and  great  trade. 

2.   KINGDOM  OF   SABDINIA« 

(409.)  The  Sardinian  States  consist  of  Ptedtnont  (t  e,  the 
foot  of  the  mountains),  which  extends  from  the  crest  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines  to  the  borders  of  Austrian  Italy, 
and  embraces  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Po,  -- 
Genoa  and  Nice,  two  provinces  which  border  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  are  backed  hj  the  mountains  on  their  north- 
em  frontier,  —  Savoy,  situated  beyond  the  Alps, — and  the 
Island  of  Sardinia, 

■  The  continental  territory  is  divided  for  administratiTe  porpoees  into 
•leven,  and  the  island  of  Sardinia  into  three,  divisions.  The  principal 
towns  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  as  follow: — 

TowDi,  wfth  popalatloQ. 
Piedmont-    -    .   •       Tarin,  143.000 —AlesModria, 36,000— A«U,20,000-CoDi,  18000 

_  Casale,  21,000  —  Novara,  10,000  —  AosU,  7000. 
Genoa-    •   .    •   •       Genoa,  1 15,000 —  San  Remo,  10,000>~SaTona,  16,000— Speaii, 

10,000  — Voltri,  9000. 
Kice    •    »    .    .    •       Kice,  30,000— Villa- Franca,  3000— Monaco,  ISOO. 
Savoy-    -    -    .    -       Chambeiy,  14,000— Annecy, 6000  — Aix-le8-Bains,S900. 
Island  of  Sardinia  -       Cagliari,  30,000— Sassarl.  23,000—  Ori«tano,  6000— Niioro,3:a). 

'  (410.)  Turin,  the  capital  of  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  is  finely  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Fo,  in  the  midst  of  a  region  delightMj  direr- 
sified  in  aspect  It  is  regularly  built,  and  ranks  first  among  &e  cities  ot 
Italy  in  the  number  and  importance  of  its  scientific  and  litemy  ^a- 
blishments,  the  principal  of  which  is  i(s  Uniyersity,  the  best  frequented 
in  the  country.  It  has  also  fine  collections  of  works  of  art  and  objects 
of  natural  history,  and  a  museum  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  To  the  s.  ^' 
of  Turin,  lying  among  the  advancing  spurs  of  the  Alps,  are  the  thie« 
valleys  which  were  formerly  distinguished  as  the  home  of  iiiQWaMenses, 
tiie  early  pioneers  of  the  reformed  religion. 

Alessandria  (47  miles  8.  by  e.  of  Turin),  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tanaro,  has  manufactures  of  cloth  and  linen,  and  some  trade  \  a  fev* 
miles  to  the  e.  is  the  village  of  Marengo,  the  site  of  one  of  Napoleon's 
great  victories.  —  Cont,  50  miles  s.,  and  Novara,  55  miles  to  the  n.  ^ 
of  Turin,  are  places  of  considerable  trade.  — Aosta,  a  small  town  near 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  is  situated  at  the  point  where  the  roads  ovei  the 
Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard  meet. 

-  (41 1.)  Qtnoa,  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  is  a  large,  strong. 
and  commercial  city,  built  on  the  sides  of  a  hill  which  slopes  towards  the 
sea ;  it  presents  a  magnificent  appearance,  owing  to  its  numerous  palact^ 
and  other  fine  buildings,  many  of  them  constructed  of  white  or  colonrei 
marble,  and  advantageously  exposed  to  view  by  the  declivities  of  thi 
ground.  Genoa  has  considerable  manufactures  of  silks,  velvets,  damB^ks. 
&C.,  and  carries  on  great  trade,  being  the  principal  seaport  and  na^^ 
arsenal  of  the  Sardinian  kingdom.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  UniTem?' 
The  village  of  Cogohto^  near  the  coast,  about  18  miles  to  the  west  cf 
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Oeiioa,  dispates  with  that  city  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  birth« 
pla(%  of  Coliimba&  Savona  and  VoUri  both  have  considerable  cloth- 
works,  and  Spezzia  (b^utifully  situated  at  the  head  of  a  small  golf  of  the 
Mediterranean*)  carries  on  some  trade. 

Nice  (100  miles  8.  by  w.  of  Tarin,  and  near  the  borders  of  France)  is' 
delightfully  situated  on  the  coast,  at  the  foot  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hUls, 
which  are  corered  with  orange  and  lemon  groves.  It  carries  on  extensive 
trade,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  invalids,  both  on  account  of  its  baths 
and  the  supposed  advantages  of  its  climate,  which,  however,  is  exposed  to 
the  most  intense  heat  in  summer,  and  to  piercing  winds  from  the  moun- 
tains in  winter  and  spring.  The  small  town  of  ifonaco,  on  the  Mediter* 
ranean  coast,  to  the  eastward  of  Nice,  is  the  capital  of  a  little  principality, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Sardinian  crown.  The  entire  principality  is 
only  ten  nules  in  length  by  six  in  breadth. 

Chambetiff  tiie  principal  town  in  the  province  of  Savoy,  possessed 
some  trade,  and  has  manufactures  of  silk' gauze  and  other  fabrics,  but  is 
only  of  local  importance.  Annecy  has  manufactures  of  cotton-thread, 
linen,  glass,  and  iron  works  in  its  vicinity.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Savoy, 
near  the  borders  of  Switzerland  and  Piedmont,  is  the  wild  and  secluded 
Valley  of  Chamouny,  surrounded  by  lofly  mountain-peaks  and  glaciers, 
find  at  an  elevation  of  3463  feet  above  the  sea.  The  stupendous  mass  of 
Mont  Blanc  rises  on  the  s.  side  of  the  valley,  and  it  is  firom  this  place' 
that  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  is  generally  made. 

(412.)  Cagliari,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  lies  at  the  head 
of  a  bay  on  the  8.  e.  coast,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. — Seuaari^ 
in  the  norUi-westem  part  of  the  island,  is  a  flourishing  town,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  fine  agricultural  district.  Both  Cagliari  and  Sassari 
possess  Universities.  The  other  towns  in  the  island  are  all  of  very 
small  size. 

The  population  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  amounted,  in  1852,  to  552,000*  • 
The  people  are  generally  a  brave  and  hardy  race,  but  indolent  and  alto- 
gether backward  in  civilisation.  There  is  little  communication  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  island :  a  good  carriage-road  has  been  con- 
stmcted  from  Cagliari  to  Oristano,  on  the  west  coast,  and  thence  to  the 
north  shore  of  the  island,  but  in  the  interior  there  are,  in  genenU,  onJy 
mountain-paths,  not  always  practicable  even  for  mules. 

The  channel  between  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  is  called  the 
Strait  of  Bonifacio. 

3.   GRAND  DUCHY  OF  TUSCANY. 

(4l3.)  The  principal  towns  in  Tuscany  are  —  Florence^ 
107,000 ;  Leghorn,  80,000 ;  Pisa,  22,000 ;  Lucca  25,000  > 
Siena,  22,000;  Pistoja,  12,000;  Arezzo,  12,000. 

Florence  (in  Italian  Firenxe),  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  is  situated  in  the 
telightfhl  valley  of  the  Amo,  which  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  city. 

*  In  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia  is  a  spring  of  fresh  water  rising 
ip  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea, — a  curious  fact  in  physical  geography, 
hongh  one  of  which  other  instances  are  not  unknown. 
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It  18  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world,  and  contains  a  magnificent 
cathedral,  with  numerous  churches,  palaces,  and  varioas  pablic  build- 
ings ;  and  is  greatly  celebrated  for  its  splendid  collections  of  works  of 
art,  both  in  sculpture  and  painting. — Leghorn  (in  Italian  XtvonM),  one 
of  the  most  important  sea-ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  principal 
seat  of  Italian  commerce,  is  about  50  miles  to  the  w.  by  s.  of  FloreDce, 
and  lies  opposite  to  the  small  island  of  Melora,  between  which  and  the 
mainland  is  an  extensive  roadstead.  Ship-building  is  largely  carried  on 
at  Leghorn,  which  has  all  the  usual  accompaniments  of  a  flonnshing 
commercial  city  (Art  405.)^  It  is  well  built,  with  broad  streets  and 
numerous  churches,  among  which  is  a  fine  cathedraL 

Piaa^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amo,  a  few  miles  above  its  month,  is 
an  ancient  aud  decayed  city,  the  seat  of  a  Uniyersity,  and  distinguished 
by  many  fine  buildings,  among  which  are  the  cathedral,  and  a  tower  of 
188  feet  in  height  which  diverges  slightly  fix»n  the  penendicular. 
Xtuvo,  14  miles  k.  by  b.  of  Pisa,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  &rcluo,lies 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  parts  of  Italy  ;  it  is  the  seat 
of  a  University,  aud  contains  a  fine  cathedraL  Lucca,  with  a  small 
adjacent  territory,  was,  until  lately,  an  independent  state,  but  becaioe 
attached  to  Tuscany  in  1847. 

Sienoj  30  miles  south  of  Florence,  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  gallery  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  a  University. — Pista^  22  miks  k.  w.  of  Florence,  near 
tiie  foot  of  the  Apennines,  is  an  industrious  town,  with  manufactuefl 
of  cloth,  arms,  ironmongery,  and  organs.  The  other  towns  in  Tnscaoy 
are  srojJl,  but  many  of  them  are  tlmving  seats  of  trade  and  maiia&c* 
turing  industry.  oiV/no,  a  large  vilage  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  is  the 
centre  of  the  manufacture  of  straw-hats,  to  which  the  name  of  Leghorn 
has  become  attached,  owing  to  that  city  being  the  medium  of  their  ex- 
port. Seravezza,  20  miles  to  the  n.  w.  of  Pisa,  has  quarries  of  ^ 
a^naxy  marble,  equal  to  that  of  Carrara  (Art*  55.). 


4.  THE  STATES  OF  THE  CHUBCH. 

(414.)  The  Ecclesiastical  States  are  divided  into  21  pro- 
yinces,  most  of  which  are  called  legations.  The  principal 
towns  in  the  portion  of  Italy  which  they  embrace  are:-- 
Rome,  180,000;  Bologna^  75,000;  Ancona,  36,000;  Fer- 
rara,  30,000  ;  Perugia,  18,000;  Benevento,  23,000 ;  Eavenna, 
11,000;  Rimini,  17,000;  Viterbo,  14,000;  Rieti,  9000; 
Velletri,  12,000;  Civita-Vecchia,  7000;  Tivoli,  6000; 
Loretto,  8000 ;  San  Marino,  7000. 

(415).  Home,  long  the  capital  of  the  world,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  about  16  miles  above  its  month.  The  Tiber  diyides  Booie 
into  two  unequal  portions:  only  a  small  part  of  l^e  ancient  city  IaJ^ 
the  west  bank  of  the  riyer,  and  the  larger  part  of  Borne  ia  still  on  i^ 
east  side  of  the  Tiber ;  but  the  cathedral  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and  tli« 
Vatican,  are  situated  in  the  part  to  the  west  of  the  riyer.  The  walk  oj 
Borne  include  a  curcuit  oi  15  miles,  bat  the  greater  part  of  the  s^ 
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Wiiich  they  endoee  is  occupied  by  gardens,  TineTards,  icattered  build- 
ings, and  ruins,  spread  irregularly  oTer  four  of  the  seTen  hills  upon  which 
the  ancient  city  stood.  The  inhabited  part  of  modem  Borne  is  of  much 
smaller  extent,  and  occupies  the  north-west  part  of  the  ancient  city, 
embracing  the  plain  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  (the  ancient  Campus 
Martxiu),  with  the  three  remaining  hiUs,  and  the  portion  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river. 

The  finest  bdldings  of  Borne  are  the  churches,  of  which  it  contains 
three-iiundred  and  sixty-four.  Su  Peter's^  the  largest,  is  the  most  mag- 
nificent ecclesiastical  structure  in  the  world,  and  surpasses  our  own 
St  Paul's  cathedral  bodi  in  dimensions  and  in  the  eleration  of  its  dome. 
The  chorch  of  St.  John  LtUaxMy  at  tlie  south-east  extremity  of  die  city, 
is  that  in  which  the  Popes  are  crowned. 

The  palace  of  the  VaHcan^  which  forms  the  usual  winter  residence  of 
the  Pope,  is  adjacent  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  and  is  distinguished 
for  its  magnificent  collections  of  works  of  ancient  and  modem  art,  em- 
bracing some  of  the  finest  sculptures  of  antiquity,  and  the  masterpieces 
of  the  Italian  painters  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  possesses 
&lso  a  libntiy  of  100,000  volumes,  with  an  exceedingly  rare  collection  of 
manuscripts.  The  Quiritud,  or  summer  palace  of  the  Pope,  stands  on  the 
aocieot  Qnirinal  Hill,  in  the  eastern  piwt  of  the  modem  city,  and  is  an 
extensive  stractnre,  with  spacious  and  fine  gardens. 

fint,  independent  of  its  particular  objects  of  grandeur  and  magnificence, 
modern  Borne  is  far  from  being  a  fine  city ;  the  streets  are  generally 
narrow,  and  the  houses  crowded  together,  and  the  dirt  and  filth  which 
eTerywhere  abonnd  (and  which  diSgnre  many  Of  its  finest  and  most 
interesting  monuments)  are  a  disgrace  to  any  civilised  community.  Of 
its  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  the  most  majestic  is  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre, or  Cofoetcfii,— ^nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ancient  city,  but  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  modem  dwellings  ;  it  is  of  oval  shape,  564  feet  in  length 
and  467  feet  in  breadth,  and  forms  a  magnificent  ruin,  consisting  of  three 
tiers  of  arches  one  above  another,  and  surrounded  by  a  range  of  pilasters. 
It  was  anciently  used  for  the  sports  of  the  circus  (the  combats  of  wild 
heasts^  gladiators,  &c),  and  is  said  to  have  been  capable  of  acoom- 
modatmg  80,000  spectators.  Hie  temple  of  the  Pantheon,  another  of 
the  interesting  stractures  of  antiquity,  has  been  converted  into  a 
Christian  church.  There  are,  besides,  in  every  part  of  the  space  which 
the  ancient  walls  enclose,  numerous  remains  of  -temples,  baths,  tombs, 
arches,  and  single  columns,  which  excite  the  admiration  of  the  beholder 
not  less  by  iht  solldiQr  and  massiveness,  than  by  the  beauty,  of  their 
architecture. 

Among  the  ordinaxy  inhabitants  of  Bome  are  numerous  foreigners  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  civilised  world,  many  of  whom  reside  there  for 
the  sake  of  being  enabled  to  study  its  matchless  collections  of  works  of 
ut  Bome  is  the  seat  of  a  University,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  and 
possesses  several  institutions  for  the  cultivation  of  science  and  the  variocB 
branches  of  the  fine  arts. 

Near  its  mouth,  the  Tiber  divides  into  two  small  branches  :  on  the 
southern  of  these  is  OsHa,  once  the  fiourishing  port  of  ancient  Bome,  but 
now  almost  entirely  abandoned  on  account  of  malaria  ;  Fiumicino,  on 
the  northern  branch,  is  a  small  place,  of  no  importance. — Ciuita  Vf 
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fnrthei*  to  the  northward,  and  40  miles  k.  w.  of  Botne,  is  the  chief  hanil 
port  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States  on  the  side  of  the  Mediterranean. 

(416.)  AnconcL,  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  132  miles  n.  n.  e.  of  Borne,  is  a 
husj  commercial  town,  .with  a  fine  harbour,  formed  by  an  ancient  pier  or 
mole  2000  feet  in  length.  It  has  manufactures  of  wax,  tallow,  silk  hats, 
and  paper. — Bologna,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Papal  territory,  27 
miles  distant  from  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Po,  is  distinguished  for 
its  ancient  nnirersity,  its  academies  of  the  fine  arts,  and  yarious  Uteraiy 
institutions.  It  is  the  second  city  in  importance  in  the  Papal  States,  and 
has  considerable  manufactures  of  silk,  glass,  wax,  chemical  woits, 
musical  instruments,  &&,  and  a  great  deal  of  inland  trade. — FerrarOf 
near  the  banks  of  the  Po,  in  a  flat  marshy  district,  is  a  fortified  city,  and 
the  seat  of  a  University. — Haventia,  40  miles  to  the  east  of  Bologna,  is 
'  an  ancient  city  of  great  historical  celebrity,  but  now  decayed.  It  former 
stood  on  the  sea-shore,  but  is  at  present  several  miles  inland,  owing  to 
the  extension  of  the  coast  on  either  side  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po.— 
Perugia,  90  miles  north  of  Bome,  has  some  silk  manufactures,  and  con- 
tains a  University.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  the  lake  of  Perugia  (the 
ancient  TTirasymenua),  famous  for  the  great  yictory  gained  by  £miiil»l 
over  the  Romans,  b.c.  217. 

The  small  town  of  San  Marino,  36  miles  to  the  south  of  Ravenna,  and 
56  miles  to  the  north  of  Perugia,  is  the  capital  of  a  sovereign  republic, 
which  embraces  an  adjacent  area  of  about  22  square  miles,  and  has  in 
all  a  population  of  between  7000  and  8000. 

5.  KINGDOM  OF  NAPLES  AND  SICILT,   OB  THE   TWO   SIGILIE& 

(417.)  The  continental  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  is 
divided  into  15  provinces  or  intendancies.  The  most 
northern  portion,  adjacent  to  the  Papal  States,  forms  the 
district  of  the  Abruzzo  (divided  into  two  parts,  Ultra  and 
Citra),i — that  which  lies  round  the  city  of  Naples,  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Apennines,  is  caUed  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  —  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  peninsula^ 
towards  C.  Spartivento,  forms  the  provinces  of  Calabri* 
Ultra  and  CtVra,  —  and  the  more  eastern  peninsula  consti- 
tutes the  province  of  Otranto.  The  names  of  the  other 
intendancies  are  Molise,  Capitanata,  Principato  {Ultra  and 
Citra),  Terra  di  Bari,  and  Basilicata. 

The  island  of  Sicily  is  divided  into  seven  intendancies. 

The  principal  cities  in  each  part  of  the  kingdom  are  as  follows ; — 

Towns,  with  popalation. 

Cootiaental  Ntplet  •   Ntples,  416,000  —Foggia,  20,000— Bari,  21 ,000  — Barletta.  19,0(» 

—  Reggio,  18,000— Castelamnre,  18,000  —  Capua,  8000- 
Gaeta,  14.000— Taranto,  18,000— Lecce,  14,000— Sala»>> 
19,000  —  Cosenza,  9000— Brindisl,  6500— Otranto,  4000- 
Amalfi,  3000. 

Island  of  Sicily  ....    Palermo,  lfi7,000— Messina,  97.000—  Catania,  36,000— TnpsnH 

25,000- Marsala,  21,000  — Monreale,  1 3,000 .-CaltanicetU, 
16,000  ^GirgenU,  17,000— Siragusa,  16,000, 
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(418.)  NapUs^  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  beaatifaUj  situated  oil 
the  north  side  of  a  fine  hay  of  the  Mediterranean,  called  hy  its  name. 
It  rises  finom  the  shore  np  the  slope  of  the  hills,  and  nothing  can  exceed 
the  striking  character  of  its  general  aspect  when  viewed  from  the  hay,  or 
the  varied  beanty  of  its  immediate  environs.  Naples  is  about  9  miles  in 
ciFcmnfiBrence  ;  some  of  its  buildings  are  commanding  and  solid,  and 
its  gtreets  wide  and  straight,  yet,  relatively  to  its  extent  and  importance, 
it  contains  few  edifices  which  can  be  compared  with  those  of  die  other 
^reat  cities  of  Italy.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  crowded  and  noisy,  though 
indolent,  population :  nearly  every  trade  and  amusement  are  carried 
on  in  the  open  air,  and  the  streets  swarm  with  people  of  every  grade, 
among  whom  the  lazzaroni — a  houseless  and  vagabond  class,  who  live 
alternately  by  every  description  of  roguery,  combined  with  occasional 
labonr-<are  particularly  numerous.  Naples  is  the  seat  of  a  University, 
and  possesses  four  large  public  libraries,  one  of  which  (the  Bourbon 
Uhmy)  contains  150,000  volumes. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  are  many  places  of  interest ;  among 
these  is  Puzzuoli  (on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  about  6  miles  to  the  west^ 
the  ancient  Puteoli,--*at  which  the  Apostle  Paul  landed  on  his  journey 
to  Borne  (Acts  xxviii.  13.).  It  contains  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre 
a&d  other  ancient  buildings. 

To  the  south-east  of  Naples  is  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  lower  slopes  of 
which  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  bay ;  at  its  foot  are  the  ancient  cities 
of  Hercukameum  and  Pompeii^  buried  under  the  ashes  ejected  from  the 
monntain  doring  a  memorable  eruption  in  the  year  79  a.  d.,  and  only 
dlscoTered  and  partially  excavated  in  the  course  of  the  last  century. 
Hercolaneum  lies  5  miles  from  Naples,  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  bay,  and  is  still  partly  covered  by  the  lai^  modern 
^age  of  Besina.  Pompeii  is  situated  furUier  to  the  south-east,  12  miles 
distant  from  Naples  (near  the  modem  town  of  Torre  delle  Annunziata) ; 
^at  part, of  it  has  been  cleared  ftom.  the  ashes  under  which  it  had  so 
long  lain  buried,  and  it  exhibits  to  view  the  full  picture  of  what  a  Boman 
city  was, — temples,  theatres,  baths,  private  habitations,  the  shops  of  the 
different  trades,  and  the  implements  with  which  they  were  pursued. 

The  other  towns  in  the  continental  part  of  the  kingdom  are  all  of 
^ry  inferior  importance  to  the  capitaL  Cajnta^  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
river  Yoltumo,  18  miles  to  the  north  of  Naples,  is  situated  in  the.  midst 
of  a  highly  fertile  district,  and  is  a  strongly  fortified  place  ;  it  is  partly 
bailt  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  the  same  name,  at  2^  miles 
distance,  and  of  which  some  remains  still  attest  the  importance.  Gaeta, 
on  the  coast  further  to  the  northward,  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  with  an 
excellent  harbour.  Salerno,  on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name  to  the  soutk- 
w^ast  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  is  an  important  coumiercial  city,  and  is  note4 
for  its  ancient  school  of  medicine.  On  the  south  side  of  the  rocky 
U)ngae  of  land  which  divides  the  Gulf  of  Salerno  from  the  Bay  of  Napled 
is  Amalfi,  a  place. of  great  commercial  importance  during  the  middle 
iges,  but  now  entirely  decayed. 

Taranto  (the  ancient  Tarentum),  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  gulf 
to  which  it  gives  name,  is  a  small  commercial  city,  with  some  extensive 
salt-marshes  in  its  vicinity.  Beggio  (ancientlyRhegium),  on  the  east  side 
^f  the  Stndt  of  Messina,  and  nearly  at  the  southern  extremity  of  V' ' 
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•a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  is  memcHraUe  io  connection  villi  the 
history  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxvin.  13.). 

The  seaport  of  Brmdisi,  on  the  Adnatic  coast,  now  a  place  of  fitde 
importance,  represents  the  ancient  Brundusium,  one  of  the  most  flou- 
rishing cities  of  the  Roman  period.  It  was  also  large  and  jx^nloiis 
doring  the  middle  ages.  Oiranto,  to  the  south-eastward,  lies  st  the 
.narrowest  part  of  the  entrance  to  the  Adriatic,  and  possesses  some  trade. 

Bewi^  a  small  seaport  on  the  Adriatic,  is  to  the  n.  w.  of  Brindisl 
Near  Canosa,  an  inland  town  to  the  w.  by  v.  of  Bari,  the  village  of 
Canne  (ancient  Camus)  commemorates  the  rictory  of  Ebuinibal,  B.C.  21& 

(419.)  Pakrmo,  the  chief  city  of  Sicily,  is  finely  situated  upon  a  bay 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  and  is  tne  seat  of  an  active  commerce. 
It  contains  a  Unirersity  and  several  other  literary  establishments,  and 
jfl  altogether  a  spacious  and  well-built  city.  Meuina^  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  island,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  strait  which  di>ides 
it  from,  the  mainland,  though  smaller  than  Palermo,  is  fully  equal  to  it 
in  commercial  importance.  Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe, 
foxd  its  environs  are  the  best  cultivated  and  most  thickly  inhabited  part 
of  Sicily.  The  channel  between  the  island  of  Sicily  and  the  Italiaii 
peninsula  is  called  the  Strait  of  Messina. 

About  40  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Messina  is  Mount  Etna  (Art  47.) : 
near  the  foot  of  Etna,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  is  the  sea-port 
of  Catanioj  which  has  some  silk  manufactures,  and  is  of  commercial 
importance,  though  it  has  frequently  been  overthrown  by  earthquakes. 
Thirty  miles  fur&er  to  the  south  is  Siraguta,  a  small  commercial  to^ 
built  amongst  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  Syracuse,  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  sea-ports  of  antiquity. 

Marsala,  a  considerable  sea-port  at  the  western  extremity  of  Sicilj. 
is  celebrated  for  the  wine  called  by  its  name,  in  the  export  of  which 
it  carries  on  a  great  trade.  Eighteen  miles  to  the  north  is  Trapm,^ 
busy  commercial  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  largely  engaged  in 
the  coral-fishery  (Art  77.). 

6.   SKAI^LER  STATES. 

(420.)  The  minor  states  of  Italy  are  theDachies  ofPanni 
and  Modena ;  and  the  little  republic  of  San  Marino,  already 
noticed  (Art.  416.).  The  territories  of  Parma  and  Modeca 
are  situated  to  the  south  of  thePo,  and  lie  between  Austrian 
Lombardy  on  the  north,  the  Papal  and  Sardinian  states  on 
the  east  and  west,  and  the  chain  of  the  Apennines  on  the 
south.  A  small  detached  part  of  Modena  lies  beyond  the 
Apennines,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

.  The  area,  popalation,  and  principal  towns,  of  these  states  are  ii 
follow : 

Area  in 

Eng.        Fopa- 
8q.  miles,    lation.  Towns. 

Parma  .   •       2800       495,000       Pnrma,  41 ,000  —  Phtcenza,  30,000  —  GmsuRa.  ^ 
Itfudena    .       2831       662,000       Modena,  30,0()0~.£^gio,  16,000 ~  MMsa,lCuv' 

Carrara,  5000. 
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(421.)  Pamuif  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  that  name,  ifl  sitdated  on 
the  river  Parma,  a  tributary  of  the  Fo,  in  the  midst  of  a  district  of  tHo 
richest  pastures,  Ik  is  a  well-built  and  handsome  citj,  adorned  with 
maaj  fine  works  of  art,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Uniyersity.  Piacenza  (or 
ilsoeDtia)  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Fa 

Modemif  seated  in  the  plain  midway  between  the  river  Po  and  Ao 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  is  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  that  name,  and 
;'Qsse88es  a  University,  with  other  literary  institutions.  Ccurara,  to  the 
<oath  of  the  Apennines,  is  noted  for  its  quarries  of  statuary  marble 
(Art.  55.). 

(422.)  The  Lombardo- Venetian  territory  forms  part  of  the  Empire  of 
Austria,  and  is  nnder  the  government  of  a  viceroy  appointed  by  the 
Austrian  crown  (Art.  270.).  The  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  the  Grand-Duchy 
of  Tuscany,  the  Dukedoms  of  Parma  and  Modena,  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Ntples  and  Sicily,  are  hereditary  sovereignties.  The  Ecclesiastical  States 
y?  goTcmed  by  the  Pope,  who  is  the^  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
C&nrcb,  and  is  elected  for  life  by  the  College  of  Cardinals,  out  of  their 
own  nnmber.  All  the  above  governments  are  despotic  in  character,  with 
the  exception  of  Sardinia.  The  Papal  States  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  are  strict  despotisms  —  the  latter  of  the  most  bigoted  and  into« 
I'.aat  description.  Tuscany  only  differs  from  the  other  states  in  the 
iaiI<Jer  forms  through  which  absolute  authority  is  administered. 

The  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  possessing  two 
fhambers,  which  meet  annually,  and  share  the  legislative  authority  with 
ibe  sovereign.  It  is  only  in  this  portion  of  Italy  that  the  free  expression 
'i  opinion,  by  writing  or  otherwise,  is  allowed.  Its  present  liberal  con- 
stitniion  was  granted  to  Sardinia  by  the  late  king,  Charles  Albert,  in 
1648.  The  political  and  social  condition  of  Italy,  .as  a  whole,  is  in  an 
resettled  state,  and  numerous  outbreaks  against  established  authority 
IjaTe  occurred  within  the  last  few  years. 

(423.)  The  Boman  Catholic  religion  prevails  almost  universally 
&rou<,'hont  Italy,  and  the  clergy  form  a  very  numerous  part  of  the 
popQlation.  There  are,  however,  a  great  number  of  Jews  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  and  places  of  trade,  especially  at  Rome,  Leghorn,  and 
Venice,  as  well  as  many  Greek  and  other  foreigners,  to  whom  religious 
toleration  is  generally  allowed. 

Kdncation  is  scarcely  known  among  the  lower  classes  in  Italy,  and  the 
?ossest  superstition  and  ignorance  generally  prevail.  Partial  exceptions 
lo  this  occur  in  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and  Sardinia  ;  but  even  here  the 
aiians  provided  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  are  for  the  most  part 
"infective.  Elementary  schools  are  now,  however,  widely  diffused 
throngfaont  the  Sardinian  states,  besides  superior  institutions  for  instruc- 
tion of  a  higher  order. 

Universities  are  numerous,  and  are  established  in  most  of  the  prin< 
opal  towns :  but  they  have  fallen  from  their  former  importance,  and  the 
studies  pursued  in  most  of  them  have  little  reference  to  the  practical 
requirements  of  the  present  age.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks, 
Itowever,  the  upper  classes  of  Italians  are  a  highly  cultivated  people, 
and  their  country  has  always  been  the  native  home  of  arts  and  litera- 
ture. The  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  are  numerous, 
and  are  placed  in  connection  with  schools  in  which  painting,  sculpture, 
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and  architecture,  are  taught  by  competent  masters :  the  most  important 
o^  these  are  at  Home,  Florence,  and  Bologna. 

Italy  contains  a  great  number  of  public  libraries,  many  of  which  are 
exceedingly  rich  in  ancient  manuscripts  and  books  of  rare  yaloe,  thonsh 
generally  deficient  in  works  of  science  and  modem  literature.  Mnseuras 
and  galleries  of  art  arc  numerous  in  all  the  principal  towns,  and  those 
of  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  are  especially  distinguished,  and  ar 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  ciyilised  world.  Indeed,  throaghout  the 
country,  every  palace  of  the  nobility,  and  every  public  building,  is  a  cabi- 
net of  art  ;  and  each  city  boasts  of  its  antiques  or  its  collections  of  modem 
works.  Picture-galleries  are  found  everywhere,  add  the  churches  aro 
generally  adorned  by  exquisite  pieces  of  painting  and  sculpture,  as  well 
as  distinguished  by  their  architectural  beauty. 

(424.)  The  islands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cnmino,  situated  50  miles  to 
the  south  of  Sicily,  belong  to  Great  Britain,  and  form  a  colony  whiot 
though  small  in  size,  is  of  great  importance  as  a  maritime  station  for  th 
protection  of  British  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  one  of  th. 
stages  or  resting-places  on  the  modem  overland  route  to  India. 

The  general  character  of  these  islands  has  been  described  in  Art  47. 
Malta,  95  square  miles  in  area,  has  a  population  of  103,000,  a  proportion 
of  nearly  1100  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile, — an  astonishing  ratio,  a:;! 
one  which  shows  how  much  can  be  accomplished  by  industry  in  the  h\- 
provement  of  a  soil  naturally  barren.  Gozo  has  16,000  inhahitant^ 
The  greater  part  of  the  land  in  Malta  is  planted  with  cotton,  and  ti:: 
island  also  produces  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grains.  In  Gozo  the 
pastures  are  extensive,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  chi  fi; 
for  the  use  of  the  more  numerous  population  of  Malta;  cotton  ani 
grain  are  also  cultivated  with  success.  Both  islands  produce  grapes  ar  1 
other  frait  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  Malta  orange  and  lemon  trees  :in 
numerous,  though  the  water  required  to  maintain  their  growth  is  ohlip  - 
to  be  preserved  in  cisterns  dug  in  the  rock  for  the  purpose  of  colleciin: 
the  rains.  Bees  are  also  numerously  kept,  and  the  honey  is  particular!.' 
fine.  Besides  the  food  produced  by  the  soil,  extensive  fisheries  ar; 
carried  on  for  the  daily  supply  of  the  markets. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  race,  and  speak  a  dialect  which  hc..r- 
much  resemblance  to  the  language  of  the  Arabic  population  of  tl 
opposite  shores  of  Africa,  but  Italian  is  understood  by  the  mercanti- 
and  higher  classes,  and  English  is  becoming  more  generally  taught  ir> 
the  schools.  The  Maltese  are  altogether  a  robust,  active,  and  temperas 
people ;  they  are  Boman  Catholics  in  religion,  and  generally  ignoni. / 
and  superstitious  ;  but  education,  under  the  direction  of  the  Engli?- 
residents,  is  at  present  making  some  progress. 

The  capital,  and  only  considerable  town  of  these  islands,  is  Valetta,  <  ■ 
the  north-east  coast  of  Malta,  built  upon  a  tongue  of  land  which  exteniij 
into  a  bay,  and  forms  an  excellent  harbour  on  either  side.  The  t.^' 
and  suburbs  arc  surrounded  by  strong  fortifications,  part  of  which  a" 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  It  is  a  bustling  and  active  place,  and  ' 
great  trade,  serving  as  a  depot  for  the  articles  of  British  commerce  ^'i 
tlic  countries  of  the  adjacent  mainland. 

Tn  the  westward  of  Valetta,  upon  the  north  coast  of  Malta,  is  t 
"  -rto  de  San  Paoloj  or  Hai'bour  of  St.  Paul,  supposed  to  have  bc-^ 
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the  scene  of  the  sliipwreck  of  the  Apostle  on  his  voyage  to  Eome. 
Melita  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  island,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Malta 
sdQ  preserve  several  traditions  in  connection  with  this  interesting  and 
memorable  event  (Acts  xxvii.,  xxviii.).  Civita  Vecchia,  the  former 
capital  of  Malta,  is  situated  on  high  ground  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
i^nd. 

Tlie  Maltese  islands  have  filled  an  important  place  in  history.  In 
ancient  times,  they  were  in  the  successive  occupation  of  the  Phoenicians, 
the  Greeks,  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  Bomans.  From  the  Eastern 
Empire  (to  which,  on  the  division  of  the  Koman  world,  it  fell),  Malta 
fttssed — after  two  brief  periods  of  occupation  by  the  Arabs — to  the 
Xonnan  rulers  of  Sicily,  and  subsequently  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
of  Germany,  In  1 530,  Charles  V.  granted  these  islands  to  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  who  had  recently  been  compelled  to  surrender  Rhodes  — 
tteir  previous  possession  —  to  the  Turks.  The  Knights  of  St.  John  re- 
tained possession  of  them  until  1798,  when  they  were  taken  by  a  French 
fleet.  Two  years  later,  after  a  close  blockade,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
Avxmg  nearly  the  whole  intervening  period,  Valetta  surrendered  to  the 
English,  in  whose  possession  the  islands  have  since  remained. 


SECTION  IV.— SPAIN. 

(425.)  Boundaries^  Extent,  ^c,  —  The  soYith-western  pe- 
ninsula of  Europe  is  unequally  divided  between  the  two 
kingc'oins  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Spain  is  by  much  the 
larger  of  the  two,  and  occupies  five-sixths  of  the  entire 
peninsula :  Portugal  is  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  along  the 
western  coast.  But  the  two  countries  form  together  one 
physical  region,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  different 
parts  of  which  have  been  already  dwelt  on  (Art.  88.). 

Spain  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and 
tbe  chain  of  the  Pyrenees;  on  the  east  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean; on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,*  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Portugal  and  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  greatest 
extent  from  n.  to  s.  is  540  miles,  and  from  e.  to  w.  (between 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at 
Cape  Finisterre)  about  650  miles.  But  further  south  the 
breadth  of  the  country  is  narrowed  by  the  adjacent  kingdom 
of  Portugal,  which  intervenes  between  the  Spanish  frontier 
and  the  western  coasts  of  the  peninsula. 

The  total  area  of  Spain  (including  the  Balearic  Islands) 
is  about  179,500  English  square  miles, — more  than  three 
times  the  size  of  England  and  Wales,  and  above  twice  the 
OMgnitude  of  the  entire  island  of  Great  Britain.  The  whole 
peninsula  has  a  square  and  compact  shape,  and  in  this  respect 
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contrasts  remarkably  with  the  Italian  and  Grecian  pemn- 
Bulas,  especially  with  the  latter.  Hence,  although  the  length 
of  coast-line  is  considerable,  there  are  still  large  interior 
tracts  which  possess  no  maritime  frontier,  and  are  remoTed 
from  the  influences  of  oceanic  climate  and  vegetation. 

(426.)  Surfaet,  Rivers^  4^.  —  The  interior  of  Spain  con- 
Bists  of  high  table-lands, — the  northern  part,  of  lofty 
mountains  which  rise  from  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  the  Atlantic,  —  and  the  south  and  south-east,  of  fertile 
plains  sloping  towards  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean. 
The  highest  mountains  occur  in  the  chains  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  near  the  south  coast,  and  the  Pyrenees,  on  the 
borders  of  France,  in  both  of  which  the  principal  summits 
rise  above  the  snow-line  (Art.  27.). 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ebro,  the  Xucar,  and  the 
Segurai,  falling  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  —  and  the  Guadal- 
quivir, the  Guafiana,  the  Tagus,  the  Douro,  and  the  Minho, 
into  the  Atlantic.  But  the  lower,  courses  of  two  of  thi* 
latter  (the  Tagus  and  the  Douro)  belong  to  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  and .  the  portions  of  their  streams  within  tht 
Spanish  frontier  do  not  possess  sufficient  depth  of  water  lo 
be  capable  of  navigation.  The  Guadiana  and  the  Minho 
are  both  frontier  streams. 

The  rivers  on  the  northern  coast  are  nomeroas,  but  of  diort  coorKS: 
tbey  irrigate  tho  land  abundantly,  but  are  not  deep  enough  for  naTi* 
lotion. 

There  are  no  lakes  of  any  magnitude,  but  shallow  lagunes  occur  cs 
some  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coast. 

(427.)  The  climate  and  vegetation  of  the  different  parts  of  Spain  hsTr 
been  described  in  Art.  88.  Among  the  wild  aninadf  are  the  bear,  the 
woU»  and  the  wild-boar,  found  in  the  colder  and  more  mountainoa^ 
tracts,  and  the  lynx,  the  chamois,  and  the  ibex,  among  tbe  higher  r& 
cesses  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  mineral  produce  \&  rich  and  varied,  anJ 
the  mines  are  extensively  worked  in  some  places  (Art.  58.).  Precioe 
stones  are  also  found  in  several  parts  of  the  peninsula  ;  and  grani!r. 
jasper,  alabaster,  and  marbles  c^  the  greatest  beauty  and  varietj,  mif 
be  (parried  from  almost  every  mountain. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Olot,  in  the  n.  b.  part  of  CataloDis,  and  neff 
the  south  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  a  remarkable  volcanie  district,  wbirb 
extends  about  15  miles  in  length  by  6  in  breadth.  Within  this  trs£ 
there  are  14  distinct  cones  of  extinct  volcanoes,  wi&  eraten,  besi^ 
several  other  pointt  from  which  lavas  may  have  formerly  issatd. 

(428.)  Divisions.. — Until  lately,  Spain  consisted  of  thirteo 
proTinces,  of  very  imequal  size,  and  many  of  them  of  larg^ 
exteort  \  some  of  these  yfQx^  formerly  separate  kingdoma,  m 
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their  names  are  still  of  frequent  and  familiar  referenee  in 
the  pages  of  history.  But  in  1833  the  country  was  divided 
into  47  provinces,  of  smaller  and  more  equal  size:  the 
Baleario  Islands  and  the  Canary  Islands  also  form  tw9 
provinces,  making  the  whole  number  forty-nine. 

The  older  and  better^known  divisions  of  the  country  may 
be  arranged  under  the  heads  of  the  northern,  middle,  and 
soathem  provinces. 

The  northern  provinces  (beginning  ai  the  west  and  pro- 
ceeding eastward)  are  Galicia,  Asturias,  Biscay,  Navarre, 
\ragon,  and  Catalonia. — Galicia  occupies  the  north-western 
;orner  of  the  peninsula,  facing  the  A.tlantic  Ocean  and  the 
iay  of  Biscay : — the  provinces  of  Asturias  and  Biscay  extend 
ilong  the  southern  shores  of  the  bay: — Navarre,  Aragon, 
md  Catalonia,  lie  to  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  last- 
nentioned  terminates  on  the  east  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Vlediterranean. 

The  middle  belt  of  Spain  embraces  the  provinces  of  Leon 
ind  Estremadura,  in  the  west ;  Old  and  NeNv  Castile,  in  the 
entra  of  the  peninsula ;  Valencia  and  Murcia,  on  the  eastern 
nd  south-eastern  coasts. 

In  the  soiUh  is  the  large  territory  of  Andalusia,  which 
!ctends  from  the  frontier  of  Portugal  along  the  whole  south- 
rn  coast  of  Spain. 

(429.)  The  present  population  of  Spain  (including  the 
alearic  and  Canary  Islands)  is  estimated  at  about  thirteen 
iliions,  equivalent  to  an  average  of  seventy-two  inhabitants 

•  the  square  mile. 

Spain  is  one  of  the  moit  thinly-peopled  portions  of  Earope,  the 
ly  countries  below  it  in  this  respect  being  Scandinavia,  Russia,  and 
Tcce.  The  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the  population  is  con- 
Icrable  ;  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  north,  and  the  province 
Valencia  in  the  south-east,  are  the  parts  in  which  the  inhabitants 

*  most  nnmerons,  and  thesj  are  the  most  active  seats  of  industry. 
le  provinces  of  Estremadura  and  the  two  Castiles,  in  the  centre,  are 
i  most  thinly-inhabited,  and  in  some  parts  of  New  Castile  the  ratio  of 
[>nlation  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  Sweden. 

The  population  of  Spain,  as  a  whole,  was  formerly  much  greater  than 
present,  but  the  high  and  arid  plateaus  of  the  interior  are  naturally  iU 
iiptcd  for  the  support  of  any  large  number  of  inhabitants.  Various 
'ial  causes,  combined  with  the  frequent  wars  in  which  the  country  has 
'H  engaged,  have  led  to  its  diminished  population  in  modem  times. 
ITie  natives  of  the  diflferent  provinces  of  Spain  differ  from  one  another 
character,  manners,  appearance,  and  even  in  dialects  of  speech,  to 
uost  as  great  an  extent  as  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries,    TUo 
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inhabitants  of  the  northern  provinces  —  that  is,  the  Galicians,  the 
Asturians,  and  Biscajans,  —  are  the  most  laborious  and  indostrions 
'l>eopIe ;  and  the  latter  are  especially  distinguished  by  their  lire] j,  social 
and  fiery  temperament.  The  Galicians  (or  Gallegos)  are  the  unirerssl 
/abourers  over  the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  The  Castilians  are  proud 
gloomy,  and  taciturn,  noted  for  their  high  sense  of  honour,  and  their 
solemn  and  stately  bearing.  The  people  of  Estremadnra  and  Morcia 
are  less  enterprising  than  those  of  Catalonia  or  Valencia,  and  the  Mar- 
cians  in  particular  are  regarded  as  possessing  alt  the  worst  faults  of  the 
Spanish  character,  being  at  once  indolent,  plotting,  and  suspicious 
These  differences  arc  doubtless  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  mixed 
descent  of  the  ^aniards  from  the  Goths  and  other  foreign  conqueroi^ 
of  the  country  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Andalusia  are  still  characterised 
by  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Moors  (a  people  of  l^ortherc 
Africa),  by  whom  that  part  of  the  country  was  long  possessed. 

The  Spanish  language  is  only  spoken  in  purity  in  the  provinces  o{ 
Castile ;  it  is  a  mixed  tongue,  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the  Teatomc 
with  the  Latin  (Art.  81.).  The  inhabitants  of  Biscay  and  the  adjac^n: 
provinces  speak  a  totally  different  dialect,  called  the  Euskanan  or 
Basque. 

(430.)  Industrial  pursuits.  —  The  agriculture  of  Spain 
embraces  a  great  variety  of  articles;  but  the  produce  is, 
on  the  whole,  inconsiderable,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  exceedingly  backward  state  of  husbandry,  and  the 
general  ignorance  and  indolence  of  the  farmers.  The  im- 
plements employed  are  generally  of  the  rudest  kind,  an'l 
scientific  agriculture  is  altogether  unknown.  The  extent 
of  land  under  cultivation  bears  a  very  small  proportion  t<^ 
the  size  of  the  country,  and  in  many  parts  the  quantitv  if 
com  raised  is  insufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Wheat,  maize,  rye,  and  barley,  are  grown  in  tlv 
northern  and  central  provinces,  and  some  parts  of  01  • 
Castile  and  Leon  yield  finer  and  more  considerable  crop 
wheat  than  any  other  portion  of  the  country.  A  great  d 
of  excellent  wheat  is  also  grown  in  Andalusia^  and  some  ric 
in  Valencia. 

The  vine  and  the  mulberry  are  the  characteristic  object 
of  agriculture  in  the  south  and  south-east  of  Spain.  The  vii 
is  very  extensively  grown  in  Andalusia,  and  the  sherry  wi 
so  largely  consumed  in  our  own  country  is  almost  wholl. 
derived  from  that  province.  The  grape  is  also  an  obji' 
of  cultivation  all  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  peninsu!: 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  produce  is  exported  in  t* 
form  of  dried  fruit.  The  raisins  of  Malaga  and  Seville.' 
Andalusia),  and  of  Alicant  (in  Valencia),  are  highly  t^ 
d.     The  mulberry  is  very  extensively  cultivated  . 
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F&Iencia,  and  silk  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form 
sn  important  article  of  export,  besides  supplying  some 
amount  of  native  manufacture.  A  kind  of  pepper  is  ex- 
tensively grown  in  Murcia,  and  forms  a  considerable  article 
of  trade  with  the  interior. 

Three-fifths  of  the  surface  of  Spain  are,  however,  devoted 
to  pasturage,  and  the  flocks  of  sheep  are  immense.  The 
breed  of  the  Spanish  merino  is  distinguished  by  the  fineness 
of  its  wool,  and  was  formerly  confined  to  this  peninsula,  but 
it  has  now  been  crossed  with  the  native  breeds  in  most 
European  countries. 

The  central  provinces  of  Castile  and  Leon  embrace  the  chief  pasture - 
gruonds  of  Spain  (Art.  88.).  Many  peculiar  and  oppressive  privileges 
are  held  by  the  owners  of  the  vast  migratory  flocks  of  sheep,  —  who 
consist,  in  many  cases,  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  leading  officers  of 
«t8:e»and  form  an  incorporated  society  called  die  Mesta^  which  exercises 
almost  a  complete  monopoly  over  the  pasturages  and  wool*trade  of  the 
ooBotiy. 

Oxen  are  also  numerous,  and  the  tanning  of  hides  forms  an  important 
bnuich  of  industry  in  Gaiicia  and  some  other  parts  of  Spain.  The 
iiorees  are  descended  from  the  Arab  breed  introduced  by  the  Moors, 
lod  &re  distinguished  by  their  beauty  and  activity.  But  mules  are  more 
^nerally  used  for  purposes  of  travelling,  and  are  preferred  for  their 
soperior  soreness  of  foot  in  passing  over  the  mountain-roads. 

There  are  considerable  fisheries  on  some  parts  of  the  coast ;  both  the 
uchuTj  and  pilchard  are  numerously  taken  off  the  shores  of  Gaiicia. 

(431.)  Manufactures  are  not  characteristic  of  Spain,  and 
ill  branches  of  manual  industry  are  generally  at  a  low  ebb,  in 
every  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  manufacture  of  silk  goods 
u  the  most  considerable,  and  is  carried  on  in  Valencia,  — 
and  also,  to  a  less  extent,  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  tissues,  gauzes,  and  ribands,  produced  by  the  looms 
of  Valencia  almost  rival  those  of  France.  Woollen  cloths 
are  made  in  Catalonia  and  Aragon ;  linen,  in  Gaiicia,  whence 
it  is  supplied  to  the  interior  provinces,  and  some  of  it  ex- 
ported in  exchange  for  French  goods  and  colonial  produce. 
Cotton  fabrics  are  likewise  made  in  Valencia,  which  town 
ia  noted  for  its  beautiful  dyes.  Leather  is  extensively  pre- 
pared in  some  of  the  provinces;  the  kind  called  Spanish 
leather  (prepared  with  nut-galls)  is  chiefly  produced  at 
Seville  (in  the  western  part  of  Andalusia).  Ferrol  and 
Vittoria  (in  the  northern  provinces  of  Gaiicia  and  Biscay) 
>lso  possess  a  great  number  of  tanneries. 

The  provinces  along  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Pyrenees 
contain  numerous  iron-works,  and  the  manufacture  of  arms 
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is  largely  carried  on  in  Biscay.  Swords  and  other  weapons 
are  extensively  made  at  Toledo  (in  New  Castile)  and  at 
Albacete  (in  Murcia). 

The  chief  supply  of  manufactured  articles  of  erery  kind 
is,  however,  derived  from  abroad, — chiefly  from  France  and 
England ;  and  the  fruits,  wool,  and  mineral  prodace  of  Spain 
constitute  its  real  sources  of  wealth. 

Upon  the  coast  of  Mnrcia  and  Valencia  the  sabftance  called  barilh 
an  alkali  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  varions  marine  plants,  is  extensiycly 
produced,  and  is  an  article  which  can  nowhere  else  be  obtained  of  sucii 
good  quality.  Barilla  is  properly  the  Spanish  name  of  one  of  the  pbntf 
from  which  the  salt  is  obtained,  and  the  ashes  of  which  contain  a  krger 
amount  of  soda  than  any  other  species  of  marine  vegetation.  The  barilla 
of  Spain  is  largely  exported  to  Britain  and  other  countries,  and  is  an 
article  of  extensive  use  in  our  glass-works,  as  well  as  in  bleaching  an  1 
other  similar  processes.  The  best  is  obtained  from  Alicant,  in  Valen- 
cia. Its  use  has  to  a  large  extent  snperseded  that  of  the  kelp  formerlj 
prepared  on  the  western  coasts  and  islands  of  Scotland  (Art.  163.}. 

(432.)  Commerce,  —  The  exports  of  Spain  are  wines  and 
brandies,  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  wool,  silk;  barilla,  salt, quick- 
silver, lead,  cobalt ;  skins,  olive-oil,  cork-wood,  with  varioa: 
dyes,  and  varnish.  These  are  chiefly  supplied  to  Franci' 
and  England,  with  which  countries  the  greater  part  of  th* 
foreign  commerce  is  carried  on,  the  latter  receiving  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  wool  and  barilla,  and  all  the  best  wines  ui 
the  southern  coast. 

The  imports  embrace  every  variety  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, with  sugar,  coflee,  spices,  and  other  colonial  produce; 
besides  an  extensive  supply  of  salt-fish,  which  are  very  larg^^H 
consumed  in  all  the  Catholic  countries  bordering  on  the  Mi- 
di terninean.  The  manufactured  goods,  including  cotton. 
linen,  woollen,  flre-arms,  and  hardware,  are  chiefly  derive-^ 
from  Great  Britain,  —  the  sugar,  &6.,  from  the  Spanish  c<>- 
lonies  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  salt-fish  from  the  countries 
of  north-western  Europe  (Art.  338.). 

Many  of  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean coasts  of  Spain  are  the  seats  of  an  active  trade,  ar/ 
ship-building  is  extensively  pursued  at  several  of  the  smiu 
sea-port  towns  in  the  provinces  of  Galicia  and  Catalonia.  • 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  peninsula.  Cadiz,  in  the  soQt^ 
west,  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  wine  trade ;  Malaga  a- 
Alicant  (on  the  south  and  south-east  coast)  of  the  export ' ' 
'ts  and  silk ;  and  Barcelona,  in  the  nortli-east^  of  the  gt^- 
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neral  produce  of  the  country.  The  ports  on  the  northern 
coast  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  trade  in  wool,  leather,  and 
iron,  and  the  two  f6rmer  of  these  articles  are  also  largely 
exported  both  from  Cadiz  and  Seville,  in  the  south-western 
provinces, 

(433.)  Jniemal  cotnmunicatunu  —  The  mountain-chains  which  extend 
across  the  Spanish  peninsula  form  so  many  natural  impediments  to  com- 
munication between  its  different  province^,  and  very  little  has  been  ao 
complished  in  the  waj  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  which  thej  occasion. 
Even  the  high  roads  between  the  principal  towns  are  in  the  worst  possible 
condition,  and  the  impedimfents  to  travelling  are  greater  both  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  there  are  literally  no  roads  bnt 
^nch  as  have  been  worn  by  the  carts  of  the  villagers  ;  and  as  it  is  only  in 
very  few  cases  that  bridges  have  been  constmctedf  the  rivers  generally 
have  to  be  forded, — an  operation  in  which  serious  delays  sometimes  occur, 
from  the  sudden  swelling  of  the  streams  by  the  mountain  rains.  The 
only  aids  in  crossing  the  mountains  are  tracks  worn  by  the  feet  of  mules 
during  a  long  series  of  years.  Yet  the  more  hilly  portions  of  Spain  are 
generally  better  provided  with  roads  than  other  parts  of  the  country, 
I'specialiy  the  provinces  of  Biscay  and  Navarre,  where  they  are  more 
mmerous  and  keptin  better  condition  than  elsewhere  :  in  some  parts  of 
>ataIonii,  also,  the  roads  are  tolerably  good. 

Of  railways,  a  short  line  between  Barcelona  and  Mataro,  a  distance  of 
8  miles,  has  been  constructed,  and  a  much  more  considerable  work,  to 
onnect  Valencia  with  the  capital,  is  in  progress.  Some  portions  of  this 
re  already  completed,  as  between  Madrid  and  Aranjuez  (a  distance  of 
3  miles),  and  in  other  parts  of  the  line. 

The  rivers  are  not  generally  navigable,  bnt  canals  have  in  some  cases, 
ecn  constructed  along  their  banks  or  between  the  various  tributaries  of 
leir  basins.  These,  however,  are  not  used  for  traffic  to  any  considerable 
^tent.  The  continuity  of  the  mountain-chains  of  course  interposes  se- 
0U8  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  union  between  the  waters  of  the  diifer- 
u  river-basins.  Hence,  unlike  so  many  other  European  countries, 
[>ain  has  no  water-communication  between  the  seas  which  wash  its  oppo- 
le  coasts,  —  nor,  indeed,  any  between  its  different  provinces,  except  in 
1^8  where  these  lie  within  the  valley  of  the  same  stream.  There  are 
imerons  canals  for  irrigation  in  some  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the 
'editerranean. 

(434.)  National  divisions, — The  names  of  the  49  provinces 
tto  which  Spain  is  now  divided  are  in  almost  all  cases  taken 
om  their  respective  capitals.  But  the  older  divisions  still 
ark  the  characteristic  lines  of  separation  between  the 
'ople  of  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  their  various 
ibits  and  pursuits. 

The  names  of  the  present  divisions  of  Spain,  together  with  those  of  the 
>rc  ancient  divisions  to  which  they  chiefly  correspond,  are  given  in  f^ 
lowing  Table :— 
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New 

Old 

Provincet. 

Provinces. 

Madrid 
Toledo 

Ciudad-Real 

» New  CastUe 

Cuen^a 

Guadalaxara 

Bargot 

Logr<>no 

Santander 

ATiU 
SegovU 

» Old  Castile 

Soria 

VHlladoIid 

Palencia 

Leon                 ] 

1 

Salamanca         , 

>>Leon 

Zamora             J 

1 

oS*™            ]Ertrem«lu» 

Cordova 

Jnen 

Granada 

Almeria 
Malaca 

^  Andalusia 

Seville 

Cadii 

Huelvai 

Murcla 
Albacete 

[  Mnrcla 

Balearic  Islands 
Canary  Islands. 


(435.)  Toums,  &c— The  principal  towns  in  the  different  parts  of  Spain. 
with  their  populations,  are  as  follow:  — 


New 
Provinces. 

Valencia 
Alicaut  . 
Ca«tellon-de- 
la-Plana 

Barcelona 
Tarragona 
Lerida 
Gerona 

Saragossa 

Huesca 

Teruel 

Pamplona 

Vlttoria 

Bilbao 

St.  Sebastian 

Oviedo 

Corunna 
Lugo 
Orense 
Pontevedra 


1 


Old 
Provinces. 


Valencia 


>  Catalonia 


1 
\ 


Aragoa 
Navarre 
Biscay 
Astttrias 

Galicia 


Provinces. 
New  CasUle- 

Old  Castile  - 
Leon  -    -    - 


Estremadura 
Andalusia     - 


Murcla    -    -    - 
Valencia  -    -    - 

Catalonia     -    - 

Aragon    -    -    • 

Navarre  -    -    - 

Bi«cay  ... 

Asturias  «    .    . 

Galicia  •    -    . 

Balearic  Islands 
'\ry  Islands  - 


Towns,  with  Population. 
Madrid,  21 6,000  —Toledo,  15,000  ~Cuen?a.  6000 — Ciudad.R<'« , 

10,00u  — Guadaiaxara,  7000— Talavera  de  la  Reyua,  S>.^^- 

Aim  All  61) 
Santander,' 16.000  —Burgos,  10,000  —Segovia.  15,000  — Logrono 

8000— A  Vila,  4000.  ^,  .,^^ 

VcUladolid,  21,000  —  Salamanca,    14,000  —  Palencia,   Il,C(x)- 

Zamora.  9000  — Leon,  7000— Ciudad  Rodrigo,  4800 -a-- 

torga,2800.  «     ,  , 

JSfld^o*,  ll,7()0-Olivenca,6000-Gi>adalcanal.  , 

Heville,  riO.OOO  -  Cadir,  60,000  -  Puerto  de  bta.  Mana,  b.C  J 
—  Xeres  de  ia  Frontera,  34,000—  Granada,  86,000—  Malawi. 
62,000  —  EcJja,  24,000  —  Cordova,  42,000  —  Jaen,  19.000-  Al- 
meria, 19,000— Ronda,  14.000-  San  Lucar,  1 7,000— 0»suna, 
16,000 -Motril  10.000  —  Medina  Sidonia.  10,000— Palos. 
Murda,  S.'i.OOO— Lorca,  48.000—  Car.agena,  24,000— Chiuchi.i. 

10  000 

Valencia,  71,000— Orihuela,  17.000— A I  leant,  19.000 -E\cV.e. 
I8,n00  —  Alcoy,  27,000—  San  Felipe,  or  Xativa.  13.000- tJi- 
tellon-de-la-Plana,  17,000  -  Murviedro,  6000. 

Barcelona,  121,000— Reus,  28,000  —  Tortosa.  20.0(10  -  0!.t. 
14,000 -Lerida,  12,000-  Mataro,  13,000— Vich,  10,000-T«- 
ragona,  13.000  —  Cadaques,  2800.  ..^     ^     j^ 

San^ossa,  30,000— Tarraxona,  6000—  Calatayud.  700O—  Tf  rue. 

7000. 
Pa/wp/onfl,  16,000  — Tudela,  8000.  , 

Bilbao,  10,000—  Vittoria,  10,000—  St.  Sebastian,  I0,00a 
Owtfdo,  10,000— GijoD,  600O.  „      «„„^      r-rm' 

Corunna,  20,000— Santiago  de  Compostelia,  29,000  — xerra., 

16,000— Lugo,  7000. 
Palma,  40,000  —  Port  Mahon,  1 3,000. 
Santa  Cruz,  9000  —  Laguua,  8000  —  Las  Palmas,  18,000. 
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(436.)  Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the- 
smaii  river  Manzanares  (a  tributary  of  the  Tagus),  in  the  centre  of  the 
b'rigdom,  and  at  an  elevation  of  2200  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  nearly  8 
miles  in  circuit,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls.  The  houses  are  generally 
lofty  and  well  built,  and  the  streets  wide,  but  the  whole  city  has  a  sombre 
and  gloomy  aspect.  The  most  favourite  place  of  resort  in  Madrid,  both 
to  residents  and  strangers,  is  the  Prado,  a  broad  and  spacious  walk  on 
the  east  side  of  the  city,  two  miles  in  length,  and  adorned  with  rows  of 
trees  and  fountains.  The  royal  palace,  on  the  banks  of  the  Manzanares, 
\&  a  magnificent  building,  and  there  is  a  splendid  picture-gallery  of  re- 
cent erection.  The  National  libraiy  of  Madrid  contains  200,000  vo- 
lomes. 

The  situation  of  Madrid  is  exceedingly  arid,  but  the  city  is  supplied 
with  water  brought  from  the  mountains  at  30  miles  distant.  The  climate 
is  intensely  hot  in  summer,  and  the  iadjacent  country  unattractive  and 
sterile.  At  a  distance,  however,  are  several  royal  residences,  of  whidi 
the  most  celebrated  is  the  palace  of  the  Eacurial,  27  miles  to  the  ir.  w. 
of  the  capital,  lying  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Castilian  Mountains, 
and  at  an  elevation  of  3264  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Escurial  contains 
the  splendid  mausoleums  of  many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  and  also  a 
fine  collection  of  pictures,  a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  and  a  college. 

TMoy  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  cities  of  Spain,  lies  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tagus,  40  miles  to  the  s.  w.  of  Madrid.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  still  the  see  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal primate  :  it  contains  a  magnificent  cathedral.  But  the  manufactures 
which  it  once  possessed  have  decayed,  and  the  town  is  now  of  little  im- 
portance. The  making  of  sword-blades  is  still  carried  on,  though  upon 
a  greatly  diminished  scale.  Talavera  de  la  Beyna,  a  small  town  on  the 
Tagus,  below  Toledo  (70  miles  &  w.  of  Madrid),  is  famous  for  the  great 
victory  of  1809,  gained  by  Wellington  over  the  French  army.  Guada- 
laxara,  27  miles  v,  of  Madrid,  has  some  considerable  cloth-works. 
Ctudad'Realj  in  the  s.  part  of  Castile,  is  the  chief  place  in  the  district  of 
[ji  Mancha,  in  which  the  imaginary  exploits  of  Don  Quixote  are  de- 
scribed to  have  had  their  origin.  The  names  of  the  renowned  knight 
>nd  his  doughty  squire  are  familiar  to  the  district,  and  the  common  dress 
>f  the  peasantry  still  reminds  the  traveller  of  the  descriptions  given  of 
hat  of  honest  Siancho  Fanza. 

Burgos^  in  Old  Castile  (situated  near  the  Arlanzon,  a  small  tributary 
•f  the  Douro),  ha^,  like  so  many  of  the  other  towns  in  Spain,  greatly  de- 
lined  from  its  former  importance.  It  abounds  in  churches  and  convents, 
nd  contains  a  magnificent  cathedraL  Segovia,  at  the  north  foot  of  the 
Castilian  Mountains,  has  some  cloth- works,  formerly  of  great  celebrity. 
t  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  contains  various  remains  of  Roman  occu- 
ation.  Near  it  on  the  s.  s.  is  the  royal  palace  of  San  Udefotuo,  or  Za 
rranja  (43  miles  distant  from  Madrid),  finely  placed  in  a  recess  of  the 
louiitains,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  Santander, 
n  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  is  a  considerable  and  flourishing  sea- 
ort  town. 

VaUadolid,  once  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  has  greatly  de- 
lined  in  splendour  and  importance  ;  like  all  the  principal  cities  in  the 
eninsula,  it  contains  a  fine  cathedral.    YaUadolid  stands  at  the  conflu- 
ice  of  the  Fisuerga  and  Esgueva,  two  small  tributaries  of  the  Do^ 
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The  former  kingdom  of  Leon,  within  which  it  is  situated,  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  included  within  the  general  limits  of  Castile.  Salamancti, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Torroes,  an  a&nent  of  the  ])onro,  was  once  macli 
celebrated  for  its  University,  which  is  now  of  little  importance.  It  is  a 
Tery  ancient  city,  and  has  remains  of  Roman  works,  besides  a  fine  cathe- 
dral of  later  date.  Ciudad  Rodrigo^  (57  miles  s.  w.  of  Salamanca),  is  a 
small  town  and  fortress  on  the  river  Agneda,  which  joins  the  Donro,  and 
is  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  important  part  which  it  played  doring 
the  Peninsular  War.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1810,  and  soccess- 
Mly  stormed  by  the  English  in  1812. 

Badajo9^  on  the  8.  bank  of  the  Gnadiana,  at  the  confluence  of  a  small 
tributary  stream,  and  close  to  the  Portuguese  frontier,  occupies  an  im- 
portant military  positicm,  and  is  a  fortress  of  great  strength.  It  is  chiefly 
noted  in  modem  times  for  the  memorable  sieges  it  su^^ined  daring  the 
Peninsular  War,  in  1811  aild  the  following  year.  In  the  former  of 
these  it  was  taken  by  the  French :  in  1812,  the  British  army,  under 
Wellington,  became  its  possessors.  Badajos  has  some  manufactures  of 
coarse  cloth  and  soap,  and  carries  on  considerable  contraband  trade 
across  the  adjacent  Portuguese  frontier.  The  village  of  AlbwaraL,  thirteen 
miles  8.  by  B.  of  Badajoz,  was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  engagement,  in 
1811,  between  the  Firench  and  Anglo-Spanish  armies,  in  which  the 
former  was  defeated. 

Seville,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  was  long  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  the  seat  of  an  exten- 
sive silk  manufacture  and  of  great  trade.  But  it  has  declined  in  import- 
ance, and  is  now  gloomy  and  comparatively  deserted :  it  still  contains 
some  splendid  buildings,  foremost  among  which  is  its  cathedraL  Seville 
possesses  a  University,  with  some  other  literary  establishments.  Its  chief 
present  trade  consists  in  the  export  of  oranges. 

CadiZf  long  the  principal  seat  of  Spanish  commerce,  is  built  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea  from  the  Isle 
of  Leon,  which  adjoins  the  mainland  about  midway  between  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  and  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  isthmus  which  unites 
it  to  the  broader  part  of  the  island  is  strongly  fortified,  and  the  arm  of  the 
sea  inclosed  between  it  and  the  mainland  forms  a  spacious  bay,  with  ex- 
cellent anchorage.  The  importance  df  Cadiz  has  very  greatly  declined 
since  the  former  American  possessions  of  Spain  acquired  their  indepen- 
dence :  it  possesses,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  with  the  re- 
maining Spanish  colonies  in  the  West  and  East  Indies.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Guadalete,  is  the  town 
of  Santa  Maria,  from  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  export  of  sherry  wine 
takes  place.  The  name  of  this  wine  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Xeres,» 
short  distance  inland,  at  which  it  is  principally  manufactured.  On  the 
coast,  31  miles  s.  B.  of  Cadiz,  is  Cape  Trafalgar. 

San  LucoTf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir,  is  a  thriving  sc*"P?/; 
town,  with  some  cotton  manufactures,  tanneries,  and  fisheries.  ^"'* 
small  town  of  Pah8,  on  the  coast  to  the  westward,  and  only  a  shcn 
distance  from  the  Portuguese  frontier,  is  memorable  as  the  port  from  whic^ 
Columbus  sailed  on  his  great  voyage  of  discovery  across  the  waters  of  i^c 
Atlantic,  a.d.  1492. 

In  the  interior  of  Andalusia,  at  a  distance  of  73  miles  K.  b.  frj>n^ 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalquiver,  is  the  town  of  Cor- 
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dom,  once  the  capital  of  the  Mohammedan  dominions  in  Spain.  It  con- 
tains a  magnificent  mosque,  erected  daring  that  period,  but  long  since 
converted  into  a  Christian  church.  Its  manufactures  have  declined,  and 
it  ifl  noir  of  little  importance. 

Granada,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Darro  (a  tributaiy  of  the  Xenil, 
which  joins  the  Guadalquivir),  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  ve^o, 
cr  plain,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  at  a  height  of 
2314  feet  above  the  sea.  Granada  is  famoos  for  its  remains  of  Moorish 
gnindenr.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  last  Mohammedan  dynasty  in  Spain, 
and  contains  the  Alkambra,  or  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings,  —  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  in  the  world  of  Arabesque  or  Moorish  architecture. 
Granada  has  in  recent  times  had  considerable  manufactures  of  velvets 
and  silk  goods,  but  these  have  greatly  declined  of  late  years. 

Jaen,  an  ancient  city  to  the  northward  of  Granada,  and  once  the 
capital  of  a  Moorish  kingdom,  is  now  of  little  importance.  Malaga^ 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  53  miles  8.  w.  of  Granada,  is  u 
flourishing  sea-port,  with  great  trade  in  the  export  of  wines,  raisins^  and 
other  fruits. 

Cartagena,  on  the  coast  of  Murcia,  conmiands  the  principal  trade  of 
that  province,  and  possesses  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  contains  a  naval  arsenal,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal stations  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  AUceaU,  further  to  the  ncntb,  is  a 
port  of  considerable  trade,  and  exports  wine,  fruits,  barilla,  and  othet 
native  produce.  Valencia  is  a  large  town,  delightfuHy  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Guadalaviar,  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth.  It  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture,  and  one  of  the  most  thriving  and  in- 
dostrions  towns  in  Spain. 

Bareekna,  the  capital  of  Catalonia,  and  the  second  city  in  the  king*- 
dom  in  amonnt  of  population,  is  an  important  manufacturing  and 
commercial  town,  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  83 
miles  to  the  N.  s.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro.  It  contains  a  fine  cathe- 
dral, and  also  the  former  palace  of  the  kings  of  Aragon.  Barcelona  is 
▼ery  ancient,  having  been  founded  about  200  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  has  in  all  ages  been  a  place  of  commercial  importance.  On  the 
coiuit  to  the  north  of  Barcelona,  towards  the  borders  of  France,  are 
>evera]  small  but  flourishing  sea-port  towns,  which  enjoy  consider^ 
able  trade.  The  principal  of  these  are  Mataro  (which  has  also 
important  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk),  Sam  Felix  de  Guixob,  Ro»aa, 
and  Cadaqum,  TarragonOj.  to  the  8.  w.  of  Barcelona,  is  also  a  place  of 
some  trade. 

SaragotMi,  divided  into  two  ports  by  the  river  Ebro,  on  the  banks  of 
which  it  18  situated,  is  an  important  town,  chiefly  noted  in  nradern  times 
for  the  memorable  sieges  which  it  sustained  i^ainst  the  French,  in 
1808-9,  during  the  Peninsular  War.  Pamplona  (or  Pampeluna),  in  Na- 
varre, is  one  of  the  principal  fortresses  in  Spain. 

B'dbaa,  in  the  province  of  Biscay,  and  about  ten  miles  to  the  8.  of  the 
l>ay  of  that  name,  has  great  trade  in  wool,  and  is  a  flourishing  commer- 
cial eomi.  St  SebastiaHf  the  principal  place  in  the  province  of  Gni- 
pnscoa  (one  of  the  three  districts  into  which  Biscay  was  formerly 
diridcd),  18  a  strongly  fortified  and  flourishing  8ea>port,  only  a  she 
distance  from  the  bwdcrs  of  France.  Both  this  town  and  that  of  ^ 
toria  (50  miles  to  the  A.  w.)  hayn  been  rendered  memorable  by  t' 
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currences  of  the  Peninsular  War — the  former,  by  its  siege  in  \%\% 
(when  it  was  successfullj  stormed  by  the  British),  and  the  latter  through 
tbe  victory  gained  by  Wellington,  in  the  same  year. 

Oviedo,  in  the  hilly  province  of  Asturias,  is  a  place  of  some  trade. 
Gtjoitf  the  principal  port  of  the  province,  is  a  small  bat  thririDg 
town. 

Santiago  de  ComposteUoy  in  the  interior  of  Galicia,  has  a  fine  cathedral, 
and  possesses  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Universities  in  Spain.  It  has 
also  some  manufactures  of  linen  and  silk.  Corunna^  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Galicia,  midway  between  the  capes  of  Ortegal  and  Finisterre,  is  a 
flourishing  commercial  town,  and  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  king- 
dom. It  has  manufactures  of  cigars,  linen,  hats,  and  cordage,  and  is 
strongly  fortified.  Fourteen  miles  to  the  n.  e.,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a  large  bay,  is  Ferrol,  also  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  one  of 
the  three  principal  naval  arsenals  of  the  kingdom  (the  other  two  being 
Cadiz  and  Cartagena).  It  has  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  Europe.  Vigo, 
on  a  fine  bay,  some  distance  to  the  southward,  is  a  flourishing  pert, 
with  considerable  trade. 

(437.)  The  natural  features  of  the  Balearic  Islands  have  been  d^ 
scribed  in  Art.  47.  Palmar  their  principal  town,  lies  at  the  head  of  a 
fine  bay  on  the  s.  side  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  and  possesses  some  trade. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  University.  —  Port  MaJum,  on  the  east  coast  cf 
Minorca,  is  a  fortified  commercial  town,  with  one  of  the  finest  natnrai 
harbours  in  Europe. 

(438.)  The  Canary  Islands  lie  oflT  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  between 
the  27th  and  30th  parallels  of  n.  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  13^  anl 
19°  west  of  Greenwich.  They  consist  of  Grand  Canary,  Teneriffe,  For- 
tavcntura,  Lanzarote,  Falma,  Gomera,  Fcrro,  and  some  others  of  smalkr 
size.  The  island  of  Fortaventura  is  about  64  miles  distant  from  Cape 
Juby,  the  nearest  point  of  the  African  mainland.  The  line  of  a  gre^: 
circle  passing  through  Ferro,  the  most  western  of  the  group  (18°  we?: 
of  Greenwich),  constituted  the  meridian  from  which  the  ancients  esti- 
mated their  longitude,  and  is  still  used  for  that  purpose  by  some  modern 
nations. 

The  Canary  Islands  are  all  of  volcanic  formation,  hilly  and  rugi^co. 
and  their  coasts  often  precipitous.  Teneriffe,  the  largest,  is  878  square 
noiles  in  area,  and  its  peak  rises  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  12,2'*' 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  mountains  in  Grand  Canary  (the  second  in 
magnitude)  exceed  6000  feet  in  elevation.  Fortaventura  is  less  moon- 
tainous  than  the  others.  Both  this  island  and  Lanzarote  contain  macy 
craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  and  volcanic  eruptions  have  taken  place  r; 
the  latter  within  a  recent  period, 

Allegranza,  one  of  the  smaller  islands  of  the  group,  situated  to  th 
northward  of  Lanzarote,  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  lava  and  cinders,  th 
produce  of  a  volcano  now  extinct.  It  rises  939  feet  above  the  sea ;  th 
edge  of  its  crater  is  well  defined,  and  the  bottom  of  it  is  cultivated  t*  • 
barilla. 

The  Canary  Islands  generally  enjoy  a  delightful  and  equable  climat. 
—  (subject  occasionally  to  severe  droughts,  which  are  more  common  :• 
^e  eastern  islands  of  the  group)—  and  are  for  the  most  part  veiy  fertile 
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Thtir  principal  produce  consists  of  corn,  dates,  iigs,  lemons,  and  other 
^its ;  the  sngar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton  ;  besides  silk,  honey,  wax,  orchilla, 
>xhinea],  and  barilla. 

The  pqmUdon  of  the  Canary  Islands  is  about  200,000,  all  of  Spanish 
descent,  since  the  native  inhabitants  (a  race  called  the  Guanchet)  hare 
ben  wfaollj  exterminated.  The  people  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  cul- 
tiTition  of  the  grape  and  other  fruits,  and  the  preparation  of  barilla  ; 
vine,  bnmdr,  luKrilla,  and  some  other  products,  are  exported.  An  ex- 
'.osare  fisheiy  is  also  carried  on. 

Tbe  towns  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  Teneriffe,  and  Las  Palmas^  in  Grand 
CAnazT,  are  the  principal  commercial  ports  ;  and  the  former  is  the  seat 
ofgoi^nunent. 

ri39.)  The  present  government  of  Spain  is  a  limited  monarchy,  the 
legislative  power  being  shared  between  the  sovereign  and  an  elective 
assembly  called  the  Cortes.  But  the  entire  political  condition  of  the 
romtiv  is  very  unsettled,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  military  power 
tbat  peace  is  presetred. 

The  Boman  Catholic  religion  exclusively  prevails,  but  the  clergy  have 
00  liM^er  the  same  control  as  formerly  over  the  mind  of  the  country  at 
Urge,  and  the  monasteries  have  been  suppressed.  Education  is  greatly 
aegleeted,  and  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  superstition,  very  generally  pre- 
*iil  The  cities  of  Madrid  Toledo,  Valladolid,  Seville,  Salamanca, 
Gnaada,  Valencia,  Saragossa,  Oviedo,  and  Santiago,  de  Compostella, 
rich,  however,  possess  Universities,  and  some  of  them  also  contain  other 
{'iocationa]  institutions.  Several  of  the  Spanish  Universities  formerly 
cojored  a  reputation  equal  to  those  of  any  country  in  Europe,  but  the 
^dies  pursued  in  them  have  little  relation  to  the  wants  of  society  in 
tite  present  age,  and  they  have  fallen  into  comparative  neglect.  The 
<^tire  social  condition  of  the  country,  indeed,  exhibits  a  vast  decline 
:niin  its  former  importance,  and  the  frequent  wars  (both  internal  and 
'f^ign)  in  which  Spain  has  been  engaged  in  more  recent  times  have 
tjoded  still  further  to  disorganise  her  institutions,  and  to  demoralise  her 
r^ple.  Some  improvements  have  taken  place  dming  the  peace  which 
ilie  coontry  has  enjoyed  during  the  last  few  years. 

Tie  only  remaining  Colonies  of  Spain  (besides  the  Canary  Islands, 
vliich  now  form  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom)  are  the  islands  of  Cuba 
aad  Portn  Bko,  in  the  West  Indies  ;  —  part  of  the  Philippine  hlands^ 
in  the  east ;  —  and  some  small  possessions  on  the  north  coasts  of  Africa. 
These  last  consist  of  Ceuta  (a  fortress  on  the  south  side  of  the  Strait 
ot  Gibraltar,  and  opposite  to  the  town  of  that  name),  with  8000  in- 
habitants ;  ^e  little  island  of  Pelon  de  Velez,  further  to  the  eastward, 
»nd  the  towns  of  Al-buzema  and  Melilla,  on  the  adjacent  mainland. 
Ceota  is  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  criminals. 

(440.)  Gibraltar,  situated  on  the  mainland  of  Spain,  59  miles  to  the 
s.  E.  of  Cadiz,  and  built  on  the  west  side  of  a  mountainous  promontory 
vbidi  projects  into  the  sea,  is  a  British  Colony,  and  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  England  since  1704,  in  which  year  it  was  taken  from  Spain 
\.j  a  British  squadron.  Several  efforts  for  its  re- capture  have  since  been 
"jde,  but  always  without  success.  The  most  important  of  these 
attompts  was  in  1778-83,  when  it  was  successfully  defended  by  General 
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Elliott,  against  the  combined  attack  of  the  Spanish  and  French  fleets, 
aided  by  a  powerful  land  force. 

The  tongue  of  land  on  which  Gibraltar  is  sitaated  is  3  miles  in 
length  from  k.  to  s.,  and  from  ^  to  ]  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  terminates 
to  3ie  south  in  Europa  Point,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar.  The  isthmns  which  connects  the  promontory  with  the  main* 
land  is  flat  and  sandy,  and  is  protected  by  strong  fortifications. 

The  north  and  east  sides  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  form  almost  perpen' 
dicular  precipices,  and  are  nearly  inaccessible  ;  the  south  and  west  fall 
towards  the  sea  in  rugged  slopes,  with  occasional  flats  or  terraces.  The 
highest  point  is  1439  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  The  town  is  built  at  the 
north-western  foot  of  the  rock,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  principal  stnet 
about  a  mile  in  length.  It  has  about  12,000  inhabitants,  besides  a  coii- 
siderable  garrison.  Every  accessible  part  of  the  rock  is  protected  by  th-' 
most  formidable  batteries,  and  the  whole  forms  a  fortress  of  vast  naioral 
and  artificial  strength. 

Gibraltar  is  under  the  administration  of  a  Governor  appointed  br  the 
British  Crown.  Its  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean  (ut 
which  it  forms,  as  it  were,  the  key)  renders  it  of  the  highest  importarice 
AS  a  naval  station,  and  it  forms  a  valuable  depot  for  the  various  article: 
of  British  produce  intended  for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent  pjirts  of  w 
Spanish  and  African  mainlands.  It  is  a  station  for  the  English  padtis 
engaged  on  the  line  of  the  overland  route  to  India,  and  also  fbr  those  im- 
ployed  in  the  general  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  B&y^'- 
Gibraltar  is  a  fine  inlet  to  the  west  of  the  promontory.  On  the  oppo?i: 
side  of  the  bay  is  the  small  Spanish  town  of  Algesiras,  and  further  to  t 
south-west  is  the  fortified  town  of'Tarifa,  at  the  southern  extremity  i: 
the  Em*opean  continent. 


SECTION  y. — PORTUGAL. 

(441.)  BoundarieSy  ^c. — Portugal  is  bounded  on  the  nonL 
and  east  by  Spain,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  From  north  to  south  its  greatest  length  is  366  milt .^ 
and  its  extreme  breadth  from  east  to  west  about  145  milt?. 
Its  superficial  area  is  35,260  English  square  miles, — abci:: 
one-twelfth  part  greater  than  the  dimensions  of  Ireland. 

The  coast  line  of  Portugal  exceeds  500  miles  in  length,  ar. . 
is  of  very  varions  character :  on  the  western  side  (to  the  souti 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus)  is  the  broad  bay  of  Setubal. 
adjacent  to  which  are  extensive  salt-marshes  (Art.  58.).  Ca] 
St.  Vincent  and  Cape  Roca,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  western- 
most point  of  the  European  mainland,  are  both  high  an 
rocky. 

(442.)  Surface, Elvers,  Sfc, — The  whole  surface  of  Portn- 
has  a  gradual  slope  towards  the  west,  as  indicated  by  tr. 
courses  of  the  rivers,  which  (with  the  exception  of  tl 
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Gnadiana  and  a  few  unimportant  Btreama)  all  flow  in  that 
directioiL  Three  of  the  mountain-chains  which  cross  the 
Spanish  peninsula  have  tiieir  western  termination  within 
the  limits  of  Portugal ;  these  chains  divide  the  hasins  of 
the  difierent  rivers,  and  cover  with  their  various  offsets 
ilmost  the  entire  surface  of  the  country.  The  highest  ele- 
T&dons  are  found  in  the  Sierra  d'Estrella,  the  most  western 
prolongation  of  the  chain  which  crosses  the  plateau  of  Castile 
(Art.  27.). 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Minho,  the  Douro,  the  Mon-* 
dego,  the  Tagus^  and  the  Guadiana, —  all  of  which,  excepting 
the  Mond^o,  have  the  upper  porticms  of  their  course  in 
Spain  (Art.  40.). 

Hie  Mondego  drains  a  small  area  of  country  lying  intermediate 
betveen  the  Douro  and  the  Tagns,  bounded  by  the  Sierra  d*£8trella  on 
the  east  and  south,  and  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  a  less  elevated 
nnge,  which  is  an  ofiset  from  the  same  mountain-system.  This  river 
bu  a  length  of  about  1 15  miles ;  the  district  which  it  waters  is  remark- 
able for  its  excessive  moisture  (Art.  52.). 

The  Minho,  Douro,  Tagns,  and  Guadiana,  all  form,  in  small  portions 
of  their  coorsea,  the  frontier  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  two  kingdoms  is  an  artificial 
lioe,  not  marked  by  any  striking  natural  features. 

The  dimato  and  natural  productions  resemble  those  of  Spain.  The 
tiae  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  northern  provinces,  and  the  olive, 
—with  the  orange,  citron,  lemon,  and  other  fruits,  ^- abounds  in  all 
puts  of  the  country. 

The  minerals  are  various,  but  are  little  worked.  Iron  ore  is  abundant, 
ud  there  are  mines  of  lead,  plumbago,  and  silver,  with  indications  of 
odier  metals.  Some  gold  mines  were  formerly  worked,  and  the  quantity 
of  gold  obtained  by  washing  the  sands  of  the  rivers  is  said  to  have  been 
comaderable ;  but  the  produce  from  these  sources  is  now  very  limited. 
Ooe  small  gold  mine  is  still  wrought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  SctubaL 
There  are  coal  mines  in  some  places,  and  this  country  (like  Spain) 
iboonds  with  the  most  beantiful  marbles  and  building*  stones.  In  fact, 
tbe  natural  resources  of  Portugal  are  very  considerable,  and  might 
onder  an  industrious  population  be  turned  to  great  account ;  but  they 
are  ahnoat  wholly  n^lected. 

(443.)  IfihabitaiUs. — The  population  of  Portugal  amounted 
in  1850  to  3,815,000, — an  average  of  onlj  108  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile.  The  people  are  of  the  same  lineage  as  the 
Spaniards,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  the  same  language :  but 
they  nevertheless  cherish  a  deeply-rooted  antipathy  to  their 
neighbours,  to  whom  they  are  almost  universally  regarded 
as  inferior  in  industry,  social  refinement,  and  moral  elevation 
of  character. 
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(444.)  Industrial  pursuits, —  The  agriculture  of  Portugal 
is  in  a  very  backward  state,  and  the  produce  of  com  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  consumption  of  the  people.  Yet,  when 
subjected  to  proper  culture,  the  most  abundant  crops  of  wheat, 
maize,  and  other  grains,  are  capable  of  being  raised.  Tbe 
cultivation  of  rice  is  extensively  pursued  in  the  marsbj 
grounds  that  adjoin  the  Tagus,  and  also  in  some  parts  of 
Algarve,  near  the  coast.  Hemp  and  flax  of  excellent  quality 
are  grown,  and  the  quantity  of  land  under  cultivation  has 
been  much  extended  of  late  years.  Olives  are  plentiful,  and 
the  oil  made  from  this  fruit  is  extensively  exported. 

But  the  principal  article  of  industrial  produce  is  the  grape, 

which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 

kingdom,  and  especially  in  the  district  on  the  banks  of  the 

Alto  (or  Higher)  Douro^  whence  the  supply  of  the  port 

wine  so  largdiy  consumed  in  this  country  is  aJmost  entirely 

derived. 

The  wine-district  of  the  Alto-Donro  be^ns  about  55  miles  abov' 
Oporto,  and  thence  extends  for  upwards  of  40  miles  along  both  banbi: 
the  river,  with  a  breadth  of  from  8  to  12  miles.  It  is  a  thinly-popnlate: 
and  unhealthy  tract.  The  soil  about  the  vines  is  turned,  and  the  graj^* 
are  trodden,  entirely  bj  Cralkgos  (that  is,  natives  of  the  proyince  >' 
Galicia,  in  Spain),  of  whom  about  8000  are  employed  at  each  seafor. 
but  they  remain  in  the  district  only  during  the  period  of  their  labor.:, 
The  grapes  are  cut  by  women  and  children,  from  the  adjacent  eoantr:. 
great  numbers  of  whom  find  employment  during  the  vintage  :  the  odI; 
work  done  bj  the  resident  fanner  is  the  pruning  of  the  vines. 
.  The  vintage  generally  begins  about  the  end  of  September  and  con- 
cludes about  the  20th  of  October.  The  new  wines  are  brought  do^r 
to  Oporto  (near  the  mouth  of  the  Donro),  chiefly  during  the  mont!.- 
of  March  and  April,  at  which  time  tiie  river  is  more  easily  narigal-- 
than  at  other  seasons. 

(445.)  The  manufactures  of  Portugal  are  not  important. 
but  are  sufficient  to  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  hom 
consumption  of  ordinary  articles  of  clothing  and  hoasehoi*: 
necessity.     The  fabrics  best  made  are  cambrics,  linens,  ar. 
sewing  threads.     Glass,  silk,  paper,  cordage,  arms,  eartlui 
ware,  and  matting,  are  also  enumerated  among  the  variou' 
objects  of  manufacturing  industry,  besides  tanneries,  di^ 
tilleries,  and  sugar-refineries.    The  Portuguese  display  mur 
skill  in  working  in  gold  and  silver,  and  their  taste  in  cabinf  > 
work  is  also  good.     Still,  however,  in  most  of  the  ordba* 
articles  of  household  use  the  ingenuity  of  their  artizans  pr  ] 
duces  results  very  inferior  to  those  of  many  other  Europe^: 
nations. 
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(446.)  The  foreign  commerce  of  Portugal  (excepting  the 
trade  in  wine)  is  not  considerable,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Spain,  its  amount  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  loss  of 
her  colonies  in  America  and  her  Oriental  possessions.  The 
exports  consist  of  wine,  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  ahnonds,  and 
other  fruits;  salt,  olive-oil,  sumach,  wool,  and  cork.  The 
imports  are  com,  dried  fish,  salt  meat,  butter,  cheese ;  horses, 
males,  and  other  animals ;  besides  manufactured  goods  of 
various  kinds,  with  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals,  charcoal, 
tar,  pitch,  flax,  hemp,  and  silk. 

The  wine  trade  is  chieflj  in  the  hands  of  English  merchants,  and  is  all 
carried  on  from  Oporto,  whence  the  wine — principally  port — is  shipped 
to  London  and  other  British  markets.  The  quantity  annually  exported 
of  late  years  has  averaged  upwards  of  33,000  pipes  (above  4,000,000 
gallons),  more  than  two-thirds  of  which  is  supplied  to  Great  Britain. 
The  average  annual  production  of  port  wine  during  the  years  1843  to 
1851  was  upwards  of  88,000  pipes. 

The  internal  trade  of  the  country  is  inconsiderahle,  and  labours  nnder 
the  disadvantages  of  a  mountainous  territory  and  bad  roads.  There  are 
no  canals,  and  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  is  liable  to  interruption  during 
periods  of  occasional  drought.  Railways  have  attracted  some  notice 
Hrithin  a  recent  period,  and  a  line  has  been  conmienced  between  Lisbon 
md  Santarem  (on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus),  a  distance  of  fifty  miles. 

(447.)  National  divmons,  —  Portugal  is  divided  for  ad- 
ninistrative  purposes  into  seventeen  districts.  There  are 
deo  six  great  provinces,  the  names  of  which  are  more  gene- 
'ally  known,  and  which  usually  appear  on  our  maps  of  the 
country ;  but  these  only  constitute  geographical  divisions.    . 

Two  of  the  provinces  — Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  and  Tras  oa  Monies  — 
re  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Douro  ;  —  Beira  occupies  the  greater 
art  of  the  space  between  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus,  and  Alemtejo  that 
€tween  the  latter  river  and  the  Guadiana;  —  Eatremadura  extends 
long  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Tagus  ;  and 
Ugarve  is  a  narrow  strip  along  the  south  coast,  from  Cape  St.  Vincent 
>  the  Spanish  frontier.  Algarve  was  originally  of  much  larger  extent 
mn  at  present  (embracing  a  great  portion  of  the  Spanish  province  of 
.ndalusia),  and  formerly  constituted  a  separate  state.  The  whole 
:>untry  is  still,  indeed,  properly  designated  as  the  kingdom  of  Portugal 
nd  Algarve. 

The  principal  towns  in  each  province  are  as  follow: — 

Provinces.  Towns,  with  populatioD. 

stremadura     •    -       Lisbon,  2f)0,000—SetulMl.  15,000— Santarem,  7800— Fombal, 

3600— Torres  Novas,  4200— Torres  Vedras,  3400  — Cintra, 

ssoa 

lemt^o-   ...       Evora,  9000— EWas,  11,000— Castello  de  Vide,  6000— Bcila. 

64(K)—  Estrpmos,  6600  —  Ourique. 
>ira    •   .   .    .    .       Coimbra,  15,000  — Viseu,  6800— Lamego,  9000  — San  Joao' 

Foqoelra,  8000  —  Abndda. 
Z  2 
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ProTlncei.  Towof,  with  population. 

Trai  ot  Montef     .       VilU  Real,  5000  — Cbavea,  4000  _ Braganza,  3300— Feioda 

Rpgoa. 
EntreDouroe   7        Oporto,   80,000— Braga,  16,000  —  Viana,  7000— Gaimanyeu, 

MInho  3  7000— Caminha,  1300. 

Algarve   ....       Faroi  8000— Taviira, 9000— Sagres. 

(4«1 8.)  T(WM.  —  LUbon^  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagos,  near 
its  month,  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  highly  important  com- 
mercial city.  The  newer  part  of  the  town  (which  occnpies  the  site  of  the 
buildings  destroyed  by  a  great  earthquake  in  1755)  is  well  built,  bat  the 
greater  portion  consists  of  narrow,  winding,  and  dirty  streets,  andlisbon 
(like  Rome)  is  notorious  for  its  extreme  want  of  cleanliness,  both  in  the 
public  thoroughfares  and  in  the  dwellings  of  the  lower  orders.  Few  of 
the  public  buildings  are  deserving  of  particular  note,  but  the  palaces 
and  some  of  the  residences  of  the  nobility  are  splendid  edifices. 

The  National  Library  of  Lisbon  contains  80;000  volames,  and  there 
are  several  public  academies  and  institutions  for  the  cultivation  of 
science  and  literature.  The  climate  is  regarded  as  remarkably  salubrioiLS 
and  is  frequently  resorted  to  by  invalids  from  more  northern  countries 
for  relief  from  pulmonary  complaints.  Lisbon  has  few  manufactures, 
but  great  taste  is  displayed  by  its  artizans  in  gold  and  silver  works^  and 
jewellery. 

Two  miles  below  Lisbon  is  the  strong  castle  of  Belem,  which  defend5 
the  approach  to  the  city.  The  Tagus  is  here  not  more  than  a  mile  in 
breadth,  and  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth  ;  but  above  Lisbon  it  expands  into  3 
spacious  and  secure  estuary,  which  forms  a  magnificent  harbour.  The 
view  of  the  city  and  environs,  as  seen  from  the  harbour,  is  particularly 
fine  ;  the  numerous  ships  which  float  on  the  smooth  expanse  of  water, 
the  vineyards  and  other  plantations  which  clothe  the  sides  of  the  billN 
and  the  straggling  city  extending  for  two  miles  in  length  along  the 
shore,  combine  to  form  a  splendid  panoramic  prospect. 

Cintra,  a  few  miles  to  the  w.  by  N.  of  Lisbon,  is  distinguished  for  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  possesses  a  royal  palace.  Mafra^  further  t<> 
the  northward,  in  an  elevated  and  bleak  district  (690  feec  above  the  sea\ 
contains  a  vast  and  magni^cent  pile  of  buildings,  erected  as  a  roy>^ 
residence  by  John  Y.,  in  imitation  of  the  EscuriaL  At  a  further  dist&ivo^ 
in  the  same  direction  (25  miles  n.  by  w.  of  Lisbon)  is  the  small  town  <>: 
Torres  Vedras^  famous  for  the  lines  of  defence  constructed  by  Wel- 
lington in  1810.  Vimeira,  the  scene  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  s&th: 
great  general  in  1808,  over  the  French  army,  under  Junot,  is  a  fe  • 
miles  further  to  the  northward. 

Oporto  (properly  PortOf  whence  the  name  of  the  wine  so  extensmV 
produced  in  the  adjacent  district),  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom^  stan' 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Douro,  about  2  miles  above  its  month.  It  hr- 
manufactories  of  hats,  silks,  linen,  and  pottery,  with  rope- walks  &^ 
ship-building  yards  ;  but  its  chief  dependence  is  on  the  wine  trade,  < 
which  it  is  the  great  seat.  A  fine  suspension-bridge  connects  it  with  - 
suburb  of  VUla  Nova  de  Craya^  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  w^f 
are  immense  vaults  or  lodges,  in  which  the  wine  is  chiefly  kept  until  ii 
stored.  The  month  of  the  river  forms  a  tolerably  good  harbour,  but  th 
ientrnnce  is  rendered  difficult  by  rocks  and  sand -banks. 

All  the  other  towns  in  Portugal  are  of  small  size,  find  few  of  ther. 
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(leserying  of  particular  remark.  BragcL^  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Entre  Doaro  e  Minho,  is  a  thriyin<y  iTiland  town,  of  Carthaginian  origin. 
Seiubal^  or  St,  Ubea,  has  considerable  trade,  exporting  wine,  fruits,  and 
salt  (Art.  58.).  Coimbra,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mtmdego,  112  miles 
ir.N.B.  of  Lisbon,  is  the  seat  of  a  University,  —  the  only  one  in  the 
connttyf-^aad  has  considerable  inland  trade.  Almeida^  a  strongly  for- 
tified town  in  the  eastern  part  of  Beira  (near  the  right  bank  of  the  Coa, 
which  joins  the  Douro),  was  alternately  in  the  possession  of  the  French 
and  English  during  the  PeninsuUr  War.  Chaves^  near  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  kingdom,  is  frequented  for  its  mineral  waters,  which  have 
enjoyed  celebrity  ever  since  the  times  of  Boman  dominion. 

Evora^  the  principal  place  in  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  is  an  ancient 
city,  of  Boman  origin.  Ebxis  (120  miles  b.  of  Lisbon),  in  the  further 
part  of  Alemtejo,  is  a  strong  fortress,  the  riyal  of  Badajos,  on  the  Spanish 
dde  of  the  frontier,  which  it  nearly  adjoins. 

(449.)  The  government  of  Portugal  is  a  limited  monarchy,  with  the 
'itie  of  Kingdom ;  the  legislative  assembly  (elected  by  the  people  at 
large)  is  called  the  Cortes,  and  possesses  a  large  share  of  the  executive 
u  well  as  legislative  power,  liie  religion  universally  professed  is  the 
Roman  Catholic,  but  the  monasteries  have  been  suppressed,  and  the 
iei^  are  not  so  numerous  as  formerly.  The  Patriarch  of  Lisbon  is 
be  head  of  the  clergy,  and  there  are  two  archbishoprics  —  those  of 
iraga  and  Evora.  Education  is  in  a  very  backward  state,  and  the 
eople  generally  ignorant,  bigoted,  and  superstitious. 

(450.)  The  Azores^  or  Western  Islands^  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
>etween  the  parallels  of  36^  and  40^  K.  and  the  meridians  of  25°  and 
i^  w.X  belong  to  Portugal,  and  have  been  mentioned  in  Art.  45.  The 
unes  of  these  islands,  taken  in  the  order  of  their  respective  sizes,  are 
ID  Miguel  (or  St.  Michael),  Terceira,  Pico,  San  Jorge,  ilores,  Fayal, 
inta  Maria,  Graciosa,  and  Corvo. 

The  climate  of  the  Azores  is  mild  and  equable  in  regard  to  tempera- 
re,  but  humid,  and  liable  to  frequent  variations  of  moisture.  In  St. 
ichael  the  mean  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually  is  30  inches 
ar  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  pirobably  not  less  than  50  inches  in  the 
,'her  grounds  among  the  mountains.  But  the  changes  are  not  gene- 
ly  such  as  to  affect  out-door  occupations,  and  during  the  whole  year 
re  is  not  one  day  of  necessary  total  suspension  of  agricultural  labour, 
e  air  is  healthy,  and  among  the  diseases  cases  of  consumption  are 
ioliarly  rare. 

The  productions  of  the  Azores  chiefly  resemble  those  of  the  European 
inland ;  the  animals  and  birds  are  those  of  Britain,  the  plants  and 
ects  partly  British  and  partly  those  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  the 
tes  of  a  mixed  British  and  West  Indian  character.  The  only  wild 
mals  are  the  rabbit,  ferret,  weasel,  rat,  mouse,  and  bat,  to  which  the 
I  has  been  added  by  recent  introduction.  The  islands  were  formerly 
ered  by  forests,  but  these  have  been  almost  wholly  destroyed,  partly 
intentional  clearance  of  the  land,  and  partly  by  consumption  foi 
I ;  in  the  higher  parts  of  St.  Michael,  there  is  still  an  extensive  under* 
•wth  of  heatha,  cedar,  laurel,  laurestines,  and  other  evergreens. 
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The  total  popalation  of  the  Azores  is  about  214,000,  of  which  nuDber 
St  Michael  contains  two-fifths.  The  people  are  chiefly  of  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  descent,  and  present  many  local  yarieties  and  distincuoas. 
They  are  generally  industrious,  sober,  and  frugal,  but  their  standard  both 
of  moral  and  intellectual  culture  is  exceedingly  low.  Poverty  generally 
prevails,  and  great  numbers  of  the  male  labourers  emigrate  to  Brazil  in 
the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation,  and  furnishes  the  staple  of  the 
trade  Qf  these  islands.  Few  articles  of  any  kind  are  mannfactored,  and 
the  dress  of  the  people  consists  principally  of  British  fabrics.  A  coarse 
kind  of  drugget  employs  a  few  domestic  looms,  and  rough  pottery  is 
made.  Good  wine  is  also  produced  in  some  of  the  islands.  The  exports 
are  oranges,  chiefly  to  England  ;  corn  and  other  agricultural  proiduce 
(embracing  both  maize  and  wheat  of  good  quality)  to  Portugal ;  wise 
and  fruits  to  the  United  States,  and  also  to  Hamburg  and  the  smm 
ports  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  imports  are  textile  fabrics  of  varions 
kinds,  from  England ;  hides,  wood,  and  whale-oil,  from  the  United 
States  ;  with  liquors,  colonial  produce,  com,  soap,  and  yarious  olkt 
articles,  from  Portugal. 

The  town  of  Angra,  in  the  island  of  Terceira,  is  the  seat  of  gorern* 
ment,  and  has  about  13,000  inhabitants.  But  Ponte  Ddgada,  onik^. 
side  of  St.  Michael,  is  the  principal  station  of  trade,  and  has  a  popalation 
of  16,000.    Horta,  in  the  island  of  Fayal,  has  about  10,000  inhabitant's 

Besides  the  Azores,  Portugal  also  possesses  Madeira  and  the  Cap: 
Yerd  Islands,  both  situated  ofl^  the  west  coasts  of  Africa  ;  some  smuL 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Senegambia,  and  the  two  islands  of  ^'^ 
Thomas  and  Prince's,  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea ;  Angola  and  Benguda 
on  the  western  side,  with  Mozambique  and  some  other  territories  on  tK' 
eastern  side,  of  the  southern  half  of  the  African  mainland  ;  and  a  u^ 
small  settlements  in  the  East  Indies.  Her  foreign  possessions  ^(tt 
fomerly  much  more  extensive,  and  included  Brazil,  in  South  Ameria 
and  extensive  territories  in  Hindoostan  and  other  parts  of  the  Asiu- 
continent. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ASIA. 

PHTSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ASIA. 

(451.)  Extent  and  Boundaries. — Asia  includes  all  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Old  World,  and  embraces  considerably 
more  than  half  of  its  entire  extent.  From  the  immediate 
oeighbourhood  of  the  equator  it  stretches  to  within  less  than 
tirelve  degrees  of  the  North  Pole,  and  extends  from  the 
Meridian  of  26^  on  the  west  to  bejond  that  of  190^  on  the 
ttst  The  North  Cape  of  Asia*  is  in  latitude  78°  20'  n.; 
bs  most  southern  point,  Cape  Bomania  (at  the  extremity  of 
be  Malay  peninsula),  is  1^  2(y  to  the  north  of  the  equator, 
tbe  most  western  point  of  the  continent,  Cape  Baba  (on 
ie  coast  of  Asia. Minor),  is  in  longitude  26°  6^  £. ;  the  most 
■stem,  called  the  East  Cape,  is  190°  10'  e.  (or  169°  50' 
r.)  of  Greenwich.  The  East  Cape  of  Asia  is  divided  from 
k  most  westerly  point  of  America  by  the  channel  of 
fehring's  Strait. 

On  the  north,  Asia  is  bounded  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  on 
le  east,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  on  the  south,  by  the  Indian 
Icean ;  and  on  its  western  side,  by  the  Red,  Mediterranean, 


^  TiaX  is,  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  called 
Itero  Vostochni  (or  north-east  cape)  on  the  Bassian  maps.  Another 
lu  on  the  Siberian  coast,  nearly  under  the  meridian  oif  180°,  bears 
I  name  of  Cape  North,  though  upon  a  parallel  which  is  several  dc- 
Bcs  lower, 
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Black,  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  the  mainland  of  Europe.  The 
Isthmus  of  SueZy  onlj  73  miles  in  width,  connects  Asia  with 
Africa.  The  boundary-line  between  Asia  and  Europe  is 
formed  bj  the  ranges  of  Mount  Caucasus  and  the  Ural 
Mountains,  and  the  course  of  the  river  Ural. 

The  superficial  extent  of  Asia,  without  including  its  nu- 
merous islands,  is  about  17,500,000  English  square  miles, 
and  the  linear  extent  of  its  coast-line  about  35,000  miles. 

(452.)  Inland  Seas^  Gulfs,  Sfc, — On  the  north  are  the 
Gulfs  of  Kara,  Obi,  and  Yenesei,  all  of  them  offsets  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  Gulf  of  Kara  lies  between  the  coasts 
of  Asia  and  the  archipelago  of  Nova  Zembla :  the  Gulfs 
of  Obi  and  Yenesei  receive  the  rivers  of  those  names,  and 
are  extensions  of  their  lower  courses. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Asia  are  a  succession  of  broad 
arms  or  gulfs  of  the  Pacific,  which,  though  not  inland  seas 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  are  yet  in  a  great  degree 
land-locked,  and  are  divided  from  the  open  oceaa  by  suc- 
cessive chains  of  islands.  Proceeding  from  north  to  soath, 
these  are, — the  Sea  of  Kamschatka  or  Behring's  Sea,  the 
Sea  of  Okotsk  or  Kurile  Sea,  the  Japan  Sea,  the  Yellow 
Sea,  the  East  Sea,  and  the  China  Sea ;  the  chains  of  the 
Aleutian,  Kurile,  and  Japan  Islands,  with  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  intervene  between  these  and  the  open 
expanse  of  Xhe  Pacific,  from  which  they  are  entered  by 
numerous  channels. 

The  northern  part  of  the  Japan  Sea  forms  the  Gulf  of 
Tartary,  The  Yellow  Sea  stretches  to  the  north-west  into 
the  Gtdfs  of  Leaotong  and  Pe'cke-lee,  The  Strait  of  Corea 
connects  the  Japan  Sea  with  the  Yellow  and  East  Seas. 

The  China  Sea  is  connected  with  the  East  Sea  by  the 
Strait  of  Formosa  (between  the  coast  of  China  and  the 
island  of  Formosa),  and  the  Formosa  Channel  (to  the  south 
of  the  same  island)  forms  its  principal  entrance  from  the 
Pacific.  The  Gulfs  of  Tonquin  and  Siam  both  belong  to  its 
western  side,  and  indent  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  Strait  of  Malacca  (between  the  Malay  penin- 
sula and  the  island  of  Sumatra),  and  the  Strait  of  Sunda 
(between  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java),  connect  the 
China  Sea  with  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  China  Sea  is  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  monsoons,  or  periodical  winds,  of  the 
Indian  Ocean ;  its  navigation  is  rendered  dangerous  by  the 
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fyphoons,  or  rotary  storms  (resembling  the  hurricanes  of 
the  West  Indies),  to  which  it  is  sabject. 

The  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Arabian  Sea,  to  the  south 
of  Asia,  are  broad  arms  of  the  Indian  Ocean :  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is  the  smaller  Gulf  of  Mariahan. 
The  Arabian  Sea  forms  on  its  eastern  side  the  Gulfs  of  Cambay 
and  Catch,  and  is  connected  on  the  westward  with  the  Persian 
GidfBJid  the  Bed  Sea,  both  of  which  are  true  inland  seas. 

The  Persian  Gtdf  has  an  area  of  about  95,000  square 
miles ;  at  its  entrance  is  the  channel  called  the  Strait  of 
Ormuz.  Along  the  western  shores  of  the  gulf  is  an  ex- 
tensire  bank  of  sand  and  coral,  upon  which  a  valuable  pearl- 
fishery  is  carried  on.  The  Gu^  of  Omaun  extends  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  gradually  opens  out  into 
the  Arabian  Sea. 

The  Bed  Sea  is  a  long  and  narrow  channel,  extending 
for  upwards  of  1400  miles  in  length  between  the  shores  of 
Arabia  and  the  African  continent,  with  a  breadth  which 
varies  from  about  120  to  a  little  more  than  200  miles  :  its 
area  is  about  150,000  square  miles.  At  its  northern  ex- 
tremity it  divides  into  the  two  small  Gulfs  of  Suez  and 
Akaha,  which  enclose  between  them  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
The  Red  Sea  is  lined  on  either  side  with  coral-reefs,  between 
which  there  is  a  clear  and  deep  channel :  at  its  entrance 
is  the  Strait  of  Bah-eUMandeb  (gate  of  tears),  17  miles  in 
width.*  The  Gtdfof  Aden  extends  between  the  Strait  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb  and  the  open  portion  of  the  Arabian  Sea.   , 

The  Mediterranean,  Black,  and  Caspian  Seas,  on  the 
western  side  of  Asia,  have  been  already  noticed  (Arts. 
12—15). 

(453.)  Capes,  Peninsulas, —  The  principal  headlands  on 
the  norlh  coast  are  Cape  Taimur,  the  North  Cape,  and  Cape 
ShelatskoL  On  the  ea^t  side  are  the  East  Cape,  Cape  Lo- 
patka,  the  promontory  of  Shan-tung,  and  Cape  Camboja. 
On  the  south  are  Point  Romania,  Cape  Negrais,  Cape  Co- 
morin,  Ras-al-Had  (the  eastern  point  of  Arabia),  Cape  Aden, 

*  The  Bed  Sea  probably  derived  that  name  from  the  abundance  of 
microscopic  auimalcube,  of  blood-red  colour,  found  near  its  shores,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  in  patches  of  considerable  size.  These  dye 
the  waters  of  a  deep  red,  and  give  them  a  slimy  appearance.  It  is  only 
within  the  coral-reefs  that  they  are  found.  In  the  more  open  and 
deeper  portions  of  the  sea,  the  colour  of  the  water  is  an  intense  blue 
The  corals  themselves  are  mostly  ivhite. 
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and  Ras  Mohammed,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sinai 
peninsula.  On  the  west  side  are  the  promontory  of  Carmel, 
and  Cape  Khanzir,  on  the  coast  of  Syria ;  with  Capes  Ana- 
mour,  Khelidonia,  Krio,  St.  Mary,  Baha,  and  many  others, 
on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  peninsulas  of  Kamschatka  and  Corea  lie  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Asia ;  those  of  Eastern  and  Western  India  (upon 
either  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal),  and  Arabia,  on  the  south ; 
and  that  of  Asia  Minor  (between  the  Blaek  and  Mediter- 
ranean Seas)  on  the  west.  The  peninsula  of  Eastern  India 
(called  also  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  or  India  beyond  the 
Granges,)  is  prolonged  towards  the  south  into  the  narrow 
peninsula  of  Malaya,  which  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Erah. 

(454.)  Surf  ace  of  Asia  :  table-lands. — The  northern  and 
north-western  parts  of  Asia  consist  of  vast  plains ;  the  central, 
southern,  and  western  portions  of  this  continent  rise  into 
immense  and  lofty  plateaus,  which  are  crossed  and  supported 
by  the  most  elevated  mountain-chains  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe. 

The  whole  interior  of  Asia,  between  the  28th  and  53rd  parallels,  and 
the  73rd  and  120th  meridians,  forms  a  succession  of  vast  plains,  the 
mean  elevation  of  which  is  probably  nowhere  less  than  from  2000  ta 
2500  feet  above  the  sea.     The  I^aieau  of  TUfet,  which  lies  immediately 
beyond  the  mountain-barrier  of  Northern  India,  reaches  the  astonishing 
altitude  of  between  15,000  and  16,000  feet,  and  is  the  loftiest  table-land 
on  the  globe.    This  highland  region  is  a  tract  of  large  extent,  and  fonas 
the  great  nucleus  of  central  Asia,  around  which  mountain^chains,  and 
plateaus  of  inferior  elevation,  spread  in  every  direction.    The  smaller 
Plateau  ofPamer^  to  the  west  of  Tibet,  has  a  mean  height  of  15,000  feet. 
To  the  northward  of  Tibet,  towards  the  large  lake  of  Lop,  and  the  coarse 
of  the  river  Ergheu,  a  considerable  depression  occurs.    Further  to  tlie 
eastward,  the  country  again  rises,  though  to  a  less  elevation.    The  ina- 
mense  Plateau  of  Mongolia^  which  occupies  all  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  central  Asia,  is  from  8000  to  4000  feet  in  average  height  abcyve 
the  sea.    Between  the  plateaus  of  Tibet  and  Mongolia  is  the  GnH*  <Mr 
Shamo*,  a  vast  sandy  desert,  which  has  a  mean  height  of  from  360O  to 
3000  feet. 

The  Plateau  of  Afghanistan,  6500  feet  in  mean  height,  is  conoected 
with  the  table-lands  of  Pamer  and  Tibet  by  the  mountain-region  o£  tJie 
Hindoo-Koosh  :  further  to  the  west  is  the  Plateau  of  Iran  (or  Persia  % 
from  3000  to  4000  feet  in  height,  between  the  Caspian  Sea  aa<i  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  this  again  is  prolonged  to  the  north-westward  iato  tKe 


\  •  The  word  Go6t(Mongolian)signifies  "desert,"  and-StowCCtiinese) 
•*  sea  of  sand." 
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Ifakat  tfAwmema  and  Atkt  Minor,  The  plateau  of  Armenia  is  6000 
kei  m  elenttion,  and,  with  the  chain  of  Mount  Caucasus,  fills  up  the 
OMNiiiuinoiis  isthmus  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Soas  ;  the  plateau 
of  iai  Minor  decreases  in  elevation  from  about  6000  feet  in  its  eastern 
put  Id  between  2000  and  4000  feet  towards  the  western  diores  of  the 

pMiiwaila- 

To  the  soolh  of  the  succession  of  highland  regions  above  traced,  and 
fqanted  from  them  by  extensive  plains,  are  the  Plateau  ofMcUwa  (2000 
feet),  the  Pbteui  <flhe  Deccam  (2000  feet),  and  tlie  Pudeau  of  Mysore 
(300O  feetX  in  the  interior  of  the  Indian  peninsula ;  with  the  PUUeau  of 
AraiiOy  wUch  oocnpies  the  interior  of  that  country,  and  has  probably  a 
kogktof  from  3000  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea. 

(455.)  Mountains — The  mountain-chains  of  Asia  extend 
mostly  in  an  east  and  west  direction :  from  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  continent  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Btty  be  traced  a  succession  of  eleyated  ranges,  all  more  or 
less  connected.  Among  these  are  the  Aldan  or  Stanovoi 
^antains,  the  Altai,  the  Thian-shan,  the  Tsung-ling  or 
Knen-lim,  the  Himalaya,  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  the  Mountains 
of  Anoenia,  and  the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus.  The  range  of 
Caacasas,  which  has  the  same  general  direction  of  east  and 
vest,  has  been  described  under  the  head  of  Europe  (Art.  30). 

Ik  JKwafaftt  MmuUaiMu,  which  border  the  plateau  of  Tibet  on  the 
»tb  aad  divide  it  from  the  plains  of  Northern  India,  are  the  vastest  of 
ck  Bomtain-cystems  of  Asia,  and  contain  the  loftiest  summits  on  the 
i^sht.  They  extend  in  an  east  and  west  direction  for  a  length  of  about 
ISOO  aufes,  with  a  breadth  of  from  200  to  250,  and  comdst  of  a  vast 
■UBber  of  ranges  and  high  detached  masses,  rising  one  above  another, 
lod  divided  by  deep  transverse  valleys.  Tlie  mean  elevation  of  their 
Itigbcr  portions  is  from  15,000  to  18,000  feet,  but  many  of  their  loftiest 
sunmita  rise  to  upwards  of  25,000  feet,  and  some  to  even  a  greater 
Hgiit  Hie  mountain  called  Kvnchm-jinga  (about  27^  43'  n.  lat.,  88^ 
irE.]oiig.)  is  28,177  feet  in  elevation,  and  is  perhaps  the  culminating 
pttnt  of  the  globe  ;  the  summit  of  Vhawalagiri  (untU  lately  supposed  to 
^  the  loftiest  point  of  the  Himalaya  system),  further  to  the  westward,  is 
26362  feet  above  the  sea.  All  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains  are 
severed  with  perpetual  snow;  the  mean  height  of  the  snow-line  is 
*^  15,000  feet  on  the  southern,  and  18,000  feet  on  the  northern,  side 
of  the  principal  ridge.*    The  passes  over  the  Himalaya  are  at  a  stupen- 

*  The  superior  height  of  the  snow-line  on  the  northern  face  ot  the 
Hinialaya  is  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  much  greater  quantity  of  snow 
*tudi  ^dls  upon  the  souUiward  side  of  the  range.  The  prevalent  winds, 
t^^rooghoat  the  mountain-region,  are  from  the  southward,  and  the  mois- 
tsre  whidi  they  bring  with  them  is  discharged  chiefly  upon  the  southern 
(^  of  the  barrier.  The  winds  that  blow  from  the  northward,  passing 
ovn*  the  plains  of  the  interior,  are  comparatively  dry.  The  radiation 
0^  heat  from  the  elevated  Tibetan  plateau  tends  to  a  similar  result. 
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doas  eleratioo,*  some  of  them  heiDg  18,000  feet  abore  the  sea,  and  k- 
veral  exceeding  15,000  feet. 

The  Altai  MowaUiins,  which  are  next  in  importance  among  the  moon- 
tain-systems  of  this  continent,  extend  to  the  noithwazd  of  Sie  Mongo- 
lian plateau,  and  embrace  several  distinct  and  litde-known  nuoges, 
spread  over  a  vast  tract  of  conntrjr.  Their  average  elevation  does  not 
exceed  from  5000  to  7 GOO  feet:  Mount  BielMkheu,  the  highest  known 
summit,  towards  the  western  part  of  the  s^rstem,  is  11,000  iatX  in  height, 
and  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

The  chains  of  the  Tkian-shan  and  the  Kuem-im,  which  extend  through 
the  most  central  parts  of  Asia,  intermediate  between  the  systems  of  &e 
Altai  and  the  Himalaya,  are  little  known,  bat  are  probably  not  less  than 
from  15,000  to  20,000  feet  in  their  higher  portions.  Some  of  the  sam- 
mits  in  the  Thian-shan  chain  are  active  volcanoes.  TbG  Kuen-lon  fonns 
the  northern  border  of  the  plateau  of  Tibet. 

The  Altai  and  Himalaya  Mountains  border  the  high  table-lands  of 
interior  Asia  upon  the  north  and  south  ;  upon  the  eastern  side  of  these 
elevated  regions  are  the  chains  of  the  Khin-ghan,  In-shttn^  and  Yumg-Ungy 
the  latter  of  which  (upon  the  frontier  of  China  and  Tibet)  are  very  ele- 
vated, and  rise  above  the  snow-line.  The  Pe-Ung  and  Nan-ling  (or 
Northern  and  Southern  Mountains) — two  ranges  which  extend  thiongh 
China  from  west  to  east — are  advanced  spars  from  the  eastern  borders 
of  the  table-land,  and  reach  nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 

Upon  the  west,  the  table-lands  of  interior  Asia  descend  by  a  gradual 
slope  towards  the  low  plains  of  Turkestan, — except  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  elevated  region,,  where  the  chain  of  the  Bdoor-tagh  (on 
the  western  side  of  the  plateau  of  Pamer)  is  from  18,000  to  20,000  feet 
in  height,  and  is  traversed  only  by  formidable  passes,  which  lie  between 
the  snow-covered  summits  of  the  surrounding  peaks. 

The  high  region  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  (the  summits  of  which  are  from 
18,000  to  20,000  feet  above  the  sea)  forms  a  mountain-knot  or  group,  in 
which  the  Himalaya,  the  Beloor-tagh,  and  other  chains,  unite  :  this  tract 
connects  the  elevated  plateaus  of  Central  Asia  with  those  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  continent  The  'Parcpamisan  and  Caspian  Mountains 
extend  hence  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the  northern  borders  of  the 
plateau  of  Iran;  Mount  Demavend,  in  the  latter  chain  (near  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea),  is  14,700  feet  in  height.  The 
Mountains  of  Zagros,  along  the  western  side  of  the  same  plateau,  are 
from  6000  to  9000  feet  in  average  elevation,  and  descend  by  saccessive 
terraces  towards  the  plains  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  shores  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  The  Soleimaun  Mountains  bound  the  plateau  of  Afghanistan 
on  the  east,  and  arc  of  considerable  elevation. 

The  highest  among  the  mountains  of  Armenia  is  Agri-dagh,  or -Mow' 
Ararat,  which  rises  to  17,260  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  The  average  height  of  the  chain  of  Taurus,  in  Asia 
Minor,  does  not  exceed  from  4000  to  5000  feet ;  but  the  summit  oi 
Mount  ArgtKus  (or  Arjish-daghy,  which  rises  on  the  high  plateau  in  the 
interior  of  the  peninsula,  is  13,100  feet  above  the  sea.  .      . 

Near  its  eastern  extremity  the  chain  of  Tatirus  is  oonnected  with  tne 
Mountains  of  Lebanon,  which  extend  in  a  north  and  south  diref***^ 
along  the  coast  of  Syria  ;  Mount  Hermon,  their  loftiest  summit,  i* 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  borders  on  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 
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The  momitaiii-STStem  of  Lebanon  stretches  southward  through  Pales- 
tine, aDd  is  prolonged  by  the  ranges  of  Mount  Seir  into  the  small  pe- 
ninsula of  Sinai,  at  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea.  The  highest  peak  of  the 
Sinai  mountains  is  9300  feet  above  the  sea.  Mountain-ranges  of  mode- 
rate elevation  extend  aionnd  the  shores  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula. 

lo  the  peniosala  of  Hindoostan,  or  Western  India,  are  the  chains  of 
the  AnuniBit  Vwdh^  and  Sautpoora  MoiuUamg,  and  the  Eastern  and 
Weriem  Ghauts.  In  most  of  these  the  average  height  is  from  2500  to 
3000  feet  above  the  sea;  the  Ghauts  attain  a  greater  elevation,  and 
along  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  their  higher  summits  are  about 
8000  feet. 

Several  ranges  extend  in  a  north  and  south  direction  through  the 
soatb-eastem  or  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  and  form  the  Mountains  of 
Aracanf  the  Mountains  of  Siam,  the  Mountains  of  Camboja,  and  the 
Momitaiiu  ofAnam.  The  altitude  of  these  is  unknown,  but  is  probably 
inconsiderable,  excepting  towards  their  northern  extremities,  where  they 
are  connected  with  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Tibetan  plateau  and 
tbe  adjacent  mountains  of  the  Chinese  frontier. 

Towards  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  continent,  a  chain  of  high 
mountains  extends  through  the  peninsula  of  Kamschatka ;  several  of 
these  are  volcanoes,  the  highest  of  which  exceeds  16,000  feet  in  altitude. 
The  mountains  of  Asia,  vast  as  they  are  in  extent,  and  stupendous  as 
is  their  elevation,  are  yet  subordinate  in  importance  to  the  immense 
table-lands  of  this  continent,  which  impart  to  it  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  its  formation,  and  around  which  the  mountain-chains  every- 
where group  themselves.  Even  the  higher  portions  of  the  Himalaya 
are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  the  advanced  spars  or  offshoots  of  the 
jilateaa  of  Tibet,  than  as  forming  parts  of  a  true  mountain-chain,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term. 

(456.)  Lowland-plains, — The  Plain  of  Siberia^  in  the 
BOrth  of  Asia,  stretches  from  the  foot  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  continent,  and  from 
the  northern  slopes  of  tbe  Altai  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Only  its  southern  portion,  between  the  50th  and 
60th  parallels,  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  towards  the 
immediate  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  it  forms  a  succession  of 
desert  tracts  called  the  tundra^  which  in  summer  are  covered 
with  moss,  and  interspersed  with  innumerable  lakes  and 
marshes,  and  in  winter  are  buried  under  a  solid  covering  of 
ice.  The  eastern  half  of  the  Siberian  plain  is  less  uniformly 
'erel  than  its  western  portion,  and  is  more  generally  covered 
kvith.  forests.  The  south-western  part  of  Siberia  contains 
the  extensive  steppes  of  Barabinsk  and  Ishim,  lying  on 
either  side  of  tbe  course  of  the  river  Irtish. 

The  FUdn  of  Turkestan  extends  from  the  south-western 
iizuts  of  Siberia  to  the  mountains  which  form  the  northf"' 
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border  of  the  plateau  of  Iran,  and  includes  the  basin  of  the 
Sea  of  Aral.  Its  northern  part  contains  the  extensive  steppe 
of  the  Khirghiz,  which  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  steppes  of  the  European  lowland 
(Art.  31).  Between  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas  is  a  tract 
called  the  Ust-Urt,  a  high  and  barren  plateau,  640  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea :  to  the  south  of  this  is  the  desert  of  Eha- 
resm,  or  Khiva  (lying  to  the  west  of  the  river  Oxus),  and  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Aral  are  the  deserts  of  Kizil-koum  and 
Kara-koum,  separated  by  the  course  of  the  Sihoon.  But 
the  more  eastern  parts  of  Turkestan,  towards  the  region  of 
the  central  plateaus,  are  hilly  districts,  and  contain  nume- 
rous fertile  plains  and  valleys. 

Besides  these  two  great  lowlands  there  are  the  Plains  of 
China,  Tonquin,  Siam,  Pegu,  Hindoostan  or  Northern  India, 
Sinde,  Babylonia  (or  Irak-Arabi),  and  Mesopotamia  (or  Al- 
jezireh). 

The  Plain  of  China  embraces  the  north-eastern  port  of  the  ooantiy  of 
that  name,  extending  from  the  shores  of  the  East  and  Yellow  Seas  to  a 
distance  of  500  miles  inland  :  it  is  well  watered,  and  is  one  of  the  best- 
cultivated  and  most  popnlons  tracts  on  the  globe. 

The  Plains  of  Tonquin  and  Siam  lie  round  the  heads  of  the  gulfs  of 
those  names,  and  the  Plain  of  Pegu  (or  Bnrmah)  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Gnlf  of  Martaban ;  all  of  these  are  well-watered  and  highly  fertile 
tracts. 

The  Plain  of  Hindoostan  separates  the  table-lands  of  Sonthem  India 
from  the  region  of  the  HimoJaya  mountains,  and  is  a  fertile  lowland, 
watered  by  the  river  Ganges  and  its  tributaries.  To  the  west  of  the 
plain  of  the  Ganges  is  an  immense  sandy  tract,  called  the  Great  Indiaa 
Desert,  which  extends  nearly  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Indus.  The  P^in 
of  Sitide  embraces  the  lower  portion  of  the  course  of  the  Indus,  and  is 
only  of  moderate  fertility. 

The  Plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  embrace  the  greater  portion 
of  the  countries  watered  by  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The  plain 
of  Mesopotamia,  bounded  by  the  upper  courses  of  these  rivers,  is  mostly 
barren  ;  but  the  Babylonian  plain,  situated  towards  their  mouths  and 
extending  around  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  possesses  great  natural 
fertility,  though  now  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  only  productive  to  an 
extremely  limited  extent  Immediately  to  the  west  of  the  Enphratea 
begins  die  Syrian  Desert,  which  extends  thence  to  the  moontain-regioa 
of  the  Syrian  coast. 

A  narrow  belt  of  lowland,  called  the  Tehama,  extends  around  three 
sides  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea ;  this 
is  a  hot,  dry,  and  sterile  tract. 

(457.)  Deserts, —  The  principal  of  these  have  been  already  mentioned. 
The  Desert  of  Gohi  or  Shamo,  in  the  central  parts  of  the  continent,  is 
covered  with  a  short  thin  grass,  and  contains  numerous  lakes  ao° 
Borings,  the  water  of  which,  owing  to  the  saline  quality  of  the  soil,^ 
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80  brackish  as  to  be  scarcely  drinkable.  Its  lowest  portions  are  covered 
with  sand,  and  abound  in  salt,  and  a  space  of  twenty  miles  immediately 
to  the  north  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China  consists  of  loose  and  shifting 
sand,  raised  into  waves  by  the  atction  of  the  wind. 

The  Oreat  Indian  Desert  extends  eastward  from  the  lower  course  of 
the  river  Xndos  to  the  foot  of  the  Aravulli  monntains,  a  distance  of  more 
than  300  miles,  and  comprises  an  area  of  1 50,000  square  miles.  But  the 
whole  of  this  is  not  absolutely  sterile.  In  its  worst  portion  the  desert 
forms  a  succession  of  sand-hills,  divided  by  valleys  in  which  scanty  crops 
of  grain  may  be  raised  during  and  immediately  after  the  rainy  season. 
When  the  intense  beats  of  summer  have  burnt  up  the  scanty  vegetation 
of  shrubs  and  grass  with  which  the  hillocks  are  covered,  the  fine  sand  is 
blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  hills  and  valleys  alternately  shift  their 
position ;  the  region  then  becomes  an  uninhabitable  waste,  which  only  the 
camel  can  cross  with  safety.  The  rains  here  are  slight  and  irregular, 
bat  a  few  wells  are  found  at  wide  intervals,  consisting  of  hollows  in  the 
sandstone  rock,  within  which  the  rain-water  collects. 

To  the  southward  of  Afghanistan  are  the  JDeaerta  of  Seisian  and 
Mekran;  and  further  west,  on  the  plateau  of  Iran,  is  the  Great  Salt 
Desert  of  Persia,  the  soil  of  which  is  covered  with  a  saline  e£9orescence, 
sod  bears  a  vegetation  of  saliferous  plants.  In  the  more  southern  part 
of  the  plateau  is  the  Desert  ofKirman. 

The  Desert  of  Al-jezirek  or  Mesopotamia  (between  the  Tigris  and 
Eaphrates)  bears  for  the  most  part  only  coarse  grass,  thorny  shrubs,  and 
vast  quantities  of  wormwood,  but  is  interspersed  with  fertile  tracts.  The 
Syrian  Desert,  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  is  mostly  dry  and  gravelly, 
and  is  covered  with  grass  and  wild  flowers  during  the  brief  rains  of  winter 
and  spring :  to  the  south  it  extends  into  the  deserts  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula. 

The  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  Arabia  consists  of  high  desert 
plains,  destitute  of  running  water,  and  in  many  places  forming  immense 
tracts  of  loose  drift-sand,  which  is  continually  changing  its  position,  and 
presents  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  intercourse  of  the  sur- 
ronnding  nations.  The  district  of  Nejd,  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
peninsula,  has  an  undulating  and  rocky  surface,  intersected  by  ranges 
>f  hijis,  as  well  as  varied  by  the  occurrence  of  broken  groups  and  isolated 
)eaks. 

In  the  north-western  part  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  frontier  of  Syria, 
s  the  stony  tract  of  Arabia  Petnea,  which  consists  of  a  hard  gravelly  and 
ocky  plateau,  intersected  by  dark  and  barren  mountains  of  considerable 
if  ight,  and  furrowed  by  the  beds  of  winter  torrents.  This  regions  wears 
Ji  aspect  of  extreme  desolation,  and  is  very  thinly  inhabited. 
Besides  the  above  are  the  deserts  and  steppes  of  Turkestan,  with  the 
nndra  of  northern  Siberia,  already  noticed  (Art  456).  The  whole  of 
?ies5  regions,  however,  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  entire  ex- 
mt  of  thia  vast  continent,  which  includes  every  variety  of  surface, 
nil  comprises  many  of  the  most  fertile  and  populous  districts  on  the 
'obe. 

(458.)  Rivers. — The  river-systems  of  Asia  surpass  in 
xtent  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the  Old  World,    The 
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drainage  of  a  large  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent — probably 
not  less  than  four  and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles — is, 
however,  unconnected  with  any  of  the  surrounding  oceans, 
but  is  received  into  inland  seas  or  lakes,  of  which  the 
Caspian  and  Aral  possess  the  most  extensive  basins.  This 
region  of  inland  drainage  stretches  through  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  continent,  from  the  mountains  which  border  the 
Mongolian  plateau  on  the  east  to  the  frontiers  of  Europe  on 
the  west,  where  it  unites  with  the  basin  of  the  Volga>  the 
river  which  carries  the  largest  supply  of  water  to  the  Caspian. 
The  Arabian  peninsula,  together  with  some  considerable 
tracts  in  the  interior  of  Persia,  and  the  desert  regions  of 
the  Mongolian  highland  and  other  parts  of  the  continent^ 
are  destitute  of  any  perennial  streams. 

But  the  greater  number  of  the  large  rivers  of  Asia  have 
their  origin  in  the  mountains  which  border  its  interior  pla- 
teaus, and  flow  through  the  surrounding  lowlands  into  the 
seas  that  lie  around  its  northern,  eastern,  and  southern 
coasts. 

Of  the  riyers^otom^  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  the  principal  are, — the  Obi, 
2600  miles  in  length ;  its  chief  tributary  is  the  Irtish,  which  collects 
the  waters  of  the  Ishim,  the  Tobol,  and  niunerons  other  streams  : — 
the  Yeneseif  2900  miles,  which  is  joined  by  the  Angara  or  Upper  Tan> 
gooska  (flowing  from  Lake  Baikal),  the  Middle  Tangouska,  and  the 
Lower  Tungouska:  —  and  the  LenOy  2500  miles,  which  receives  the 
Yitim,  Olekjma,  Aldan,  Viliui,  and  many  other  tributaries.*  The  Obi, 
Yenesei,  and  Lena,  all  rise  in  the  mountains  of  the  Altai  system,  sad. 
flow  through  the  Siberian  plain.  Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  climate, 
their  waters  are  frozen  during  great  part  of  the  year,  and  they  are  hence 
of  little  use  for  the  purposes  of  navigation*  The  southern  or  upper 
portions  of  their  streams  become  free  from  ice  at  an  earlier  period  of  ^le 
season  than  their  lower  courses,  and  the  waters,  thus  impeded  in  their 
flow,  spread  out  in  interminable  marshes  and  swamps.  Ilie  Obi,  which 
drains  1,250,000  square  miles,  has  probably  the  largest  basin  of  any  river 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

Rivers  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Pacific.-^  The  Amour  or  SojfoHen, 
2300  miles,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Tartary : — the  Hwang-ho^^eOQ 
miles,  and  the  Yang^tsze-kiang,  3200  miles,  both  flowing  into  the  £ast 
Sea  (off  the  coast  of  China)  : — the  Choo-kiang  (or  river  of  Canton), 
1100  miles,  into  the  China  Sea : — the  Sang-koi,  into  the  Gulf  of  Xoq- 
quin: — the  May-kuang  or  Mekon,  into  the  China  Sea :~  and  the 
Meinam  (900  miles),  into  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

The  Ainour  is  formed  by  two  great  arms,  the  Chilka  and  the  Argan, 
which  unite  on  the  Mongolian  plateau  ;  it  aft-erwards  flows  through  the 
hilly  region  of  Manchooria,  receiving  the  Songari  and  other  streams. 
The  Hwang-ho  and  Yang-tsze>kiang,  with  their  numerous  tribatariess 
water  almost  the  whole  of  China ;  in  their  lower  courses,  which  approach 
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tnthin  less  than  100  mfles  of  one  another,  they  flow  through  the  fertile 
Chinese  plain,  and  are  the  scene  of  an  immense  traffic  Near  its  mouth 
theTang-tsze-kiang  is  two  miles  wide,  and  the  influence  of  the  tide  extends 
foar  handred  miles  up  its  stream. 

Rivers  belonging  to  the  b(isin  of  the  Indian  Ocean, —  The  Saluen,  and 
tlie  Irawady  (1200  miles),  both  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Martaban ;— the 
Brahmapootra^  the  Ganges  (1500  miles),  the  Mahanudtfy,  the  Godavery, 
the  Krishna,  and  the  Cauvery,  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal ; — the  Tapiy  and 
the  Nerbudda,  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay ;  —the  Indus  (1700  miles),  into 
the  Arabian  Sea ;  —  and  the  united  Euphrates  and  Tigris^  into  the 
Peisian  Gulf. 

The  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  which  are  two  of  the  most  important  riTers 
of  Asia,  both  water  the  northern  portion  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  The 
Ganges  rises  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and 
flows  in  a  south-easterly  course  through  the  plain  of  Hindoostan,  collect- 
ing on  its  way  the  streams  of  the  Jumna,  the  Chumbul,  and  the  Sone,  on 
its  right  bank,  and  those  of  the  Goomtee,  the  Gogra,  the  Gunduck,  and 
the  Coogy,  on  the  left.  At  its  mouth  it  divides  into  numerous  arms, 
which  enclose  a  delta  of  inmiense  extent :  its  most  western  arm,  called 
the  Hooghly,  upon  which  Calcutta  is  built,  is  the  only  one  that  is 
usually  navigated.  The  Ganges  is  ascended  by  steamers  as  high  as 
Allahabad  (at  the  junction  of  the  Jumna,  more  than  800  miles  above 
its  mouth),  and  is  navigable  for  boats  up  to  its  descent  from  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  Indus  rises  on  the  plateau  of  Tibet,  to  the  northward  of  the  Hima- 
laya Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  1.5,000  feet,  and  passes 
round  the  western  extremity  of  the  chain  before  assuming  a  southerly 
course.  About  470  miles  above  its  mouth  the  Indus  receives  on  its  left 
hank  the  river  Chenaub,  which  collects  the  waters  of  the  five  streams  of 
the  Jeloum,  the  Chenaub,  the  Ravee,  the  Beyas,  and  the  Sutlej.  The 
hist-mentioned  of  these  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, and  flows  through  a  ravine  3000  feet  in  depth.  The  Jeloum  flows 
in  its  upper  course  through  the  beautiful  valley  of  Cashmere,  bordered  on 
lither  side  by  stupendous  mountains,  and  watered  by  several  small  lakes. 
rhe  district  watered  by  the  five  rivers  above  mentioned  is  called  the 
Punjaub*  The  only  considerable  tributary  of  the  Indus  on  its  right 
>ank  is  the  Caubul  river.  At  its  mouth  the  Indus  forms  a  delta,  of 
-mailer  extent  than  iat  of  the  Ganges.  All  the  chief  tributaries  of 
he  nyer^  as  well  as  its  main  stream,  are  navigable  through  nearly  their 
entire  length;  steam-boats  of  considerable  size  can  ascend  to  more 
han  500  miles  distance  from  the  sea,  and  smaller  vessels  to  500  miles 

The  Tigris,  1100  miles,  and  the  Euphrates,  1700  miles,  unite  in  the 
ingle  stream  of  the  Shat-el- Arab,  which  has  a  course  of  about  100  miles 
o  the  bead  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Both  rivers  are  navigable,  and  can  be 
Lscended  by  steamers  to  a  considerable  distance  inland. 


*  Properly,  Penyab,   or   five  rivers:   similarly,  the  tract  between 
wo  contiguons  streams  is  distinguished  in  India  as  the  ThMth,  or  two 


ivera. 
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Tbe  longest  river  upon  the  western  coasts  of  Asia  is  the  KizU'Imaky 
about  500  miles,  which  flows  through  Asia  Minor  into  the  Black  Sea. 

Inland  rivers. — The  Caspian  Sea  receives  the  waters  of  the  river  Kour, 

550  miles,  with  its  tributary,  tbe  Aras The  Amoo  or  Jikoon  (ancient 

Oxas),  1300  miles,  and  the  Sir  or  Sihoon  (ancient  Jaxartes),  1150  miles, 
both  flow  into  the  sea  of  Aral.— The  Tarim  or  Ergheu,  900  miles,  flows 
into  the  Iiake  of  Lop,  in  the  centre  of  the  continent — The  Yarrow, 
or  Sanpoo,  a  large  river  which  crosses  the  plateau  of  Tibet  from 
west  to  east,  is  believed  to  join  the  upper  course  of  the  Brahmapootra. 
—  The  Hebmmd,  600  miles,  which  rises  on  the  plateau  of  Afghanistan, 
fiills  into  Lake  Zurrah ;  the  Jordan^  in  Palestine,  into  the  Deiul  Sea. 

(459.)  LaJtes, — These  are  most  numerous  on  the  high 
plateaus  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  or  among  the 
mountainous  tracts  which  lie  around  their  borders.  The 
Caspian  Sea,  however,  lies  in  a  depressed  region  (Art  15), 
and  the  Sea  of  Aral  is  onlj  at  a  trifling  elevation. 

The  Sea  of  Arcdy  about  26flOO  square  miles  in  area,  is 
shallow,  and  its  water  slightly  salt ;  it  is,  next  to  the  Cas- 
pian, the  largest  salt-water  lake  on  the  globe. —  Lake  Baikal^ 
situated  among  the  northern  offsets  of  the  Altai  mountain- 
system,  has  an  area  of  about  15,(X)0  square  miles,  and  lies 
at  an  elevation  of  1420  feet  above  the  sea :  its  water  is 
fresh,  and  abounds  in  fish,  which  include  sturgeons,  seals, 
and  a  species  of  herring.  It  is  annually  ^ozen  over  for  a 
period  of  five  or  six  months,  and  may  be  traversed  on 
sledges. 

The  other  principal  lakes  of  Asia  are  Zaisang,  Oubsa,  Balkashi  or 
Tengiz,  Issyk,  Bosteng,  Lop,  Koko-nor,  Bouka-nor,  and  Tengri- 
nor  —  all  on  or  adjacent  to  the  high  plateaus  in  the  interior  of  tbe  con- 
tinent;— Tong-ting  and  Poyang,  in  China; — Zurrah  and  Bakhtegan 
(both  salt),  on  the  plateaus  of  Afghanistan  and  Persia;  — Ummiyaii. 
Van,  and  Goukcha  (the  two  former  of  which  are  salt),  on  tfie  Ajmenian 
table-land ;— the  salt-lake  of  Koch-hissar,  in  Asia  Minor; — with  Lake 
Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Palestine.  Lake  Tiberias,  or  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  is  fresh,  and  abounds  in  fish ;  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  so 
intensely  salt  as  to  be  wholly  devoid  of  animal  life,  and  are  only  ex- 
ceeded in  saltness  by  those  of  Lake  Urumiyah.  Salt  lakes  are  also 
numerous  in  the  steppes  of  the  Siberian  plain. 

(460.)  Islands. — Cyprus,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
about  3000  square  miles  in  area,  is  mountainous  and  fertilu 
— ^Rhodes,  Scarpanto,  Kos,  Samo,  Khio,  Mitylene,  and  nu- 
merous  others  situated  off  the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 
are  all  hilly  and  fertile. 

The  Liakhov  Islands,  lying  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  off  the 
north  coasts  of  Ausia,  embrace  Kotelnoi,  Fadievsk,  New  Si- 
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beru,  LiakhoY,  and  others :  fossil  iroiy,  consisting  of  huge 
nammoth  bones  and  tusks,  is  found  in  immense  quantities 
OB  these  islands  and  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  continent. 
The  Bear  Islands  are  a  small  group  further  to  the  eastward. 
On  the  east  side  of  Asia  are  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  Kurile 
Islands,  Tarakai  or  Sagalien  Island,  Jesso,  the  Japan 
Isbds,  the  Loo'choo  Islands,  Formosa,  Hainan,  and  the 
Qinnerous  groups  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago. 

The  AieuHan  and  KurUe  Islands  are  high,  rocky,  and 
volcanic;  several  active  volcanoes  occur  in  either  group. — 
Tarakai  or  SagaUen^  a  long  and  narrow  island  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
rirer  Amour,  is  high  in  the  interior.  —  Jesso,  a  mountainous 
island  further  to  the  south,  is  divided  from  Tarakai  by  the 
Strait  of  liftFerouse,  and  from  Japan  by  the  Strait  of  Sangar. 

Hie  Japan  Islands  embrace  Niphon,  Sikokf,  Kiusiu,  and 
mj  of  smaller  size — all  hilly,  fertile,  and  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams.  Niphon,  the  largest,  is  more  than  850 
Diiles  in  length,  and  upwards  of  90,000  square  miles  in  area : 
it  contains  chains  of  lofty  mountains,  among  which  are 
Krend  active  volcanoes. — The  Loo-choo  Islands  are  a  small 
ind  fertile  archipelago,  midway  between  Japan  and  For- 
jDosa ;  to  the  northward  of  the  group  is  Sulphur  Island,  an 
insular  volcano,  from  which  sulphureous  smoke  is  constantly 
mitted. — Formosa,  or  Taewan,  off  the  east  coast  of  China, 
2oO  miles  in  length,  has  a  range  of  lofty  mountains  running 
through  its  centre.  To  the  eastward  of  Formosa  is  the 
^p  of  the  Madjicosimah  Islands.  Hainan,  a  large  island, 
is  to  the  southward  of  China. 

The  East  Indian  Archipelago  embraces  an  immense 
onnber  of  islands  lying  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  Asia- 
tic continent,  and  intervening  between  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans,  which  communicate  by  numberless  straits 
>ad  channels  between  the  different  groups.  The  principal 
tmong  them  are  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Molucca  Islands, 
Celebes,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java,  and  a  long  chain  of  smaller 
islands  stretching  to  the  eastward  of  the  latter,  and  em- 
^ced  (with  Sumatra  and  Java)  under  the  general  name 
^the  Sunda  Islands.  Sumatra  and  Java  are  distinguished 
^  the  Greater — and  the  chain  to  the  eastward  of  the  latter 
te  the  Lesser —  Sunda  Islands. 

fhe  greater  number  of  these  islands  are  mountainous, 
▼ell-watered,  and  fertile.  Sumatra  has  a  high  chain  of  moun-* 
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tains  extending  along  its  west  coast,  the  principal  summits  of 
which  exceed  12,000  feet  in  altitude  :  high  mountains  also 
stretch  through  the  entire  length  of  Java.  The  whole  of 
the  Sunda  Islands,  and  likewise  the  groups  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  Molucca  Islands,  contain  numerous  active  volca- 
noes, of  which  Java  alone  has  thirty-eight.  In  fact,  a  great 
line  of  volcanic  agency  stretches  along  the  whole  eastern 
side  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  from  the  Aleutian  Islands 
and  the  peninsula  of  Kamschatka  on  the  north  to  the 
islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  on  the  south. 

On  the  south  of  Asia  are  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands, 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, — Ceylon,  to  the  southward  of  the  In- 
dian peninsula,  —  and  the  archipelagoes  of  the  Laccadivo 
and  Maldive  Islands,  further  to  the  west.  Ceylon,  whicli 
has  an  area  of  24,500  square  miles,  is  mountainous  in  tiie 
interior,  with  a  belt  of  lowland  round  the  coasts  :  its  highest 
point  is  upwards  of  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Maldive 
and  Laccadive  Islands  are  low  coral  reefs. 

(461.)  Climate,  —  Asia  exhibits  every  variety  of  climate 
from  the  intense  heats  of  the  torrid  zone  to  the  extreme 
and  long-continued  cold  of  the  arctic  regions.  In  a  general 
sense,  we  may  regard  it  as  forming  in  this  respect  three 
great  belts,  lying  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west.  The 
most  northern  of  these  (which  includes  the  Siberian  plain 
and  the  steppes  to  the  north  and  north-eastward  of  the  Sea 
of  Aral)  is  characterised  by  extreme  cold,  which  endure« 
for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  alternates  with  a  brief 
period  of  excessive  heat :  the  middle  zone  (embracing  the 
high  plateaus  in  the  interior  of  the  continent)  is  distin- 
guished by  a  cold  and  dry  climate :  and  the  southern  (which 
includes  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  great  mountain- 
chains,  and  sloping  towards  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
together  with  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago 
by  the  combined  prevalence  of  heat  and  moisture.  Or,  ir 
other  words,  northern  Asia  is  intensely  cold ;  middle  Asia  * 
cold  and  dry,  and  (owing  to  its  elevation)  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  piercing  winds ;  and  southern  Asia  hot  ai^- 
moist.  The  western  shores  of  the  continent,  bordering  <■- 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  have  a  warm  temperature,  and  • 
climate  resembling  that  of  southern  Europe;  the  easier 
coasts,  with  the  countries  sloping  towards  the  Pacific,  ar. 
distinguished  by  the  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  whiei 
they  experience  at  the  opposite  seasons  of  the  year. 
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The  coldest  portion  of  Asia  (and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  globe)  is  the 
district  which  extends  on  either  side  of  the  middle  and  lower  course  of  the 
rirer  Lena,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Siberian  plain.  At  YakutsJc  (lat. 
62^)  within  this  tract,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  13*4,  of 
SQinmer  61*7,  and  of  winter — 36*3  (a  difference  of  98^  between  the  op- 
posite seasons).  Here,  and  in  the  adjacent  regions  of  northern  and 
eastern  Siberia,  the  riyers  begin  to  freeze  early  in  September,  and  are 
not  free  from  ice  before  the  beginning  of  the  following  June.  During 
the  short  but  warm  summer  the  air  is,  in  general,  remarkably  calm  and 
free  from  wind,  bnt  its  stillness  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  violent 
thnnderstorms. 

The  hottest  parts  of  Asia  are  found  in  a  zone  which  stretches  across  the 
southern  portion  of  the  continent  (including  the  greater  part  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  the  southern  shores  of  Persia,  the  two  Indian  penin- 
sulas, and  the  sonth-westem  part  of  China),  with  the  northern  coasts  of 
Samatra,  Borneo,  and  Celebes,  and  the  entire  group  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Within  these  limits  the  mean  temperature  of  July  is  about 
81^°,  and  that  of  January  not  less  than  from  59°  to  77°.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  Calcutta  is  82*4,  the  mean  of  summer  86*7,  and 
that  of  winter  72*2  (a  range  of  only  14^<'  between  the  opposite  pe- 
riods of  the  year). 

In  Asia,  as  in  Europe,  in  advancing  from  west  to  east,  along  any  given 
P^el,  the  average  amount  of  annual  heat  becomes  gradually  less, 
^hile  the  extremes  of  summer  and  winter  temperature  increase.  The 
eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  China  exhibit  this  extreme  climate  in  a 
striking  manner :  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Canton  (in  lat  23° 
S')  is  69*8,  which  is  scarcely  more  than  two  degrees  higher  than  that  of 
Gibraltar  (67*4),  though  the  latter  place  is  situated  under  the  parallel  of 
}^°  Vy  or  thirteen  degrees  further  to  the  northward.  And  while  at 
Gibraltar  the  difference  between  the  mean  temperatures  of  smnmer  and 
rinter  is  only  19*8,  at  Canton  it  amounts  to  27*1.  Indeed,  the  summers 
''  Canton  are  hotter  than  those  of  Singapore  (within  little  more  than 
06  degree  of  the  equator),  and  the  winter  temperature  the  same  as 
^at  of  Algieriy  which  is  more  than  thirteen  degrees  further  to  the 
ortbward. 

Throoghout  all  southern  and  sonth-westem  Asia,  the  rains  fall  with 
(treme  violence  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  and  within  the  lapse 
r  a  few  days  (often,  indeed,  within  a  few  hours),  a  quantity  of  moisture 
precipitated  which  greatly  exceeds  the  whole  annual  amount  that 
iU  in  higher  latitudes.  At  Calcutta  the  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain 
noants  to  81  inches,  and  at  Bombay  as  much  as  16  inches  of  rain  is 
id  to  have  been  collected  within  24  hours.  During  the  rains  the 
''ers  become  swelled  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  channels  which 
(ring  several  months  of  the  year  present  to  view  only  dry  water-courses 
come  converted  into  rapid  torrents ;  these  frequently  overflow  their 
nks,  and  the  waters  sweep  before  them  everything  which  impedes 
i\r  course.  In  India,  the  rainy  season  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
ne  to  the  beginning  or  end  of  September,  and  heavy  rains  again  occur 
t)ut  Christmas ;  the  setting-in  of  the  wet  season  is  accompanied  by 
Men  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  violent  thun- 
-storms  prevail. 
Lu  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  in  general,  and  especially  in  the  ir 
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eastern  pe&intnla  and  the  islands  of  tiie  ISast  Indian  ArchipeU^\\\% 
low  grounds  near  the  coast  are  frequently  rendered  nnhealthj  from  the 
excess  of  moisture  and  the  dense  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  which  occa- 
sion malaria.  But  this  ceases  at  elevations  of  1000  feet  and  apvaids 
ftboye  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  climates  of  the  temperate  zone  are 
reached  upon  ascending  to  greater  heights.  Thus  the  Neilgheny  Hills, 
in  Southern  India,  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Ghauts  on  the  wesiem 
side  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  high  plain  of  Newera  Ellia,  in  the  interior 
of  Ceylon,  serve  as  sanitary  stations  for  recruiting  the  health  of  Euro- 
peaos  whose  constitutions  have  been  impaired  by  prolonged  leadeiitt 
upon  the  plains  of  the  coast. 
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(462.)  MineraHogy, — Nearly  eveiy  product  of  the  mineral  kingdom 
is  found  in  tho  wide-spread  continent  of  Asia,  or  within  the  adjacevA 
islands.  The  chains  of  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains  in  the  north, 
the  two  Indian  peninsulas  in  the  south  and  south-east,  with  the  adjacent 
islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  Japanese  group,  axe  tV 
regions  in  which  both  the  precious  and  the  more  useful  metals  are  found 
most  abundantly.  Gold  forms  the  characteristic  produce  of  the  Ur&l 
Mountains  (Art  60) ;  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  that  of  the  Altai  syftem  tyi 
the  adjacent  tracts  of  southern  Siberia.  Isx  India  and  the  ndghbonriog 
countries  of  south-eastern  Asia,  the  diamond  and  other  precious  stone^s 
together  with  gold,  quicksilver,  and  tin,  are  abundantly  found ;  silver,  in 
China ;  gold  and  precious  stones,  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  other  islandi 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago ;  copper  and  gold,  in  Japan.  Iron,  copper. 
and  lead,  arc  found  in  many  parts  of  Western  Asia.  Goal  is  abuDdaii> 
in  many  parts  of  Northern  India,  and  is  also  found  in  China,  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  and  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  East  Indies 
Among  mineral  products  of  less  importance  are  talc  (or  properly  mrcaX 
found  abundantly  in  Eastern  Siberia,  and  also  on  the  borders  <'• 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  in  Hindoostan,— tincal,  or  borax,  in  Tibet,— nim. 
in  Hindoostan, — asphalt,  or  bitumen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tV 
Dead  Sea  and  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, — petroleum,  or  naphtha,  neartc. 
shores  of  the  Caspian  and  in  other  parts  of  Western  Asia,  and  Iikewi5i.' 
in  Burmah, — and  amber  in  the  last-mentioned  countiy. 

The  countries  in  which  the  principal  mineral  productions  of  this  con 
tinent  occur  are  enumerated  in  the  following  Table :  — 

Diamond    .    •    •    •    Borneo,    Celebes,    Hindoostan^    Siberia  (Ur. 

Mountains). 
Oilier  precious  ^tone^*  Hindoostan,  Turkestan,  Siberia,  Chiaa,  andO; 

Ion. 


*  The  ruby  is  confined  to  Pegu  (in  the  peninsula  of  Eastern  In<iv. 
Ceylon,  China,  and  the  mountainous  districts  of  Turkestan;  the  ameth} 
and  topaz  occur  both  in  Ceylon  and  China  ;  the  turquoise,  ametb  ■ 
jasper,  topas,  cornelian,  agate,  and  many  others,  are  found  in  In>i 
Turkestan,  and  among  the  mountains  of  the  Altai  aad  HinuL. 
eystema. 
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(^ Siberia,  Borneo,  Tibet,  Tnnnan  (in  the  8.w.  of 

China),  Bnrmah,  Siam,  Malacca,  Coeliin<^hina, 
Tonqnin,  and  Japan. 
SSkt   .    .    •    •    »    Siberia,  China,  Armenia,  Asia  M iaor,  Bsraia. 
Quicktiber    •    .    .    Tibet,  Tnnnan,  and  Japan. 
Jn»     .    .    »    »    *    Asia  Ifinor,  Oeoirgia,  Armenia,    Persia,  Hin- 

doostan,  Siberia,  and  the  East  Indies  (chieflj 
in  the  smatl  island  of  BiUiton,  between  Su*> 
matra  and  Borneo). 
Copper     »    •    •    .     Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Siberia,  Hindoostan,  China, 

Japan,  Bersia,  and  the  East  Indies. 
Itad  •    •    .    •    «    Siberia,  Armenia,  .Hindoostan,  China,  Siam,  and 

Japan. 
Tni    •    •    •    «    «    Burmah,  Anam,  Malacca,  the  small  island  of  Banca 

(to  the  east  of  Sumatra),  and  the  island  of 
Celebes. 
Cm/  •    »    •    «    «    Hindoostan,  China*  Japan,    Syria,  East  Indian 

Archipelago,  and  Burmah. 
^    •    •    •     •    •    Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  Hindoostan,  Central  Asia, 

China,  Siberia,  and  Bast  Indian  Archipelago. 

(469w)  Vegeiaiiom, — The  vegetable  productions  of  Asia  are  equally 
varied  as  its  sarfade  and  dimate.  Tltt^  great  botanical  regions  may 
V  distingmshed)  eoinci^Og  with  the  three  zones  of  climate  aboTe  no- 
^KtAz-^Jini,  the  iMrihem  plains,  in  which  the  vegetation  is  scanty, 
iMi  bqrond  the  €Oth  paraUel  is  confined  chiefly  to  mosses  and  lichens  ; 
"tecoiuB^  the  tabMands  of  the  interior,  in  which  the  larger  kinds  of 
timber  are  flcairce,  bat  which  abonnd  in  grasses ;  -^  and  thirdly,  the 
loitheni  and  the  aouth^eastem  parts  of  the  continent,  with  the  adjacent 
isbmde,  which  abound  in  aU  the  richest  and  most  varied  productions  of 
tbe  Ti^^etable  wwld. 

In  the  aoathem  parts  of  Siberia  aife  extensive  forests  of  pine,  birch, 
and  other  hardy  trees,  but  these  gradually  become  stunted  in  advancing 
to  the  northward,  and  beyond  the  parallel  of  60^  the  ground  is  perpetu^ 
sUj  finaen  at  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  Vast  forests  of  larch  clothe 
tile  sides  of  the  Aldan  Mountains,  and  reach  in  the  parallel  of  61°  to  a 
beiglit  of  2200  feet  above  the  sea.  In  a  few  places,  Uees  grow  and  com 
npeosevm  at  70°  n.  latitude ;  but  the  ground  is  there  buried  under  snow  for 
tune  or  ten  months  of  the  year,  and  in  the  extreme  north  are  the  bound- 
less swampe  and  marshes  of  the  tundra,  in  which  lakes  both  of  salt  and 
Ml  water  abound.  As  soon  as  the  snow  is  melted  by  the  sun,  these 
extensive  morasses  are  covered  with  coarse  grass  and  rushes,  while  mosses 
and  fichena,  mixed  with  dwarf  willows,  and  numerous  saline  plants, 
docfaethe  plaina. 

In  the  coantriea  of  southern  Asia  is  to  be  found  the  most  profase  luxu- 
nsoce  of  vegetation.  The  sides  of  the  hiUs  are  clothed  with  forests 
of  oak,  birch,  chestnut,  cypress,  and  the  varieties  of  the  pine  tribe  : 
lover  down  are  found  the  poplar,  the  teak-wood,  ebony,  iron-wood^ 
ittdal^wood,  rosewood,  the  different  species  of  palms,  the  almond,  apple, 
■prieot,  banana,  bread-fruit,  citron,  orange,  and  Indian  fig  (or  banyan- 
tree)  ;  together  with  the  cotton-plant,  the  coffee-tree,  the  tea-plant,  the 
time,  malberry,  olive,  plum,  pear,  pomegranate  ;  the  sugar-cane,  tama* 
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rind.  Tine,  walnut ;  and  an  immense  varietj  of  others,  .including  nu- 
merous kinds  of  grain  and  leguminous  plants,  and  numberless  firuits  and 
flowers  of  the  most  diversifled  description. 

Rice  flourishes  in  the  plains  all  over  the  southern  portion. of  the  con- 
tinent (to  the  south  of  the  40th  parallel),  and  grows  even  on  the 
high  plateau  of  Tibet  t  in  the  two  Indian  peninsulas,  and  also  m 
China  and  the  islands  of  the  £astem  Archipelago,  it  forms  the  most 
ordinary  article  of  food,  and  supports  the  great  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  south-western  Asia  (induding  Arabia,  Syria,  and  the 
western  districts  of  Persia)  the  date-palm  has  its  priocipal  jeat«  The 
yine  grows  all  over  the  soutbem  hajf  of  the  continent :  the  tea-plant 
is  linkitcd  to  its  soulh-eastera  shores  and  the  islands pf  (he, Japaa  group. 

The  elevated  mountain-chains  of  Asia  exhibit  in  succession  the  Te- 
getation  of  different  zones  of  climate.  Upon  th^  sQutbern  slopes  of 
the  Himalaya,  the  character  of  the  vegetation  is  tropical  up  to  about 
4000  feet  above  the  sea,  though  at  the  height  of  3000  feet  a  few  of 
the  forms  of  temperate  climates  begin  to  appear.  With  tUe  .succes- 
sive ascent  to  higher  regions,  trees  of  the  deciduous  kind  become 
common ;  and  the  middle  region,  l^etween  5000  and  900Q  feet,  pro- 
duces oaks,  sycamores,  elmsy  and  pines,  together  with  roses,  honey- 
suckles, and  many  other  plants  of  European  forms,  though  of  distinct 
species,  besides  the  scarlet  rhododendron,  which  is  most  abundant  ac 
these  altitudes.  Many  of  the  above,  with  various  pines,  prevail  in  th« 
upper  parts  of  the  forest  at  between  BOOO  and  1 1,500  feet  above  the  sea, 
at  which  elevation  trees  cease.  Above  this  height  the  vegetation  becomes 
chiefly  herbaceous,  few  shrubs  ascending  to  14,000  feet,  and  between 
17,000  and  18,000  feet  vegetable  life  altogether  ceases. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  vegetation  more  luxuriantly  developed,  or 
more  rich  in  its  varieties,  than  in  the  vast  archipelago  which  lies  to  the 
south-eastward  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  This  is  especially  the  region 
of  the  spices, — the  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  clove ;  with  iia« 
merous  gums,  dye-woods,  aromatic  plants,  and  medicinal  herbs.  Here, 
too,  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  sago-tree,  yam,  papatw, 
and  banana,  all  flourish,  and  among  the  flowers  is  the  gigantic  J2a^Eesui, 
with  a  corolla  of  three  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

(464.)  Zoology. — Asia  is  richer  in  mammalia  than  any  oBier  division 
of  the  globe :  nearly  all  the  larger  quadrupeds,  and  the  higher  fonns  of 
animal  life  in  general,  are  found  in  this  continent,  and  a  large  pfofxstion 
of  them  are  peculiar  to  it. 

Among  domesticated  quadrupeds,  the  ox,  horse,  camel,  goat,  and  «sa» 
are  all  natives  of  Asia ;  sheep  are  numerous,  but  are  probably  not  indi* 
genous.  The  camel  extends  nearly  as  far  north  as  Lake  Baikal  •  tKe 
rein-deer  and  elk  frequent  the  northern  plains ;  numerous  varieties  of  the 
ox  (Including  the  common  ox,  the  aurochs,  bafialo,  and  yaik)  are  reared 
in  immense  numbers  by  the  Tartar  nations  who  inhabit  the  upland  plains 
of  the  interior ;  and  the  different  species  of  deer  and  antelopes  sabovind 
in  the  western  and  south-western  regions.  The  horse  and  the  ass  art 
found  all  over  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  the  continent,  and  tbt> 
wild  ass,  which  in  summer  feeds  in  the  plains  to  the  uOTth  and  east  o: 
Lake  Aral,  in  autumn  migrates  in  vast  herds  to  the  north  of  India^  and 
even  to  Persia, 
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The  elephant,  which  dwells  in  the  south-east  of  Asia  and  in  some  of 
the  smaller  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  is  not  found  to  the  west 
of  India,  nor  to  the  north  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  :  the  rhinoceros 
occurs  within  the  same  limits  as  the  elephant.   Among  carnivorous  qua- 
drupeds are  the  lion,  the  tiger,  leopard,  panther,  and  ounce,  of  the  cat 
genus, — and  the  wolf,  hyena,  and  jackid,  of  the  dog  tribe.    The  lion  is 
now  restricted  to  the  region  which  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  to  the  western  coasts  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  includ- 
ing the  deserts  of  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  Hindoostan.    The  tiger  has 
a  more  extensive  range,  and  inhabits  all  the  middle  and  south-eastern  di- 
visions of  the  continent.    The  hjena,  and  also  the  jackal,  belong  to  the 
western  half  of  southern  Asia ;  the  wolf  frequents  the  northern  and  western 
plains,  and  is  found  in  a  range  of  country  extending  from  Siberia, 
tbroogh  Turkestan,  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.     The  dog  and 
the  fox  are  common  all  over  the  continent,  and  present  numerous  va- 
rieties; in  Kamschatka  and  some  parts  of  Siberia  the  former  animal 
is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  is  trained  to  draw  the  hedges  over  the 
T8st  plains  of  ice  and  frozen  snow. 

Numerous  fiir-bearing  animals  occur  in  Siberia,  including  the  bear, 
glutton,  badger,  wolf,  fox,  lynx,  pole-cat,  weasel,  ermine,  marten,  otter, 
sable,  squirrel,  beaver,  hare,  and  the  rein-deer  :  many  of  these  belong  also 
to  the  northern  regions  of  Europe  (Art.  70).  The  quadrumanous  animals 
are  found  in  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  continent,  and  the  islands  of 
the  East  Xndian  Archipelago;  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  amongst 
them — the  ourang-outang  — is  restricted  to  the  Malayan  peninsula  and 
the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  The  gibbons  (or  long-armed  apes) 
hehng  exclusively  to  Asia,  and  abound  in  its  south-eastern  parts.  Bats 
are  more  numerous  in  the  islands  of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago  than  on  the 
continent. 

Asia  IB  leas  rich  in  variety  of  birds  than  in  quadrupeds,  but  (with  the 
exception  of  the  turkey,  which  is  a  native  of  the  New  World,)  all  the 
different  kinds  of  domestic  poultry  came  originally  from  this  division 
of  the  globe*  Among  its  birds  of  prey  are  eagles,  vultures,  falcons,  owls, 
and  hawks  ;  but  aldiough  individually  abundant,  the  species  of  these  are 
not  nnmeroas.  Song-birds  are  numerous  in  Western  Asia,  but  are  com- 
p&ratively  scarce  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  continent,  where,  however 
(especially  ajnong  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  in  China), 
birds  of  beaatifol  plumage  abound.  The  peacock  is  a  native  of  India,  the 
golden  pheasants  belong  to  China,  and  the  birds  of  paradise  to  New 
Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

Reptiles  are  less  numerous  in  Asia  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
^lobe,  bnt  are  sufficiently  common  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  con- 
inent  and  the  adjacent  islands.  The  python  (analogous  to  the  boa-con- 
trictor  of  the  l^ew  World)  lurks  in  the  morasses  and  swamps  of  the  East 
ndian  islands  ;  the  cobras,  with  several  other  kinds  of  venomous 
erpents,  are  found  in  the  peninsulas  of  Eastern  and  Western 
ndia.  Both  sea  and  fresh-water  snakes  are  likewise  numerous. 
Unon^  insects,  the  locust  is  abundant  in  Western  Asia,  and  commits  the 
lost  frightful  and  dreaded  ravages  among  the  crops  in  Syria,  Persia,  and 
ixabia. 

(465.)  JPeoph  of  Asia,  —  Asia  is  supposed  to  contain  no^ 
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fewer  than  500  millions  of  inhabitants,  or  more  thuk  balf 
the  population  of  the  globe.  Among  these  are  found  mem- 
bers of  four  out  of  the  five  great  divisions  of  the  human 
family. 

The  CaticcLsian  group  of  nations  occupy  the  whole  of 
western  and  south-western  Asia,  fh>m  the  shores  of  the 
Black  and  Mediterranean  Seas  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
India,  and  are  limited  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Hima- 
laya mountains  and  the  valley  of  the  Brahmapootra.  These 
include  the  Caucasians  proper  (or  inhabitants  of  Greorgia, 
Armenia,  and  the  adjacent  tracts),  the  Arabian  or  Semitic 
stock,  the  Persians,  the  Afghauns,  and  the  Hindoos. 

The  Mongolian  variety  occupy  all  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  embrace  the  various  Mongol  and 
Tartar  tribes,  the  Turkish  or  Turcomaun  family,  the  Chinese^ 
the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  the  Tibetans,  the  Coreans,  and  the 
Japanese. 

The  Malay  family  of  nations  constitute  the  ruling  popu- 
lation in  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago ;  and 
mixed  with  them,  in  smaller  numbers,  and  in  an  inferior 
condition  of  social  life,  are  various  tribes  belonging  to 
the  Ethiopic  or  Negro  race,  who  are  found  most  nume- 
rously in  the  interior  of  Borneo,  and  in  some  of  the  lesser 
Sunda  islands.       ^ 

Of  all  the  Asiatic  nations,  the  Chinese,  the  Hindoos,  the 
Mongols,  and  the  Turks,  are  the  most  numerous  Besides 
those  above  mentioned,  there  are  a  vast  number  of  other  and 
less  important  families,  some  of  them  consisting  only  of  a  few* 
thousands,  and  confined  to  particular  localities  which  thej 
seem  to  have  occupied  from  the  earliest  ages. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  Mongolian  variety  of 
mankind  are  the  squareness  of  the  head, — the  forehead  low 
and  slanting — the  face  and  nose  broad  and  flat,  with  the 
cheek-bones  projecting — ^the  eyes  deeply  sunk,  and  the  inner 
comer  slanting  towards  the  nose — ^the  complexion  <^  sn 
olive,  or  yellowish-brown,  colour— the  hair  lank  and  black 
— the  beard  scanty — the  stature  shorter  than  that  of 
Europeans,  and  the  frame  generally  broad,  square,  sa<i 
robust,  with  high  shoulders,  and  the  neck  thick  and  strong- 
The  Malayan  nations  are  dark  brown  in  complexioOy  vitii 
lank,  coarse,  black  hair,  flat  faces^  and  obliquely-set  ej[^ : 
they  are  generally  robust  and  squat  in  figure,  and  below  tl>e 
average  height  of  the  European  races. 
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The  nations  of  the  greater  part  of  this  vast  continent  have 
in  all  ages  been  distinguished  bj  their  migratory  tendencies, 
and  its  central  regions  are  the  fertile  source  whence  count- 
less hordes  have  successively  proceeded  to  people  other  lands. 
Indeed  the  number  of  native  tribes  who  have  at  various 
periods  migrated  from  the  high  tracts  of  central  and  western 
Asia  to  settle  in  other  countries  is  immense,  and  traces  of 
Asiatic  languages,  manners,  traditions,  and  institutions,  are 
found  not  onlj  in  almost  every  part  of  the  eastern  continent, 
but  in.  many  portions  of  the  New  World. 


TABLE  OP  ASIATIC  MOUNTAINS,   WITH   THEIR  ELEVATIONS. 

Height  of  sum- 
mits, Id  feet. 
Aldan  or  StsnoToi  Mountains  (Siberia)  : 

Hoant  KnpltMi  .....  .  -      4,263 

^loQutains  of  Kamschatka  : 

Shiereliitch  (toIc.) ]0,fi91 

Kliuchersk  (yolc.)       -------.    16,MJl 

Awatahka,  peak  nf  (toIc)       .......      8,760 

iltai  Mountains  (Siberia  and  Mongolia),  average  height  from 
5000  to  7000  feet  : 

MouDt  Bielukha  (lat.  50<>,  long.  S6°  30')     -  -    ^     -  -  -    11,000 

hian-shan  (Mongolia),  from  6000  to  8000  feet: 

PeakofPe-shan  (83^30' E.  long.)  about      .....    10,000 

'son^-Ung,  QT  Kuen-lnn  (Tibet  and  Mongolia),  from  1 6,000  to 
18,000  feet : 
i-shan  (Mongolia  and  Manchooria) : 

Peako  Pet.sha,' above  .--....    10,000 

ang-ling  (China  and  Tibet) : 

Several  soowy  peaks,  probably  above  -  .  -  .  .    18,000 

an-ling  (China) : 

PaM  of  Meilan,  or  Mel-Ung    •-...-..     8,000 

imalaya  Mountains  (Hindoostan  and  Tibet),  average  height 

from  15,000  to  18,000  feet : 

Chumulari  (890  17' E.  long.) 23,929 

Douklah>lah     -....-...  23,170 

I-«cbooag  Pass  (long.  88°  470 18,000 

K«ncban.Jhow  (long.  88^  36')  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  2^,()00 

Kunchin»jinga(loiig.  (880  IT)  .-.-.-  28,177 

AValancboong  Pass  (long.  87<^  34')    ----..  16,7()0 


I>hawalaciri  (long.  820  51') 
Jawahlr  (long.  8CF)      - 
Nwtee  Pass  (long.  79°  60') 
Peak  of  KaiUs  . 
G«nuoutrl  Pyramid     » 
Karakorum  Past 
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26,862 
25,670 
16,814 
21,000 
81,219 
18,600 
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mia,  ta  {eet 
Hindoo  Koodi  (Afg^uuustan): 

Koh^-Baba      ...•*»*«.-  18,000 

Beloor-tagh  (Turkestan    and  Bukharia),  liighest  peaks  firoiiL 
15,000  to  20,000  feet : 

Soleimaun  Honntains  ( Afghan wtan) : 

Takht-i-Soleimatto      -  .  .  -  -  •  ^-IS^ 

Caspian  Mountains,  or  Chain  of  El-borz  (Persia) : 

DenuiTend        ---------  14,700 

Mountains  of  Zagros  (Persia  and  Koordistan),  from  6000  |p  9000 

feet  * 

Peak  of  RowandU(lat.36P.'»',  long.  4.V>) 10,56' 

Past  of  Keli-shin  (Ut.  3eo  M'.  long.  440  560  about .  -  '         *    ^{S 

Jawur-tagh,  highest  •ummiU  of,  about       -  -  .  -         -  13,000 

Mountains  of  Armenia : 

Agri-dagh,  or  Mount  Annt  •••--.-  17,!^ 

Mount  SevilUndat.  380  SOMong.  470  48')  about     ....  \%,U 

Sapan-Uigh(N.  side  of  Lake  Van)  about      •  -  -  -  -  10,000 

Mountains  of  Asia  Minor : 

Chain  of  Taurus,  from  4000  to  5000  feeC 

Pass  of  Golek  Bogh^tz,  ancient  Cilician  Gates  (lat.  ST^  13',  long.  340  SO')  3,SU 

Bulghar'dagh  (wextem  part  of  Taurus)  about         ....  10,000 

Arjisb-dagh,  ai»ct^n/ilrg4ria(lat.38O3lMoug.350iy)    .           -         -  13,100 

Hassan-dagh  (lat.  38^4%  long.  340  180  about          -           -           -          -  ^M 

Kara-dagh  (lac.  37°  23',  long.  33°  20  about  -           .           .           .          .  8.0W 

Kheshish-dagh,  ancient  Olymptu  (lat.  40°,  long.  KP  20^),  about  -          -  9/>W 
Kaz-dagh,aiief'«n//d0       'C.       '.'.       '.          .         -i,930 

Mountains  of  Syria: 

Chain  of  Akma-dagh,  ancient  Anunua,  about  -  -  *  *  ^!^ 

Past  of  Beiian,  ancient  Syrian  Gates            -  .  .  .  •  l^ 

Jebel  Kheserik,  ancimt  Rhosus,  (lat  360  19^)  -  -  -  •  5.<00 

Jebel  Okrab,  ancient  Casius  ((lat.  3dO  f^'^  long.  30°)  .  .  -  ip 
Chain  of  Mount  Lebanon,  from  6000  to  7000  feet 

Jebel  Libnan  (highest  part  of  Libanus),  about  .  •  •  -  9^ 

Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  ancim^  Ifermon,  about    -  .  -  *  -  10^ 

Mountains  of  Sinai  (Arabia) : 

Highest  peak %^ 

Jebel  Katerin  (Mount  St.  Catharine)  -  -  -  •  .8..^ 

Jebel  Mousa  (Mount  Moses)  .-.•-.••    7,^^ 
Mount  Serbal  ...•.-..-.    6,T6t' 

Arayulli  Mountains  (Hindoostan),  about  3600  feet. 

Yindhya  Mountains  (ditto),  from  2500  to  3000  feet 

Ghauts  (West  Coast  of  ditto),  from  3000  to  4500  feet 

The  highest  summits,  about   -  ^  .  ^  •  ^  -    iS^ 

Neilgherry  Hills,  or  Blue  Mountains  -  -  .  -  .    8,Sw 


Idands  of  Ana. 

Japan:— Mount  Fast  (Island  of  Niphou),  above    •          .          •          •  It^^ 

Formosa,  about            ---..-..  \%("^ 

Borneo :  —  Mount  Kina-balow          --.-..  1 V^ 

Sumatra :  — Indrapura            ---.-..  li,'>^ 

Pasaman,  ancient  Ophir           .          -          -          •          -  8.«>' 

Java,  trom  5000  to  about         -           -          -          .           •           .           -  R>^ 

Ceylon :  —  PedrotailHgaila     --....-  ^r^ 

Adam't  Peak         .......  6,^^■ 

C/pruf  I  —  Oros  Troados,  ancient  Oli/mpus  -      *    ••                     •          •  6,iv 
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CHAPTER  X. 
NATIONAL  DIVISIONS  OF  ASIA. 

SECTION  I. — TUBXEY* 

(466.)  Boundaries  and  Extent  —  Turkey  in  Asia  embraces* 
the  most  western  portion  of  the  Asiatic  continent.     It  in- 
cludes the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  (lying  between  the 
Black  and  Mediterranean   Seas);    Sybia,   on  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  countries  watered 
by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  or  Irak-Ababi,  Al-jezireh, 
and  part  of  Armenia  ;  besides  the  large  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  many  smaller  islands  situated  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Archipelago.     On  the  north,  Asiatic  Turkey  is  bounded 
by  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  west  and  south-west  by  the  Medi  - 
terraDean,  on  the  south  by  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  on  the 
east  by   Persia,  Georgia,   and  the  adjacent  provinces   of 
Asiatic  Russia. 

(467.)  The  Natural  FeaiureSy  Climate,  and  ProdticdonSy  o£ 
these  extensive  countries  are  very  various. 

1.  The  interior  of  Asia  Minor  forms  a  high  ][dateaa, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  and 
on  the  north  by  ranges  of  hills  which  extend  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  On  its  western  side 
the  plateau  descends  gradually  to  the  shores  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, forming  several  long  and  narrow  valleys,  which  open  out 
n  the  direction  of  east  and  west.  These  valleys  are  watered 
3y  the  rivers  best  known  by  their  ancient  names  of  Mse- 
mder,  Cayster,  Hermus,  Caicus,  and  others,  and  are  among 
he  most  fertile  and  beautiful  portions  of  the  peninsula, 
^lany  o£  the  plains  and  valleys  towards  the  southern  coast, 
s  well  as  those  which  border  on  the  Black  Sea»  are  also 
ertile  ;  but  great  part  of  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  is  dry 
nd  sterile.  The  longest  river  of  the  peninsula  is  the 
Cizil-lrmak  (ancient  Halys),  and  next  to  this  the  Sakaria 
ancient  Saiigarius^,  both  of  which  flow  into  the  B1' 
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Sea.  In  the  interior  is  the  great  salt  lake  of  Koj-hisssr, 
and  there  are  many  smaller  lakes,  both  of  salt  and  firesh 
water :  some  of  the  latter  class,  situated  among  the  moun- 
tains, exhibit  great  beauty  of  scenery. 

2.  Stbia  extends  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates :  its  western  portion  is  a 
mountain  region,  its  eastern  half  an  open  and  gravelly 
desert.  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land^  is  the  south-western 
portion  of  Syria. 

In  northern  Syria,  the  monntains  border  closely  npon  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Thej  form  two  long  chains,  which  mn  in  the  direction 
of  the  coast  (that  is,  north  and  south),  and  parallel  to  one  another.  The 
higher  portions  of  the  mountain-region  (between  the  parallels  of  33^ 
and  35^)  correspond  to  the  Libanns  and  Anti-Iabanos  of  ancient  geo- 
graphy —  the  Mount  Lebanon  of  the  Bible.  The  sea- ward  range,  (X 
Libanus,  still  bears  in  one  part  the  name  of  Jebel  Libnan.  Its  loftiest 
peaks,  which  are  only  free  from  snow  during  the  hottest  period  of  the 
summer,  rise  to  9000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  more  inl^d  range,  or 
Anti-Libanus,  is  of  inferior  average  height,  bat  it  rises  to  the  southward 
into  the  huge  mountain-mass  known  as  Jebel  esh-Sheikh*, — the  Mount 
Hermon  of  the  sacred  volume — which  is  covered  with  snow  nearly 
throughout  the  year,  and  is  probably  not  less  than  10,000  feet  above  the 
sea. 

The  parallel  chains  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Iibanns  are  divided  by  a 
broad  valley,  the  Coele-Syria  (or  HoOow  Syria)  of  ancient  geography. 
The  little  river  Leontes  (or  Nahr  el-Liettany)  runs  through  this  vaUer, 
and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean,  a  short  distance  to  the 
northward  of  Soor,  the  ancient  Tyre. 

The  more  northerly  portion  of  the  Syrian  coast-region  exhibits  a 
range  of  mountains  fronting  the  sea,  with  a  long  valley  behind,  or  to- 
wards the  interior.  This  valley  is  watered  by  the  river  Orontes  (now 
called  Nahrel'Ahsy\  which  has  a  northward  course,  until,  brei^g 
through  the^mountain-region,  it  bends  to  the  westward,  and  enters  the 
Mediterranean.  Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes 
is  the  peak  of  Jebel  Okrah^  the  Mount  Casius  of  antiquity,  which  reaches 
upwards  of  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  To  the  north  of  this  river,  the 
mountains — there  known  as  the  Amanus  of  classic  geography — extend 
along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon,  and  become  connected  with 
the  Taurus  range,  on  the  border  of  Asia  Minor. 

Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  begins  to  the  southward  of  Mount  Htf- 
mon,  or  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  in  lat.  33^  25',  and  embraces  the  lemiining 
portion  of  Syria.    On  the  west,  it  is  limited  by  the  Mediterranean ;  on 

*  That  is,  **  mountain  of  the  old  man,"  or  sheikh,  from  a  fancied  re* 
semblance  traced  in  the  snow,  which  lies  in  long  ridges  upon  the  odes 
of  the  mountain,  to  the  white  beard  of  a  venerable  sheikh.  Jehd  is  the 
common  Arabic  term  for  mountain,  as  tagh  (or  da^)  is  in  Uie  Tnrkish 
dialects.  Has  signifies,  in  Arabic,  a  cape  ;  nahr,  a  river ;  wady^  the  bed 
of  a  water-course,  whether  dry  or  otherwise. 


the  east  aqcl  iKMttli  hj  the  STmn  and  AralMWi  Desorts  ;  Um  moimtaiiia 
of  Lebanon  mark  its  northern  frootiw. 

The  most  remarkable  ^^tore  in  the  physical  geography  of  ^  Holy 
Land  is  the  long  an4  narrow  VaUey  of  the  Jordan,  which  vanoB  through ' 
the  entire  length  of  the  oonntry,  from  north  to  south.    This  valley  (which ' 
does  not  meflAore  inore  than  five  or  six  miles  across  on  an  aveiage,  and 
nowhere  exceeds  ten  or  twelve  miles)  is  ooBsideiably  depressed  below. 
the  level  of  the  country  upon  either  side,  and  even  below  ^  level  of 
the  waters  of  the  globe.    It  forms,  in  fact,  a  deep  ravine,  or  cleft,  the 
lowest  portion  of  which  is  ooenpied  by  the  Bead  Sea,  which  receives  the 
stream  of  the  Jordan.    The  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  upward  of  1800 
feet  hwer  tban  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  high  country  upon  either  side  of  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan  forms 
a  succession  of  elevated  plains,  with  a  varied  surface,  consisting  of  alter- 
nate hills  and  valleys.  There  are  no  oontinnons  ranges  of  any  extent  in 
this  part  of  Syria,  excepting  those  formed  by  the  hil9^  whieh  boand  the, 
Valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Between  the 
Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean  coast,  however,  difllerent  portions  c^the 
npland  country  are  distinguished  as  the  Mountains  of  Galilee,  the 
Mountains  of  Samaria,  and  the  Mountains  of  Judiea^  according  as  they 
extend  through  the  provinces  which  anciently  bore  thc^e  names.  Upon 
the  sea*ward  coast  of  Galilee  is  the  promontory  of  Carmel,  which  bounds 
the  Bay  of  Acre  to  the  southward,  and  rises  to  1200  feet  above  the* 
waters  that  wash  its  base.  Jn  the  interior  are  Mount  Tabor,  a  conical 
hill  rising  to  1000  feet  above  the  plain  at  its  foot,  and  the  little  chain 
of  Gilboa,  The  most  conspicuous  among  the  mountains  of  Samaria  are 
the  hills  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (the  latter  rising  to  2400  feet  above  the 
sea,  though  less  than  half  that  height  above  the  plateau  on  whieh  it 
stands),  upon  either  side  of  the  fertile  vale  of  Sbechem.  On  the  bor* 
ders  of  Sainaria  and  Judaea  is  Mount  Qnarantana,  rising  to  1500  feet 
above  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  it  adjoins.  The  Mount  of  Olives, 
to  the  eastward  of  Jerusalem,  rises  to  2724  feet  above  the  sea,  but  its 
absolute  height  above  the  plain  is  inconsiderable,  sinee  Jerusalem  itself 
?fands  upon  the  surface  of  a  high  plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  more 
ban  2500  feet 

The  high  grounds  to  the  eastward  of  the  Jordan  embrace  the  moun- 
ains  of  Gilead  and  the  pastoral  plains  of  Bashan.  A  summit  called 
Jebel  Osha*,  to  the  southward  of  the  Jabbok,  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
iiost  conspicuous  elevations,  but  its  height  has  not  been  ascertained. 
The  situation  of  the  **  Mount  Nebo  "  of  the  Bible  is  unknown,  excepting 
rom  the  intimation  of  its  position  as  **  over  against  Jericho." 

The  principid  plains  or  valleys  in  the  Holy  I/and  are --^  the  Valley  of 
he  Jordan,  whieh  is  for  the  most  part  arid  and  desert ;  the  Plain  of 
:sdraelon,  in  the  southern  half  of  Galilee  ;  and  the  Plain  of  Sharon^ 
vhich  stretches  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  from  the  neighbourhood 
rf  Mount  Carmel  southward  to  Joppa.  The  Plain  of  Acre — of  smallev 
xtent — is  the  level  tract  that  lies  around  the  Bay  of  Acre,  to  the 
torthward  of  Carmel.    The  Plain  of  Judsea,  in  the  southern  division,  of 


^  From  the  name  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  said  to  have  been  buried 

here. 
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the   HoljT  Land,  embraces  the  western  dopes  ot  the  hiIl-«ouAx3, 
between  the  central  table-land  and  the  seiu 

The  Plain  of  Esdraelon-*the  **  Valley  of  Megiddo  *  ui  the  (Md  Tes- 
tament—is  aatnralljr  a  rich  and  fertile  tract ;  so  also  is  the  Pliin  o( 
Sharon. 

There  are,  besides,  a  great  nvmber  of  smaller  raBeft — as  AeValler 
of  Ajalon  and  others — most  of  which  are  watered  and  fertile.  In  fac^ 
Palestine  is  throaghoat  a  land  of  hills  and  TaUejs,  of  springs  and  rnoning 
streams,  and  possesses  natural  beauties  of  no  ordinarj  description, 
although,  after  the  lapse  of  ages  of  neglect  and  deca/,  the  liflls  ire  now 
often  bare,  and  the  ields  uncnltiyated« 

The  principal  river  of  Palestine  is  the  Jordan,  Which  draws  its  waters 
from  the  lower  slopes  of  Hermon,  and  nms  southwardljr  into  die  Dead 
6ea,  passing  on  its  way  through  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  A  straigitt  line 
drawn  from  the  source  of  the  Jordan  to  its  mouth  measures  litSe  more 
than  100  miles  ;  but  the  course  of  the  river  is  exceedingly  winding,  so 
much  so,  that  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea,  a  direct 
distance  of  less  than  70  miles,  it  meanders  through  200  miles.  The  Jordan 
has  a  swift  current,  and  forms  numerous  rapids,  with,  in  some  places,  f&U^ 
of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  height  The  depth  and  Yolnme  of  water  rarr 
with  the  season ;  it  is  fordable  in  several  places  during  &e  dry  weather. 
while  at  other  times  its  depth  exceeds  ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  a  bre&diii 
of  from  100  to  140  feet.  During  the  dry  season,  the  river  flows  betwa^n 
steep  banks  of  clay  ;  in  the  winter  it  overflows  its  banks  and  inondatei 
the  adjacent  plains. 

The  Jordan  receives  two  perennial  tributaries — the  Yarmoak  (ancient 
Hiercmiax)  and  the  Jabbok,  both  of  which  joins  it  ftt)m  the  eastward. 
The  river  Amon,  which  enters  the  Dead  Sea  on  its  eastern  side,  belong 
to  the  same  valley. 

Of  the  streams  that  flow  towards  the  Mediterranean  within  the  limif? 
of  Palestine,  only  two  are  perennial  These  are  the  little  rivers  ^^o?. 
and  Belus,  both  of  which  enter  the  Bay  of  Acre.  The  Eishon,  which 
flows  along  the  northern  base  of  Mount  Carmel,  becomes  an  impetuous 
torrent  daring  the  season  of  rain  (Judges  v.  21.) ;  at  other  times  \tis& 
mere  brook.  This,  indeed,  is  the  general  characteristic  of  the  smalitr 
rivers  of  the  Holy  Land,  none  of  which,  excepting  those  named  above, 
are  perennial  streams. 

The  Jordan  valley  includes  three  Idhea — the  Waters  of  Merom,  th-: 
Sea  of  Galilee  (or  Lake  of  Tiberias),  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  two  latter 
are  of  considerable  size. 

The  lake  referred  to  in  Scripture  as  the  "Waters  of  Merom,"  {La^ 
Samochcnitis  of  classical  geography)  is  shallow,  and  the  northern  portion 
of  it  rather  an  extensive  marsh  than  a  lake.  It  bears  the  modem  nami 
ofBahr-el-Hnleh. 

The  Lake  of  Tiberias,  also  called  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth,  and  (in  the  Old  Testament)  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth,  measort^ 
fourteen  miles  long  by  seven  broad,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  seventr* 
six  square  miles.  Its  water  is  fresh  and  clear,  and,  as  in  ancient  times, 
it  abounds  in  fish. 

The  Dead  Sea  extends  forty-six  miles  in  the  direction  of  north  an  i 
south,  and  ten  miles  in  average  breadth,  and  covers  an  area  of  about 
""''  "vinaie  miles.    Its  water  is  intensely  salt,  more  so  than  almost  an; 
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tikt  on  the  globe,  nearly  one-fonrth  part  of  its  weight  con^§ting  ot 
saline  particles*,  and«  as  a  consequence,  it  is  distinguished  also  hj  great 
deosity.  The  extreme  saltness  of  the  Dead  Sea  prevents  any  fi^  from 
existing  in  its  waters.  One  remarkable  product  of  this  sea  is  the  mi« 
neral  substance  called  asphalt,  or  bitumen,  which  is  found  floating  on  its 
waters.    Hence  was  deriyed  its  ancient  name  of  Lake  Asphaltites. 

The  depUi  of  the  Dead  Sea  is,  fur  the  most  part,  yery  great,  in  many 
places  upwards  of  1000  feet.  But  the  southward  extremity  of  the  sea, 
below  a  peninsula  formed  on  its  eastern  shore,  is  shallow.  Owing  to 
its  density,  the  water  is  exceedingly  buoyant.  The  only  yegetation 
found  around  its  shores  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  few 
springs  of  fresh  water  Uiat  occur.  The  climate  of  the  whole  region  in 
which  this  lake  lies,  owing  to  its  great  depression,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  is  shut  in  by  the  adjacent  mountains,  is  intensely  hot —more  so  thaa' 
mj  other  part  of  the  Holy  Land. 

3.  Of  the  countries  situated  within  the  basin  of  the 
Euphrates  find  Tigris,  the  most  northern  part  belongs  to  the 
plateau  of  Armenia^  and  is  a  succession  of  high  mountain- 
chains  and  elevated  valleys :  the  latter,  however,  are  very 
fertile,  though  the  climate  is  severe,  and  snow  falls  in  winter 
to  a  great  depth.  Al-jezibeh  (or  Mesopotamia),  between 
the  upper  courses  of  the  rivers,  contains  some  fertile  tracts, 
but  great  part  of  it  is  desert  (Art.  457).  To  the  eastward 
of  the  Tigris,  extending  to  the  frontier  of  Persia  (and 
partly,  indeed,  within  the  limits  of  that  country),  is  Koor- 
distan, — a  mountainous  and  picturesque  region,  inhabited 
by  the  warlike  race  of  the  Koords. 

Isak-Arabi  (or  Babylonia),  further  to  the  south,  is  natu- 
rally very  fertile,  but  the  rivers  annually  inundate  all  the 
tracts  adjacent  to  the  lower  portions  of  their  course,  and 
convert  them  into  immense  swamps  and  marshes.  In  ancient 
times,  however,  when  the  superfluous  waters  were  carried  off 
by  canals  (the  numerous  beds  of  which  still  remain),  this 
region  was  in  the  highest  state  of  culture,  and  supported  a 
large  population. 

Excepting  in  Armenia  and  some  parts  of  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor, 
Asiatic  Turkey  has  in  general  a  warm  and  delightful  climate,  and  exhibits 
i  diversity  of  productions  (both  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms) 
IS  great  as  any  part  of  the  continent. 

The  climate  of  Palestine  is  warm,  especially  in  the  plains  near  the 
•oast  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan;  indeed,  the  latter  district  is,  owing 
0  its  depression,  the  hottest  portion  of  the  country.     At  Jerusalem,  the 


*  The  average  proportion  of  salt  contained  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
loes  not  amount  to  more  than  between  3  and  4  per  cent* 
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mean  temperature  of  spring  U  60*5,  of  summer  79*8,  of  anhimn  66*5,  of 
winter  49*6,  and  of  the  year  62*6.  The  winter  is  mild  in  the  plains  and 
valleys,  but  severe  in  the  uplands  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  all  over  the  hilly 
districts.  Snow  sometimes  falls  in  December,  but  is  more  frequent  in  the 
months  of  January,  February,  and  Biarch. 

In  Palestine,  and  along  the  Syrian  coast  in  general,  rain  fUla  at  inter- 
vals from  the  middle  or  end  of  September  to  the  end  of  April ;  it  is  most 
abundant  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  and  again 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April  During  the  dry  season 
the  sky  is  uniformly  clear:  the  night-dews  are  very  heavy  in  tho  months 
of  August,  September,  and  October, 

(468.)  Inhabitants.'^The  population  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
is  of  very  mixed  character,  embracing  Turks,  Greeks, 
S3rrians,  Jews,  Arabs,  Armenians,  and  Koords,  besides  the 
Druses  and  numerous  other  tribes  who  dwell  among  the 
mountains  of  the  Syrian  coast.  The  high  plains  in  the 
ijaterior  of  Asia  Minor  are  occupied  by  the  Turkomauns,  a 
wandering  and  pastoral  race,  who  in  summer  drive  their 
flocks  over  the  elevated  open  tracts,  and  in  winter  descend 
to  the  valleys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns.  They 
are  a  people  of  warlike  habits ;  some  of  their  tribes  dwell 
in  tents  during  the  summer,  but  have  fixed  villages  for 
their  winter-quarters,  while  others  live  in  tents  all  the  year 
round.  The  Koords,  whose  proper  seat  is  on  the  borders  of 
Turkey  and  Persia,  and  who  are  the  most  warlike  and  pre- 
datory race  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  have  also  penetrated 
into  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  Minor :  some  of  the  Koords 
have  fixed  habitations,  and  occupy  themselves  in  the  iv^orking 
of  metals,  weaving,  and  similar  pursuits ;  others  are  nomads, 
and  dwell  constantly  in  tents.  Throughout  Asiatic  Turkey, 
as  in  the  European  provinces  of  the  empire,  the  Annenians 
are  the  most  industrious  class  of  the  population  (Art 
?71). 

The  whole  of  Turkey  in  Asia  is  very  thinly  inhabited ; 
large  tracts  of  the  most  fertile  land  are  everywhere  found 
lying  destitute  of  cultivation,  and  numerous  villages  and 
towns  falling  into  decay.  The  Turks  (in  Asia  Minor,  espe- 
cially) are  decreasing  in  number,  while  the  Greek  and 
Armenian  part  of  the  population  is  steadily  increasing^ 

(469.)  Industrial  pursuita. — These  are  throughout  in  a  backward  con- 
dition. Owing  to  the  oppressive  exactions  of  the  government,  and  the 
want  of  security  in  the  possession  of  property  or  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  labour,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  only  scantily  pursued.  Great 
numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  are  reared  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Angora  is  found  the  breed  of  goats  which  fornish 
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tlie  fine  and  lilky  liair  used  in  the  maniifiictiire  of  the  Tahiabte  mcHu^ 
ihawls.  In  Armenia,  although  the  winters  are  terere,  the  rammen  are 
Toywirm;  gnpes  are  abun^Omtly  grown  npon  the  sides  of  the  hillsy  and 
tobiiooo  in  the  plains.  Melons  and  other  finiits  are  also  abnndant*  Ebt- 
eeUent  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  maize,  are  raised  in  Lrak-Arabi, 
od  tobacco,  hcmp)  and  flax,  are  idso  cnltirated.  Tobacco  is  also  grown 
in  many  parts  of  Syria,  and  that  produced  at  Tiatakia  has  a  high  repn- 
titkxL  The  date-palm,  which  tluriyes  whererer  a  sufficient  snpply  of 
witer  can  be  obtained,  furnishes  everywhere  a  principal  article  of  food. 

ManofiKtores  are  bnt  little  punned,  except  in  a  few  of  the  larger  towns, 
iD  which  silk  and  cotton  &brics,  gold  and  nlver  thread,  shawls,  turbans, 
kitbcr,  and  soap,  are  made  to  some  extent.  Among  the  wandering  tribes 
in  the  interioir  of  Asia  Minor,  the  women  weaye  the  wool  of  their  dieep 
into  fine  carpets,  bnt  this  occupation  is  only  pursued  to  a  limited  extent. 
Caps  of  nlk,  cotton,  and  gold  thread, — silk  sashes  and  cords, — gold  and 
nlk  sabre-oords, — silk-gauze  shirts,  Ydls,  and  cloaks,  >- with  slippers, 
tiMeh,  diTan-coyers,  turbans,  and  numerous  similar  articles,  all  of  highly 
onamentai  cfaamcter,  are  enumerated  among  the  productions  of  Turkish 
iodostiy. 

The  commerce  of  the  country,  which  is  confined  to  a  few  principal 
points  on  the  coast,  and  centres  of  camtan-traffie  in  the  interior,  consists 
a  the  export  of  raw  silk  and  cotton,  goats'  hair,  raisins  and  other  dried 
frvits,  with  some  dye-woods,  herbs,  roots,  and  balsams;  besides  these  are 
gold  and  silTer  lace,  sUk  fabrics,  Turkey  carpets,  and  shawls.  The  imports 
ut  Enropean  manufactures,— embracing  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  goods, 
lurdware,  glass,  and  metalv—these  being  mostly  articles  of  British  pro- 
dnoe. 

Smymaand  Trebizond,  in  Asia  Ifinor,-— Beyrout,  in  Syria,— and  Basra, 
wtr  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gnlf,-^are  the  chief  seats  of  tiie  maritime 
tniBe.  Among  the  principal  centres  of  inland  trade  are  Eaisariyeh,  in 
Alia  IGnor, — ^Aleppo  and  Damascus,  in  Syria,— Erzeroom,  in  Armenia, 
^and  Bagdad,  on  the  Tigris. 

The  means  of  internal  communication  are  Tory  defectire ;  there  are  few 
ngvbr  roads,  and  traTellers  require  to  associate  themselves  into  compa- 
nies (or  caravans)  fiar  mntnal  protection. 

(470.)  DsoinoiM.— The  political  division  of  Asiatic  Turkey—- like 
that  of  the  European  portion  of  the  same  empire — is  into  pashalicks, 
the  limits  of  which  fluctuate  with  the  power  of  the  respective  governors. 

I.  The  extensive  peninsula  of  Asia  BinroB  includes  the  provinces  and 
towns  mentioned  in  the  following  Table: — 

ftw»linM»  Towaa,  with  PopalatinM. 

Auiolia  -   .  «  •  Smyrna,  130.000 ~ Brata,  ro.OOO^Katayah,  60,000  —  Angora, 
.                                   AO/XM)  —  Stiiope. 

Roam  -  .   .   .  .  81vu.ao,OOO^Tokat.-Aaiada. 

TftUmid     .  •  *  TreUsond,  »»,000. 

KfMaala     •   .  .  Koniyeh,  30,000— KaiMrWeh,  80,000  -  Erekll. 

ffhBA Adana,  10,000— Tartttt,  7000. 

)>«ndi-  -  .  .  «  Maraah. 

Smjfrnot  the  largest  city  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
a  fine  gulf,  upon  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  :  it  is  an  important 
Rat  of  trade,  and  the  chief  emporium  of  the  Levant.  Its  commerce  is 
'^'oxm  eatirely  carried  on  by  Europeans,  (or  Franks,  as  they  are  termed 
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in  the  East),  amongst  whom  are  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Italian 
merrhants,  together  with  people  of  other  nations. 

Smyrna  is  a  pUce  of  great  antiquity  ;  it  was  one  of  the  seven  churches 
addressed  by  St.  John  in  the  Beveiations,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the 
number  that  possesses  any  modem  importance.  Of  the  other  six, 
Ephesus  now  consists  only  of  a  few  remains  lying  beside  the  village  of 
Ajasalook  (near  the  coast,  to  the  southward  of  Smyrna^ — ^Pergamos 
(or  Bergamo)  on  the  bank  of  the  Caicus,  and  Thyatira  (now  Ak-hissar) 
on  a  branch  of  the  Hermus,  are  both  Inconsiderable  towns, — Sardis  (to 
the  eastward  of  Smyrna)  is  at  present  a  wretched  village, — ^Philadelphia, 
farther  in  the  interior,  is  a  small  town  called  AUah-shehr, — and  Laodicea, 
now  Eski-hissar,  is  entirely  in  ruins,  and  without  any  inhabitants. 

Kutayahj  which  ranks  as  the  provincial  capital  of  Anatolia,  is  a  large 
town  in  the  interior,  on  the  high  road  between  Constantinople  and  Aleppo. 

Angora  (the  ancient  Ancyra),  150  miles  to  the  KN.E.  of  Kntayah, 
stands  beside  a  small  stream  which  joins  the  Sangarius.  The  goats 
reared  in  its  neighbourhood  supply  the  fine  silky  hair,  or  wool,  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  shawla.  The  historic  fame  of  Angora  is  great,  and 
the  fate  of  empire  has  more  than  once  been  decided  upon  the  adjacent 
plains.  It  was  here  that  the  army  of  Bayazid,  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  was 
defeated  by  the  Mogul  host,  led  by  Tamerlane,  a.d.  1402. 

Bnua,  to  the  north-west  of  Kntayah,  lies  not  far  distant  from  the 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  MarmcHra,  at  the  foot  of  the  high  mountain  of  Ehe- 
shish  Dagh  (the  Bithynian  Olympus).  It  represents  the  ancient  Prusa, 
once  the  capital  of  Bithynia.  /miA,  the  ancient  Nicsea,  to  the  eastward 
of  Brusa,  now  a  poor  town,  is  famous  in  ecclesiastical  history.  Izmid^ 
further  to  the  northward— at  the  upper  extremity  of  a  gulf  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  —  represents  the  ancient  Nicomedia,  the  residence  of  the 
Bithynian  kings,  and  the  capital  of  Diocletian's  empire. 

Upon  the  northern  coast  of  Anatolia,  along  the  line  of  the  Black  Sea, 
there  are  several  small  ports,  amongst  them  EreUi  (the  ancient  Heraclea 
Pontica),  Amcuaererah  (formerly  Amastris),  and  Smope^  Grood  co«I 
is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erekli 

The  north-western  comer  of  Asia  Minor  includes  the  district  of  the 
Troad.  The  site  occupied  by  Troy,  however,  has  furnished  only  a  theme 
of  discussion  to  antiquarians.  The  wooded  heights  of  Ida  preserve  the 
same  aspect  as  of  old,  but  the  rivers  that  water  the  Trojan  plain  ap- 
pear to  have  (at  least  in  part)  altered  their  courses,  and  the  famoas 
.  streams  of  the  Simois  and  Scamander  are  recognised  with  diffiq^ulty.  The 
small  town  of  Eatd  Stamboul  (or  Alexandretta),  on  the  coast  of  the 
Arehipelago,  represents  the  Alexandria  Troas  of  antiquity.  AdramytL, 
the  ancient  Adramyttium,  is  to  the  eastward,  near  the  head  of  a  gulf  to 
which  its  name  is  given. 

The  town  of  Boodroom^  near  the  south-western  comer  of  the  peninsula 
of  Asia  Minor,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Halicamassus,  the  biith- 
place  of  Herodotus.  Marmaras  (or  Marmorice),  upon  an  inlet  funher 
to  the  eastward,  possesses  one  of  the  roost  magnificent  of  natural  harboun^ 
Still  further  to  the  eastward  (but  within  the  limits  of  Anatolia),  are  tbs 
small  seaport  towns  of  Makri  and  Adaiia. 

^  Siv€u,  the  capital  of  the  pashalick  of  Roum  or  Sivas,  stands  on  the 
high  summit  of  the  interior  table-land,  not  far  below  the  source  of  the 
"''zil  Irmak.    It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Scbaste.     Tokat,  a  toini 
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of  Boats  slm,  is  to  the  north-westward  ;  as  also  is  Anuuia  (the  birth  v 
place  of  Strabo),  on  the  stream  of  the  Teshil  Irmak,  the  river  Iris  of 
classical  geography.     Samsoon^  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  the  port  of  Sivas. 

Trebizond,  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  besides  being  an  important 
seat  of  trade,  derives  interest  (rom  its  antiquity.  It  represents  the 
Trapezoa  of  classic  geography — the  place  where  the  10,000  Greeks,  under 
the  guidance  of  Xenophon,  reached  the  waters  of  the  Euxine  in  the 
course  of  their  famous  retreat  During  the  middle  ages,  Trebizond  formed 
(under  the  merchants  of  Genoa)  an  emporium  of  trade  between  the  east 
and  the  west. 

Koniyeh,  the  chief  interior  city  of  Karamania,  represents  the  Iconium 
of  antiquity — famous  in  connection  with  apostolic  history.  Its  present 
appearance,  like  that  of  so  many  other  of  the  cities  of  western  Asia,  in- 
ilicates  rain  and  decay.  JTawaWyeA  (140  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of 
Koniyeh),  at  the  foot  of  Mount  ArgsBUS,  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
Csesarea  Mazaca,  once  the  capital  of  Cappadocia.  Tarsus  (the  birth7 
place  of  the  Apostle  Paul)  and  Adana, — both  places  of  some  trade — lie 
uot  far  distant  from  the  Mediterranean  coast,  in  the  south-eastern  corner 
of  the  peninsula.  The  little  stream  of  the  Tarsus- Chai  (the  Cydnus  of 
ancient  geography),  upon  which  Tarsus  is  situated,  possesses  historic 
repute,  due  to  the  coldness  of  its  water.  Alexander  the  Great  nearly 
lost  his  life  firom  bathing  in  it,  and  such  a  fate  actually  befel  a  later 
monarch,  Frederick  Barbarossa. 

2.  Stbia  embraces  the  pashalicks  of  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Acre,  and  Da- 
mascus, the  last  named  of  which  comprehends  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Holy  Land. 

Aleppo  (]  00,000  inhabitants),  the  principal  city  of  Northern  Syria, 
'vas  formerly  larger  and  more  important  than  at  present,  but  has  suffered 
rom  numerous  and  destructive  earthquakes.  It  still  possesses  consider- 
iMe  Sianafactures  (chiefly  of  silks,  gold  and  silver  thread,  and  cotton- 
roods),  and  has  great  inland  trade.  Scandaroon  (or  Iskenderoon\  upon 
lie  gulf  to  which  its  name  is  given,  at  the  N.  E.  comer  of  the  Medi- 
erranean»  is  the  port  of  Aleppo  :  it  is  a  wretched  place,  enclosed  on 
lie  land  side  by  marshes,  but  possesses  a  good  harbour.  Antakia, 
he  ancient  Antioch,  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Orontes,  a  few 
liles  above  its  mouth.  It  is  now  a  small  town,  of  little  note,  but  has 
n  important  place  in  history.  Hamah — the  Hamath  of  Scripture  — 
iih  30,0O0  inhabitants,  is  a  town  situated  on  the  upper  Orontes, 
;>on  the  line  of  caravan  route  between  Aleppo  and  Damascus. 

The  pashalicks  of  Tripoli  and  Acre  embrace  the  narrow  tract  of 
ind  that  extends  along  the  Syrian  coast,  between  the  mountains  and 
to  sea.  This  region  nearly  coincides  with  the  Fhoenice  of  the  ancient 
urld  —  famous  for  toe  enterprise  of  its  merchants,  and  the  skill  of  its 
liiriners.  Several  small  sea-port  towns  occur  along  the  rugged 
le  of  coast  which  stretches  to  the  southward  of  the  Orontes,  many 

them  the  representative  of  cities  that  \vere  famous  during  the  classic 
:*s.  Amongst  them  are  Latakia,  Tripoli^  Beyrout,  Saida^  Soor,  and 
'-re,  which  respectively  coincide  with  the  Laodicca,  Tripolis,  Berytus, 
•ion.  Tyre,  and  Ptolemais  (or  Accho)  of  a  former  day.  Midway 
'tween  Taatakia  and  Tripoli,  the  smaU  island  of  Buad  (near  the 
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coast)  represents  the  Amd  of  ScHptora^  and  the  Andm  oi  dasrie  geo- 
graphy. 

BeyrmA  (lat  SS^'  54'),  with  12,000  inhabituits,  is  the  port  of  Danascos, 
and  the  most  flouriBfaing  among  the  eoast-fcowns  of  Sjria  in  the  present 
day.  Saida  (the  andent  Sidon),  and  Soor^  the  representative  of  Tjrre, 
are  insignificant  places,  altogether  fidlen  from  the  importanoe  which 
they  formerly  possessed.  Aat  (or  Akka),  farther  soath,  ties  upon  the 
north  side  of  the  fine  Bay  of  Acre,  which  is  limited  to  the  southward  by 
the  promontory  of  CarmeL  Acre  is  a  strong  foiUesa,  and  has  acted 
an  important  part  in  many  events  of  modem  history,  as  wdl  as 
during  the  Crusading  period,  when  it  was  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
St  Jean  d' Acre. 

DamoKua,  with  120,000  inhabitants,  is  now  the  largest  town  in  Syra^ 
It  lies  at  a  distance  of  about  (0  miles  from  the  coast,  in  a  fine  plain, 
watered  by  the  little  lirer  Barrada,  which  flows  from  the  eastern  dopes 
of  Anti'Iibanns,  and  loses  itself  in  a  marshy  lake  to  the  eastward  of 
the  city.  Beyroat  bears  from  Damascus  in  die  direction  of  W.  H.  W^ 
the  road  between  them  crossing  the  double  range  of  the  Lebanon.  Da* 
masons  has  manuihctures  of  silk  and  cotton,  gold  and  nlver  thread,  &c., 
and  is  a  great  centre  of  carayan  trade.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
referred  to  in  the  annals  of  the  past,  and  has  maintuned  its  import- 
ance in  all  periods  of  hlstcfy.  In  the  midst  of  the  SyriAn  desert  (124 
miles  to  the  N.R  of  Damascus)  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  d 
Pcdmyra — the  Tadmor  of  Scripture  (1  Kings,  ix.  18.),  whicli  name 
they  still  bear.  The  mins  of  Heliopolis  (or  Baalath),  now  called  Batd' 
bek,  lie  to  the  N.  W.  of  Damascus,  in  the  valley  between  the  libannj 
and  Anti-Libanns  ranges.  Both  Palmyra  and  Baalbek  are  celebnued 
for  their  magnificent  remains  of  ancient  att. 

(471.)  pALESTnns,  or  the  Holt  Lahd,  embraces  die  south- western 
portion  of  Syria,  consisting  of  the  country  upon  either  side  of  the 
Jordan  (Art  467).  This  region  abounds  in  the  remains  of  ancient 
towns  and  villages,  and  possesses  historic  interest  of  the  highest  order: 
but  it  is  thinly  populated  in  the  present  day,  and  the  works  of  its  former 
inhabitants  have  for  the  most  part  gone  to  decay. 

The  western  division  of  the  Holy  Land  (between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean)  embraces  the  ancient  provinces  of  Galilee,  Samaria, 
and  Judssa — the  country  occupied  by  ten  out  of  the  twelve  tribes  o! 
Israel  The  two  renuuning  tribes,  together  with  half  of  the  tribe  of  Ms- 
nasseh,  occupied  the  countiy  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  known  to  the 
ancients  as  Persea. 

•/entfo/ioR,  the  most  prominent  point  of  interest  in  the  Holy  Land, 
is  situated  within  the  limits  of  ancient  Judaea,  about  midway  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  coast    It  stands  upon  a  rocky 
plateau,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  deep  ravines,  and  at  an  elevatioc 
of  2535  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  ravine  to  the  eastward  of 
the  city  is  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  of  Scripture :  that  to  the  southward 
is  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  to  the  west  is  the  valley  of  Gihon.    The 
Brook  Cedron  (or  Kidron)  runs  in  a  southwardly  direction  through  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Dead  Sea. 
But  Its  stream  becomes  dried  up  during  the  summer  months.    The 
Count  of  Olives,  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Cedron  valley,  rises  to  272* 
above  the  sea,  and  overlooks  the  city. 
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Jenualem  bean  among  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Palestine  the  name 
of  El'Kooda  (a.  e,  **the  Holy*^.  Its  present  extent  is  less  than  in 
tsdeot  times,  and  a  portion  of  Mornit  Zion  is  now  without  the  walls. 
Iheaiteof  the  Temple  (upon  Mount  Moriah — on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  dtf,  immediateiy  above  the  valley  of  the  Cedron),  is  occupied  by  the 
Uosqne  of  Omar,  a  Mohammedan  structure.  The  so-called  **  Church  of 
As  Hoij  Sepulchre  " — said  by  monkish  tradition  to  include  the  site  of 
tbs  eradfixion,  and  the  sepulchre  within  which  the  body  of  Our  Lord 
WM  Isio  — ia  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city. 

Modem  Jerusalem  contains  about  12,090  (or,  according  to  some  esti- 
mates, 15,000)  inhabitants.  The  Christians,  Turks,  Armenians,  and 
Jevg,  occupy  different  quarters  of  tiie  city,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  and  is  entered  by  four  gates.  That  to  the  southward  leads  to  the 
Tillage  of  Bethlehem — the  birth*i^aoe  of  Our  Saviour^- which  is  about 
foor  milfls  distant. 

BAnm  (which  bean  the  modem  name  of  El-Khulil)  is  18  miles  to 
Ae  southward  of  Jerasalem.  It  stands  upon  the  central  plateau,  at  an 
deration  of  2800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has  about  8000  inhabitants. 
The  tract  of  country  about  Hebron,  to  the  south  and  east,  and,  in  fact, 
the  whale  of  andenl  Judaa,  abounds  in  ancient  sites.  Ziph,  Carmel, 
Vacm,  Tekoah,  Sn-gedi,  Arad,  Beersheba,  and  numerous  other  places 
that  are  familiar  to  the  reader  of  the  sacred  volume,  are  all  represented 
hjfiites  that  bear  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  names  among  the  wander- 
jng  Arab  population  who  chiefly  occupy  this  portion  of  the  Holy  Land 
in  the  present  day.  In  most  cases,  however,  nothing  but  rains,  or  a  few 
vntched  hovels,  are  now  found  at  these  spots.  Jarmuth,  Bethshemesh, 
Zorah,  Ekron,  Eiijath-jearim,  Ajalon,  are  found  to  the  westward — 
Hizpeh,  Gibeon,  Beth*horon,  Gibeah,  Michmaah,  Bethel,  and  other  places, 
to  the  northward — of  the  Holy  City. 

Joffa  (or  Joppa),  upon  the  Mediterranean  coast,  40  miles  to  the  W. 
I^.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  is  the  port  of  that  city,  and  has  about  7000  in- 
habitants. Between  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  but  nearer  the  latter,  are  Lood 
—the  Lydda  of  the  New  Testament  (Acts,  ix.  82.),  and  Bandeh,  the 
latter  a  small  town  of  some  note  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
Crusades. 

The  tnct  of  conntry  to  the  south  of  Jaffa,  along  the  sea-coast,  formed 
ancientiy  the  territory  of  the  Philistines,  whose  live  principal  cities 
(or  ** lordships" — Joshua  xiii.  3.),  were  Ekron,  Gath,  Ashdod,  As- 
calon,  and  Gaza.  Of  these  places,  Gaza  alone  possesses  any  modem 
importance.  Ashdod  (now  Eadood),  an4  Ekron  (or  Akeer^  as  it  is 
BOW  calledX  <ure  poor  villages ;  Ascalon  is  entirely  in  ruins  ;  and  the 
■ite  oocopied  by  Ghath  is  unknown.  Gaza,  situated  near  the  coast,  at  the 
f-W.  comer  of  the  Holy  Land,  has  16,000  inhabitants,  and  derives, 
importance  from  its  position  on  the  line  of  caravan-route  to  Egypt. 

The  toim  ofNablmu  (the  ancient  Shechem)*  lies  34  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  Jerusalem,  in  a  fertile  valley  between  the  twin  summits  of  Ebal 
^d  Gerizim.    It  contains  8000  inhabitants,  and  is,  next  to  Jerusalem  and 

Gaza,  the  most  considerable  place  in  modern  Palestine.    Nablous  lies  in 

i  ■ 

*  Sjcbar  of  the  New  Testament.    The  Greek  name  for  the  town  was 
■Neapolis,  whence  its  modern  appellation  is  derived.     But  in  most  cases 
I  ^  sites  in  the  Holy  I^and  have  preserved,  with  remarkable  tenacity, 
^  Kiiptaial  names. 

]> 
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the  midst  of  the  ancient  proTince  of  Samaria.  The  rains  of  the  dt]r  of 
Samaria  (the  Sebaste  of  classical  geography)  are  a  few  miles  distant  to 
the  N.  W.  Upon  the  sea-coast  (36  miles  north  of  Joppa)  are  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  Caesarea,  now  tenanted  only  by  foxes,  jackals,  and  other 
wild  animals. 

Galilee,  to  the  northward  of  Samaria,  contains  Nazareik,  the  birth- 
place of  Oar  Lord  ;  and  Tiberiag,  npon  the  western  shore  of  the  beau- 
tifal  lake  called  by  its  name  (Art.  467.)-  Nazareth  is  a  small  town 
with  3000  inhabitants  :  Tiberias  has  only  two-thirds  of  that  nnmber. 
Bethsaida  of  Galilee,  Chorazin.  Capemanm,  and  other  places  that  were 
anciently  sitnated  beside  the  lake,  no  longer  exist,  though,  in  some  cases, 
a  few  ruins  mark  the  sites  they  occupied.  Cana  of  Galilee  (Johnii,  1.), 
now  a  rained  vilhige,  is  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Nazareth. 

Mount  Tabor  is  eleven  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  Tiberias,  upon  the  ncHrthem 
side  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon  (Art  467).  Its  summit  commands 
a  fine  riew  of  the  waters  of  the  lake.  In  the  plain  to  the  southward,  the 
sites  of  Nam,  Shunem,  Endor,  Jezreel,  Bethshan,  Megiddo,  and  other 
places,  are  indicated  by  villages  which  bear  their  names.  Li  the  more 
northward  portion  of  Galilee  is  the  small  town  of  Safed;  still  further 
north,  the  ruined  village  of  Kedes  marks  the  site  occupied  by  the  Kedtsk- 
Naphtaii  of  the  Old  Testament  The  village  of  Baneas,  near  the 
principal  source  of  the  Jordan,  corresponds  to  the  Casarea-PkiUppi  of 
Matthew  xvi.  13.  and  Mark  viii.  27. 

The  country  beyond  Jordan  contains  no  town  of  any  modem  note  — 
scarcely  even  any  village  with  more  than  a  few  hundred  inhabitants. 
But  it  has  several  sices  to  which  historic  interest  attaches.  Among  these 
are,  Ashtaroth,  Gadara,  Grerasa,  Rabbath-Ammon  (or  Philadelphia), 
Heshbon,  Bozrah,  and  many  others.  The  three  **  cities  of  refuge  "  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  have  not  been  recognised  in  any  modem  sites — 
unless  Ramoth-Gilead,  one  of  them,  be  found  in  a  ruined  village  to  the 
southward  of  the  Jabbok.  The  extensive  plain  of  Hauran,  to  the  south- 
ward of  Damascus,  abounds  in  ruined  villages, — evidence  of  the  former 
populousness  of  a  tract  which  is  now  uncultivated,  and  almost  without 
any  fixed  inhabitants.  This  plain  answers  to  the  Auranitis  of  clas- 
sical  geography.  Its  more  southward  portion  falls  within  the  land 
of  Bashan  of  the  Old  Testament  To  the  northward  are  the  districts 
of  Itursea  and  Faneas  —  the  latter  near  the  source  of  the  Jordan ;  to 
the  east,  the  stony  region  called  Trachonitis  (Luke  iii.  1.). 

3.  The  Turkish  Froyikces  on  the  Eitphrates  and  Tigbis  embrace, 
in  the  north,  the  pashalicks  of  Erzeroom,  Moosh,  and  Piarbekir,  which 
belong  to  the  upland  region  of  the  Armenian  plateau.  The  pashalicks 
of  Van  and  Bayazid  (to  the  eastward  of  Erzeroom)  also  constitute  part 
of  the  highland  region,  and  the  last-named  extends  to  the  summit 
of  Mount  Ararat  The  pashalick  of  Kars,  still  further  north,  falls 
chiefly  within  the  basin  of  Uie  Aras  and  the  Kour  rivers,  and  embraces 
the  highland  country  about  the  sources  of  those  streams. 

To  the  southward  of  Diarbekir  and  the  chain  of  Mardin  Tagli  (the 

ancient  Amanus),  begins  the  lowland  region,  which  extends — oirer  the 

middle  and  lower  courses  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  — to  the  bead 

of  the  Persian  Gulf.    The  greater  part  of  this  is  embraced  witliin  the 

^tensive  pashalick  of  Bagdad.    The  smaller  pashalicks  of  Orfah  and 
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Mosnl  comprise  its  more  northerly  portion,  towards  the  borders  of  the 
highUuid  r^rion. 

Koordistan  —  a  moontain-region  —  includes  the  high  country  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  bordecs  of  Persia,  togeth^  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  Armenian  pkiteao,  about  the  upper  courses  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  This  oountiy,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  warlike 
and  often  predatory  inhabitants,  the  Koords,  does  not  form,  properly 
speaking,  a  political  division  of  Turkey.  The  Koords  extend  Iheir  range 
over  several  of  the  pashalicks  within  the  Turkish  limits,  and  also  over  part 
of  the  adjacent  territories  of  Persia. 

The  names  of  these  divisions,  with  the  principal  towns  in  each,  and 
their  population,  are  enumerated  below :  •— 
ProrinoM.  Towns. 

Eraeroom    -    .    -    •  Eneroom,  30,000. 

Moosh     -    -    .    .    -  Mooth,  6000, 

Diarbeklr    ....  Diarbeklr,  30,000. 

Van    .---..  Van,  15,000. 

Bayazid  .    .....  Bayaxld,  SOOO^-Diyadio. 

Kan  ......  Kan,  12,000. 

Orfah Orfah,  20,000. 

Mosul      .....  Mosul,  40,000. 

Bagdad  .....  Bagdad,  60,000..  Basra,  M,000 -.  Hillah. 

Koordistan      -    -    .  Bitlis— Amidijah. 

Erzeroom  is  not  far  distant  from  the  source  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
plain  upon  which  it  stands  is  more  than  6000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  its  winter  climate  is  consequently  one  of  g^at  severity. 
The  heat  of  summer  exhibits,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  opposite  extreme. 
The  commerce  of  Erzeroom  is  less  extensive  than  that  which  it  enjoyed 
at  a  former  period,  when  (under  the  agency  of  the  Genoese  merchants) 
the  rich  productions  of  the  East  passed  through  it,  for  shipment  at  Tre- 
bizond,  from  which  it  is  120  miles  distant. 

Diarbekir  stands  on  the  river  Tigris,  about  forty  miles  below  its  source. 
[ts  commerce,  once  considerable,  has  greatly  declined  in  modern  times. 
[)iarbekir  represents  the  ancient  city  of  Amida,  the  siege  of  which,  by 
>apor,  king  of  Persia,  (▲.  d.  359),  forms  an  event  famous  in  history.  The 
own  of  Van  stands  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  large  lake  of  that  name. 
^arg  (110  miles  N.R  of  Erzcrocm,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  Russian 
rentier),  occupies  an  elevated  and  commanding  position,  beside  a  small 
(ream  which  joins  the  Arpa-chai,  a  tributary  of  the  Aras  Its  heroic 
though  unavailing)  defence,  when  besieged  by  the  Russians  in  1855, 
urms  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  modem  history.  Batoum,  on 
tie  Black  Sea,  the  nearest  port  to  Kars,  is  105  miles  distant. 

The  town  of  Orfah  lies  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  great  plain 
>iat  stretches  between  the  middle  courses  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
'his  plain  coincides  with  the  Mesopotamia  of  ancient  geography,  and 
t^ars  the  modem  name  of  Al^jezireh,  or  '*  the  island,"  an  appellation 
hich  the  Orientals  are  accustomed  to  apply  to  peninsulas  as  well  as 
lands.  The  rivers  nearly  enclose  it  on  every  side,  and  justify  the  term 
leeopotamia  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  that  of  Aram-Naha« 
lim  (f.  e,  Aram  between  the  rivers)  which  it  bears  in  the  Old  Testament* 
'rfah  is  generally  assumed  to  represent "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  the  birth- 
lace  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  and  it  coincides  with  the  Edessa  of  a  later 


*  Or  Padan-Aram  —  that  is,  the  plain  of  Aram,  or  &yr' 
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period,  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Cmsades.    The  Tillage  of  Hsraa, 
twentj-five  miles  S.E.  of  Orfah,  is  the  Hanm  of  Scripture  (€ren.  zi  31.}. 

Masulj  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Tigris,  is  famous  in  Oriental  history ; 
hut  its  most  attractiye  interest  is  derived  from  its  proximity  to  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh,  which  are  situated  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  rirer.  The 
huge  mounds  and  excavations  whence  so  many  w<nrks  of  Assyrian  art 
have  been  obtained  within  recent  years,  extend  over  a  space  of  mon  than 
30  miles  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris. 

(472.)  The  plam  whidi  adjoins  the  lower  courses  of  the  Euj^ntes  and 
Tigris  bears  Uie  modem  name  of  Irak-Arabi,  and  coincides  with  the 
Babylonia  of  ancient  geography.  Numerous  artificial  channels  here 
connect  —  or  diverge  from  —  the  great  rivers.  These  are  the  worics  of 
a  former  age,  and  were  des%ned  to  irrigate  the  plain,  vast  tracts  of  which 
are  now  1^  desolate  and  uninhabited.  The  fixed  population  is  found 
only  in  the  few  cities  beside  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  wan- 
dering Arab  roams  over  the  intervening  waste,  and  gazes  with  awe  upon 
the  huge  mounds,  the  ruins  of  a  by-gone  period,  with  which  it  is  evezy- 
where  covered. 

The  city  of  Bagdad  is  situated  principally  upon  the  left  or  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  Its  present  aspect  exhibits  a  great  decline  from  the 
importance  which  it  formeriy  possessed,  when  it  formed  the  capital  of  the 
wide-spread  empire  of  the  CaUphs.  But  Bagdad  is  still  flourishing,  and 
has  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and  leather  goods,  besides  well-fnmished 
bazaars.  About  twenty  miles  to  the  S.E.  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Seleucia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  ;  and  opposite  to  them,  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  stream,  the  remains  of  Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of 
Persia  under  the  Sassanian  monarefas. 

The  small  town  of  Hi&ak,  on  the  Euphrates,  (sixty  miles  sooth  of 
Bagdad),  is  only  interesting  from  its  situation  amidst  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Babylon,  the  huge  mounds  of  which  are  spread  over  a  vast  space 
around, — all,  with  the  exceptic»i  of  the  largest  (the  Birs  Nimrond,  or 
"  Tower  of  Nimrod ")  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  JSasra,  or 
Bassora,  one  of  the  chief  conmiercial  emporiums  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Shat-el-Arab  (as  the  united  stream  ot 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  is  called)^  about  fifty  miles  distant  from 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

(473.)  The  IsLA2n>s  that  belong  to  Turkey  in  Asia  comprise 
Cyprus,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  Bhodes,  Cos,  Samos,  Chios,  Mytilene,  and  numerous  o^ers, 
in  the  eastward  portion  of  the  Archipelago,  and  near  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor. 

Cyprus  is  a  large  and  beautiful  island.  Two  mountain-ranges  extend 
respectively  along  its  northern  and  southern  coasts,  with  a  fertile  and 
watered  plain  between.  The  present  population  of  the  island  does  not 
exceed  100,000,  principally  of  the  Greek  race.  In  former  times,  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  was  much  more  considerable,  but  most  of  the 
land  has  been  allowed  to  go  out  of  culture.  Cyprus  apjyears,  however, 
to  be  now  slowly  recovering  from  the  decay  to  which  the  misgoveinment 
of  centuries  had  reduced  it. 

The  capital  of  the  island  is  Nicosia,  (or  Lefkosia),  in  the  inte- 
rior.   Famagousta,  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  Larnaka,  in  the  south-east, 
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are  the  two  principal  ports.  Baffa^  on  the  sonth-westem  shore,  represents 
the  ancient  Paphos,  the  celebrated  shrine  of  Venus. 

Many  of  the  smaller  isUmds  of  Asiatic  Tarkej  possess  histgric  repute, — 
none  more  so  than  Rhodes,  a  beautiful  and  fertUe  island,  with  a  city  of 
the  same  name,  ^odes  was  long  the  stronghold  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  after  the  expulsion  oi  those  stout  warriors  from  the  Holy  Land. 
When  at  length  forced  to  yield  to  the  overwhelming  arms  of  the  Sara- 
cens (xj).  1503),  they  retired  from  Rhodes  to  Malta,  which  their  de- 
scendants long  retained. 

(474^)  The  government  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
European  provinces  of  the  empire  (Art  883.).  The  Turks,  and  aiso  the 
Arabs,  are  universally  followers  of  the  Mohammedan  religion ;  the  Ar- 
menians are  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  Numerous  sectaries, 
both  of  the  Mohammedan  and  Christian  Churches,  are  found  among 
the  tribes  of  mountaineers  who  inhabit  the  Syrian  coast. 


SECTION  n.  —  ARABIA. 

(475.)  Boundaries  cmd  Extent — Arabia  is  a  large  penin- 
sula in  the  south-west  of  Asia :  it  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Syrian  Desert,  on  the  west  by  the  Red  Sea^  on  the 
south  bj  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on 
the  east  bj  the  Gulf  of  Omaun  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its 
area  exceeds  a  million  of  square  miles. 

(476.)  Natural  Features,  Climatey  S^c, — A  narrow  belt 
of  lowland,  varying  from  between  20  and  30  miles  to  a  single 
mile  in  breadth,  extends  along  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  of 
Arabia ;  this  is  called  the  Gaur,  or  Tehama,  and  is  in  ge- 
neral hot  and  arid,  consisting  of  sand  covered  with  saline 
incrustations.  The  interior  of  the  country  forms  a  series 
of  high  plateaus,  mostly  desert,  but  between  these  and  the 
low  plain  of  the  coast  is  a  mountain-region,  the  valleys 
among  which  are  very  fertile :  these  produce  an  abundant 
vegetation,  in  which  the  date-tree  is  everywhere  conspi- 
cuous. 

Arabia  has  no  rivers,  properly  so  called,  but  numeroos  perennial 
springs  occur  among  the  mountain-valleys,  and  in  the  oases  of  the  ia- 
terior  deserts.  The  climate  is  strictly  tropical,  and  the  year  divided  into 
the  dry  and  the  rainy  seasons  :  in  the  interior  of  Yemen  (the  south- 
western part  of  the  peninsula)  showers  fall  from  the  middle  of  June  to 
the  end  of  September ;  during  the  dry  season  a  cloud  is  scarcely  ever 
^en,  and  in  the  low  belt  of  tiie  Tehama  a  whole  year  often  passes  with- 
out a  single  drop  of  rain. 

(477.)  Inhabitants. — The  population  of  Arabia  is  su'^- 
posed  to  amount  to  about  twelve  millions.     The  peopV 
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divided  into  a  great  number  of  tribes,  each  one  of  wbicli 
is  independent  of  the  others,  and  is  governed  bj  its  own 
chief  or  sheikh,  who  is  generallj  one  of  the  elders  of  the 
tribe,  and  usually  inherits  his  office  by  right  of  descent 
The  Arabs  are  divided  between  the  dwellers  in  town  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  desert ;  the  latter  are  called  Bedouins 
(or  Bedoweens),  and  lead  a  wandering  life,  living  in  tents, 
and  changing  the  site  of  their  encampments  as  the  neces- 
sity of  finding  pasturage  for  their  flocks  makes  it  requisite. 
Their  wanderings,  however,  are  always  restricted  within 
certain  limits,  each  tribe  having  its  own  proper  district, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  which  it  does  not  pass.  The  Bedouins 
look  with  contempt  upon  the  settled  pursuits  of  those  who 
reside  in  towns,  and  prefer  the  freedom  of  the  desert — 
though  often  exposed  by  it  to  privations  and  hardships — 
to  any  other  mode  of  lii^. 

A  few  Jews  are  settled  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Arabia,  but  are  in  ^- 
neral  treated  with  contempt,  and  exposed  to  insult  and  indignity :  thej 
are  most  numerous  in  the  province  of  Yemen. 

(478. )  Industrial  pursuits,  — Arabia  is  almost  wholly  a  pastoral  country, 
and  their  flocks  and  herds  form  nearly  the  sole  wealth  of  its  people.  The 
camel,  the  horse,  the  goat,  the  sheep,  and  the  ass,  are  all  numcrouslr 
reared,  and  the  camel  is  the  universflLl  medium  of  transit  across  the  desert 
—  both  for  goods  and  passengers.  The  Arabs  regard  their  horses  with 
the  greatest  affection,  and  preserve  the  pedigrees  of  these  animals  with 
the  fondest  care. 

The  tracts  susceptible  of  cultivation  are  of  very  limited  extent,  but  in 
some  of  the  valleys  among  the  mountains,  and  also  in  the  oases  of  the 
interior  deserts,  agriculture  is  pursued,  and  crops  of  grain  (chictiv 
d*hfmrrahf  a  coarse  kind  of  millet),  together  with  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
abundance  of  fruits,  are  raised.  These  are  most  extensive  in  the  south- 
western province — that  of  Yemen,  to  which  the  tree  that  produces  the 
balm,  or  balsam,  of  Mecca  is  confined.  The  coffee-tree  is  grown  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  Yemen,  but  the  finest  coffees  of  Arabia  are  brought 
originally  from  Abyssinia  and  the  adjacent  countries  on  the  opposit43 
coasts  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  Among  the  fruits  found 
in  the  fertile  mountain-valleys  of  the  western  coast  are  the  ^g,  apricot, 
apple,  peach,  almond,  pomegranate,  wine,  olive,  and  citron,  together 
with  the  date. 

Manufactures  scarcely  have  any  existence,  except  as  a  domesdc  pnr- 
suit  among  the  women  of  the  different  tribes,  by  whom  tent-covers  and 
cloaks  of  coarse  wool  or  camels'  hair  are  made.  In  the  towns  some 
firearms  are  fabricated,  as  welhas  a  few  silk  and  woollen  staf5^  and 
pottery. 

The  transit  trade  of  Arabia  was  formerly  considerable,  this  ooontrj 
having  been  for  ages  the  medium  of  exchange  between  the  rich  produc- 
tions of  Persia  and  India  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  Europe  and 
north-eastern  Afirica  on  the  other.  The  frankincense  and  mynb,  the 
spices,  perfumes,  and  various  rich  drags,  as  well  as  the  gold  and  sSlver, 
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the  gems  and  pearls,  which  gave  Arabia  its  ancient  celebrity  in  the  marts 
of  commerce,  were  nearly  all  brought  originally  either  from  Eastern 
Africa  or  from  India,  and  conveyed  by  caravans  across  the  interior 
deserts  to  the  towns  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  or  else  by  way  of  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  ports  of  Egypt.  With  the  opening  of  other  lines  of  com- 
munication, this  conmierce  ceased ;  bat  (after  the  lapse  of  centuries)  it 
is  partially  revived  in  the  present  day  by  the  establishment  of  the  over- 
land route  to  India,  which  crosses  the  desert  between  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  and  the  town  of  Suez,  whence  steamers  proceed  down  the  Red  Sea 
and  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  calling  at  the  town  of  Aden  on  their  way. 

The  greater  part  of  the  interior  commerce  of  Arabia  takes  place  on 
the  occasion  of  the  haj^  or  great  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which 
town — as  the  birth-place  of  Mohammed,  the  Arabian  prophet — all 
his  followers  are  enjoined  to  visit  at  least  once  in  their  lives.  Caravans 
of  pilgrims  irom  all  the  various  countries  in  which  the  Mohammedan 
religion  is  followed  (including  the  most  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  the 
most  distant  provinces  of  northern  Africa,)  resort  each  year  to  Mecca, 
and  with  the  objects  of  devotion  for  which  the  pilgrimage  is  mainly 
undertaken  is  combined  the  pursuit  of  trade  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  The  caravans  bring  with  them  the  respective  productions  of 
the  countries  from  which  they  come,  and,  on  the  completion  of  the  reli- 
gious duties  of  the  journey,  engage  in  a  great  scene  of  barter. 

The  pilgrims  and  other  travellers  who  cross  the  Arabian  deserts 
are  under  the  necessity  of  hiring  the  protection  of  the  tribes  through 
whose  territories  they  have  to  pass,  as  the  only  means  of  securing 
themselves  from  robbery  or  loss  of  life.  There  are  regular  halting- 
places  in  the  desert,  at  which  the  .camels  rest  after  their  day's  journey, 
and  at  which  the  tents  of  the  travellers  are  pitched.  The  ordinary 
length  of  a  day's  journey  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  miles. 

(479.)  Provinces  and  Towns. —  The  ancients  divided  Arabia  into 
three  parts — Arabia  Fetrsea  (or  the  Rocky),  the  north-western  part  of 
the  country, — Arabia  Felix  (or  the  Happy),  in  the  south •  west, — and 
Arabia  Deserta  (or  the  Desert),  embracing  the  greater  portion  of  the  re- 
mainder. But  the  native  division  of  the  country  is  into  the  seven  provinces 
of  El'tour  Sinai  (or  the  mountain-district  of  Sinai,  that  is,  the  peninsula 
at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  between  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba), — El- 
Hejaz,  along  the  north-western  coasts,  —  Yemen,  in  the  south-west, — Ha- 
dramautf  along  the  southern  coast, —  Omaun,  in  the  south-cast, — El-Hassa, 
or  LahsOy  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf, — and  N^d,  or  Nedjed, 
in  the  interior.  Throughout  Arabia  the  towns  are  few  in  number  ;  the 
principal  of  them  occur  in  the  provinces  of  Hejaz,  Yemen,  and  Omaun. 

TTte  Sinai  Peninsula, — The  town  of  SueZf  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
that  name,  belongs  to  Egypt :  Akaba,  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  gulf  of 
the  Red  Sea,  is  only  a  small  fortress,  and  serves  as  a  station  for  the  haj 
(or  pilgrim-caravan).  In  the  heart  of  the  peninsula  is  the  group  of  the 
Sinai  Mountains,  among  which  —  in  a  high  valley  at  the  foot  of  the 
summit  called  Jebel  Mousa  (or  Mount  Moses) — ^is  a  small  Greek  convent, 
inhabited  by  from  20  to  30  monks.  The  whole  population  of  the  penin- 
sula is  very  scanty,  and  does  not  exceed  from  4000  to  5000,  nearly  all 
of  whom  are  Bedouins,  or  wandering  Arabs. 

A  long  ^larrow  valley  (the  continuation  of  that  in  which  the  river 
Jordan  flows)  extends  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to  tho 
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sonthem  termination  of  the  Dead  Sea :  the  chain  of  hills  which  bounds 
this  vallej  on  the  east  is  the  Mount  Seir  of  Scriptore.  About  the 
middle  of  this  range  is  the  summit  of  Mount  Hot,  upon  which  the  high- 
priest  Aaron  died.  Adjacent  to  Moont  Hor,  on  the  east,  is  the  sedaded 
valley  of  Wady  Monsa,  in  which  are  the  wonderful  and  beantifiil 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  PetrOf  consisting  almost  wholly  of  tombs 
excavated  in  the  solid  rocks  around. 

The  province  of  El-Hejaz  (the  Holy  Land  of  the  Arabs)  includes  the 
cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  fonner  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet 
Mohammed,  and  the  latter  the  seat  of  his  interment.  Mecca  has  alboot 
30,000  fixed  inhabitants,  but  these  are  increased  to  a  vastly  greater 
number  during  the  occasion  of  the  annual  haj :  Jiddah,  a  small  town  on 
the  Bed  Sea,  is  the  port  of  Mecca.  Medina  is  situated  to  the  north- 
ward of  Mecca,  and  has  about  20,000  inhabitants :  Yembo  is  its  port. 

The  chief  town  in  the  interior  of  Yemen  is  Sana,  with  about  40,000 
inhabitants  :  Mocha^  on  the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  near  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, is  a  place  of  some  trade,  but  Aden^  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  is  at  present  of  much  greater  importance. 

Muscat  (in  the  province  of  Ohnaun),  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Arabia, 
is  the  largest  town  in  the  country,  and  has  about  60,000  inhabitants, 
who  embrace  a  mixed  population,  of  Arabs,  Persians,  Hindoos,  Syrians, 
and  Jews,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  commerce.  Muscat  constitutes 
the  chief  emporium  of  the  trade  between  Persia,  Arabia,  and  India. — 
Derayeh,  in  the  interior  of  Nejd,  is  a  considerable  town,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Wahabites,  as  the  followers  of  Wahab,  a  Mohammedan  reformer  of 
the  last  century,  are  styled. 

The  island  of  Bahrein,  with  two  others  of  smaller  size,  near  the  easton 
coasts  of  Arabia,  is  the  centre  of  the  extensive  pearl-fishery  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  found  numerous  fresh-water  springs 
which  issue  from  the^ttom  of  the  sea,  and  which  furnish  the  chief  supply 
of  water  to  the  inhabitants  both  of  the  islands  and  the  adjacent  coast& 
The  divers  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  hold  their  open  goat- 
skins over  the  springs,  which  quickly  become  filled  with  fresh  water. 

(480.)  Arabia  does  not  constitute  any  single  government,  and  has 
never  been  subject  to  any  general  rule.  The  most  considerable  of  the 
native  states  are  those  of  Omaun,  governed  by  a  sovereign  styled  the 
Imaum  (or,  more  recently,  the  Sultan)  of  Muscat,  —  and  Yemen,  the 
ruler  over  which  is  the  Imaum  of  Sana.  The  province  of  £1-Hejaz, 
and  the  Sinai  peninsula,  belong  nominally  to  the  Turkish  power,  and  are 
partially  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Sultan.  But  the  tribes  through- 
out Arabia  are  really  independent,  and  submit  only  to  the  patriarchal 
rule  of  their  own  sheikhs. 

In  religion,  the  Arabs  are  universally  Mohammedans.  In  their  social 
condition  they  exhibit  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  qualities,  combining 
plundering  and  unsettled  habits,  a  proneness  to  quarrel,  and  the  most 
lawless  practices  towards  those  with  whom  they  are  at  feud — with  the 
exercise  of  hospitality,  and  the  practice  of  a  cordial  and  disinterested 
generosity,  in  the  case  of  those  with  whom  they  are  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship. One  of  their  most  ordinary  customs — common  both  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  towns  and  the  Bedouins —  is  the  practice  of  story-tellings 
by  means  of  which  the  most  ancient  traditions  have  been  handed  down 
from  family  to  family  through  a  series  of  generations. 
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(461.)  Hie  town  and  promontory  of  Aden,  sitoated  on  the  south  coast 
of  Arabia,  at  a  distance  of  abont  110  miles  east  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Bed  Sea,  oonstitates  a  British  possession.  The  promontory  of 
Ad«n  fbtms  a  high  and  rocky  peninsula,  rising  to  1776  feet  aboTe 
the  sea,  and  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  nanrow  isthmus  :  the 
town  lies  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  peninsula,  in  a  deep  hollow 
(which  is  really  the  crater  of  an  extinct  yolcano),  and  surrounded  by 
high  masses  of  rock. 

Aden  is  used  as  a  d^pdt  fbr  the  supply  of  coals  to  the  steamers  en* 
giged  m  the  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  India,  for  which 
purpose  immense  quantities  of  this  mineral  are  sent  thither  from  British 
pom ;  since  the  date  of  hs  possession  by  Britain  (1839),  considerable 
traffic  with  the  adjaeent  parts  of  Arabia  and  the  opposite  coasts  of  Africa 
his  sprang  into  existence.  The  position  of  Aden  renders  it  import 
tut,  and  it  possesses  great  natural  strength  :  it  is  garrisoned  by  a  de- 
tachment of  British  troops.    The  present  population  is  about  40,000. 

Aden  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and,  during  the  period  between 
the  llth  and  13th  centuries,  was  a  fioiirishing  emporium  of  commerce  $ 
Hhad,  however,  long  since  fallen  into  a  st&te  of  complete  decay,  from 
vhich  it  is  now  in  process  of  rapid  recovery. 

SECTION  IIL — PERSIA. 

^482.)  Boundaries  and  Extent.  — Persia  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Turkestan,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Russian  Armenia^ 
—on  the  west  by  Turkey, — on  the  south-west  and  south 
^7  the  Persian  Gulf, — and  on  the  east  by  Beloochistan  and 
Afghanistan.  Its  area  is  about  500,000  English  square 
jnilea.  The  native  name  of  Persia  is  Iran*,  by  which  term 
it  is  always  mentioned  in  Oriental  writings. 

(i83.)  Natural  features^  Climatey  S^, — The  interior  of 
Persia  is  a  high  plateau,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  desert. 
In  the  north  and  east  is  the  extensive  tract  called  the 
(^reat  Salt  Desert,  and  towards  the  south-east  the  Desert  of 
Kennan.  The  north-western  province  (called  Azerbijan), 
which  lies  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  borders  of 
Turkey,  is  an  elevated  mountain-region.  High  chains  of 
fountains  stretch  through  the  northern,  western,  and  south- 
western parts  of  the  country,  separating  the  interior  pla- 
teaus from  the  plains  which  border  on  the  Caspian  Sea  upon 
the  one  side,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  and  banks  of  the  Tigris 
iipoQ  the  other.  On  these  three  sides  the  ascent  from  the 
surrounding  plains  to  the  interior  lies  everjrwhere  through  a 
Kries  of  lugh  passes  or  defiles,  by  means  of  which    the 

*  Pronounced  Eeraun.    In  Oriental  names  (as  written  in  English 
tbuacters),  the  t  is  generally  sonnded  like  ee,  and  the  u  like  oo. 
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various  mountain-terraces  are  successively  reached.  Many 
of  these  passes  are  elevated  several  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  are  so  closed  in  bj  the  surrounding 
mountains  as  to  form  defences  of  great  natural  strength. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Persia  are  the  Kerkhah  (380  miles),  and  th? 
Koraon  (260  miles),  both  tributaries  of  the  Euphrates,  below  the 
Sanction  of  the  Tigris, — together  with  the  Sefeed-rood,  or  White  Biver 
(400  miles),  which  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  little  stream  of 
the  Bend-emir  —  celebrated  in  Persian  song — flows  into  the  salt  lake 
of  Bakhtegaun,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  In  the  north-west  is 
the  large  lake  of  Urumiyah*  which  lies  at  an  elevation  of  4300  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  water  of  which  exceeds  even  that  of  the  IksA 
Sea  in  saltness. 

The  table-land  of  the  interior  exhibits  great  alternations  of  tempera- 
ture  excessively  hot  and  dry  summers  being  succeeded  byrigorouslv 

severe  winters.  The  low  plains  bordering  on  the  Caspian  are  hot,  and 
the  atmosphere  humid;  in  the  south  and  south-west,  towards  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  air  is-  hot  and  dry,  and  the  soil  generally  sterile.  The 
table-land  is  destitute  of  trees,  and  the  soil  a  hard  clay,  prodacin^ 
scarcely  any  vegetation  but  that  of  saline  plants.  But  the  valleys 
among  the  mountains,  and  indeed  every  spot  where  a  perennial  supplr 
of  water  occurs,  are  exceedingly  fertile. 

Numerous  small  islands  lie  near  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf ;  the  largest  of  these  is  Kishm,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  adjacent 
to  which  is  the  small  but  more  celebrated  island  of  Ormuz,  once  the  sem 
of  a  flourishing  Portuguese  settlement.  Ormuz  now  belongs  to  the  Sol 
tan  of  Muscati 

(484.)  Inhabitants, — The  population  of  Persia  is  snp- 
posed  to  amount  to  between  9  and  10  millions.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  (about  2^  millions)  consists  of  wander- 
ing tribes,  called  IliyatSy  who  are  a  distinct  race  from  the 
more  settled  part  of  the  population.  The  latter  are  most 
numerous  in  the  north-western  and  some  of  the  central  pro- 
vinces ;  Iliyat  tribes  occupy  the  high  table-lands  in  tlu- 
eastern  part  of  the  interior,  and  the  mountainous  tract? 
towards  the  western  and  north-eastern  frontiers.  The 
habits  of  the  Iliyats  resemble  thoseof  the  Turkomaunsof  Asi- 
Minor :  some  dwell  throughout  the  year  in  tents,  in  wintei 
keeping  within  the  lower  plains,  and  in  summer  seekin- 
the  cooler  pasturage  of  the  mountains; — others  are  par- 
tially dwellers  in  towns,  but  shift  their  abodes  with  the  n^ 
currence  of  the  opposite  seasons.  Their  wealth  consists 
in  their  cattle  and  sheep  ;  they  breed  horses  and  cameb  l»-»r 
sale,  while  their  sheep  supply  them  with  food  and  clothin:r. 

All  the  outskirts  of  Persia  are  infested  by  predatory 
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tribes,  whose  warlike  habits  are  a  constant  source  of  in* 
joiy  to  the  more  settled  population ;  on  the  west  are  the 
Koords,  on  the  south-west  the  Arabs,  towards  the  east  the 
Afghauns,  and  on  the  north  the  Tartars.  Jews  are  found 
in  all  the  towns,  and  in  the  north-western  province  there 
are  namerous  Turks  and  Armenians. 

(485.)  Industrial  ptirsuUs. — In  the  interior  of  Iran  agricultnre  is 
limited  by  the  want  of  riyers,  bnt  in  the  proTinces  bordering  on  the 
Caspian,  and  those  towards  the  western  mountain-chains,  fruits  and 
Tuioufl  kinds  of  grain  (including  rice)  are  grown  in  great  abundance. 
The  mnlbenry  is  extensively  grown  in  the  north,  and  silk  has  always 
formed  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country.  The  cotton-plant  is 
largely  cultivated  in  the  valley  of  the  Sefeed-rood,  in  the  north-west ; 
the  Tine  comes  to  great  perfection  in  the  south-western  provinces 
Among  the  native  productions  of  Persia,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
tltt  plant  from  which  cusafoetida  is  obtained,  and  which  also  grows 
tbundantly  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Afghanistan.  The  poppy  is 
cultivated  all  over  the  table-land,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  opium, 
isd  in  many  places  safiron  is  raised. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  Persia  is  less  now  than  formerly,  but 
die  people  display  great  skill  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  excel  in  the 
making  of  sabres,  as  well  as  in  various  silk  and  cotton  fabrics — parti* 
cnlarlj  embroidered  silks, — together  with  shawls,  fire-arms,  leather, 
jewellery,  perfumery,  and  earthenware.  The  women  of  the  wandering 
%at  tribes  weave  the  fabrics  which  pass  under  the  name  of  Turkey 
eirpets  :  the  shawls  made  from  the  fine  hair,  or  wool,  of  the  Kerman 
goat  are  also  highly  valued. 

The  commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  land,  by  means  of  caravans. 
The  articles  exported  consist  of  native  produce  and  manufactures,  in 
exchange  for  Indian  goods  and  European  merchandise.  Among  the 
exports  are  dates  and  other  dried  fruits,  carpets,  shawls,  silk  (both  raw 
and  manu&ctured),  horses,  camels,  sluns,  sal-ammoniac,  assafoetida, 
laphtha,  amber,  stdphur,  rice,  madder,  gall-nuts,  and  safiron.  The 
imports  are  sugar,  indigo,  spices,  rhubarb  and  various  drugs,  with 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  from  India;  and  a  variety  of 
Jnanofactured  goods  from  Europe.  The  maritime  traffic  carried  on  by 
way  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Russia ;  that  of  tho 
Persian  Gulf  belongs  partly  to  the  English,  and  is  partly  in  the  posses- 
ion of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat 

(486.)  Divisiona. — The  provinces  of  Persia  are  Azerbijan,  in  the 
Dorth-west, — Gilan  and  Mazanderan,  on  the  south  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
— Irak-Ajenu,  in  the  centre  and  west, — Luristan  and  Ehuzistan,  in 
the  south-west, — Ears,  Laristan,  and  Eerman,  in  the  south, — and 
Khorassan,  in  the  east  and  north-east ;  —  together  with  a  part  of  Kur- 
distan, lying  in  the  west  of  Irak-Ajemi  and  on  the  frontier  of  Turkey. 
Ilie  province  of  Ears  was  the  original  seat  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
bnt  Irak  is  now  the  most  important  province,  and  contains  Ispahaun 
ud  TehranD,  the  two  principal  cities. 

Tehnmn  (or  Teheran),  the  modem  capital  of  PersiA  and  the  residence 
of  the  sovereign,  stands  in  a  gravelly  plain,  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet 
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Ikbore  the  sea ;  the  nnhealthiness  of  its  climate  in  summer  causes  the 
greater  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  leave  it  during  that  season,  so  that  its 
population  fluctuates  between  10,000  and  60,000. — Ispahaun  (or  Isfahan). 
the  former  capital,  and  still  the  seat  of  considerable  mannfactnres  and 
Inland  trade,  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  proyince,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Zeindarrood,  a  river  which  loses  itself  to  the  eastward  in  the  sands  of  the 
desert.  Ispahaun  has  about  150,000  inhabitants,  and  lies  at  4140  feet 
above  the  sea. — Hamadan^  in  the  central  part  of  the  same  province,  at 
the  fbot  of  the  high  mountains  of  Elwund,  and  on  the  line  of  caravaa 
traffic  between  Bagdad  and  Teheran,  has  about  50,000  inhabitants  and 
eonsiderable  trade.  Hamadan  is  the  Ecbaiana  of  Scripture,  and  contains 
the  reputed  tomb  of  Esther  and  Mordecai. — Kermanshah,  further  to  the 
westward,  has  80,000  inhabitants,  and  possesses  manufactures  of  carpets 
and  swords. 

Tabreezj  in  Azerbijan,  situated  80  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Lake 
TJrumivah,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  with  about  50,000  inhabitants. 
-^Resht,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Caspian,  is  the  principal  place  in  the  province 
of  Gilan ;  Amol  and  Balfroash  are  both  in  the  province  of  Maxanderaa. 
Balfroosh  is  the  seat  of  considerable  commerce. 

SlUraz,  the  capital  of  Fars,  situated  in  a  valley  at  the  height  of  4300 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  now  only  a  smidl  town,  though  formerly  of  great 
weahh  and  celebrity.  To  the  north-east  of  Shiraz  are  the  ruins  of  Perse- 
polis,  now  called  Istakhr. — Bvshire  (in  the  same  province),  on  the  coast 
of  the  Persian  Gul^  is  the  principal  sea-port  of  Persia,  though  only  con- 
taining 20,000  inhabitants.  Its  merchants,  many  of  whom  'are  Arme- 
nians, supply  the  greater  part  of  Persia  with  Indian  and  European  goods. 
-—i>Lr/W(  20,000  inhabitants)  is  the  capital  ofKhnzistan ;  ShooHer,  to  the 
8.  E.,  on  the  banks  of  die  Kurann,  has  18,000  inhabitants.  To  the  south- 
westward  of  Dizfool  is  the  mound  of  Sus  (or  Soos ),  which  represents  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Stisa,  the  **  Shushan  "  of  the  book  of  DanieL 

Lar  (12,000  inhabitants),  and  Kerman  (30,000),  are  the  chief  towns  in 
the  provinces  of  Laristan  and  Kerman :  on  the  coast  of  the  latter  pro- 
vince, near  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  the  sea-port  of  Gombroon^ 
which  belongs  to  the  Sultan  of  Mnscat,  but  is  now  an  insignificant  place. 
^'Mushed,  the  capital  of  Khorassan,  like  all  the  g^reat  towns  of  Persia, 
has  decayed  fW>m  its  former  importance,  though  not  many  years  since  it 
had  1 00,000  inhabitants.— ^era<  (  45,000  inhabitants),  after  being  for  scxne 
time  under  Afghaun  dominion,  was  restored  to  Persian  rule  in  1855.  It 
stands  on  a  small  stream  called  the  Heri-rood,  and  commands  con- 
siderable transit-trade,  by  means  of  caravans: 

(487.)  The  government  of  Persia  is  a  despotic  monarchy.  The  sove- 
reign is  styled  the  shah,  and  nominally  possesses  complete  control  over 
the  lives  and  property  of  all  his  subjects ;  but  the  chiefe  of  the  warlike 
tribes  of  mountaineers  and  other  unsettled  parts  of  the  populadon  often 
acquire  a  power  which  renders  them  nearly  independent  of  the  royal 
influence.  The  people  are  almost  universally  followers  of  the  Mohun- 
medan  religion ;  they  are  not,  however,  believers  in  the  orthodox  creed  of 
that  faith,  but  members  of  the  Sheeite  sect,  one  of  the  two  great  divisions 
into  which  the  Mohammedan  world  is  divided.  In  Azei^ijan  are  sull 
found  some  descendants  of  the  ancient  fire- worshippers  of  Persia.  Asa 
nation  the  Persians,  are  generally  regarded  as  gay,  lively,  and  animated; 
but  are  nrone  to  the  vices  of  insincerity  and  felsehood. 
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SECTION  IV. — AFGHANISTAN   AND  BELOOCHISTAN. 

(488.)  Boundaries  and  JSxient — The  countries  which 
lie  between  Persia  and  India  consist  of  Afghanistan  and 
Beloochistan,  -—  the  former  of  which  is  situated  to  the 
northward,  while  the  latter  extends  along  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  These  countries  possess  many  features 
in  common,  and  both  of  them  belong  to  that  eleyated  re- 
gion of  Western  Asia  which  extends  from  the  mountain- 
system  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
plains  bordering  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

Afghanistan  is  bounded  on  the  north  bj  Turkestan,  on 
Ihe  east  by  Hindoostan,  on  the  south  bj  Beloochistan,  and 
)n  the  west  by  Persia.  Beloochistan  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Afghanistan,  on  the  east  by  the  province  of  Sinde, 
)n  the  south  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by 
Persia.  The  total  area  of  the  two  countries  is  nearly 
ioOflOO  square  miles,  of  which  Beloochistan  occupies  about 
i  third  part. 

(489.^  Natural  features,  C^nuxte,  S^. — The  north-eastern 
>art  of  Afghanistan  is  covered  with  high  and  rugged 
mountains,  which  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Hindoo- 
Coosh.  Along  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  country  extends 
be  range  of  the  Soleimaun  Mountains,  the  highest  of  which 
-called  Takht-i-Soleimaun  (or  the  throne  of  Solomon) — is 
2,000  feet  in  elevation.  Farther  to  the  south,  the  table- 
ind  of  Beloochistan  is  terminated  on  the  east  by  the  range 
r  the  Hala-Mountains,  Mountain -chains  of  considerable 
ctent,  but  the  elevation  of  which  is  unknown,  stretch 
irough  the  interior  of  Beloochistan  in  an  east  and  west  di- 
'Ction,  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Soleimaun  range,  between  the  base  of  the 
3untain8  and  the  banks  of  the  riTer  ludns,  extends  a  long  and  narrow 
ict  of  country  cidled  the  Deretfat^or  the  Damann),  which  belongs  to  the 
Titory  of  the  Punjaab,  in  the  north-west  of  Hindoostan,  and  falls 
thin  the  British  frontier  in  that  direction.  The  ascent  from  this 
^er  tract  bordering  on  the  Indus  to  the  table-lands  of  Afghanistan 
9  through  rugged  mountain-passes,  at  a  considerable  eleyation  above 
i  Fea.  The  two  most  important  of  these  are  the  Khyber  Pass,  in  the 
rthem  part  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  Bolan  Pass,  in  the  north-east  of 
ioochistan,  both  of  which  are  narrow  defiles,  bordered  on  either 
nd  by  high  and  precipitous  rocks.  These  passes  constitute  the  two 
i9X  roads  by  which  India  is  reached  from  the  westward.  Tlie  passes 
?r  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  into  the  plains  of  Turkestan,  lie  at  a  still  greater 
vation,  some  of  theni  exceeding  12,000  feet. 
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A  large  portion  both  of  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan  consists  of 
alternate  rocks,  mountains,  and  deserts.  The  desert  of  Seistan  (in  the 
sonth-west  of  the  former  coantry)  is  of  great  extent,  and  resembles  the 
worst  parts  of  the  Arabian  deserts.  Bat  among  the  mountains  there 
are  many  fertile  valleys,  in  which  cultivation  thrives  ;  and  froits,  odo- 
riferous plants,  and  wild  flowers,  abound.  The  climate  of  both  coan< 
tries  exhibits  great  extremes,  the  cold  being  very  severe  in  the  higher 
regions,  and  the  heat  equally  intense  in  the  lower.  Some  of  the  open 
tracts  towards  the  eastern  portion  of  the  table-land  -have  a  summer  which 
equals  in  temperature  that  of  the  hottest  parts  of  thd  globe,  while  in 
winter  the  snow  lies  on  the  ground  for  several  months. 

The  principal  river  of  Afghanistan  is  the  Caubool^  which  flows  into  the 
Indus.  The  Helmund  has  a  south-western  course  into  the  saltrlake.  or 
morass,  of  Zurrah :  this  lake  is  very  shallow,  and  great  part  of  it  covered 
with  reeds  and  rashes.  Many  of  the  smaller  rivers  are  lost  in  the  sands 
of  the  interior. 

Copper,  iron,  lead,  and  other  metals,  are  believed  to  be  abundant  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Afghanistan,  and  gold  is  found  in  the 
streams  which  flow  from  the  Hindoo-Koosh.  Coal  also  occurs,  and  rock* 
salt  is  everywhere  abundant 

(490.)  Inhabitants. — The  total  population  of  the  countries 
between  Persia  and  India  is  probably  from  six  to  seven 
millions:  the  inhabitants  of  Afghanistan  embrace  about 
five  millions  of  these. 

The  Afghauns  constitute  numerous  distinct  tribes,  of 
whom  the  most  important  are  the  Dooraunees,  the  Beidoo* 
raunees,  the  Ghiljies,  and  the  Cankers*  These  are  subdi- 
vided into  smaller  clans  or  families,  each  under  its  own 
chieftain,  and  the  habits  of  which  in  many  respects  re- 
semble those  of  the  ancient  Highland  clans  of  Scotland. 
The  government  is  of  a  patriarchal  kind,  and  only  a  noml* 
nal  subjection  is  paid  to  the  general  ruler  of  the  country. 
Besides  the  Afghauns  proper,  there  are  numerous  other 
races,  as  the  Taujiks^  the  HaaarehSy  and  the  KuzzHhashe^ 
(or  Persian  Toorks),  The  Taujiks  dwell  chiefly  in  the 
western  parts  of  Afghanistan,  have  fixed  habitations,  v^^ 
are  peaceable  and  industrious.  The  Afghauns  are  in  ge- 
neral rude,  turbulent,  and  warlike;  many  of  the  tribes 
dwell  principally  in  tents,  though  others  lead  a  more  wttk'*! 
life. 

The  people  of  Beloochistan  are  divided  into  two  great 
branches,  ihQ  Beloochees  proper,  and  the  Brahooees.  Both 
races,  but  particularly  the  latter,  are  of  pastoral  habits,  and 
dwell  principally  in  rude  tents,  made  of  coarse  cloth  o* 
camels'  or  goats'  hair.  They  are,  however,  warlike, 
addicted  to  habits  of  rapine  and  plunder. 
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(491,)  Industrial  pursuits, — Agricultnre  is  not  mncli  punned,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  is  unsaited  for  it.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are 
abandant  in  the  valleys,  and  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grains  are  grown; 
'Og-ether  with  the  su^ar-cane  and  indigo  in  particular  localities.  In  the 
)rovince  of  Cutch-Gundava  (the  north-eastern  part  of  Beloochistan), 
ice  is  extensively  grown,  and  also  the  cotton-plant  Both  madder  and 
obacco  are  also  raised  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Among  the  do- 
nestic  animals  of  Afghanistan  are  the  horse,  camel,  mule,  ass,  ox,  sheep, 
md  goat :  the  camel  is  the  principal  beast  of  burden,  and  the  ox  is  used 
'^it-fly  for  the  plough.  Horses  are  reared  in  large  numbers,  and  are 
xported  to  India. 

The  only  manufactures  are  coarse  fabrics  of  cotton  and  wool,  with 
few  matchlocks  and  other  firearms.  The  conmierce  consists  chiefly 
1  the  interchange  of  the  productions  of  Persia,  India,  and  Turkestan, 
Qd  is  carried  on  by  means  of  caravans.  Among  the  exports  (chiefly 
'  India)  are  horses,  furs,  madder,  safiron,  assafcBtida,  tobacco,  almonds, 
uts,  and  other  fruits.  To  Persia  and  Turkestan  are  exported  shawls, 
irbans,  chintz,  brocades,  muslins,  cotton-cloths,  silks,  and  other  articles 
f  Indian  produce.  Indigo,  sugar,  and  spices,  besides  the  fabrics  above 
lentioned,  are  imported  from  India, — raw  silk  and  com,  from  Persia, 
-aod  many  articles  of  European  manufacture  (as  hardware,  cutlery, 
•a)  from  Russia,  by  way  of  Turkestan.  Some  of  the  Afghaun  mer* 
^ts  engaged  in  this  canying*trade  are  men  of  great  wealth,  and  pos- 
?ss  many  thousand  camels. 

(492.)  National  divisions :  Towns. — The  only  divisions  in  Afghanistan 
e  those  formed  by  the  limits  of  the  different  tribes.  The  principal 
>WDS  are  Caubool  and  Candahar — the  former  in  the  east,  the  latter  in 
e  central  portion  of  the  countiy. 

Caubool,  the  modem  capital  of  the  Afghaun  monarchy,  stands  on  the 
inks  of  the  Caubool  river,  in  a  plain  which  is  elevated  6000  feet  above 
e  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  about  60,000  inhabitants,  and  flourishes 
ie%  through  the  extensive  transit  trade  of  which  it  is  the  centre. — 
hizTiee,  to  the  south-west,  is  now  merely  a  ruined  fortress,  though  once 
i  capital  of  an  extensive  kingdom.  — JeUalabad^  celebrated  for  the 
roic  defence  made  by  the  British  troops  under  General  Sale,  in  1842, 
a  strong  fortress  on  the  south  bank  of  the  same  river,  nearly  midway 
tween  Caubool  and  Peshawur. —  Candahar  (about  60,000  inhabitants), 
uated  on  the  river  Uighund,  a  tributary  of  the  Helmund,  is  the  centre 
a  great  trade  between  India  and  Persia. 

The  most  considerable  town  of  Beloochistan  is  Kelat^  which  stands  on 
>lateau  elevated  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  towards  the  north-eastern 
rt  of  the  country.  The  province  of  Cutch-Gundava,  which  lies  to  the 
•tward  of  the  Hala  Mountains  and  within  the  basin  of  the  Indus,  con- 
ns several  small  and  thriving  towns,  and  is  the  most  populous  portion 
Beloochistan. 

[493.)  The  whole  of  Afghanistan,  with  large  portions  of  the  neigh- 
iring  country,  was  formerly  embraced  in  the  Kingdom  of  Caubool. 
c  heads  of  the  different  tribes,  however,  now  exercise  the  only  real 
ereignty  over  their  respective  districts.  But  their  power  is  con- 
ually  fluctuating,  and  the  whole  country  is  in  an  unsettled  condition^ 
The  principal  native  ruler  in  Beloochistan  is  the  Khan  of  Kelat ;  but 
power  is  of  limited  extent,  and  the  more  distant  tribes  are  in  reality 
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independent  of  hu  oontroL  The  people  of  bolii  conntriei  are  foOoweis 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  the  majority  of  them  members  of  its 
orthodox,  (or  Soonnite)  sect ;  hut  the  Eersians  and  some  other  of  the 
tribes  settled  in  Afghanistan  are  Sheeites,  between  whom  and  Uie  Soon- 
nites  tho  bitterest  animosity  preyails. 
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(494)  Boundaries  and  Extent — Hindoostaa  (or  India 
proper)  embraces  the  more  western  of  the  two  great  Indian 
peninsulas,  and  extends  from  the  chain  of  the  Himalajs 
Mountains  on  the  north  to  Cape  Comorin  on  the  south :  on 
the  east  side  it  is  bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the 
valley  of  the  Brahmapootra, — on  the  west  by  the  Arabian 
Sea,  and  the  chains  of  the  Hala  and  Soleimann  Mountains. 
These  ranges  divide  the  low  plain  which  borders  on  the 
western  bsknk  of  the  Indus  from  the  high  plateaus  of  Be- 
loochistan  and  Afghanistan.  The  superficial  area  of  Hin- 
doostan  is  upwards  of  1,200,000  English  square  miles 
(nearly  one-third  of  that  of  Europe,  and  equal  to  more  than 
ten  times  the  magnitude  of  the  whole  British  Islands),  and 
the  length  of  its  coast  line  about  3600  miles. 

(495.)  Natural  Features^  Climate,  ^c, — Hindoostan  con- 
sists  of  a  vast  plain  in  the  north,  and  of  high  plateaus^ 
bordered  bj  mountain^chains — in  the  centre  and  south. 

The  Himalaya  Mountains,  which  stretch  along  the  northern  frontier^ 
rise  suddenly  and  in  a  well-defined  line  above  the  plains  of  nordiern 
India  ;  the  exterior  range  attaining  a  height  which  does  not  exceed 
3000  feet.  Immediately  below  this  onter  range  of  hills  is  a  belt  of  dij 
forest-country,  which  is  succeeded,  still  lower  down,  by  a  nng^  of 
swamp,  clothed  with  a  thick  growth  of  reeds  and  grasses.  This  swampy 
region,  which  is  many  miles  in  breadth,  forms  the  tract  known  as  tbfi 
Tarai  (or  Tariyani)  in  Indian  geography.  The  Tarai  is  extremdy 
unhealthy,  and  is  the  abode  of  numerous  wild  animals. 

Above  the  outer  range  of  hills,  the  country  rises  rapidly,  and  sooo. 
attains  an  elevation  of  7000  feet.  Higher  chains  succeed,  and  the  grea^ 
mountain-region  thence  extends  northward  over  a  breadth  of  upwsrls 
of  200  miles.  The  line  of  the  highest  peaks  is  not  coincident  with  the 
watershed  of  the  chain,  but  lies  in  general  to  the  southward  of  it,  saaI 
the  whole  mountain«region  is  broken  up  into  groups,  separated  b^  derp- 
gorges,  and  penetrated  by  narrow  transverse  valleys. 

The  plain  of  Hindoostan  embraces  the  extensive  vaUey^s- 
of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  and  the  tract  of  the  great  lodiUbS; 
Desert  (Arts.  456  and  457).  The  central  parts  of  the  pe- 
liingula  include  the  plateau  of  the  Deccan,  with  the  lesfrflK- 
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tensiye  plateans  of  Malwa  and  Mysore.  Along  the  western 
coast  of  Hindoostan  is  the  high  chain  of  the  Ghauts,  be- 
tween inrhieh  and  the  sea-shore  there  is  onlj  a  narvow  strip 
of  lowland;  on  the  east  coast  there  are  plains  of  wider 
extent,  backed  by  the  ranges  of  the  eastern  Ghauts,  which 
are  of  less  elevation,  and  also  less  continuous,  than  the 
mountains  on  the  opposite  side  of  India.  The  eastern 
side  of  the  peninsula  is  distinguished  as  the  Coromandel 
coast,  and  the  western  as  the  Mdk^ar  coast.  The 
latter  of  these  is  indented  and  broken,  and  contains  nume- 
rous good  harbours ;  but  the  Coromandel  coast  is  destitute 
of  harbours,  and  is  exposed  through  its  whole  length  to  a 
powerfbl  surf,  which  renders  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
effect  a  landing. 

The  two  principal  rivers  of  India  are  the  Ganges  and  the 
Indus:  besides  these  are  the  Brahmapootra,  the  Maha- 
nnddy,  the  Godavery,  the  Krishna,  the  Cauvery,  the  Tapty, 
tbe  Nerbudda,  and  numerous  smaller  streams  (Art.  458). 
Many  parts  of  the  interior  table-lands  are,  however,  defi- 
cient in  water,  and  possess  an  arid  soil ;  and  in  the  tract  of 
the  great  Indian  Desert  there  are  only  a  few  wells,  scattered 
at  wide  intervals  apart,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  hollows  in 
which  the  rain-water  collects. 

Hindoostan  has  few  lakes,  and  none  of  any  considerate  magnitude. 
Xear  the  east  coast  are  the  Chilka  Lake,  the  Colair  Lake,  and  Lake  Pn- 
licat :  the  first  and  last  of  these  are  shallow,  and  only  separated  from 
the  sea  by  narrow  ridges  of  sand  ;  Lake  Colair  is  formed  by  the  over- 
flowing Q^  itud  riyers  Krishna  and  Godavery,  near  the  lower  coarse  of 
vkich  it  is  situated.  There  are  several  salt  lakes  in  the  tract  of  the 
lodiiin  Desert,  Some  small  lakes  of  fresh  water  occur  among  *  the 
TaUeys  of  the  Himalaya,  of  which  those  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere  are 
the  most  celebrated,  and  are  distinguished  by  great  beauty. 

On  the  west  side  of  India,  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch, 
is  a  singular  tract  called  the  Bufm  of  Cutch,  This  embraces  an  extent 
of  6500  square  miles,  which  is  alternately  (with  the  recurrence  of  the 
dry  and  the  rainy  seasons)  a  sandy  desert  plain,  covered  with  a  saline 
cmst  and  interspersed  with  numerous  shallow  lakes, — and  an  extensive 
Uke  car  marsh,  tiie  waters  of  which  are  connected  with  those  of  the  Gulf 
of  Cutch.  When  the  waters  retire,  the  ground  is  found  covered  with 
myriads  of  small  fishes.  During  the  dry  season,  the  phenomenon  of  the 
giraffe  is  often  observed  in  this  tract  Upon  the  banks,  and  in  the  small 
ishuids»  of  the  Bunn,  the  wild  ass  exists  in  great  numbers  ;  apes,  por- 
cupines, and  vast  flocks  of  wild  birds,  share  with  him  the  possession  of 
this  desolate  region. 

Among  the  native  productions  of  India  are  the  diamond  and  numerous 
other  prseions  stones,  including  rubies,  chrysolites,  garnets,  amethysts, 
cornelUui,  jasper,  agate,  ojud,  r^k-cxystal,  and  others.    Diamonds  are 
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foand  at  Pamiah,  in  the  district  of  Bandelcnnd  (between  the  river  Jumna 
and  the  Vindhja  Moantains);  in  the  district  of  Grolconda*,  in  central 
India;  and  at  some  places  in  the  more  southern  part  of  the  peninsula. 

Both  gold  and  silver  are  foand  in  Mysore,  and  on  parts  of  the  Malabar 
coast.  Iron  is  woiked  in  the  Camatic,  and  likewise  in  Malaba :  iron-ore 
sboands  also  in  many  parts  of  Northern  India,  amoag  the  high  region 
of  the  Himalaya.  Tin  and  copper  have  been  found,  as  well  as  lead-ores, 
in  various  localities.  Indeed,  the  mineral  produce  of  India  is  of  the 
most  varied  description,  and  embraces  an  immense  number  of  metallic 
and  other  substances  capable  of  being  turned  to  valuable  account.  Ex- 
cellent marbles  and  building-stones  abound,  together  with  numerous 
valuable  clays  and  earths.  , 

Coal  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  the  north  of  India,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula :  the  deposits  of  this  mineral  appear  to  form  a  great  belt,  which 
stretches  from  Cntch,  on  the  west,  to  the  extremity  of  Assam  in  the  east, 
through  more  than  30**  of  longitude.  The  Banegunge  collieries,  108 
miles  to  the  ir.  w.  of  Calcutta,  are  of  great  value,  and  are  extensively 
worked. 

The  climate  of  the  greater  part  of  India  is  strictly  tropical,  and  the  year 
is  divided  between  the  wet  and  the  dry  seasons.  The  highest  tempera- 
ture is  experienced  in  the  districts  of  the  Lower  Camatic  and  the  Circars, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  in  the  sandy  plains  of  the  great 
desert,  on  the  north-west.  Among  the  hills,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  table- 
lands, a  temperate  climate  is  experienced  (Art  461).  Bain  is  generallr 
most  abundant  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  along  the  range  oi 
the  Malabar  coast. 

The  mongoonSy  or  periodical  winds  which  prevail  ovei*  the  Indian  Ocean, 
largely  influence  the  climate  of  Hindoostan.  These  winds  alternately  bio  w 
from  the  north-east  and  the  south-west  quarters  of  the  heavens,  presen*- 
ing  the  same  direction  for  nearly  six  months  of  tlie  year.  On  the 
Malabar  coast,  the  south-west  monsoon  (which  commences  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  continues  till  August  or  September)  is  accompanied 
by  violent  rains,  in  consequence  of  the  clouds  brought  with  it  bein^ 
intercepted  by  the  lofty  range  of  the  Ghauts,  while  the  table-lands  of  the 
interior  have  only  a  moderate  degree  of  moisture.  Along  the  eastern  or 
Coromandcl  coast  the  south-west  monsoon  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  diy  wind, 
while  the  north-east  monsoon  (which  begins  in  October)  forms  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rainy  season  ;  but  the  rains  are  not  nearly  so  violent 
here  as  on  the  western  coast,  and  the  droughts  of  summer  are  of  longer 
continuance. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  India  are  rich  and  splendid,  and  these  — 
as  well  as  the  various  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom — include  most  of  th^ 
different  forms  of  life  already  noticed  as  belonging  to  southern  Asia  in 
general  (Arts.  463  and  464).  The  woods  and  jungles  in  every  part  o:" 
India  teem  with  animal  life.  The  apes  and  monkeys  are  innomerable, 
and  the  jackal  is  heard  howling  towards  the  close  of  the  day.  Tigers 
abound  in  the  low  tract  of  the  Sunderbunds,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 


•  The  diamond  mines  of  Golconda  are  now  exhausted ;  but  the  cele- 
brated diamond  called  the  Koh-i-Noor  (or  Mountain  of  Light),  in  the 
nossession  of  the  British  Crown,  was  found  in  this  locality. 
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and  also  In  other  wooded  districts.  A  large  species  of  heron  (which  from 
its  stately  gait  has  acquired  the  general  name  of  the  adjutant-bird)  fre- 
quents the  towns  of  Bengal  in  considerable  numbers.  These  birds  feed 
parti/  on  reptiles,  and  in  part  on  the  various  kinds  of  garbage  thrown  into 
the  streets,  and  which — ^but  for  them— would  putrefy  the  air,  so  that  thej 
literallj  perform  the  office  of  scarengers. 

(496.)  Inhabitants,  —  Hindoostan  contains  upwards  of 
150  millions  of  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  six-sevenths  are 
iocladed  under  the  general  name  of  Hindoos,  The  re- 
mainder consist  of  various  foreigners  settled  in  India, 
among  whom  are  Arabs,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Parsees,  Af- 
ghauns,  Turks,  Abjssinians,  Jews,  Chinese,  and  Europeans 
of  different  countries.  Of  the  latter,  the  British  are  .the 
^ost  numerous,  but  the  total  number  of  Europeans  settled 
in  India  is  not  more  than  a  few  thousands. 

The  Hindoos,  though  commonly  spoken  of  as  one  people,  really  consist 
of  an  immense  number  of  families  and  races,  among  whom  striking  differ- 
ences— ^bothofappearance,  language,  and  customs — ^prevaiL^  In  fact,  the 
(iirersfties  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  parts  of  this  vast 
eoontiy  are  equally  great  with  those  observable  among  the  different 
cations  cf  Europe.  In  general,  the  Hindoos  are  of  slender  proportions, 
md  of  a  graceful,  agile  figure ;  but,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
^inous  districts,  people  of  larger  stature  and  more  robust  proportions  are 
freqaentlj  met  with.  The  complexion  of  the  different  Hindoo  nations 
fanes  from  a  dark  oUve  (sometimes  almost  as  black  as  that  of  the  negro) 
0  a  light,  transparent  brown  or  olive-tint,  hardly  deeper  than  that  of  the 
)eople  who  dwell  around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  face  is 
'^al,  the  forehead  moderately  large  and  high,  the  eyes  and  hair  black, 
^^  eyebrows  finely  turned,  and  the  nose  and  mouth  generally  of  a 
'European  cast. 

More  than  thirty  different  languages  are  spoken  in  India,  nearly  all  of 
rhich  are  either  wholly  or  partially  derived  from  the  Sanscrit, — the 
ncient  classical  language  of  the  country,  and  that  in  which  its  sacred 
ooks  are  written.  Though  no  longer  a  spoken  language,  the  Sanscrit  is 
till  cultivated  by  the  learned  classes  throughout  India :  it  possesses 
zmarkable  affinities  with  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe  and  Western 
'^ia,  nearly  all  of  which  are  included  with  it  in  the  same  great  class  of 
ido- European  languages  (Art  81). 

Of  the  modem  languages  of  India,  that  called  the  Hindoostanee,  or 
Woo,  is  the  most  extensively  prevalent,  and  is  spoken  by  persons  of 
iderent  nations  in  all  the  larger  towns  and  villages  from  Madras  to 
ombay,  and  from  the  Ganges  to  Cape  Comorin.  It  is  also  adopted 
'  the  British  Government  as  the  genersd  medium  of  communication  with 
>e  natives,  and  is  the  language  of  the  official  documents  and  courts 
'justice.  The  Hindoostanee,  however,  is  not  a  pure  Sanscrit  tongue, 
u  has  resulted  from  the  mixture  of  Persic  and  Arabic  words  and  idioms 
>th  the  prevailing  native  dialect  of  Northern  India. 

Next  in  extent  of  diffusion  to  the  Hindoostanee  is  the  Bengalee  dialect, 
hkh  prevails  hi  the  regions  watered  by  the  lower  course  of  the  Ganges, 
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and  is  the  language  of  more  than  30,000,000  of  people.  Among  other 
languages  difl^sed  over  wide  spaces  in  India  are  the  Gujerattee,  the 
Hf£ratta,  the  Telinga,  the  Gondee,  the  Kamata,  the  Tamol,  and  the 
Singalese  (the  last,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon).  The  English  Isngnage  is, 
howerer,  everywhere  making  rapid  progress,  and  is  now  taught  in 
all  the  schools  established  under  the  direction  of  the  British  Gorem* 
ment. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Hindoostan  are  followers  of  the  JBrah' 
tttinical  religion,  which  consists  of  a  variety-  of  gross  superstitions,  and 
embraces  the  worship  of  a  great  number  of  idols — most  of  them  refunded 
as  representatires  of  the  same  supposed  spiritual  power  under  diflferent 
names.  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Seva,  are  the  three  personages  of  the 
Hindoo  trinity,  and  these  (especially  the  second  and  third)  are  the  great 
objects  of  worship  ;  but  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  the  Brahmins  or 
priests  present  them  to  their  deluded  followers  is  almost  infinite. 

There  are  also  in  all  parts  of  India  numerous  followers  of  the  Moham- 
medan faith,  besides  many  native  sects  of  less  general  importance.  Of 
late  years  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  convert  the  natives  to 
dJhristianity,  and  the  whole  peninsula  is  now  divided  into  three  Protestant 
dioceses  (those  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras),  each  nnder  the 
spiritual  dir^tion  of  a  bishop  of  the  English  Colonial  Church.  The 
Scriptures  have  been  translated  into  most  of  the  principal  languages 
of  India,  and  numerous  missionary  stations  are  maintained  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

Of  the  social  institutions  of  the  Hindoos,  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  division  into  different  castes,  which  is  of  universal  prevalence  through 
out  the  country.  Originally  the  whole  of  the  people  appear  to  have 
constituted  four  great  castes — consisting  of  the  priests  (or  Brahmins),  the 
soldiers  (Shatryas),  the  merchants  and  husbandmen  (Yaisyas),  and  the 
artisans  or  labourers  (Sudros).  Bat  this  division  has  long  ceased  to  hare 
any  practical  existence,  and  is  now  purely  theoretical  There  prevail, 
however,  an  inunense  number  of  different  castes  or  classes,  the  membra 
of  any  one  of  which  only  intermarry  among  themselves,  and  in  most 
cases  abstain  from  associating  in  any  way  wiSi  those  of  a  different  caste. 
Under  European  influence,  however,  many  of  the  distinctions  of  caste 
have  become  weakened,  and  in  some  cases  altogether  disr^arded,  and 
members  of  numerous  different  castes  (including  even  the  sacred  one  of 
the  Brahmins)  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Indian  army. 

The  Hindoos  live  chiefly  upon  vegetable  food,  and  rice  forms  a  laige 
ingredient  in  the  diet  of  the  poorer  classes.  They  do  not^  howerer, 
abstain  altopether  from  the  use  of  animal  food,  excepting  in  regard  to 
the  flesh  of  the  cow,  which  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  animal.  Mutton  and 
other  kinds  of  animal  food,  including  fish — in  fact,  every  thing  excepting 
beef  and  fowls—  are  eaten  readily  by  all  classes. 

(497.)  Industrial  Pursuits.  —  Agriculture  forms  the  occupation  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  India,  but  it  is  conducted  in  the  rudest  and 
most  imperfect  manner,  and  frequently  with  the  most  defective  imple- 
ments. The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  however,  generally  secures  a 
sufllcient  supply  of  food,  and  leaves  even  a  considerable  surplus  for 
exportation  :  still,  on  any  occasion  of  unusual  drought,  famine  prevails  to 
a  great  extent  The  overflow  of  the  rivers  is  the  great  means  of  irri- 
gating the  land,  and  the  waters  are  preserved  by  the  aid  of  tanks  orarti- 
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Heial  ponds,  and  wells,  which  are  nnmerooslj  formed  in  all  the  culti- 
vated districts.  Among  the  objects  of  cultivation,  one  of  the  most 
important  is  rice.  Indigo  and  opium  are  also  very  largely  grown  :  the 
cotton  plant,  sugar-cane,  mulberry,  coffee-tree,  and  numerous  grains,  are 
also  generally  (^fl^ed,  and  efforts  are  making  to  extend  the  growth  of 
cotton  in  India. 

The.  native  ox  and  buffalo  are  used  in  India  for  the  plough, — the 
elephant,  camel,  horse,  and  ass,  as  beasts  of  burthen, —  and  the  elephant 
and  horse  also  for  purposes  of  pleasure. 

The  most  important  among  the  native  manufactures  of  India  are  those 
of  fine  cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  and  shawls ;  of  the  latter,  those  made 
irom  the  hair  of  the  Cashmere  goat  are  the  most  highly  esteemed.  The 
6ne  muslins  and  calicoes  of  Dacca  and  other  places  in  Bengal  were  for 
ages  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  constituted  a  most  important 
branch  of  national  industry ;  but  the  introduction  of  the  cheaper  fabrics 
produced  by  the  machinery  of  Britain  has  in  a  great  measure  superseded 
the  use  of  these,  and  the  native  manufactures  have  consequently  much 
decayed. 

Still,  however,  the  productions  of  Indian  manufacturing  skill  are  varied 
and  magnificent.  Silk  fabrics,  of  ever  variety  of  pattern  and  colour, — 
shawls,  carpets,  turbans,  scarfs,  handkerchiefs,  and  numerous  otJier 
articles, — many  of  them  beautifully  brocaded  and  embroidered  with 
gold  and  silver  thread,  and  worked  in  the  most  minute  and  elaborate 
designs,  bear  testimony  to  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  native  artisan.  To 
these  may  be  added  a  variety  of  works  in  leather  (including  embroidered 
saddle  cloths,  head-trappings,  and  other  accoutrements),  tapestry  of  va- 
rioQs  kinds,  jewellery,  hardware  goods,  glass  and  pottery,  furniture,  and 
npholsteiy  (embracing  couches,  chairs,  tea-caddies,  work-boxes,  and  other 
articles,  many  of  which  display  extreme  beauty),  with  paper,  stationen*, 
ornaments  of  different  descriptions,  and  numerous  objects  of  minor  im- 
!)ortance.  A  great  nnmber  of  these  productions  of  Indian  skill  are, 
indeed,  rather  ^owy  and  magnificent  than  useful,  and  serve  to  illustrate 
^he  splendour  with  which  Oriental  potentates  have  always  delighted  to 
nvest  their  thrones  and  persons,  and  the  pomp  which  even  in  the  present 
lay  th^  descendants  make  it  an  object  t-o  assume. 

The  commerce  of  India  is  considerable,  though  a  vast  proportion  of 
he  resources  of  the  country  is  still  undeveloped.  Of  the  foreign  trade  the 
arger  part  is  carried  on  directly  with  Great  Britain,  and,  next  in  extent, 
vith  China,  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  Arabia,  and  the 
'x>untrie8  on  the  Persian  Gulf ;  as  well  as  (by  means  of  caravans) 
vith  Afghanistan,  Persia,  Turkestan,  and  the  countries  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Himalajra  Mountains.  The  exports  of  India  are  indigo, 
tpium,  cotton,  cofiee,  sugar,  silk,  wool,  drugs,  perfumes,  spices,  and 
trecions  stones ;  opium  is  still  extensively  supplied  to  China,  notwith- 
tanding  its  introduction  into  that  country  has  been  strictly  prohibited, 
[lie  imports  are  chiefly  the  cotton,  woollen,  and  other  manufactures 
f  Briton,  with  hardware  goods,  earthenware  and  glass,  fire-arms,  and 
arioas  articles  for  the  consumption  of  the  European  residents,  as  beer 
nd  ale,  books,  furniture,  &e. 

The  means  of  internal  communication  are  very  defective,  and  the 
lountain-chains  of  the  western  coast  separate  the  maritime  ^i'-*^-— 
-om  the  interior  by  barriers  which  art  has  only  within  a  recen^ 
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attempted  to  overcome.  The  roads  throughout  India  are  mere  tracks, 
scarcely  passable  by  wheeled  carriages,  and  such  conyeyances  as  stage- 
coaches, or  public  Tehicles  of  any  kind,  hardly  hare  any  existence. 
Vast  tracts  of  country  are  still  covered  with  dense  forest  or  jungle, 
while  others  consist  of  mountainous  districts  which  are  yet  unsnrveyed 
and  even  unexplored.  But  of  late  years  serious  attention  lias  been 
bestowed  on  the  means  of  remedying  this  defect,  and  good  roads  haye 
been  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta  and  other  large  towns. 
The  river-navigation,  by  means  of  steamers  of  light  draught,  has  also 
been  greatly  extended;  and  railways  are  now  in  process  of  construction, 
through  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
Some  important  Unes  of  railway  have,  indeed,  already  been  completed. 

(498.)  National  divisions. — Hindoostan  is  divided  into — 1st,  The 
British  Territories,  or  those  parts  which  are  directly  under  British 
rule, — 2nd,  The  Native  States  which  are  tributary  to  Great  Britain,  or 
(as  they  are  generally  called)  the  Protected  States, — and  3rd,  The 
Independent  States.  The  British  territories  now  embrace  upwards 
of  700,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  whole  extent  of 
the  peninsula  ;  —  the  Protected  States  about  400,000  square  miles  ;  — 
while  the  Independent  States  consist  only  of  Kepaul,  Bootan,  and  Cash- 
mere, which  have  together  an  area  of  about  98,000  square  miles.  Great 
Britain  is  therefore  the  ruling  power  in  India,  and  really  exercises  sw.<ir 
over  the  entire  country.  There  are  some  small  settlements  belonging 
to  the  French  and  the  Portuguese,  but  they  are  of  little  importance. 


1.   BRITISH  TEKBITORIES. 

(499.)  The  political  government  of  British  India  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
sovereign,  through  the  medium  of  a  body  denominated  the  Board  of 
Control.  The  supreme  administration  of  affairs  is  entrusted  to  a  Go- 
vemor- General  (nominated  by  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Crown),  assisted  by  a  council  of  five  memben: 
all  laws  enacted  by  the  governor-general  in  council  are  binding  in 
British  India,  unless  annulled  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  or  disallowed  br 
the  British  parliament 

British  India  is  divided  into  three  presidencies, —  those  of  Bengal, 
Bombay,  and  Madras;  the  Governor- General  is  also  the  governor  of  th« 
Bengal  Presidency,  which  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  thr^  and  contains 
Calcutta,  the  seat  of  government 

(500.)  The  Bengal  Presidenct  embraces  most  of  the  north-easters. 
northern,  and  north-western  parts  of  India,  including  nearly  the  entire 
valley  of  the  Ganges,  to  which  has  been  added  the  greater  part  of 
the  Punjaub,  or  district  watered  by  the  five  tributaries  of  the  Indus 
(Art  458).  Besides  these  large  .tracts,  it  also  includes  Assam  and 
various  territories  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  situated  beyood 
the  limits  of  Hindoostan.  The  provinces  on  the  lower  Ganges  are  the 
richest,  most  fertile,  and  most  populous  portion  of  India. 

Provinces  and  Towns, — The  province  of  Bengal  (or  Bengal  proper) 
extends  over  the  lower  course  of  the  Ganges,  including  the  extensive 
delta  formed  at  its  moutlu    It  is  everywhere  intersected  by  broad  livezs. 
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arms  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmapootra,  and  these  annually  inundate 
the  fields  to  an  immense  distance  from  their  hanks.  Bice  forms  here 
the  chief  object  of  cultivation,  but  -^heat,  barley,  and  maize,  are  also 
grown.  Sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  are  also  important  pro- 
ductions ;  tl^  mulberry-tree  is  extensiyely  reared  for  the  purpose  of 
the  silk-worm,  and  the  poppy  for  the  manufacture  of  opium.  The 
chief  towns  of  Bengal  are  Calcutta,  Dacca,  and  Moorshedabad. 

Calcutta  (413,000  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  British  India  and  the 
seat  of  an  inmiense  trade,  is  situated  on  ihe  east  bank  of  the  Hooghly 
nVer,  about  100  miles  from  the  sea.  The  parts  occupied  by  European 
residents  consist  of  handsome  detached  houses,  but  in  the  native  portion 
of  the  town  the  streets  (or  rather  lanes),  are  narrow,  crowded,  and  dirty. 
An  Immense  number  of  natives  who  dwell  in  the  suburbs  pour  daily 
into  the  town,  and  add  to  the  noise  and  excitement  of  which  it  is  con- 
stantly the  scene.  The  markets  are  extensive,  and  are  supplied  with 
abundance  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  besides  game,  meat,  and  fish.  Fort 
William,  the  citadel  of  Calcutta,  is  of  vast  extent. 

A  short  distance  above  Calcutta,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Hooghly, 
is  Serampore  (13,000  inhabitants),  the  seat  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
press,  from  which  numerous  translations  of  the  Scriptures  have  been 
issued.  Serampore  was  formerly  a  Danish  settlement,  but  was  purchased 
hv  the  British  in  1845. — A  few  miles  higher  up  the  river  is  Chandema- 
gore,  a  small  French  settlement 

Farther  to  the  northward,  near  the  east  bank  of  the  upper  Hooghly, 
is  the  small  town  of  PloMy,  the  seat  of  Lord  Glive's  famous  victory  in 
1757.  Still  fiirther  north,  at  a  distance  of  120  miles  from  Calcutta,  is 
Afoorshedabad  (147,000  inhabitants),  a  large  native  town,  with  consi- 
lerable  manu&ctures  of  silk,  carpets,  embroidery,  &c. — Dacca  (70,000 
inhabitants),  situated  150  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Calcutta,  on  an  arm  of 
he  Brahmapootra,  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  native  manufacture  of 
niislins  and  li^t  cotton  fabrics,  but  is  greatly  decayed:  large  portions 
t'  it  are  now  entirely  in  ruin. — In  the  south-east  part  of  the  province 
^(  Bengal,  lying  beyond  the  Brahmapootra,  is  the  hilly  district  of  Chit- 
3gong,  the  capital  of  which — Islamabad,  or  Chittagong — has  some  trade, 
x])orting  riee  and  other  agricultural  produce.  Bat  it  has  declined  of 
ate  years. 

The  province  of  Bahab  lies  to  the  westward  of  Bengal,  and  ex- 
ends  over  both  banks  of  the  Ganges,  embracing  in  the  south  a  hilly 
iistrict  which  borders  on  the  plateau-region  of  Central  India.  Opium 
from  the  poppy)  is  abundantly  produced  in  this  province  ;  indigo, 
(beat,  barley,  sugar,  and  rice,  of  excellent  quality,  with  the  betel-nut, 
re  also  largely  grown.  The  essence  called  attar  of  roses  is  extensively 
repared  here.  A  large  quantity  of  saltpetre  is  manufactured  in  Baliar, 
rom  the  refuse  of  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  combined  with 
arions  earths  in  which  nitre,  with  sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda, 
bound.  The  manufacture  of  cotton-cloths  is  general  throughout  the 
rovince. 

The  dnef  towns  are  Patna,  Chiya,  and  Bahar.  Patna^  the  largest 
>wn  in  the  province,  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  has 
bout  300,000  iuhabitants. — The  town  of  Bahar,  to  the  southward  of 
]c  river,  is  now  of  little  importance. —  Gaya  (60  miles  s.  by  w.  of  Patna) 
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18  a  celebrated  place  of  natiye  pilgrimage,  and  is  belieTed  to  have  been 
the  birth-place  of  Boodh— the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 

A  large  portion  of  the  province  of  Obissa,  to  the  south-westward 
of  Ben^d,  is  included  within  the  Bengal  Presidency,  the  boundaiy 
of  which  extends  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  ChHka 
Lake.  The  district  of  Cuttack,  wluch  forms  part  of  this  proTince,  lies 
along  the  lower  course  of  the  Mahanuddy,  and  includes  tiie  mouths  of 
that  river.  Immediately  along  the  coast,  the  country  is  low,  destitute 
of  verdure,  and  subject  to  inundations  of  the  sea ;  but  further  inland  is 
a  highly  fertile  tract,  and  towards  the  interior  it  rises  into  hills  which 
abound  in  forest  trees,  many  of  them  valuable  for  purposes  of  cabinet- 
work, or  for  making  dyes  and  varnishes.  The  cultivated  parts  of  the 
province  produce  rice,  sugar,  spices,  and  numerous  drugs  :  salt  is  ob- 
tained on  the  coast. 

The  chief  town  is  Cuttack  (40,000  inhabitants),  on  a  branch  of  the 
Mahanuddy. — Pooree  or  Juggernaut,  on  the  coast  to  the  south,  at  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  arms  of  the  river,  has  30,000  inhabitants,  and  de- 
rives celebrity  from  its  containing  the  great  temple  of  Jnggemaot, 
where  many  of  the  most  superstitious  rites  of  the  Hindoos  are  practised 
at  the  annual  festivals  held  in  honour  of  the  idol,  when  crowds  of  pil- 
grims assemble  on  the  occasion.  Pooree  is  resorted  to  by  Europeans  on 
account  of  its  healthy  climate  and  cooling  sea-breeze. — TothoN.  e. 
of  Cuttack  is  Balasore,  a  flourishing  port,  situate  a  short  distance  from 
the  coast,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  navigable  for  small  vessels. 

The  more  inland  parts  of  Orissa  embrace  many  wild  territories,  some 
of  them  mountainous,  and  others  covered  with  jungle,  and  thinly  inha- 
bited. 

Bengal,  Bahar,  and  the  portion  of  Orissa  above  described,  constitute 
the  lower  provinces  of  the  Bengal  Presidency. 

(501.)  Bbkabes,  the  next  province  in  ascending  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges,  lies  at  a  somewhat  greater  elevation,  and  has  a  temperate 
climate  for  most  part  of  the  year.  Large  quantities  of  indigo  and  opium 
are  produced,  besides  barley,  wheat,  flax,  and  sugar.  There  are  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  muslins,  gauzes,  and  brocades,  in  many  of  the 
towns,  besides  considerable  trade  by  means  of  the  rivers.  The  town  of 
Benares  (200,000  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  the  province,  lies  on  the  9. 
bank  of  the  Gauges,  and  is  a  crowded  seat  of  native  industry,  asd 
also  superstition.  It  is  regarded  by  the  Hindoos  as  one  of  their  most 
sacred  cities,  and  its  temples  are  h^quented  by  numerous  priests  sad 
crowded  with  swarms  of  devotees  and  pilgrims.  Mirzapore  (with  80,000 
inhabitants)  is  some  distance  above  Benares,  and  on  the  opposite  baiik 
of  the  Ganges. 

Allahabad,  a  large  province  to  the  westward  of  Benares,  hi- 
dudes  the  country  watered  by  the  lower  course  of  the  Jumna  aboTe  it» 
junction  with  the  Ganges,  as  well  as  the  district?  on  either  side  of  tiie 
latter  river.  It  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and  productive  provinces  of 
British  India:  wheat,  cotton,  and  indigo,  are  the  principal  crops;  sogsr, 
opium,  and  saltpetre,  are  also  product.  In  the  south-west  part  of  tbe 
province,  towards  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  is  the  hilly  district  of  Dbq- 
delcund,  formerly  noted  for  its  diamond  mines  (Art.  495). 

The  most  considerable  towns., in. the  province  are  Allahabad  sad 
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Cawnpon.'^ASahahad  (65,000  inhabitants)  is  sitnated  at  the  jnnetion  of 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna ;  it  is  hence  regarded  by  the  natives  as  a  sacred 
spot,  and  is  the  resort  of  crowds  of  pilgrims  who  come  to  bathe  in  the 
o/iited  stream. —  Catonpore  (108,000  inhabitants),  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  upper  Ganges,  is  one  of  the  principal  military  stations  in  India, 
and  a  large  force  of  British  troops  is  always  cantoned  there. — Futtehport^ 
mt}i  15,000  ii^bitants,  is  a  thriving  town,  situated  about  mid-way  be* 
tween  Allahabad  and  C!awnpore. 

The  province  of  Aora,  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  Allaha- 
bad, includes  the  southern  part  of  the  Doab  (or  country  between  the 
streams  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna),  as  well  as  an  extensive  tract  to 
the  westward  of  the  Jumna,  and  watered  by  its  tributary,  the  Chumbul 
TircT.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  the  soil  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  indigo  (which  is  very  extensively  produced),  as  well  as  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  sugar,  toge&er  with  wheat  and  barley.  Cotton  and  sugar 
sre  raised  in  tl^  lower  parts  of  the  province. 

llie  chief  towns  in  this  part  of  India  are  Agra  (76,000  inhabitants),  on 
the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Jumna,  which  is  ^e  seat  of  consider£d>le 
nland  trade, — ^and  MuUra,  an  ancient  Hindoo  city,  higher  up  the  same 
■iver. — Six  miles  north  of  Agra  is  the  large  village  of  Secundrci,  which 
i^ontains  the  splendid  tomb  of  the  emperor  Akhbar,  the  greatest  of  the 
ITo^oi  sovereigns. 

The  town  of  Bhurtpore,  situated  34  miles  to  the  n.  w.  of  Agra,  is  the 
'Apital  of  a  small  state,  under  the  government  of  a  native  rajah.  It  en* 
[ured  two  celebrated  sieges  by  the  British  army  (in  1805  and  1826), 
n  the  former  of  which  it  finally  capitulated,  and  in  the  latter  was  taken 
•J  storm.  But  the  fortifications  are  now  demolished. 
Ajmere  (220  miles  to  the  s.w.  of  Agra,  and  in  the  province  of  Kajpoo- 
ma),  is  the  capital  of  a  detached  district  of  the  same  name,  which  forms 
art  of  the  British  territory.  The  town  has  25,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
le  of  the  most  flourishing  places  in  Northern  India,  and  the  residence 
'  numerous  wealthy  merchants. 

Delhi,  a  large  province  to  the  northward  of  Agra,  embraces 
e  upper  part  of  the  country  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  as 
ell  as  an  extensive  tract  to  the  west  of  the  latter  river,  extending 
wards  the  borders  of  the  Great  Desert  and  the  country  watered  by  the 
itlej.  Great  part  of  the  soil  is  arid  and  sandy,  and  the  western  portion 
the  province  suffers  from  want  of  water ;  but  many  canals  have 
en  made  from  the  Jumna  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  tract 
ing  to  the  westward  of  Jumna  produces  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
aiiis,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  sugar  and  cotton  are 
own. 

The  present  city  of  Delhi  (160,000  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  thepro- 
icc,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  though  extensive  remains  of 
?  more  ancient  city  are  found  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Delhi 
s  the  capital  of  the  Mogul  sovereignty,  and  contains  numerous 
)sques,  palaces,  and  other  splendid  worksi  It  has  some  manufactures 
cotton-cloths,  shawls,  and  jewellery,  with  considerable  trade. — Pom- 
f,  a  small  town  to  the  northward  of  Delhi  (near  the  w.  bank  of  the 
rana),  is  famous  in  Indian  history  as  the  scene  of  two  great  battles-^ 
)  first,  in  1545,  between  the  native  sovereign  of  l>elhi  and  the  founder 
the  Mog^ul  Empire  —  and  the  other,  in  1761,  between  the  King'' 
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Canbool  and  the  Mahratta  chieftains. — Meerut^  an  ancient  town  to  the 
north-eastward  of  Delhi,  with  29,000  inhabitants,  is  an  important 
military  station,  and  the  chief  place  in  the  district  of  Meebut. — Httrd- 
war,  a  small  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  at  the  place  where 
it  issaes  from  the  mountains,  is  the  seat  of  a  great  annual  fair,  to  which 
myriads  of  pilgrims  resort  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in  the  waters  of 
the  sacred  stream.  Boorkee,  to  the  s.  w.  of  Hnrdwar,  is  the  seat  of  an 
engineering  college,  established  for  the  education  of  natiye  youth. 

The  province  of  HoHiLCTJin>,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Upper  Ganges, 
was  formerly  included  in  Delhi.  Its  chief  town  is  BareiOy  (90,000  in- 
habitants), which  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  principal  provincial  courts  of 
justice,  and  the  judicial  capital  of  the  upper  provinces.  The  inhabitants 
are  noted  for  their  cutlery,  brass- work,  carpets,  embroideiy,  aad  cabinet- 
work. 

The  mountainous  territory  of  KuKAOir,  which  extends  from  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Himalaya  chain  into  the  plains  of  northern  Delhi  and  Rohil- 
cund,  is  included  in  the  government  of  the  Bengal  Presidency.  In  the 
less  rugged  parts  of  the  province,  wheat,  rice,  and  hemp,  are  grown.  The 
tea-plant  is  cultivated  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  chief  town  is  Almora, 
which  stands  on  the  ridge  of  a  mountain  at  a  height  of  more  than  5000 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  provinces  of  Benares,  Allahabad,  Agra,  Delhi,  Meerut,  and  Bohil- 
cund,  are  included  under  the  general  name  of  the  Upper  or  NorA-toestem 
Provinces^  which  are  presided  over  by  a  lieutenant-Governor,  resident  at 
Agra. 

(502.)  Besides  the  above  provinces,  the  Bengal  Ftesidency  now  in- 
cludes the  extensive  territory  of  the  Funjaub,  in  the  north-western  part 
of  India. 

The  PuNjATTB  is  an  immense  region  watered  by  the  five  tributaries  of 
the  Indus  (Art.  458),  and  embracing  an  area  of  78,000  square  miles ;  it 
formerly  constituted  the  Kingdom  of  Lahore,  but  was  annexed  to  the 
British  dominions  in  1849.  Previous  to  this  period,  the  ruling  people  in 
Lahore  were  the  SikhSy  a  warlike  race,  who,  however,  only  form  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  population  of  the  territory.  The  Punjaub  is  less 
generally  fertile  than  the  provinces  of  the  Ganges,  and  many  portions  of 
it  consist  of  a  hard  clayey  soil ;  but  towards  the  immediate  banks  of 
the  rivers  the  land  is  more  productive,  and  many  of  the  elevated  valleys 
in  its  northern  portion  possess  the  highest  degree  of  fertility.  Sal( 
occurs  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
Punjaub,  along  a  range  of  hills  (known  as  the  Salt  Rimge)  which 
extends  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Jeloum  to  the  further  side  of  the  river 
Indus. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  Funjaub  are  Lahore,  Amritsir,  and  Mool- 
taun.  Lahore  (100,000  inhabitants),  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Sikh 
monarchy,  stands  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  Ravee,  and  on  the  chief 
line  of  road  from  India  to  Afghanistan  and  Persia. — Amriisir  or 
Umritair  (90,000  inhabitants)  lies  40  miles  to  the  b.  by  k.  of  Lahore, 
and  possesses  some  manufactures  of  shawls  and  silks,  besides  considtf^ 
able  transit  trade  with  other  parts  of  India.  It  is  regarded  by  the 
Sikhs  as  a  sacred  city,  but  the  majority  of  the  population  are  either  Hio- 
^oos  or  Mohammedans* 
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MooUaw  (80,000  inhabitants)  is  an  ancient  and  considerable  city  on 
ihid  left  bank  of  the  Chenanb,  about  120  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
I&dus,  and  possesses  some  silk  manufactures.  •  Mooltaun  was  formerly  a 
fortress  of  great  strength,  but  was  besieged  and  taken  \>j  the  British  army 
io  1849. 

Upon  the  south  side  of  the  Sntlej,  (a  short  distance  from  Lahore,  and 
near  the  fix>otier  of  the  Punjaub,)  are  the  two  important  military  posts  of 
Fewzeport  and  Ludhiana;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  places  were 
fought  (in  the  winter  of  1845-6)  the  important  battles  of  Moodkee, 
Ferozeshah,  Aliwal,  and  Sobraon,  by  which  the  British  became  masters 
of  Uie  territoiy  above  described. —  Gv/^ra^,  the  scene  of  a  decisive  victory 
gained  by  the  British  troops  in  the  later  Sikh  campaign  of  1848-9,  is  a 
small  town  situated  to  the  northward  of  Lahore,  and  beyond  the  north 
bank  of  the  Chenaub. 

The  mountain-district  of  Sim^  a  favourite  place  of  resort  for  sanitary 
pnrposes,  nearly  adjoins  the  easternmost  portion  of  the  Punjaub  terri- 
toiT,  to  which  it  is  politically  attached.  The  town  of  Simla  lies  a  few 
miles  to  the  eastwani  of  the  upper  Sutlej ,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
•Qd  varied  tract  of  country,  belonging  to  tiie  lower  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
laya Monntaius,  and  at  an  elevation  of  7800  feet  above  the  sea.  A 
temperate  and  invigorating  atmosphere  is  experienced  in  this  attractive 
Wlity.  The  population  of  Simla  fluctuates,  with  the  seasons,  between 
200O  and  more  thian  ten  times  that  number. 

The  country  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Indus,  as  far  as  the  range  of 
the  Soleimaun  Mountains,  now  forms  part  of  the  British  territory.  The 
oty  of  Ptahawur  (50,000  inhabitants),  within  the  limits  of  the  mountain 
Rgion  to  the  northward  of  this  tract,  is  on  the  banks  of  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Canbool  river.  The  road  tlience  to  Canbool  lies  through  the 
Kbyber  pass  (Art  489). 

The  Presidency  of  Bengal  also  embraces  the  provinces  of  Assam,  Ara- 
oo,  Pegu,  Tenasserim,  and  other  territories  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay 
of  Ben^,  with  the  island  of  Penang,  and  the  towns  of  Malacca  and 
Smgapore.  These  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  India  proper,  and  are  described 
in  the  succeeding  section. 

(503.)  Oci>B,  which  embraces  a  fertile  territory  of  24,000  square  miles, 
Tith  a  population  of  nearly  three  millions,  formed,  prior  to  1856,  a 
fiadve  kingdom,  in  alliance  witJi  Britain.  The  province  is  situated 
within  the  valley  of  tiie  Ganges  (above  Allahabad),  lying  for  the  most 
part  between  the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges  and  the  course  of  its  tributary 
the  Gogra.  The  mountainous  territory  of  Nepaul  bounds  Oude  to  the 
northward.  The  surface  of  Oude  is  generally  level,  the  soil  rich,  and 
the  province  produces  abundance  of  rice  and  other  grain,  with  sugar, 
isdigo,  and  opium. 

Luchunc,  the  chief  city  of  Oude,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Goomtee  (one  of  the  idfluents  of  Uie  Ganges),  and  has  500,000  inhabitants. 
--Fyzabad^  the  former  capital,  lying  on  the  river  Gh>gra,  is  a  large  and 
populous  place,  with  100,000  inhabitants,  but  is  said  to  be  fast  declining; 
in  its  neighbourhood,  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ttcient  city  of  Oude,  regarded  as  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives. 

(504.)  The  large  territory  of  Naoposb,  comprising  an  area  of  76,000 
ijoare  miles  and  a  population  of  betwf  w  four  and  five  millions,  was  an- 
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nexed  to  the  Britiah  dominions  in  1854,  previous  to  which  it  had  consti- 
tuted a  native  State,  under  the  role  of  a  nyah.  The  Nagpore  territory, 
which  is  entirely  inland,  embraces  a  large  portion  of  the  highland  of  the 
Beccan.  Nearly  the  whole  tract  is  devated  upwards  of  1000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  many  districts  reach  more  than  double  that  altitude. 
The  upper  course  of  the  river  Mabanuddy  waters  the  more  eastward 
division  of  the  province ;  various  tributaries  of  the  Grodaveiy  flow 
through  its  western  divisioiu  The  south-eastern  portion — towardi 
Orissa — is  a  wooded  and  hilly  tract,  hitherto  unexplored. 

Nagpore  contains  gold,  and  also  iron,  lead,  manganese,  and  other 
mineral  ores.  Diamond-mines  were  formerly  worked  (at  Wyraghur,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  territory),  but  are  found  to  be  unremonerativc. 
The  cultivated  parts  of  the  province  yield  abundant  crops  of  wheat  and 
other  grains — including  rice,  where  sufficient  means  of  irrigation  are  at 
hand. 

The  Nagpore  territory  includes  the  larger  part  of  the  native  {novince 
of  Berar,  together  with  part  of  Gundwana— the  latter  forming  its  northern, 
the  former  its  western  and  central,  portions.  The  principal  city  in  the 
territory  is  Nagpore^  with  110,000  inhabitants. 

(505.)  The  Pbesidskct  of  Bombat  lies  wholly  on  tihe  western 
Bide  of  India,  embracing  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  firom  the  16th  parallel 
to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  together  with  part  of  the  interior 
table-lands,  and  the  large  province  of  Sinde,  lying  along  the  lower  coorM! 
of  the  Indus.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  presidencies,  but  indndej, 
with  Sinde,  an  area  of  more  than  120,000  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  ten  and  a  half  millions. 

Exclusive  of  Sinde,  the  provinces  embraced  within  the  Bombay  Presi* 
dency  are — part  of  Guzerat,  lying  round  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambav; 
— part  of  Khandeish,  extending  along  the  course  of  the  Tapty  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Nerbudda  rivers,^-  the  districts  of  the  North  and 
South  Concan,  which  lie  along  the  coast,  between  the  Ghauts  and  ihc 
sea  ;  together  with  the  districts  of  Ahmednuggur  and  Poonah,  and  the 
province  of  Sattara,  all  comprising  parts  of  the  interior  table-land,  to  ihi 
eastward  of  the  Ghauts.  The  inland  portions  <^  the  presidency  enjoy  a 
temperate  and  healthy  atmosphere  ;  the  coast-region  is  moist,  and  the 
climate  of  Bombay  and  its  immediate  vicinity  is  more  unhealthy  to  Eu- 
ropeans than  that  of  any  other  part  of  India. 

Among  the  principal  vegetable  productions  of  the  coast  districts  are 
cotton,  rice,  dates,  and  cocoa-nuts.  The  cotton  grown  here  is  esteeme-1 
superior  in  quality  to  that  raised  in  the  other  parts  of  the  peninsulA. 
Sugar  and  indigo  (the  latter  of  very  fine  quality)  are  grown  in  the  pro- 
vince of  IQiandeish.  The  mulberry  tree  is  also  cidtivated  largely  in  some 
parts,  and  the  silk-manufacture  is  pursued  in  some  of  the  towns,  but  not 
to  any  considerable  extent  This  part  of  India  is  the  principal  seat  of  tbj 
people  called  Partees,  who  are  of  Persian  origin,  and  the  deseendant^ 
of  the  ancient  fire-worshippers  of  that  country.  Many  of  them  aies^tltrti 
in  the  towns  of  Bombay,  Surat,  and  others,  where  they  constitute  the 
principal  merchants  and  ship-owners,  and  are  among  the  wealthiest 
classes  of  the  community. 

^506.)  The  city  of  Bombay  (500,000  inhabitantsX  the  capital  of  the 
^ency,  lies  near  the  southern  extremity  of  an  island  of  tlw  same  nam^ 
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which  IB  connected  by  an  Krtificial  cansewaj  with  the  larger  island  of 
Salsette.  The  harbonr  of  Bombaj  is  one  of  the  largest  and  safest  in  India, 
ind  the  town  possesses  extensive  docks,  besides  bazaars  and  warehouses  of 
great  mag^itade.  Its  trade  is  veiy  extensive,  and  is  second  only  to  that 
of  Calcntta,  a  large  portion  of  it  being  carried  on  with  China.  The  small 
island  of  fSephanta,  to  the  eastward  of  Bombay,  is  celebrated  for  its 
ancient  cave-temples,  and  on  the  island  of  Salsette  are  ibib  caves  of 
Keoneri,  of  similar  origin. 

Svrat  (135,000  inhabitants),  a  large  town  to  the  northward  of  Bombay, 
lies  near  the  month  of  the  river  Tapty.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  great 
commercial  importance,  but  the  gfreater  part  of  its  trade  has  been  diverted 
to  Bombay,  and  it  is  now  in  a  declining  state. — JB^ocAe  (30,000  inhabit- 
ants), near  the  month  of  the  Nerbndda,  has  considerable  trade  with 
Bombay  and  Snrat  in  the  export  of  cotton  and  grain.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  antiqaily,  and,  under  the  name  of  Batjgaza,  was  an  important  com* 
merdal  emporiam  in  Greek  and  Boman  iime8,^^Ahmeda6ad  (130,000 
mhabitants),  an  inland  town,  and  formerly  a  place  of  great  importance, 
lies  at  some  distance  to  the  northward  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay. 

Pomah  (75,000  inhabitants)  is  a  large  and  important  town  lying  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Ghauts,  upon  a  plain  elevated  2000  feet  above  the  sea, 
nd  presenting  in  its  healthy  and  temperate  dimate  a  detightful  con- 
tiait  to  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  coast.  A  fine  roi^  over  the 
(Slants  connects  Poonah  with  the  coast  adjacent  to  Bombay.  The 
eoimtry  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Poonah  is  remarkable  for 
the  numerous  hill-forts  which  it  contains,  and  many  of  which  pre-* 
Knt  striking  specimens  of  natural  strength — ^the  fort  occupying  the 
flat  summit  of  a  hill  which  rises  from  the  plain  by  a  steep  escarpment 
on  erery  side.  Among  these  are  the  fortresses  of  Trimbuck,  Malligawm 
Tnkie,  and  many  others  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare. 

Ahmednuffpur,  a  town  of  some  importance,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  is 
70  miles  to  the  K.  e.  of  Poonah.  —  SitttarOj  a  strong  fortress  and  mi- 
jitarj  position  on  the  river  Krishna  (a  short  distance  below  its  source), 
a  55  miles  to  the  b.  of  Poonah.  Beejapore  (1 25  miles  s.  e.  of  Sattara), 
exhibits  the  extensive  remains  of  an  ancient  city  —  appropriately  de« 
signated  •*the  Palmyra  of  the  Deccan,** — a  vast  mass  of  ruins,  em- 
bracing decayed  tombs,  temples,  palaces,  and  mosques. 
^  (507.)  The  large  province  of  Simdb  embraces  the  country  upon  either 
side  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  from  a  point  a  little  below  the 
jianction  of  the  Chenaub  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  On  the  west  it 
is  limited  by  the  Hala  Mountains  and  the  frontier  of  Beloochistan;  on 
tbe  east  it  stretches  far  into  the  Indian  desert,  the  portion  of  which  lying 
within  its  limits  is  distinguished  as  the  7%tirr,  or  little  Desert.  Sinde 
▼as  onder  the  government  of  some  native  chieftains,  called  Ameer»y  until 
1843,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  British,  —  the  decisive  battle  of 
Meeanee  gained  over  the  Ameers  in  that  year  having  completely  anni- 
hilated their  power. 

Sinde  has  an  area  of  58,000  square  miles,  but  about  half  of  this  extent 
belongs  to  the  desert.  Of  the  remainder,  only  those  parts  which  are 
^led  by  the  Indus  and  its  numerous  branches  are  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  province  owes  its  productiveness  entirely  to  that  river, 
the  annual  inundations  of  which  fertilise  the  fields.  The  delta  of  the 
bdns  has  a  rich  soil,  but  is  poorly  cultivated:  the  general  aspect  of  th^ 
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conntiy  is  flat  and  nninteresting.  Bice  is  the  staple  in:odaction  of  Sinde, 
bat  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grains,  are  raised*  as  well  as  indigo,  sngar, 
tobacco,  and  hemp. 

Hyderabad  (24,000  inhabitants),  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  lies  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Indus,  about  120  miles  above  the  sea. — MeeaamM 
scene  of  Napier's  famous  victory,  is  six  miles  to  the  northward  of  Hyder- 
abad.— Tattah  (18,000  inhabitants),  at  the  head  of  the  delta,  wastbe 
ancient  capital,  and  has  some  manufactures  of  silk  and  cottoD««loths.- 
Kurachee,  on  the  coast  to  the  westward  of  the  delta,  is  the  principal  sea- 
port of  Sinde,  and  has  considerable  trade. — Skikarpore  (80,000  inhabit- 
ants), in  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  to  the  westward  of  the  Indus* 
is  a  flourishing  inland  town. 

(508.)  The  territories  embraced  within  the  Frbsidekct  of  Mamas 
extend  entirely  across  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  embracing  all 
the  eastern  coast  from  the  shores  of  the  Chilka  Lake  southward  to  Cape 
Comorin,  and  a  considerable  tract  of  the  western  coast  The  provinces 
comprised  within  its  limits  are  the  Northern  Circars,  which  extend  alon^^ 
the  Coromandel  coast  from  the  Chilka  Lake  to  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Krishna, — the  Carnatic,  a  large  territory  which  stretches  from  the 
eastern  coast  over  a  considerable  tract  of  the  interior, —  Ck>imbatore,a 
small  inland  territory  in  the  western  part  of  the  Carnatic, — ^with  Ma- 
labar and  Canara,  both  of  which  lie  upon  the  western  coast,  between  the 
Ghauts  and  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  total  area  of  the  pre- 
sidency is  nearly  145,000  square  miles. 

The  tract  called  the  Cikoibs  is  in  general  hilly,  and  has  the  chaic 
of  the  Eastern  Ghauts  upon  its  inland  frontier ;  but  a  narrow  plan 
extends  along  the  coast.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  sugar,  cotton. 
and  tobacco,  are  cultivated,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  g^n.  Ti:e 
town  of  Masulipatam  (with  28,000  inhabitants),  on  the  coast  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  mouth  of  the  Krishna,  possesses  considerable  trade. — Coring'^, 
further  to  the  k.  e.  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Godavery ),  is  also  a  sea-port  o! 
consequence,  and  its  bay  affords  the  only  shelter  for  ships  along  the 
whole  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula. 

The  large  province  of  the  Carnatic,  which  embraces  a  great  par: 
of  Southern  India,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  distinguished  as  the  Bak- 
ghaut  and  the  Payan-ghoMt  (that  is,  the  parts  above  and  below  tiie 
line  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts),  or  the  Upper  and  Lower  Carnatic.  Th- 
climate  of  the  Lower  Carnatic  is  intensely  hot,  and  the  soil  often  arid ; 
the  agricultural  produce  is  not,  on  the  whole,  so  abundant  as  in  most 
other  parts  of  India,  but  good  crops  of  rice  are  obtained  wherever  a  suN 
ficient  supply  of  moisture  can  be  found,  especially  in  the  tract  wateretl 
by  the  lower  course  of  the  Cauvery  river.  The  upper  Carnatic  forms  a 
plateau  of  3000  feet  in  elevation,  and  has  a  temperate  climate  ;  rice,  sr- 
samum,  and  other  descriptions  of  grain,  are  cultivated,  with  indigo  ac<i 
cotton  in  some  situations,  and  also  sugar  to  a  limited  extent  The  prin- 
cipal towns  in  the  Carnatic  are  Madras,  Arcot,  Yellore,  Pondichern*, 
Tranquebar,  Trichinopoly,  and  Madura. 

Madras  (700,000  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  the  presidency,  lies  on 
the  Coromandel  coast  of  India,  in  an  un^eltered  situation,  and  is  totalis 
destitute  of  any  harbour.  Ships  of  large  size,  however,  anchor  in  th.* 
roadstead  in  front  of  the  town,  and  land  passengers  and  goods  by  me&ii> 
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of  liglit  boats,  constrncted  so  as  to  live  through  the  tremendous  surf 
whidi  prevails  along  this  coast  Madras  is  defended  bj  Fort  St.  George; 
it  poesesses  extensive  warehouses,  bazaars,  and  other  public  buildings, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  veiy  considerable  trade. 

Ami  (53,000  inhabitants),  a  large  inland  town  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Bdar,to  the  8.  w.  of  Madras,  was  formerly  the  Mohammedan  capital  of  the 
Camatic.— >  Tamjore  (80,000  inhabitants),  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Can- 
Terr,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  Southern  India,  and  the  rival 
of  Benares  in  learning,  splendour,  and  antiquity ;  it  contains  a  magnificent 
pagoda,  one  of  the  finest  in  India. —  Trickinopolyf  higher  up  the  Cauverj, 
ifl  a  fortified  town  with  30,000  inhabitants.  The  sea-port  of  Tranquebar^ 
atnated  on  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cauvery,  was  formerly  a 
Danish  possession,  but  was  purchased  in  1845  (along  with  Serampore) 
by  the  British  Government.  It  has  23,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on 
eoonderable  trade. 

Madura,  an  interior  town,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Camatic,  with 
S0,000  inhabitants,  is  the  capital  of  an  extensive  district  The  district  of 
Tinnevelly  ia  still  further  south,  reaching  to  Cape  Comorin,  at  the 
Kothem  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  Tinnevelly  contains  among  its  in- 
liabitants  a  large  proportion  of  native  christians,  converted  by  means  of 
the  missionary  agency  which  is  extensively  employed  there.  The  town 
of  Tiimevelfy,  its  capital,  has  20,000  inhabitants. 

CoiMBATORB  is  a  Small  inland  province,  lying  between  the  Car- 
Biiic  and  the  chain  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  at  an  elevation 
vhich  varies  from  500  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  On  its  northern 
frontier  is  the  wild  and  hilly  tract  of  the  Neilgherries,  or  Blue  Mouri' 
taau,  upwards  of  5000  feet  in  altitude,  and  amongst  which  a  de- 
lightfully cool  and  healthy  climate  is  found.  Both  tobacco  and  cotton, 
as  well  as  rice,  are  grown  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  province.  Cotm- 
hatore  is  also  the  name  of  the  principal  town,  but  Ootacamund^  a  small 
place  situated  among  the  Neilgherries,  is  of  more  interest  to  Euro- 
peans, by  whom  it  is  greatly  resorted  to  as  a  sanitary  station. 

The  province  of  Malabar  lies  along  the  western  coast  of  India, 
between  the  parallels  of  \QP  20'  and  12^,  and  is  bounded  on  the  land 
side  by  the  high  chain  of  the  Ghauts.  A  sandy  plain  stretches  imme- 
diately along  the  coast,  but  towards  the  interior  are  numerous  fertile 
valleys  and  ravines,  which — as  well  as  the  hills  that  enclose  them — are 
covered  with  verdure.  Gold  is  washed  down  by  the  streams  which 
^^ater  the  coast,  and  is  worked  to  a  small  extent  among  the  mountains 
from  which  they  flow.  Pepper,  cocoa-nuts,  cardamums,  betel-nuts, 
ginger,  and  rice,  are  among  the  chief  vegetable  prodactions  both  of  this 
province  and  that  of  Canara,  which  adjoins  it  on  the  north,  and  the  hill- 
Bdes  are  clothed  with  magnificent  forests  of  teak,  sandal-wood,  and  other 
▼alnable  timber.  To  the  north-eastward  of  Malabar  is  the  district  of 
Cooig.  a  wild  and  mountainous  territory  lying  among  the  ranges  of  the 
Ghauts. 

The  town  of  Ccdicut,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  has  30,000  inhabitants, 
and  carries  on  considerable  trade,  but  has  greatly  declined  from  the  im- 
portance it  possessed  when  India  was  firat  visited  by  the  Portuguese  (in 
U98),  at  which  time  it  was  the  splendid  capital  of  a  native  ruler  called 
the  Zamorin. —  Cananoref  further  to  the  northward,  is  a  flourishing  sea- 
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port,  and  the  principal  military  station  in  the  proyince.  Cranganore,  75 
miles  8.  of  Calient,  is  a  port  of  some  note. 

Canara  extends  northward  from  Malabar  to  the  1 5th  parallel, 
which  forms  the  limit  of  the  Madras  Presidency  npon  this  side  of  India ; 
it  is  a  narrow  tract  lying  between  the  Ghants  and  the  sea,  and  resembles 
the  last-mentioned  province  in  character  and  produce.  The  principal 
town  and  seat  of  trade  is  Mangalore,  which  has  i^at  11,500  inha- 
bitants and  exports  great  quantities  of  rice. 

(509.)  Pondichenjy  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  85  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  Madras,  is  the  capital  of  the  French  possessions  in  India.  It 
has  about  30,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  some  trade.  Indigo,  sng&r, 
and  the  mulberry,  are  cultivated  in  the  viciniiy.  like  other  places  along 
this  coast,  Pondicherrry  possesses  no  harbour,  but  has  a  tdlerable  road- 
stead, and  its  situation  is,  on  the  whole,  better  adapted  for  commercial 
purposes  than  that  of  Madras. — The  small  town  of  Makee,  on  the  coast 
of  liialabar  (about  midway  between  the  towns  of  Cananore  and  Calicat), 
is  also  a  French  possession. 

(510.)  Upon  the  western  coast,  extending  from  the  15th  neariy  to  the 
16th  piirallel,  and  intervening  between  the  respective  limits  of  the 
Bombay  and  Madras  Presidencies,  is  the  territory  of  Goa,  embracing  an 
area  of  about  a  thousand  sqaare  miles,  and  the  principal  of  the  Por- 
taguese  possessions  in  India.  The  city  of  Goa,  which  was  once  a  great 
and  splendid  seat  of  trade  and  power,  has  long  since  fallen  into  utter 
decay,  and  is  now  chiefly  in  ruins.  Six  miles  nearer  to  the  coast  is 
Panjinij  or  New  Goa^  which  has  about  9000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on 
a  limited  commerce.  The  Portuguese  also  possess  the  town  of  DamawL 
on  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Bombay,  with  about  6000  inhabitants  ;  and 
jDtu,  a  small  town  and  fort,  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
lying  off  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Eattywar,  or  Gnzerat.  But  all 
these  are  unimportant  places,  and  of  no  real  value  to  the  Portuguese 
Crown. 

2.  PKOTECTED  STATES. 

(511.)  The  States  which  still  retain  then*  native  forms  of  goTemment 
though  really  in  subjection  to  British  influence,  and  in  some  cases  under 
the  direct  administration  of  British  officers,  are  Hyderabad,  Mysore. 
Travancore,  Cochin,  Kolapore,  Sawunt-Warree,  Gwalior,  Indore. 
Bhopaul,  Guzerat,  Cutch,  the  Rajpoot  States,  Bahawalpore,  the  various 
Hill  States,  and  a  few  other  territories  of  limited  extent. 

The  most  considerable  among  these  powers  are  Hyderabad,  which 
forms  the  territory  of  the  Nizam;  Gwalior,  which  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Scindia  ;  and  Guzerat,  which  constitutes  the  dominion  <^  a  nanxo 
sovereign  styled  the  Guicowar.  Mysore,  though  nominally  under  tbt 
rule  of  a  native  rajah,  is  virtually  a  British  possession. 

(512.)  Hyderabad,  or  the  Nizam's  Dominion,  embraces  a  large  terri- 
tory in  the  central  portion  of  the  peninsula,  comprising  an  area  of  nearl} 
1 00,000  square  miles.  The  whole  territory  belongs  to  the  tablc-Ianu 
of  Uie  Deccan,  and  is  traversed  by  the  rivers  Godaveiy,  K"yTghn^  anu 
^eu:  various  tributaries. 
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The  chief  town,  Hyderahad^  is  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Krishna, 
and  has  about  20,000  inhabitants ;  six  miles  to  the  v.  w.  is  the  fort  of 
Golconda,  formerly  the  depository  of  the  diamonds  found  in  the  neigh- 
boariog  parts  of  India. — Beeder  is  a  decayed  city  to  the  v,  w.  of  Hyder- 
abad.—ilnnm^adac/  (60,000  inhabitants)  is  a  large  city  in  the  h.  w.'  part 
of  the  Kizam's  territories  ;  in  its  neighbourhood  are  the  celebrated  cave* 
temples  of  Ellora,  and  50  miles  to  the  north-eastward  is  the  village  of 
Assytf  the  scene  of  the  splendid  victory  gained  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
(then  Sir  A.  Wellesley)  in  1803. 

(.513.)  Mtsobe,  a  large  province  in  the  south  of  India,  is  entirely 
sarronnded  by  the  territories  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  It  forms  a 
plateau  of  considerable  elevation,  and  consequently  enjoys  a  temperate 
climate.  In  addition  to  most  of  the  ordinary  productions  of  India,  the 
vine  and  the  cypress  grow  luxuriantly  in  many  parts  of  ihis  province, 
and  apples,  peaches,  and  strawberries,  are  raised  in  the  gardens. 

Under  the  dominion  of  Hyder  Ali,  and  his  successor  Tippoo  Saib,  the 
extent  of  Mysore  was,  during  the  last  century,  much  greater  than  at  pre- 
sent :  it  now  embraces  about  30,000  square  miles  of  conntiy,  and  is  no- 
minally governed  by  a  rajah,  under  British  superintendence,  bnt  the 
gpyemment  is  in  reality  administered  by  the  o£Bcers  of  the  Madras  Pre- 
sidency. 

The  chief  towns  are,  Mysore  (population  65,000),  in  the  southern 
put  of  the  territory  —  Seringapatam  (30,000  inhabitants),  on  an  idand 
in  the  river  Cauvei7,^-and  Bangalore  (60,000  inhabitants),  at  fsome 
distance  to  the  north-eastward.  Seringapatam  was  the  capital  of  Tippoo 
SaiVs  kingdom,  and  was  strongly  fortified  ;  but  it  was  stormed  by  the 
British  troops  in  1799,  since  which  its  importance  has  declined. —  Ban' 
^lore  is  now  the  largest  town  in  the  province,  and  has  some  silk  and 
cotton  manufactures,  with  considerable  trade. 

(514.)  Ck>CHiN,  a  small  province  on  the  south-west  coast  of  India, 
md  about  2000  square  miles  in  area,  lies  immediately  south  of  Malabar. 
The  hills  which  form  its  inland  boundary  are  covered  with  magnificent 
[brests  of  teak  and  other  wood,  the  timber  of  which  is  highly  valued 
or  ship-building.  The  town  of  Cochin  (situifted  at  the  month  of  a  con-, 
iiderable  inlet  of  the  coast)  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  but  the  territory 
s  governed  by  a  native  rajah. 

(515.)  To  the  southward  of  Cochin,  and  extending  thence  to  Cape 
yomorin,  is  the  province  of  Travakcose,  also  a  picturesque  and  beau- 
ifal  territory  :  great  portion  of  it  is  covered  with  forests,  which  abound 
a  elephants,  buffaloes,  tigers,  monkeys,  and  other  wild  animals.  On 
tie  coast  are  several  small  but  thriving  ports,  from  which  pepper,  car- 
amnms,  teak-wood,  sandal-wood,  cocoa-nuts,  coir  (or  cocoa-nut  fibre), 
etel-nuts,  cordage,  cassia,  and  fish-maws,  are  exported.  Travancore  is 
nder  the  government  of  a  native  rajah.  The  chief  town  is  TVtvandhum, 
D  the  coast  to  the  north-west  of  Cape  Comorin. 
(516.)  The  country  embraced  within  the  northern  and  north-western 
iirts  of  the  Deccan  was  formerly  under  the  rule  of  a  people  called  the 
fahrattas,  whose  power  was  at  one  time  considerable,  but  was  greatly 
eakened  by  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Paniput,  gained  over  them  by  Ahmed 
tiah  (the  sovereign  of  Caubool),  in  1761,  and  has  subsequently  been  com- 
Giely  destroyed  in  contests  with  the  British. 
Among  the  present  remains  of  the  Mahratta  power  are  the  small  * 
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ritories  of  KoLAPOSB  and  Sawui^-Wabreb,  which  adjoin  the  south- 
ward portion  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  bj  which  they  are  nearly 
enclosed.  Each  territoij  is  under  the  rule  of  a  native  rajah.  The 
towns  of  JfCaUtpore  and  Sawunt-  Warree^  their  respective  capitols,  are  of 
little  note. 

(517.)  Imdobb,  the  inheritance  of  the  family  of  Holkar,  one  of  the 
former  feudatory  chieftains  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  is  a  small  territory 
of  irregular  slupe.  It  extends  over  the  middle  course  of  the  river  Ker- 
budda,  and  embraces  a  small  part  of  the  plateau  of  Malwa,  to  the 
northward  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains,—  including  altogether  about 
8300  square  miles.  The  chief  town,  Indare,  lies  in  the  province  of  Malwa, 
on  the  plain  to  tlie  northward  of  the  Yindhya  Mountains. 

(518.)  GwALiOR,  or  the  dominion  of  Scindia,  also  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  principal  Mahratta  chieftains,  includes  a  large  tract  of  country  of 
very  irregular  shape,  stretching  from  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  Jumna.  This  territory  embraces  the  greater  part 
of  the  plateau  of  Malwa,  and  includes  altogether  more  than  33,000  square 
miles.  The  opium  of  Malwa  is  particularly  celebrated,  and  this  province 
is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  <x>tton-plant ;  grapes  of  the  finest 
quality  are  also  produced. 

The  capital  of  Scindia's  territory  is  GwaUor  (50,000  inhabitants), 
a  strong  town  and  fortress  about  60  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Agr&  Gwalior  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  British  in  1842,  pre- 
vious to  which  the  dominions  of  Scindia  had  ranked  among  the  inde- 
pendent states  of  India. —  Oojein,  on  the  plateau  of  Malwa,  further  to 
the  southward,  is  an  ancient  and  venerated  Hindoo  city,  with  150,000 
inhabitants. 

(519.)  The  small  territory  of  Bhopaitl,  6700  square  miles,  in  the 
south-east  comer  of  Malwa,  extends  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Ker- 
budda  northward  over  the  Yindhya  Mountiuns,  and  is  governed  by  a 
native  rijah.  The  chief  town  is  Bhopaid^  near  the  north  foot  of  the 
Yindhya  range. 

(520.)  The  district  of  Bundelcund  adjoins  the  Gwalior  territory  to 
the  eastward,  and  stretches  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Jumna. 
A  great  portion  of  it  is  now  included  within  the  British  territory,  and 
the  remainder  embraces  some  small  states  tributary  to  Britain,  though 
governed  by  native  rulers.  Tlie  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  B&ndel- 
cund  are  hilly :  the  more  level  tracts  produce  in  abundance  all  the  or- 
dinary grains  and  plants  of  India.  In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
district  are  the  diamond  mines  of  Funnah,  now  exhausted. 

The  territory  of  Bewah,  further  to  the  eastward,  also  forms  a  small 
native  state,  the  capital  of  which  is  a  town  of  the  same  name  (about  65 
miles  s.w.  of  Allahabad). 

(521 .)  llie  extensive  province  of  Guzerat,  which  includes  nearly  tho 
whole  peninsula  of  E[atty war  (between  the  gulfs  of  Cutch  and  Cambay), 
is  comprised  within  the  dominions  of  a  sovereign  styled  the  Gnicowar,  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  former  Mahratta  power. 
The  Guicowar's  territories  include  about  30,000  square  miles ;  Uie  pe- 
ninsular portion  is  hilly  in  the  interior,  and  only  scantily  supplied  with 
water,  but  most  parts  of  Guzerat  are  very  fer^e,  and  produce  indigo, 
■cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  com. 

The  town  of  Baroda  (the  capital  of  the  Guicowar's  dominions)  lies  a 
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short  diatance  to  the  north-eastward  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambaj,  and  has  con- 
siderable trade,  with  140,000  inhabitants. —  Cambay,  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf  and  on  the  estnarj  of  the  rirer  Mhye,  was  formerly  of  more  im- 
portance than  at  present,  but  has  declined  from  the  filling  up  of  its 
harboor  by  the  deposits  of  the  river. — Diu,  off  the  south  coast  of  the 
Kattywar  peninsula,  has  been  mentioned  as  a  small  Portuguese  settle- 
ment (Art  510.). 

The  mercantile  classes  in  Guzerat,  and  likewise  in  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  towns  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  belong  to  a  tribe  called 
Banians,  Many  of  the  Banian  merchants  are  very  wealthy,  and  engage 
actively  in  distant  commercial  voyages. 

(522.)  CuTCH,  a  small  territory  under  the  government  of  a  sovereign 
termed  the  Rao,  is  a  narrow  peninsula  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  Cutch 
and  the  tract  called  the  Rnnn  (Art  495),  embracing  about  7000  square 
miles.  The  soil  is  not  generally  fertile,  but  cotton  is  grown  to  some 
extent ;  animals  (including  the  horse,  goat,  sheep,  ox,  and  wild  ass)  are 
very  numerous.  The  flesh  of  the  wild  ass  is  used  as  food  by  the  Mo- 
hammedan portion  of  the  population. 

The  chief  town  is  Bhoqj,  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula. — MattdiveCf 
on  the  south  coast,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  is  the  chief 
sea-port  of  the  province.  The  mariners  of  Cutch  are  a  bold  and 
enterprising  race,  and  carry  on  considerable  trade  with  the  shores  of 
the  Ited  S^  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  many  parts  of  Southern  Asia. 

(523. )  Rajpoot  ANA  is  the  name  of  a  large  tract  of  countiy  in  Northern 
India,  extending  eastward  from  Sinde  to  the  territory  bordering  on  the 
Jumna,  and  embracing  the  region  of  the  Great  Desert  and  the  tract  of 
the  AravnUi  Mountains.  It  is  divided  into  numerous  small  states,  in 
most  of  which  the  ruling  people  are  a  race  called  the  Rajpoots^  whence 
the  name  of  the  territory  is  derived.  The  western  and  northern  parts 
of  Rajpootana  are  generally  arid,  barren,  and  comparatively  unpro- 
ductive ;  but  the  southern  and  eastern  parts,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Ara- 
vulli  Hills  and  towards  the  banks  of  the  river  Chumbul,  are  watered  and 
fertile; 

The  principal  of  the  Bajpoot  States  are  Oodeypore  (or  Mewar),  Sir- 
hohi,  Jhodpore,  Jeysulmere,  Bikanere,  Jeypore,  and  Kotah,  all  of  which 
embrace  territories  of  some  extent,  and  derive  their  names  from  those  of 
the  principal  towns  which  they  contain.  Oodeypore^  Jhodpore^  JeysuU 
mere,  Jeypore,  and  Bikanere,  are  the  most  considerable  towns. 

(524.)  Bahawalpore,  a  considerable  territory  to  the  north-west  of 
the  Rajpoot  States,  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  Sutlej  east- 
ward into  the  desert,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  emoraced  within  its 
limits.  Near  the  rivers  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  com,  tobacco, 
indigo,  and  sugar.  This  territory  is  governed  by  a  ruler  styled  the  Khan. 
Bahawalpore  (20,000  inhabitants)  is  also  the  name  of  the  chief  town, 
which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  about  58  miles  to  the  south- 
ivard  of  Mooltaun.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  and  flourishing  silk  mann-> 
factmes. 

(525.)  The  territories  included  under  the  general  name  of  the  Hill 
States  are  situated  in  the  extreme  north  of  India,  amongst  the  high 
valleys  of  the  Himalaya.  They  embrace  together  an  area  of  about  ten 
thousand  square  miles,  with  a  population  exceeding  half  a  million* 
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manj  as  nineteen  different  States  are  enumerated,  most  of  them  of  vety 
small  dimensions. 

In  this  part  of  India,  within  the  tract  limited  on  one  nde  by 
the  npper  coarse  of  the  Sntlej,  and  on  the  other  by  the  river  Alaknanda 
(one  of  the  two  principal  arms  of  the  Ganges),  are  the  territories  of 
KooNAWUB,  SiBXORK,  and  GuRRWAii,  all  of  them  situated  amongst  the 
wildest  region  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  embracing  a  sncoession 
of  Alpine  ralleys,  stupendous  declirities,  and  deep  rsvines.  Guriiwal 
contains  the  sources  both  of  the  Granges  and  the  Jumna,  ^iiich  are  re« 
garded  by  the  Hindoos  with  the  utmost  reverence,  and  are  visited  by 
numerous  pilgrims.  Some  of  the  tribes  who  inhalnt  these  wild  regions 
dwell  in  villages  situated  at  altitudes  of  from  seven  to  twelve  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  carrying-trade 
which  they  pursue  with  the  people  of  Tibet. 

These  territories  are  governed  by  numerous  petty  rajahs,  under 
British  protection.  The  chief  towns  which  they  contain  are  Stmgmum 
and  Kanum  (both  in  Koonawnr),  and  iVb&aM,  in  the  territory  of  Sir- 
more.  Eoonawor  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Bussahir,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  HiU  States. 

SiKHiif,  a  small  state  much  further  to  the  eastward,  between  the 
territories  of  Nepaul  and  Booton,  has  upon  its  northern  frontier  the 
loftiest  peaks  of  tiie  Himalaya  system,  and  the  highest  known  mountain- 
summits  on  the  gk>be.  It  is  under  the  government  of  a  rajah,  whose 
residence  is  the  small  town  of  Tumhng. 

3.  INBEFEKDENT   STATES. 

(526.)  Cashhebe,  which  embraces  the  fine  valley  of  that  name»  is 
situated  to  the  northward  of  the  Puujaub.  Cashmere  was  formerly  in- 
cluded in  the  Sikh  dominions^  and  formed  a  part  of  the  late  kingdom  of 
Lahore  $  but  in  1846  it  was  (with  a  large  adjacent  territory)  erected 
into  a  separate  state,  under  the  government  of  a  native  rajah. 

The  valley  of  Cashmere,  which  lies  at  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  sea,  is  watered  by  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Jelonm,  and  is 
bounded  on  either  hand  by  some  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.  It  contains  several  small  l^es,  of  which  that  called  the 
Wider  lake  (an  expansion  of  the  Jeloum)  is  the  most  considerable.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  valley  is  especially  celebrated  for  its  abundant 
fruits  and  flowers,  among  which  the  rose  is  carefully  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  the  attar  extracted  trom  it.  The  shawls  woven  from  the  fine 
hair  of  the  Cashmere  goat  also  enjoy  the  highest  reputation  |  but  the 
demand  for  them  has  fallen  off  of  late  years 

The  capital,  called  Serinuggur  (or,  more  frequently.  Cashmere),  lies  an 
the  banks  of  the  Jeloum,  and  has  40,000  inhabitants.  Higher  up  the 
river  is  Jdamabad,  also  a  considerable  town. 

(527.)  Nepaul,  the  largest  among  the  independent  governments  of 
India,  is  a  narrow  strip  of  country  which  extends  along  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  for  a  length  of  nearly  500  miles, 
between  the  British  province  of  Kumaon  on  the  west  and  the  titUc 
state  of  Sikhim  on  the  east.  The  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  rugged* 
and  along  its  northern  frontier  it  includes  many  of  the  highest  elevatioos 
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belonging  to  the  monntain-region.  The  yallejrs,  however,  are  gene- 
rally fertile.  Nepaul  exhibits  great  diversity  both  of  climate  and  na- 
tural life,  the  vegetable  and  animal  prod  actions  of  tropical  regions  being 
fonnd  aimofit  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  temperate  zone.  Nepaid 
was  fbnnerly  in  the  possession  of  several  independent  rajahs,  but  all 
these  are  now  subject  to  the  head  of  the  Ghoorka  tribe,  who  is  the 
sovereign  of  the  entire  country. 

The  chief  town,  called  Khatmandoo  (with  50,000  inhabitants), 
lies  in  a  circular  valley,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  4800  feet  above  the 
sea»    The  town  of  Ghoorka  is  situated  further  to  the  westward. 

(528.)  BooTAK,  to  the  eastward  of  Nepaul  and  Sikhim,  is  also  a 
long  and  narrow  territory,  which  stretches  along  the  north  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Brahmapootra,  and  embraces  a  succession  of  rugged  moun- 
tain-tracts and  elevated  valleys.  It  is  under  the  government  of  a  ruler 
styled  the  Deb-rajah :  the  chief  town  is  TViMuiutbn,  near  the  western 
frontier. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nepaul  and  Bootan,  and  indeed  of  all  the  hill- 
countries  of  India,  are  a  more  hardy  and  energetic  race  than  the 
Hindoos  in  generaU  The  Booteans  are  industrious  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  and  both  these  people  and  the  Nepaulese  carry  on  considerable 
traffic  across  the  mountains,  in  the  interchange  of  the  productions  of 
Bengal  and  Tibet:  the  Booteans  are  believed  to  be  in  part  of  Mongolian 
origin. 


ISLANDS  OF  INDIA. 

(529.)  Ceylon,  a  large  island  to  the  south  of  India,  has  an  area  of 
about  24,600  square  miles.  It  is  divided  from  the  mainland  by  the 
channel  of  Palk*s  Strait  and  the  Golf  of  Manaar  ;  but  a  long  chain  of 
islets,  and  shallow  sand-banks  (called  Adam's  Bridge)  nearly  connects 
its  north-west  coast  with  the  shores  of  the  continent.  Ceylon  is  oval  in 
form,  and  has  a  compact  shape,  with  few  indentations,  though  exten- 
tensive  salt-water  lagoons  occur  on  some  parts  of  the  coast. 

The  interior  of  Ceylon  comprises  an  extensive  mountain-region,  but 
a  broad  belt  of  lowland  extends  round  the  coast,  and  the  northern  half 
of  the  island  is  generally  level.  The  higher  portions  of  the  mountain- 
region  form  a  plateau  with  a  mean  elevation  of  6000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  upon  which  various  peaks  rise  to  a  further  height  of  2000  feet. 
Fedrotallagalla,  8300  feet  in  elevation,  which  overlooks  the  high  plain 
of  Newera  Ellia,  is  the  loftiest  point  in  the  island:  Adam's  Peak,  further 
to  the  southward,  is  7420  feet  in  absolute  height  Among  the  moun- 
tain-districts there  are  numerous  beautiful  and  fertile  vjdleys,  as  well  as 
elevated  plains. 

The  longest  river  of  Ceylon  is  called  the  Mahavilla-Gunga,  which  flows 
from  the  centre  of  the  island  towards  the  north-eastern  coast,  and  has 
I  length  of  about  200  miles.  There  are  numerous  smaller  streams,  and 
he  salt-water  lagoons  along  the  western  coast  serve  partially  for  the 
Purpose  of  inland  navigation.  Ceylon  has  several  good  harbours,  of  which 
hat  of  Trincomalee,  in  the  north-east,  and  Galle,  at  the  south-west 
xtremity  of  the  island,  are  the  most  safe  and  extensive.  Amr 
lineral  productions  of  the  island  are  ircn,  manganese,  and  r 
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together  with  nitre,  alum,  and  salt,  the  last  of  which  is  largely  exported 
to  Madras  and  other  parts  of  India.  The  ruby,  amethyst,  topaz,  sapphire, 
cat's-eye,  beryl,  and  other  precions  stones,  are  also  found,  and  there  is  a 
.Talaable  pearl-fishery  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar. 

The  climate  of  Ceylon,  like  that  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  is  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  the  monsoons  ;  the  north-east  monsoon  prevails 
from  NoYember  to  February,  and  the  south-west  monsoon  from  April 
to  September.  In  the  intervening  months  yariable  winds  and  calms 
are  experienced.  The  heat  is  not  in  general  so  great  as  on  the  mainland, 
but  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  is  uniformly  hotter  and  drier  than 
the  western  and  south-western  coasts.  In  the  mountain-district  a  tem- 
perate climate  is  experienced :  at  Newera  Ellia  (elevated  6300  feet 
above  the  sea)  the  thermometer  ranges  between  35^  and  80^,  and 
sometimes  falls  in  winter  below  the  freezing  point,— while  at  Colombo 
(on  the  west  coast)  the  mean  temperatures  of  winter  and  summer  are 
79"  and  81°,  and  at  Trincomalee  77®  and  84°. 

The  vegetation  of  Ceylon  includes  nearly  all  the  valuable  productions 
of  the  adjacent  mainland,  besides  others  not  found  elsewhere.  Kice  is 
^rown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  island  ;  tho 
coffee-plant  chiefly  in  the  interior  provinces.  The  forests  abound  in 
teak,  and  also  in  ebony,  satin,  rose,  sapan,  iron,  jack,  and  other  orna- 
mental woods.  But  the  two  most  characteristic  of  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions are  the  cocoa-nut  palm  and  the  cinnamon-pkmL  The  former  of 
these  contributes  largely  to  the  food  of  the  people  ;  and  every  part  of  it 
— the  leaves,  the  sap,  the  kernel,  the  shell,  and  the  outer  covering  or 
husk — serves  some  useful  purpose.  Oil  is  largely  extracted  from  the 
nut,  and  its  preparation  is  carried  on  at  Colombo  upon  an  extensive 
8cale.  The  cinnamon  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  southern  districts  of  the 
island,  and  towards  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  interior. 

Among  the  native  quadrupeds  are  the  elephant,  which  is  very  nume- 
rous in  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces,  together  with  nearly  all  the 
animals  common  to  the  adjacent  mainland. 

The  population  of  Ceylon  numbers  1,500,000,  a  very  small  proportion 
of  whom  are  of  European  descent.  The  Singalese  (as  the  bulk  of  the 
natives  are  called)  inhabit  chiefly  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the 
island ;  people  of  Hindoo  origin  occupy  the  north  and  north-eastern 
coasts  ;  and  Moors  or  Mohanunedans  (of  Arabic  descent)  are  found 
scattered  throughout  the  island.  A  people  called  the  Veddas,  who  are 
probably  the  descendants  of  the  aborigines,  are  found  in  the  forests  and 
remote  parts  of  the  interior,  in  a  very  low  condition  of  savage  life. 

The  Buddhist  worship  almost  universally  prevails  throughout  Ceylon. 
Christianity,  however,  has  made  some  progress  among  the  native  popu- 
lation, and  Colombo  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  colonial  bishopricks  be- 
longing to  the  English  Church. 

Ceylon  forms  a  dependency  of  the  British  crown.  It  is  unconnected 
with  either  of  the  presidencies  of  the  Indian  mainland,  and  is  under 
the  administration  of  a  governor,  assisted  by  legislative  and  executzre 
councils.  Colombo  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  and 
the  capital  of  the  island.  Before  its  possession  by  Britain,  Ceylon  was 
colonised  both  by  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch.  The  coast  districts  came 
into  the  possession  of  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  but  the 

-^rior  remained  under  the  government  of  a  native  sovereign — the 
'^f  Candy — until  18 15,  when  he  was  deposed  by  the  British. 
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Cejlon  is  divided  into  five  proTinces, — ^the  Northern, Eastern,  Southern, 
Westeni,  and  Central.  The  internal  trade,  as  well  as  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  island,  has  been  g^reatly  extended  within  recent  years. 
The  exports  of  Ceylon  are  chiefly  coffee,  cocoa*nnt  oil,  and  cinnamon, 
almost  the  whole  of  which  are  supplied  to  Britain.  But  the  present 
amonnt  of  its  trade,  though  considerable,  is  inferior  to  that  which  it  en- 
joyed in  the  11th  and  i2th  oeutories,  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabian 
merchants. 

Coiomboy  the  capital,  has  about  35,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  the 
l^eater  part  of  the  foreign  trade.  It  possesses  only  a  small  harbour,  but 
ships  anchor  safely  in  the  roadstead,  excepting  during  the  s.  w.  mon- 
soon.— GaBe  (or  Point  de  Galle),  in  the  south,  possesses  an  excellent 
harbour,  and  is  the  station  for  the  East  Indian  steam-packets. —  Trin- 
comalee,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  island,  is  a  wcU-fortified  town, 
with  a  good  harbour  and  considerable  trade. —  Candy^  in  the  interior,  is 
now  only  a  large  Tillage :  Neweria  EUia,  47  miles  to  the  southward,  is 
frequented  as  a  sanitary  station,  owing  to  its  elevation  and  temperate  at- 
mosphere. 

(530.)  The  Laccadive  Itdands,  a  group  of  seventeen  in  number,  are 
situated  about  150  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  coast  of  Malabar.  They 
are  of  small  size  and  trifling  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  mostly  protected 
by  coral  reefs  on  the  windward  side :  the  cocoa-nut  is  their  only  valuable 
article  of  produce.  The  inhabitants,  about  6500  in  number,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Biby,  or  native  princess,  of  Cananore,upon  the  adjacent  coast 
of  the  mainland. 

The  Maidive  Idands^  a  more  considerable  archipelago  than  the  pre- 
ceding, lie  further  to  the  southward,  and  extend  through  nearly  500 
miles  in  a  north  and  south  direction.  They  form  numerous  circular  groups 
or  assemblages  of  islands,  called  atoUa,  each  group  being  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  coral  rock,  which  is  only  at  a  trifling  elevation  above  the  sea,  —  in 
some  cases  scarcely  reachinc^  the  level  of  high  water.  The  islets  them- 
selves are  entirely  C(»nposed  of  coral  rock,  and  the  highest  ground  in  the 
archipelago  does  not  exceed  20  feet  in  altitude.  In  the  centre  of  each 
atoU  is  a  lagoon,  of  only  15  or  20  fathoms  depth,  but  the  channels  between 
the  different  groups  are  much  deeper,  and  some  of  them  afford  a  passage 
for  the  largest  vessels. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  group,  the  most  valuable  possession  of 
the  Maidive  Islands  is  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  the  various  produce  of  which 
is  largely  exported  by  the  natives. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Maldives  are  under  the  dominion  of  a  native 
:hief^  bat  annually  render  a  nominal  homage  to  the  British  governor 
>f  Ceylon.  They  are  Mohammedans  in  religion,  and  are  described  as 
I  mild  and  inofiensive  race. 

(531.)  To  the  southward  of  the  Maidive  Islands  (lying  nearly  under 
he  same  meridian,  and  between  the  5th  and  8th  parallels  of  s.  latitude) 
9  the  Chagoa  Archipelago^  a  group  of  coral  reefs,  situated  in  the 
•roader  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  largest  of  them  is  the  island  of 
^iego  Garcia,  which  is  15  miles  in  length,  and  only  from  8  to  10  feet 
bove  the  level  of  high  water. 

The  islands  of  the  Chagos  Archipelago  are  covered  with  tall 
ocoa-nnt  trees,  the  other  produce  consisting  of  poultry,  pigs,  fruit,  '  * 
cgetables.     A  small  quantity  of  cotton  is  grown  upon  some 
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group.  There  ore  a  few  European  settlers,  chieflf  French,  and  the 
islands  are  sometimes  visited  by  trading-yessels  for  the  sake  of  frcsh 
provisions  and  water.  A  small  quantity  of  cocoa-nut  oil  is  exported. 
These  isUnds  form  a  dependency  of  the  British  colony  of  Mauritius. 


SECTION  VI. — EASTERN  INDIA,   OR   THE   INDO-CHINESE 

PENINSULA. 

(532.)  Boundaries  and  Extent — The  south-eastern  pe- 
ninsula of  Asia  (which  is  called,  from  its  situation,  India  be- 
t/ond  the  Ganges,  or  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula)  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  China  and  Tibet,  on  the  east  and  south  by 
the  China  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and 
the  plains  of  Northern  Hindoostan.  It  embraces  altogether 
about  a  million  of  square  miles,  and  is  chieflj  divided 
among  three  native  states, — viz.  the  Empire  of  Burmah, 
the  Kingdom  of  Siam,  and  the  Empire  of  Anam  (or  Cochin- 
China).  There  are  also  considerable  territories  which 
belong  to  Great  Britain,  besides  some  small  Malay  states  in 
the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula.  But  the  whole  peninsula 
constitutes  one  geographical  region,  and  the  countries  which 
it  includes  may  be  described  under  the  same  general  head. 

(533.)  Natural  Features,  Climate,  S^c, — The  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula  consists  of  several  long  river- valleys,  which  lie  in 
ihe  direction  of  north-west  and  south-east,  and  are  divided 
by  a  succession  of  mountain-chains  (Art  455).  The  riven 
hv  which  these  valleys  are  watered  are  the  Sang-koi,  the 
May-kuang  or  Mekon,  the  Meinam,  the  Saluen,  and  the 
Irawady,  all  of  which  flow  through  rich  alluvial  plains  in 
their  lower  courses.  The  narrow  peninsula  of  Malays, 
which  is  prolonged  to  the  southward  of  the  entire  region, 
has  a  chain  of  hills  running  through  its  whole  length,  bat 
their  altitude  is  inconsiderable. 

The  climate  and  natural  productions  of  the  Indo*Chinese  countries 
resemble  in  most  respects  those  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindoostan.  The 
western  coasts  (which  border  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal)  are  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  have  a  humid  atmosi^iere, 
resembling  that  of  the  Malabar  coast  of  India  ;  but  they  are  found  less 
insalubrious  to  European  constitutions.  Singapore  (at  the  soathem  ex- 
tremity of  the  Malay  peninsula),  though  within  little  more  than  one 
degree  of  the  equator,  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  (80'6)  which  is 
lower  than  that  either  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  or  Pondichenj,  and  which 
is  subject  to  a  very  slight  degree  of  variation,  — the  difference  between 
its  summer  and  winter  temperatures  being  only  2*3,  and  between  that  cf 
^he  hottest  and  coldest  months  only  3*6. 
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The  eJCtensiTe  forests  in  all  parts  of  the  peninsala  yield  abundance  of 
the  most  valuable  timber,  among  which  are  many  woods  used  as  dyes 
and  perfumes.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  is  the  eagle  (or  aqnila) 
wood,  which  grows  plentifully  in  Cochin-China  and  Siam,  and  is  hugely 
exported  to  China,  where  it  is  used  as  a  perfume  in  the  temples.  The 
teak  of  this  peninsula  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  Malabar  coast. 
Cinnamon  grows  in  Cochin-China,  and  is  confined  to  that  country  and 
Ceylon.  Among  the  native  productions  of  Camboja  is  gamboge,  and 
there  are  besides,  throughout  the  Indo-Chinese  countries,  numerous 
Taluable  gums,  resins,  spices,  grains,  and  fruits. 

(534.)  Inhabitants, — The  total  population  of  the  Indo* 
Chinese  countries  is  perhaps  about  twenty-four  millions : 
about  five  millions  of  these  are  inhabitants  of  Burmah ;— . 
Siam  contains  about  six  millions ;  —  and  the  Cochin-Chinese 
empire  thirteen  millions.  All  of  them  are  thinly-peopled 
coantries,  compared  to  other  portions  of  eastern  and  south- 
em  Asia,  and  considered  in  reference  to  their  great  jiatural 
vrealth  and  fertility. 

The  Indo-Chinese  constitute  a  ^stinet  race,  the  general  characteristics 
)f  which  are  the  same  throughout  the  peninsula,  though  with  numerous 
iiinor  differences.  They  are  in  general  a  more  robust  and  hardy  people 
han  the  Hindoos,  but  the  people  of  Siam  are  said  to  be  inferior  to  their 
leighhonrs  in  activity  and  intelligence.  The  people  of  this  peninsula 
re  below  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoos  in  industrial  skill,  and  have 
lade  fewer  advances  towards  a  condition  of  civilisation.  Chinese 
?ttler8  are  numerous  in  the  coast  districts  of  Anam,  as  well  as  in  some 
arts  of  Siam,  and  form  the  most  industrious  portion  of  the  population. 
1  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula  the  people  belong  to  the  Malay  race. 
Throughout  these  countries  the  native  governments  are  of  the  most 
^spotic  character,  and  the  most  servile  submission  is  exacted  by  the 
onarchs  from  all  classes  of  their  subjects.  The  laws  are  in  general 
iigrninary,  and  the  punishments  marked  by  the  greatest  cruelty.  The 
tbles  usually  hold  their  lands  upon  a  tenure  of  military  service,  and  the 
lIss  of  the  people  are  in  a  condition  of  absolute  slavery.  In  the  empire 
Anum  the  government  is  administered  by  officers  styled  mandarins,  of 
lom  there  are  two  classes, — civil  and  miUtary.  Corporal  punishment 
universally  inflicted  for  offences  of  every  grade,  short  of  those  which 
;  held  to  merit  death. 

In  Burmah  and  Siam  the  Buddhist  religion  generally  prevails,  and  is 
o  professed  by  some  of  the  people  of  Anam.  In  Burmah  the  chief 
ty  is  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Gaudma,  in  whose  honour  a  vast 
mber  of  temples  and  images  are  everywhere  found.  Throughout  the 
linsnla  the  most  abject  superstitions  prevail,  and  the  grossest  idolatries 

practised. 

n  all  these  countries  a  great  part  of  the  labour  is  performed  by  the 
nen,  who  are  throughout  Asia  regarded  as  the  mere  slaves  of  the 
er  sex ;  but  in  many  respects  they  enjoy  here  a  greater  degree  of  per^ 
a  I  freedom  than  among  some  other  nations  of  this  continent. 
535.)  Industrial  Pursuits, — ^Agriculture  is  more  extensively  pursr' 
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than  any  other  branch  of  indostiy,  though  in  the  most  imperfect  manner, 
liice  is  the  most  common  object  of  cuItiTation,  and  one  of  the  chief  ar- 
ticles of  food :  the  sugar-cane  is  extensively  raised  in  Bnnnah,  Siam,  and 
Cochin>China,  and  the  mulberry  (for  the  purpose  of  the  siUcworm)  in 
Cochin-China  and  Tonqain.  Cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  are  also  gene- 
Srally  grown,  and  cotton  is  supplied  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ava  (in 
Burmah)  to  Dacca,  in  Bengal,  for  the  purpose  of  being  wrought  into 
^e  fine  muslins  of  that  city. 

Manufactures  are  not  practised  on  a  scale  of  any  extent ;  a  few  silk  and 
cotton  goods  are  woven,  chiefly  by  the  women,  and  the  art  of  dyeing  is 
practised.  Coarse  earthenware  is  made  in  Burmah,  and  the  people  of  Uiac 
country  excel  in  gilding,  their  fondness  for  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
numerous  images  of  Gaudma.  their  principal  idol,  which  adorn  the  tem- 
ples. The  Burmese  are  also  famous  for  the  huge  bells  which  they  cast, 
and  which  are  likewise  designed  for  the  service  of  the  temples.  Some 
iron  and  other  metal-works  are  carried  on  in  Siam  by  the  Chinese  settlers, 
as  well  as  the  preparation  of  leather.  The  people  of  Cochin-China  excel 
in  ship-building. 

The  h'ouses  in  all  these  countries  are  constructed  of  the  most  slender 
materials,  consisting  only  of  bamboo  and  matting,  covered  with  thatch, 
and  frequently  raised  on  a  foundation  of  piles  several  feet  above  tlie 
ground,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  inundations  periodically 
experienced  in  the  tracts  bordering  upon  the  great  rivers. 

All  the  Indo-Chinese  countries  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  with  China, 
and  also  with  Great  Britain  and  the  British  possessions  in  southern  Asia. 
This  is  chiefly  a  maritime  traffic,  and  in  Cochin-China  and  Siam  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  settlers. 
The  Burmese  have  also  an  extensive  overland  intercourse  with  China,  the 
merchants  of  which  country  they  meet  at  the  town  of  Bhamo,  on  the  river 
Irawudy  (in  lat  24^  15'),  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Chinese  frontier. 
The  internal  conmiunication  is  mostly  by  means  of  the  rivers,  as  there  are 
few  or  no  roads,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

The  principal  exports  to  China  are  raw  cotton,  feathers,  pepper,  sugar 
(the  latter  chiefly  from  Siam),  cardamoms,  areca-nuts,  eagle-wood,  witn 
ebony,  rose,  sapan,  and  other  ornimiental  woods,  ivory,  edible  birds*-nests*, 
silk,  rice,  varnish,  and  metals ;  in  exchange  for  which,  porcelain,  tea, 
quicksilver,  with  silks,  and  other  Chinese  manufactures,  are  imported. 
The  trade  with  the  British  settlements  consists  principally  in  the  export 
of  timber,  gums,  wax,  cardamoms,  raw  silk  and  cotton,  and  the  import  of 
British  piece  goods  (with  gunpowder,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  fire-arms)  ia 
exchange. 

(536.)  Divisions. — 1 .  The  Kingdom  of  Bubuah.  Burmah  is  the  mos: 
westward  of  the  three  great  countries  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula ;  i: 
is  traversed  firom  north  to  south  by  the  river  Irawady,  which  is  navigable 


*  These  are  the  nests  of  a  species  of  swallow,  native  to  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  East  Indian  archipelago,  and  consist  of  aglutinous  substance, 
resembling  a  fibrous  ill- concocted  isinglass,— or  rather  a  collection  of  fine 
filaments,  cemented  together  by  transparent  viscous  matter.  They  are 
eaten  as  a  luxury  by  the  Chinese,  who  make  them  into  soup,  and  also  con- 
sume them  in  other  forms. 
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for  vessels  of  200  tons  burthen  as  high  as  Aya,  and  daring  the  rains  a6 
high  up  as  the  town  of  Bhamo,  800  miles  from  the  sea.  The  province 
of  Pegn,  which  includes  the  extensive  delta  of  the  Irawadj,  was  annexed 
to  the  Asiatic  empire  of  Britain  in  1853. 

The  city  of  Avei^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irawadj,  is  the  modem  ca- 
pital of  the  Burmese  monarchy,  and  has  about  30,000  inhabitants.  Amera* 
poora,  also  on  the  Irawady,  a  short  distance  above  Ava,  was  at  a  former 
period  for  some  time  the  seat  of  government. — Bhamo  (about  12,000  in- 
habitants), in  the  northern  part  of  Burmah,  is  the  seat  of  the  inland  trade 
with  China,  many  of  the  natives  of  which  country  are  settled  there. 

2.  EoNODOM  OF  SiAic. —  Siam  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Burmah,  and 
embraces  the  extensive  plain  watered  by  the  river  Meinam,  together  with 
a  part  of  the  district  of  Cambqja,  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 
It  is,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  most  important  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  countries,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  intercourse  with  China, 
chiefly  by  means  of  vessels  built  in  Siam,  but  navigated  by  Chinese 
sailors.  The  trade  between  Siam  and  Cochin-China  is  also  consider- 
able, as  well  as  that  with  the  British  settlements  on  the  Malay  peninsula, 
and  with  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian  archipelago. 

The  capital,  and  also  the  chief  seat  of  trade,  is  Bankok,  a  large  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meinam,  near  its  month,  llie  population 
is  from  50,000  to  60,000,  a  large  portion  of  whom  live  in  houses  built 
upon  rafts,  floating  in  the  river.  — AyuthiUf  or  Siam,  the  ancient  capital, 
is  a  large  town  to  the  northward. —  Ckan'ti-bon^  near  the  east  coast  of 
the  G^  of  Siam,  has  30,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  considerable 
trade. 

3.  The  Empire  of  Anam  lies  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula,  and  embraces  the  countries  of  Tonquin,  Cochin-China, 
Chiampa  (or  Siampa),  and  part  of  Camboja. 

Tonquin,  the  most  northern  of  .these,  is  adjacent  to  the  Chinese 
Frontier,  and  consists  in  its  eastern  part  of  a  rich  alluvial  plain,  watered 
\>j  the  river  Sang-koL 

Ox:hin>China  extends  along  the  coasts  of  the  China  Sea,  and  is 
ordered  inland  by  a  range  of  high  mountains :  it  has  numerous  rivers^ 
3ut  all  of  short  courses. 

Chiampa  is  a  mountainous  province,  also  on  the  shores  of  the  China 
Sea,  and  in  the  more  southern  part  of  the  empire. 

Camboja  is  a  fertile  territory,  watered  by  the  river  Mekon,  and 
livided  by  its  stream  into  two  parts,  the  eastern  of  which  belongs  to 
^nam,  and  the  western  half  to  the  kingdom  of  Siam. 

The  town  of  Hue,  on  the  coast  of  Cochin-China,  is  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  has  about  50,000  inhabitants. — Kachao,  in  Tonquin,  on  the 
ight  bank  of  the  Sang-koi,  is  a  large  town  with  considerable  trade.  — 
^oi^on,  formerly  the  chief  city  of  Cambodia,  is  on  the  banks  of  a  naviga- 
>le  river  called  by  its  name,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mekon.  Its  commerce, 
>nce  considerable,  has  become  transferred  to  Pingeh,  nearer  the  sea,  and 
he  present  capital  of  the  province. 


(537.)  In  the  mteiior  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  ]3ring  between 
be  frontiers  of  China  and  those  of  the  three  states  above  described, ' 
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the  country  of  the  Lom^  a  people  divided  into  namerouB  tribes,  and 
spread  over  an  extensive  region.  Some  of  the  Laos  tribes  are  subject 
to  China»  and  others  to  the  sovereigns  of  Bormah,  Anam,  and  Siam  ; 
but  many  of  them  maintain  their  independence,  and  are  under  the  govern- 
ment of  native  chieftains.  A  great  portion  of  their  territory  is  monn- 
tainons,  and  is  rich  in  the  prodaoe  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron,  ail 
of  which  are  largely  exported  to  China.  In  the  extensive  forests  are 
foand  the  vamish-tree,  with  many  valuable  woods.  Rice  is  the  grain 
chiefly  cultivated  $  the  silk-worm  is  reared  to  some  extent.  Bullocks 
are  numerous,  and  are  exported  to  Ava.  There  are  many  Chinese 
settlers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Laos  countiy. 


(538.)  The  MaUty  pmautda,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  region  de- 
scribed in  this  section,  is  divided  into  numerous  small  states  ;  the  more 
northern  of  these  are  subject  to  the  Kingdom  of  Siam,  but  others  of  them 
are  independent,  and  under  the  government  of  native  rajahs.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  die  Malay  States  are  a  distinct  race  from  the  Indo  Chinese,  and 
are  more  muscular  in  form,  shorter  in  stature,  and  coarser  in  features,  than 
their  neighbours.  The  Malays  are  expert  navigators,  and  many  of  them 
are  engaged  in  piracy ;  others,  however,  carry  on  an  extensive  traffic  with 
the  different  nations  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Among  the  principal  of  the  Malay  States  are  Ligor,  Patan^  ari 
Quedah,  within  the  portion  of  the  peninsula  subject  to  Siamese  rule ;  and 
Perak,  Salangore,  Pahang,  and  Johore^  further  to  the  southward.  Among 
the  mountains  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  are  some  sarage  tribes 
belonging  to  the  Papuan  race,  and  dwelling  in  a  condition  of  absolute 
barbarism. 


(539.)  The  British  Tebkitohies  in  the  Indo-C^hinese  peninsula 
consist  of  Assam,  Araean,  Pegu,  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  Penang  or 
Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  Malacca,  and  Singapore.  All  of  these  are 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  extend,  at  mtervaL<, 
from  its  northern  to  its  southern  extremity. 

With  the  exception  of  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore,  which  form 
a  distinct  province,  under  the  title  of  the  Eastern  Settlements,  and  subjei-: 
only  to  the  supreme  government  of  India,  the  above  territories  are  de- 
pendencies of  the  Bengal  presidency. 

1.  Assam  is  a  narrow  country  lying  along  the  upper  coarse  of  the 
Brahmapootra,  and  limited  to  the  valley  of  that  river.  On  the  west  i; 
adjoins  the  province  of  Bengal,  and  stretches  thence  to  the  eastward  furi 
distance  of  about  450  miles. 

On  the  north  and  south,  Assam  is  bounded  by  high  mountains,  but  (te 
greater  part  of  the  country  is  level,  or  studded  with  little  ccmical  green 
hills  from  200  to  700  feet  in  altitude.  Its  area  is  aboat  22,000  sqiiare 
miles,  nearly  seven-eighths  of  which  are  covered  with  forest  or  jungle. 

Among  the  native  productions  of  Assam  are  gold-dost  (found  in  the 
mountain-streams  which  join  the  Brahmapootra),  iron,  coal,  and  amber; 
the  tea-plant  is  found  growing  in  a  wild  state,  and  its  coltivationis  now 
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punned  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  caontchoac  (or  India-rubber)  tree, 
the  areca-palm,  the  ratan,  and  the  coffee-plant,  with  nnmerons  gums  and 
fruits,  are  also  abundant.  Elephants  are  namerous,  besides  tigers,  rhi- 
Qoeeroeea,  and  manj  other  wild  animals.  The  climate  is  tropical,  and 
the  rains  last  for  nearly  six  months  of  the  year. 

The  population  of  Assam  is  about  700,000,  who  are  chiefly  Hindoos, 
and  mostly  followers  of  the  Brahminical  worship. 

Some  trade  is  carried  on  between  Assam  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
coDsisting  chiefly  in  the  export  of  gold-dost,  iToiy,  amber,  mask,  and  salt, 
in  exchange  for  nankeens,  silk,  and  lacqnered  wares,  from  China, — ^with 
broad-cloths  and  other  manufactured  goods  from  Bengal.  But  the  whole 
UDoont  of  this  traffic  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  natur^  resources  of  the 
conntiy  are  as  yet  quite  undeyeloped. 

The  towns  in  Assam  are  merely  long  straggling  ranges  of  huts,  of  the 
most  slender  construction:  during  the  rains,  the  whole  countiy  in  the 
aeighbonrhood  of  the  risers  is  under  water,  and  the  people  dwell  in 
iranoea,  often  seen  floating  oyer  the  tops  of  the  Tillages  which  form  their 
residence  at  a  different  period  of  the  year.  Among  the  towns  are  Goal" 
wrOf  Gowiattif  Saikwah^  and  Svddiia,  all  situated  on  or  nea/the  banks 
>f  the  Brahmapootra.  Saikwah,  which  is  in  the  upper  or  eastern  part 
>f  the  proyince,  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  troops  stationed  in 
:hi8  locality.  Gfoalpara  and  Gowhatti  (in  Lower  Assam)  are  both  seats 
>f  trade. 

Assam  was  formerly  a  proyinoe  of  Burmah,  but  was  ceded  to  Britain 
n  1825. 

To  the  southward  of  Lower  Assam  are  the  territories  of  Jynteah  and 
!?achar,  which  together  haye  an  area  of  about  10,300  square  miles,  and 
»oth  of  which  belong  to  Britain.  These  are  wild,  mountainous,  and  thinly- 
>opalated  tracts,  for  the  most  part  covered  with  jungle  and  forest,  amongst 
vhich  are  an  immense  number  of  wild  animals.  Cachar  is  watered  by 
he  river  Barak  (a  tributary  of  the  lower  Brahmapootra),  upon  which  is 
ituated  the  town  of  Coanpore,  its  capital, 

2.  Abagan  is  a  narrow  strip  of  country  extending  along  the  east  side 
f  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  from  Cape  Negrais  northward  to  the  parallel  of 
I^  40^,  where  it  joins  the  district  of  Chittagong  (Art.  .500).  Its  inland 
pontier  is  formed  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Burmah 
nd  the  valley  of  the  Irawady.  Its  area  is  about  16,000  square  miles, 
nd  its  population  about  250,00a 

The  coast  of  Aracan  is  intersected  by  humberless  creeks  and  inlets 
many  of  them  the  mouths  of  rivers),  and  numerous  small  islands  adjoin 
be  mainland.  The  longest  river  is  the  Euladnye  (or  Aracan),  in  the  north- 
m  part  of  the  province.  Great  part  of  the  valley  of  this  river  is  swampy, 
nd  the  low  grounds  are  in  general  inundated  during  the  rains,  which 
re  very  abundant  Owing  to  its  extreme  moisture,  the  climate  of  Aracan 
*  very  unhealthy ;  but  the  soil  is  admirably  adupLed  to  the  growth  of 
ice,  which  is  the  staple  produce  of  the  country,  and  is  largely  exported. 
Uher  objects  of  cultivation  are  cotton,  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  in- 
i^o ;  and  the  extensive  forests  supply  abundance  of  tropical  woods  and 
iiita. 

TTie  town  of  Aracan  (10,000  inhabitants)  is  situated  on  the  river  of 
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that  name,  aboat  fifty  miles  from  the  sea;  bnt  AJ^fab,  upon  an  island  «l 
the  moath  of  the  river,  is  now  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  the  chief 
seat  of  its  trade.  The  other  principal  towns  are  Ramree,  upon  an  island 
to  the  southward,  and  Sandouniy,  at  the  month  of  a  nayigable  river  sulL 
fhrther  south. 

Aracan  was  acquired  from  the  Burmese  hj  the  East  India  Company, 
in  the  year  1826. 

8.  Fbou,  formerly  the  richest  province  of  the  Burmese  empire,  was 
ceded  to  Britain  in  1852,  at  the  close  of  the  second  Burmese  war.  It 
includes  the  extensive  delta  of  the  Irawady,  with  a  large  adjoining  tract 
of  the  interior,  embracing  an  area  of  not  less  thim  20,000  square 
mfles. 

The  town  of  Pegu  stands  beside  a  river  of  that  name,  which  joins  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Irawady.  HangooHj  the  largest  town  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  a  fionrishing  seat  of  trade,  is  upon  the  eastern  arm  of  the  \^- 
wady,  a  short  distance  above  the  sea.  The  western  arm  of  the  riyer 
passes  the  town  of  Basaein,  Prome,  in  the  more  northerly  portion  of 
the  province,  is  on  the  main  channel  of  the  Irawady,  below  Ava. 

4.  The  districts  embraced  under  the  general  name  of  the  Tbnassebim 
Pbovinces  extend  along  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  fromtbe 
lower  course  of  the  Saluen  river  (on  the  frontier  of  Burmah  and  Siam) 
southward  to  the  10th  parallel  of  latitude.  Upon  the  east  side  they  are 
dirided  from  Slam  by  a  range  iji  mountains,  between  three  and  five 
thousand  feet  in  elevation. 

The  Tenasserim  provinces  consist  of  Martaban,  Yey,  Tavoy,  and  Mergni 
(or  Tenasserim),  which  together  embrace  an  area  of  about  32,500  square 
miles,  with  a  thinly-scattered  popuUtion  of  1 18,000.  Martaban,  the  mu^ 
northern,  contains  some  extensive  level  tracts,  but  the  provinces  further 
south  are  generally  hiUy,  Numerous  small  islands  lie  off  the  coasts  of 
Tavoy  and  Merguu 

The  climate  and  natural  productions  of  the  Tenasserim  provinces  are 
strictly  tropical  The  heat  during  part  of  the  year  is  great,  bat  is  tem- 
pered by  the  sea-breezes,  and  during  the  rains  (which  are  very  abundant") 
the  strength  of  the  south-west  monsoon  prevents  the  atmosphere  from  be- 
coming oppressive.  The  territories  of  Martaban  and  Mergui  are  con- 
sidered more  especially  salubrious.  The  whole  country  is  covered  with 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  forests  are  of  vast  extent :  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation.  The  chief  agricultural  prodacii 
are  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  blacl^  pepper,  and  the  areca-nut :  these  are  ex- 
ported, together  with  various  natural  productions,  among  which  are  car- 
damoms, catechu,  bees*-wax,  ivory,  rhinoceros'  boms  and  skins,  edible 
birds'-nests,  and  sea-slug — the  two  latter  to  the  markets  of  China,  where 
they  are  in  constant  demand. 

Good  coal  is  found  at  Maulmein,  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  of  Tenasserim. 

The  chief  town  in  the  Tenasserim  provinces  is  Maubnein  (in  the 
province  of  Martaban),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saluen  river,  near 
Its  mouth:  it  has  17,000  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  Parsees. 
Armenians,  and  Burmese,  and  carries  on  a  great  export  trade,  receirin;: 
in  exchange  English  piece-goods,  coarse  cloth,  cutlery,  fire-arms,  artl 
other  articles,  which  are  supplied  to  the  people  in  the  interior.    The 
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town  of  Martaban,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  belongs  to 
Bonnah. — Amherst^  on  a  promontory  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  lower 
down,  has  a  good  harbour,  but  has  been  superseded  in  importance  by 
Uaolmein* 

The  town  (or  rather  village)  of  Yeh  lies  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river, 
00  the  coast  to  the  southward  of  Maulmein. —  Tavoy^  still  further  south, 
occopies  a  swampy  situation  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  has  10,000  inhabitants. — Merguiis  a  well-built  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tenasserim  river,  about  SO  miles  above  which,  on  the  same  stream,  is 
the  town  of  Temuaerim, 

The  Tenasserim  provinces  were  acquired  by  Britain  in  1826,  at  the 
nme  time  as  the  province  of  Aracan,  by  treaty  with  the  Burmese 
GoTemment. 

5.  PsNAMa,  or  Prince  of  Walks^s  Island*,  lies  off  the  west  coast 
of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  has  an  area  of  160  square  miles.  A  range 
of  hills  runs  through  its  centre,  but  on  the  west  and  south  there  is  a  consi- 
derable level  tract.  The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  and  the  soil  very 
fertile.  The  capital  is  Georgetown^  one  of  the  neatest  towns  in  the  East 
Ipdies,  with  a  good  harbour.  The  population  of  the  island  is  about 
4(M)00. 

Upon  the  coast  of  the  peninsula,  opposite  to  Penang,  is  a  small  dis- 
trict called  WeUedey  province,  about  35  miles  long  and  200  square  miles . 
in  area,  with  a  population  of  50,000.    The  breadth  of  the  channel  be- 
tveen  it  and  the  island  does  not  exceed  two  miles.    Wellesley  province 
belongs  to  Britain,  and  is  a  dependency  of  Penang. 

The  island  of  Penang  was  acquired  by  the  East  India  Company  in 
1785,  at  which  time  the  island  was  without  a  single  inhabitant.  The 
tract  upon  the  adjacent  mainland  was  obtained  in  1800. 

€.  Tlie  to¥m  of  Malacca,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Malay  pc- 
oinsola,  with  an  adjacent  territory  extending  for  about  forty  miles  along 
the  coast  and  thirty  miles  inland,  was  ceded  to  Britain,  in  1825,  by  the 
Doxch,  in  exchange  for  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra.  The  coast  of  the  Ma- 
lacca territory  is  rocky  and  barren ;  the  interior  mountainous,  with 
picturesque  and  fertile  valleys.  The  population  of  the  tonm  of  Malacca ' 
is  about  5000,  and  that  of  the  entire  territory  about  54,000.  The  town 
is  well-built,  and  its  situation  healthy,  but  the  trade  has  declined.  Ma- 
lacca is,  however,  rendered  important  by  its  position  on  the  strait  to 
vhich  it  gives  name,  and  is  the  principal  station  of  the  British  military 
fiiite  io  this  part  of  Asia. 

7.  The  town  of  Singafobe,  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
lies  off  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  The  island  is 
twenty-seven  miles  long  by  fifteen  broad,  and  is  divided  from  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  strait ;  its  area  is  270  square  miles,  but  with  some 
■DuU  adjacent  islets  the  whole  area  of  the  settlement  is  about  330  square 
ttilei 

The  Borfiice  of  the  island  of  Singapore  is  beautifully  diversified  with 


•  Properly  Pvio-Penang,  or  Betel-nut  Island, — penang  being  the 
J^7  name  for  the  areca-palm,  which  produces  the  nut  eaten  (along 
*iih  the  leaf  of  the  betel)  all  over  south-eastern  Asia. 
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hills  and  Talleye,  and  well  stocked  with  timber ;  its  climate  equable  and 
healthy,  and  its  soil  fertile.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
the  island  (onlj  1^  17'  to  the  north  of  the  equator),  and  is  well-built, 
with  a  commodious  harbour,  protected  hj  a  fort.  It  has  become  a  cen- 
tral emporium  for  the  trade  or  the  China  and  Java  seas,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  important  conmiercial  stations  in  this  part  of  the  globe. 

The  population  of  Singapore  exceeds  57,000,  among  whom  are  a  large 
number  of  Chinese  settlers,  besides  Malays,  Hindoos,  and  people  of  other 
Oriental  nations  ;  the  Chinese  are  among  the  most  industrious  classes  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  Malay  is  the  general  language  of  oonuaercial  in- 
tercourse. 

Singapore  was  taken  possession  of  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in  1818, 
and  subsequently  confirmed  in  British  possession  by  treaty  widi  the 
native  Malay  prince  to  whom  it  had  belonged.  The  town,  of  which  the 
foundations  were  laid  by  Sir  Stamford  Baffles,  rapidly  increased  in  size, 
and  is  at  the  present  time  largely  extending  in  wealUi  and  commercial 
importance. 

The  possession  of  the  three  stations  of  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singa- 
pore, gives  Britain  the  complete  conunand  of  the  passage  to  China  br 
the  Strait  of  Malacca.  The  settlements  of  Labuan  (off  the  coast  of 
Borneo),  and  of  Hong-kong,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  riyer,  extend 
the  chain  still  further  to  the  eastward. 


SECTION  yn. — THE  CHINESE  EHPIBB. 

(540.)  The  Chinese  empire  embraces  an  area  of  more 
than  four  and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles,  in  which  vast 
extent  are  included  many  large  countries  in  the  central  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  principal  of 
these  is  China  proper,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
empire,  and  its  most  populous  and  important  portion. 

1.  China. 

(641.)  Boundaries  and  Extent, — China  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  north-west  by  Mongolia,  on  the  west  bj  Ti- 
bet, on  the  south  by  the  countries  of  the  Indo-Chinese  pe- 
ninsula and  the  China  Sea,  and  on  the  east  bj  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  From  north  to  south  its  greatest  extent  is  about 
fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  aboat  twelve 
hundred.  Its  area  is  1,300,000  square  miles, — above  six 
times  the  size  of  France,  and  more  than  eleven  times  the 
magnitude  of  the  whole  group  of  the  British  Islands. 

(542.)  Natural  Features^  Climate,  S^c,  —  China  embraces 
everj  variety  of  surface,  from  high  mountainous  tracts  to 
broad  open  plains  aiid  valleys.  Many  of  the  mountain- 
peaks  near  its  western  and  south-western  frontiers  are  said 
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to  be  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  the  province  of 
Yunnan,  in  the  sonth-west,  is  more  generally  mountainous 
and  rugged  than  any  other  part  of  the  country.  The  greater 
part  of  China,  however,  presents  a  succession  of  river- valleys, 
divided  by  ranges  of  high  land.  The  provinces  in  the 
north-west  border  on  the  desert  region  of  the  Gobi,  and  par- 
take in  some  degree  of  its  character.  In  the  north-east, 
along  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  and  East  Seas,  there  is  an 
extensive  and  fertile  lowland-plain,  which  has  been  al- 
ready referred  to  (Art.  456). 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Yang-tsze-kiang  and  the 
Hwang-ho,  with  their  numerous  tributaries,  in  the  centre ; 
— the  Choo-kiang,  or  river  of  Canton,  in  the  south ;  —  and 
the  Pei-ho,  in  the  north.  But  every  part  of  the  country 
is  well  watered,  and  besides  its  numerous  rivers  China  has 
some  considerable  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  —  Lake 
Tong-ting  —  is  upwards  of  2000  square  miles  in  area. 
This,  as  well  as  Lake  Poyang  (800  square  miles),  is 
connected  with  the  course  of  the  Yang-tsze-kiang,  in  the 
valley  of  which  it  lies. 

The  climate  of  China  is  characterised  hy  its  low  average  of  temperature 
as  compared  with  that  of  other  coantries  Ijing  within  the  same  parallels, 
and  hy  its  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  (Art.  462).  In  so  extensive  a 
country  there  are,  of  course,  many  local  differences  in  this  regard ;  thus 
at  Canton,  which  is  just  within  the  tropic,  the  mean  annual  temperature 
is  69*8,  and  the  difference  between  the  hottest  and  coldest  months 
equivalent  to  30°,  while  at  Pekin  (lat.  39°  54^)  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  year  is  55°,  and  the  mean  range  of  the  thermometer  nearly  equal  to 
60°.  Occasionally,  though  at  very  rare  intervals,  snow  has  been  seen 
to  fall  at  Canton,  and  during  the  winter  a  fire  is  frequently  found  agree- 
•able. 

.Among  the  native  productions  of  China,  the  most  characteristic  is  the 
tea-plant,  which  grows  chiefly  in  the  south-eastern  provinces,  between  the 
27th  and  31  st  parallels,  though  it  is  also  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  tea-plant  is  a  shrub  of  moderate  size,  which  produces  a 
small  white  flower ;  there  are  two  principal  varieties  of  the  plant,  either 
of  which  is  capable  of  affording  both  the  black  and  green  teas  of  com- 
merce— the  differences  between  which  depend  upon  the  varieties  of  soil 
and  cnltiire,  the  season  at  whiefa  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  gathered, 
and  the  various  kinds  of  preparation  which  they  atterwards  undergo. 
Three  gatherings  of  the  leaves  are  usually  made  during  the  year :  Sie 
first  of  these  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  April,  the  second  about  Mid- 
smnrner,  and  the  third  during  August  and  September.  The  black-tea 
district  is  principally  in  the  maritime  province  of  Fokien,  and  that  of  tbe 
f^reen  teas  In  the  provinces  of  Kiang-nan  and  Tche-kiang,  a  little  further 
north. 

(543.)  Inhabitants. — According  to  the  official  stf' 
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of  the  native  gOTemment>  the  population  of  China  amounts 
to  362,000,000,  or  a  third  part  of  the  entire  human  race !  This 
number,  astonwhwig  as  it  seema^  is  probably  not  beyond  the 
truth,  and  recent  observers  have  been  disposed  even  to  re- 
gard it  afi  below  the  actnal  amount.  Three  hundred  and 
sixty- two  millions  of  people,  upon  an  area  of  1,300,000 
square  miles,  gives  an  average  of  nearly  280  persons  to 
the  square  mile ;  this  ratio,  though  great,  is  less  than  that 
found  either  in  Belgium  or  in  England.*  Every  thing  in 
China  —  its  crowded  cities,  busy  lines  of  road  and  canal,  and 
its  extensive  manufactunng  industry  —  gives  the  impression 
of  dense  population. 

The  Chinese  belong  to  the  Mongolian  variety  of  the  haman  race 
(Art  465),  and  are  almost  nniyersally  below  the  stature  of  Europeans. 
There  are,  however,  great  differences  between  the  mhabitants  of  the 
northern  and  soathem  provinces,  and  those  of  the  maritime  and  the 
inland  regions.  Among  the  monntains  of  Yunnan  and  other  seclnded 
tracts  there  are  tribes  of  different  origin  to  die  mass  of  the  nation, 
who  miuntain  themselves  in  a  condition  of  partial  independence. 
People  of  Tartar  origin  are  nnmerously  settled  in  many  parts  of 
China,  and  the  present  reigning  family  is  derived  from  that  8tock« 

The  language  of  China  is  monosyllabic,  and  belongs  to  a  class 
which  presents  peculiar  difficulties  to  Europeans,  owing  to  the  vast 
number  of  its  symbols  or  characters,  each  of  which  represents  not  merely 
a  sound,  but  a  loord  or  idea.  The  same  wriUen  language  is  common  to 
the  whole  empire,  but  the  spoken  lang^uage  ^fSera  in  the  various  pro- 
vinces. 

The  Chinese  are  a  people  remarkable  for  the  tenacity  of  their  ad« 
herence  to  established  practices,  and  their  extreme  dislike  to  any  kind 
of  innovation.  They  appear  to  have  attained  at  a  very  early  period  a 
certain  degree  of  civilisation,  beyond  which  they  have  never  since 
advanced,  and  in  laws,  education,  religion,  politics,  habits, — in  short,  in 
evexy  particular  of  life, — are  firmly  held  within  the  flame  roatine 
of  practice  as  their  forefathers  many  centuries  (perhaps  mcMe  than 
two  thousand  years)  since.!  This  is  in  a  great  meaaure  the  lesoit 
of  their  systems  of  government  and  education,  in  which  every  attempt 
at  originality  is  studiously  suppressed,  and  the  duties  of  implicit 
obedience,  and  the  most  formal  adherence  to  established  cnstom, 
are  rigidly  inculcated.  Education  ia  encouraged  by  the  goremment, 
and  schools  abocmd  throughout  the  country;  indeed  the  poasession 

*  The  former  country  has  383  inhabitants,  the  latter  335,  to  the  square 
mile  (Art.  96). 

f  This  fixedness  of  idea  is,  indeed,  in  some  measure  a  characteristic 
not  merely  of  the  Chinese  nation,  but  of  Asiatic  races  in  general,  and  is 
one  in  which  they  differ  most  strikingly  from  European  nations,  with 
whom  civilisation  is  always  either  progressive  or  retrogressive — never 
stationary^ 
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«f  learning  is  regarded  as  the  necessary  qualification  for  arriving 
at  distinction  of  any  kind.  Bat  the  education  is  merely  one  of 
form  and  routine,  in  which  the  memory  is  the  chief  object  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  government  of  China  is  an  absolute  and  despotic  monarchy :  the 
emperor  is  regarded  as  the  representative  of  deity,  and  as  the  supreme 
master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects.  The  whole  theory  of  the 
government  is  based  upon  the  exercise  of  paternal  authority  —  the  same 
implicit  obedience  being  exacted  from  their  inferiors,  by  superiors  of  every 
grade,  as  that  yielded  to  parents  by  the  junior  members  of  a  family^  The 
different  officers  engaged  in  the  administration  of  public  afiairs  are  styled 
mandariru,  of  whom  there  are  nine  grades ;  their  rank  is  not  hereditary, 
but  conferred  by  the  emperor. 

The  laws  of  China  are  in  general  severe  ;  for  trifling  offences  corporal 
punishment  (with  the  bamboo)  is  universally  inflicted,  while^  serious 
crimes  almost  always  meet  with  death.  The  most  minute  attenion  is 
exacted  to  a  vast  number  of  trivial  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  almost 
every  action  of  daily  life  is  subjected  to  the  keen  supervision  of  the 
government  authority.  Upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
quietude,  order,  industry,  and  regularity,  generally  prevail  throaghout 
China  ;  but  the  vices  of  insincerity,  falsehood,  trickery,  and  mutuid  dis- 
trust, are  found  to  be,  in  at  least  an  equal  degree,  the  characteristics 
of  the  Chinese  people. 

Gambling  is  a  common  amusement  of  the  Chinese,  and  is  universally 
practised  by  all  classes.  They  are  also  exceedingly  fond  of  theatrical 
entertainments.  One  of  the  most  universal,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
unnatural,  of  Chinese  practices  is  that  of  artificially  compressing  the  feet 
of  their  female  children.  In  consequence  of  this  cruel  custom,  the 
women  of  China  are  distinguished  by  the  smallness  of  their  feet,  to  an 
extent  which  seriously  impedes  their  power  of  motion,  and  is  in  reality 
a  distortion — to  say  nothing  of  the  suffering  attendant  upon  the  process 
by  which  the  result  is  attained.  These  unnaturally  small  and  crippled 
feet  are,  however,  regarded  as  a  mark  of  beauty  by  the  Chinese. 

The  religion  most  prevalent  in  China  is  Buddhism, — here  styled  the 
religion  of  Fo, — but  there  is  no  system  of  worship  publicly  recognised 
by  the  government  There  are,  however,  an  immense  number  of  cere- 
monial observances,  and  temples  are  everywhere  erected  to  various 
idols,  in  whose  behalf  the  most  superstitious  rites  are  practised.  The 
Chinese  have  no  sabbath,  and  no  division  of  time  by  weeks ;  but  the 
occiuTenoe  of  the  full  moon  is  connected  with  a  religious  festival  styled 
the  feast  of  lanterns,  on  which  occasion  every  village  (and  indeed  every 
house)  is  iUominated  with  paper  lanterns,  of  gaudy  colours.  Attempts 
to  extend  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  China,  through  the  free  circu- 
lation of  the  Protestant  Bible,  by  means  of  missionary  agency,  are  now 
in  active  progress. 

(544.)  Industrial  Puremts, — Agriculture  is  extensively  practised  by 
the  Chinese,  and  the  necessity  of  supplying  food  for  the  consumption  of 
so  large  a  population  has  rendered  its  pursuit  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  generally  fonned  into  ter- 
races, and  by  means  of  careful  irrigation,  combined  with  the  extensive  uf' 
of  artificial  manures,  every  foot  of  ground  that  can  possibly  be  ir 
available  for  the  production  of  crops  is  brought  into  use, 
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Bice  is  the  kind  of  grain  nuMt  generally  grown  thnmghont  China, 
except  in  the  north-western  proyinces,  where  it  is  replaced  by  wheat : 
the  cotton-phmt,  tobacco,  and  sugar-cane,  are  very  generally  cnltivated; 
— the  tea-plant  is  confined  to  particolar  districts.  The  mulberry  is  ex- 
tensively reared,  for  the  purpose  of  the  silkworm.  Very  little  of  the 
land  is  deyoted  to  pasturage,  and  animal  food  is  not  in  general  much 
used  by  the  Chinese  people,  thou^  the  lower  orders  readily  devour  the 
flesh  of  dogs,  rats,  or  indeed  anything  else  that  comes  in  their  way  — 
eating  ravenously  ^^cles  regarded  as  the  merest  garbage  by  Euro- 
peans. 

The  Chinese  have  attained  great  eminence  in  the  manufacture  of  silk 
and  porcelain — both  of  which  are  said  to  have  originated  with  them. 
The  making  of  cotton  cloths  (especially  the  kind  called  nankeen*),  and 
also  of  lacquered  wares,  is  very  extensively  practised,  and  the  highest 
skill  is  displayed  in  the  carving  of  ivory,  tortoise-sheU,  mother-of-pearl, 
and  other  ornamental  articles.  They  es^cel  also  in  the  arts  of  embroideiy, 
dyeing,  and  the  making  of  artificial  flowers,  and  papers  of  fine  tissue. 
In  these,  however,  as  in  their  social  institutions,  their  preaent  talent  is 
imitative  rather  than  original,  and  no  inp^rovemtnt  is  i^ttempted  upon 
the  methods  of  fanner  a^. 

In  so  far  as  the  export  trade  is  concerned,  the  foreign  oonouneree  of 
China  is  almost  limited  to  the  tea-plant,  enormous  quantities  of  which 
are  supplied  to  other  countries — Great  Britain  alone  receiving  more 
than  70,000,000  lbs.  annuaUy.  Si\k  and  nankeen  stufis,  with  porcelain, 
lacquered  wares,  ivonr,  i^id  other  ornamental  w<M:ks,  are  ahK>  exported, 
but  not  to  any  considerable  extent. 

The  import-s  consist  of  maniifactnred  cos^ton  and  irooUen  cloths, 
calicoes,  and  chintzes,  from  Britain  and  other  Eufopean  eountriea,  and 
also  from  British  India, — opium  fi^m  tKe  lattef  country,— and  pepper, 
betel  (or  areca)  nuts,  oamphor,  sandal-woo4»  ebony,  ivory,  mother- 
of-pearl,  with  edible  birds'^nests  and  tripang,  from  the  Indot-Chinese 
countries  and  the  idands  of  the  East  Indian  iLrobipehigo«  0{num  is 
smoked  by  nearly  all  classes,  and  aithpugh  ita  use  has  been  forbiddoi 
by  the  government,  and  the  tralBc  in  it  declared  illegal,  it  is  still  im- 
ported to  an  enormous  amount  The  Chhiese  carry  on  a  caravan- 
traffic  with  Bussiaby  an  overland  route  across  the  deserts  of  Central 
Asia,  the  Chinese  and  Bossian  traders  meeting  at  the  towns  of  Mamat- 
shin  and  Kiakhta,  upon  the  common  frontier  of  the  empires. 

The  internal  traffic  of  China  is  enormous }  great  part  of  it  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  rivers,  which  seem  literally  to  swaim  with  boats  of 
all  sizes  and  descriptions,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  different  towns 
and  villages  is  active  and  constant.  The  Imperial  Ceuutl  runs  through 
the  plain  of  China  for  a  length  of  700  miles,  and  is  a  great  lughway  of 
commerce,  eflecting,  in  conjunction  with  the  numerous  rivers,  a  navi- 
gable commanication  through  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  oonntrr 
iTom  north  to  south.  The  roads  are  generally  narrow,  and  not  suited 
to  vehicles  of  any  magnitude. 

Another  great  public  work  (though  one  of  Utile  real  utility)  is  the 
Great  WaU  of  China,  which  extends -along  the  northern  frontier  ei  itte 


*  From  the  city  of  Nankin^  where  this  manufacture  is  extensively 
'ied  on. 
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coontiy  for  a  length  of  1250  miles,  and  is  carried  alike  over  hills  and 
▼alleys — its  eleyation  varying  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet,  with  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  ground.  It  consists  of  an  embankment  of  earth,  faced 
with  stones  or  bricks,  and  is  generally  fifteen  feet  wide  at  the  top ;  at 
partiealar  places  it  is  strengthened  by  projecting  towers.  The  Great 
Wall  was  boilt  before  the  Christian  era,  and  was  intended  to  protect  the 
conntiy  against  the  invasions  of  the  Tartars  ;  a  large  portion  of  it  is  now 
in  rains. 

(545.)  Provinces  tmd  Towns.  —  China  is  divided  into  eighteen  pro* 
vinces,  all  of  large  size.  Of  the  majority  of  them,  however,  little  more 
is  known  to  Europeans  than  the  names,  since  foreigners  have  rarely  had 
the  opportunity  of  penetrating  any  cUstance  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  Many  of  tlie  Chinese  cities  are  very  large  and  populous  :  they 
commonly  present  a  gaudy  appearance,  the  houses  being  covered  with 
varnished  tiles,  or  painted  of  brilliant  colours.  The  streets  are  gene- 
rally unpaved,  but  kept  neat  and  clean,  and  the  display  of  articles  for 
sale  in  the  principal  shops  is  extremely  showy  and  attractive. 

Pekin,  the  capital  of  China  (in  the  province  of  Pe-che>lee,  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  kingdom),  lies  a  short  distance  from  the  banks 
of  the  Pei-ho,  and  is  said  to  contain  2,000,000  of  inhabitants.  It  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  portions,  separated  by  a  wall,  and  inhabited  respec- 
tively by  the  Tartars  and  the  Chinese  :  the  former,  or  Tartar  city, 
contains  the  imperial  palace,  which  is  of  immense  extent,  and  embraces 
magnificent  gardens. 

Nankin  (300,000  inhabitants)  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  great 
plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yang-tsze-kiang,  and  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal seats  of  the  silk,  paper,  and  cotton  manufactures.  It  was  the 
former  capital  of  the  empire,  and  of  much  greater  extent  than  at  present. 
Nankin  contains  a  celebrated  porcelain  tower,  or  pagoda. — In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  coast  to  the  south-eastward  of  Nankin,  near  the  lower 
coarse  of  the  Yang-tsze-kiang  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Imperial 
Canal,  are  several  large  and  populous  towns  ;  among  these  are  Soo-chow^ 
Shang^haCt  Cha'poo,  Hang^chow,  and  Ning-po.  Hang-chow  is  at  the 
soathem  termination  of  the  canal,  and  has  upwards  of  1,000,000  in- 
habitants :  Cha-poo  is  the  emporium  of  the  trade  with  Japan.  Shang- 
hae  and  Ning-po  are  both  free  ports,  open  to  commerce  with  all  nations, 
and  the  former  is  the  seat  of  an  immense  local  trafSc. 

Several  islands  lie  off  this  part  of  the  Chinese  coast ;  the  largest  of 
them,  Chasan,  was  occupied  by  the  English  for  several  years  after  the  war 
of  1841-2,  but  subsequently  relinquished.  The  surfiEice  of  Chusan  con- 
sists of  alternate  hills  and  valleys :  the  whole  island  is  fertile  and  densely 
popalated. 

Fuh-ehow,  on  the  river  Min,  considerably  to  the  southward,  and  Amoy, 
on  an  island  further  to  the  south-west  (both  in  the  province  of  Fokien), 
are  commercial  cities  of  some  importance,  and  are  now  free  ports. 

Canton,  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Choo-kiang  river,  is  better  known 
to  Europeans  than  any  other  place  in  China,  and  was  long  the  only  port 
which  foreign  nations  were  allowed  to  visit,  and  the  sole  emporium  of 
the  tea  trade.  In  the  year  1842,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Britain,  the  four  ports  above  mentioned  (Shang-hae,  Ning-po,  Fuh-chow, 
and  Amoy)  were,  with  Canton,  thrown  open  to  intercourse  with  all 
nations.    Canton  is  still,  however,  the  chief  emporium  of  the  fo 
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trade  of  the  empire,  and  iaalso  a  ^eat  seat  of  mannfactaring^  itidnstry  t 
It  has  upwards  of  a  million  of  inhabitants.  Of  the  other  free  jtorta,  the 
only  two  which  have  hitherto  attracted  any  considerable  share  of  the 
foreign  trade  are  Shang-hae  and  Amoy, — principally  the  former. 

The  towns  in  the  interior  of  China  are  little  known  :  a  place  called 
Kvn'te-chmg  (or  Kiaing  tiht'  chinX  in  Kiang-see  province,  situated  a 
short  distance  to  the  eastward  of  the  Poyang  lake,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
porcelain  manufacture,  and  is  said  to  have  upwards  of  a  million  of  people 
engaged  in  its  various  processes. 

(546.)  The  large  island  of  JFbrmowi,  or  Tae-wan,  to  the  eastward  of 
China,  is  divided  from  north  to  south  by  a  range  of  high  mountains.  The 
western  side  of  Formosa  is  in  the  possession  of  China,  and  produces 
immense  quantities  of  rice  and  sugar  :  the  town  of  TTie-uxin,  the  capital, 
is  on  this  coast.  The  east  side  of  the  island  is  chiefly  occupied  by  in- 
dependent tribes.  Good  coal  has  been  found  upon  Formosa,  and  is 
worked  by  the  Chinese. 

The  island  of  Hainan^  off  the  south  coast,  is  also  inhabited  by  rude 
tribes  in  its  interior,  which  is  rugged  and  mountainous  ;  the  northern 
portion  of  the  island  belongs  to  the  Chinese.  The  Ladrone  Islands  are 
an  extensive  archipelago  which  adjoin  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  west* 
ward  of  the  entrance  to  the  Canton  river,  and  derive  their  name  from 
the  numerous  robbers  and  pirates  of  whom  they  are  the  resort. 

Immediately  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Canton  river  is  a  group  of 
islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  called  Lantao,  and  the  next  in  size 
Hong-kong  :  the  latter  of  these  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 

(547.)  HoNO-KONO  is  an  island  of  irregular  form;  in  its  greatest 
length,  from  east  to  west,  it  measures  about  nine  miles ;  its  breadth  varies 
between  two  and  five  mUes.    Its  area  is  about  30  square  miles. 

The  greater  part  of  Hong-kong  is  mountainous,  the  highest  point 
reaching  1825  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mountains  descend  with 
a  steep  declivity  towards  the  northern  coast,  and  their  bases  nearly  reach 
the  sea-shore  in  that  direction  :  the  southern  side  of  the  island  is  less 
ragged,  and  contains  some  nearly  level  tracts,  though  of  small  extent. 
Water  is  abundant  in  the  interior,  whence  deep  ravines  extend  on  every 
side  towards  the  sea.  The  climate  is  hot  during  the  summer  (the  mean 
temperature  of  July  being  88^)*  but  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  is  ex- 
perienced during  the  opposite  season  of  the  year,  and  sudden  changes 
in  the  condition  of  the  air  are  not  unfrequent.  The  s.  w.  monsoon  pre- 
vails during  the  summer  months,  but  the  mountains  shut  out  the  northern 
coast  from  the  benefits  of  its  influence.  During  this  season  the  air  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  island  is  unhealthy  :  the  rains  then  fall  in  tor- 
rents, and  the  intense  heat,  acting  upon  a  moist  and  undrained  snr- 
face,  raises  abundant  vapours,  and  causes  the  prevalence  of  malaria. 
The  southern  half  of  the  island,  which  enjoys  the  advantages  of  the 
summer  monsoon,  is  more  generally  healthy. 

The  popuUtion  of  Hong-kong  exceeds  30,000,  the  great  majority  of 
them  Chinese.  The  trade  of  the  island  is  considerable,  the  greater  part 
of  it  being  carried  on  with  the  ports  of  British  India. 

The  town  of  Victoria,  the  capital  of  the  settlemrat,  lies  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  extending  for  a  length  of  nearly  three  miles  along 
the  beach.    It  has  a  population  of  13,000. 

Hong-kong  has  belonged  to  Britain  since  1841 ;  It  constitutes  a  Crown 
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colony,  under  a  goveraor  who  has  a  general  superintendence  over  the 
British  trade  carried  on  at  the  five  firee  ports  of  China,  and  is  the  head  of 
their  consular  establishments. 

(548.)  Macao,  a  small  Portuguese  settlement  (of  eight  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, with  a  population  of  30,000 — mostly  Chinese),  is  situated  on  an 
island  to  the  southward  of  Canton,  and  upon  the  left  or  western  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Canton  river.  Macao  has  belonged  to  Portugal  for 
upwards  of  three  centuries.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  healthiest  lo- 
calities in  south-eastern  Asia,  and  its  position  gives  it  commercial  im- 
portance. 

(549.)  The  other  countries  included  within  the  Chinese 
dominions  are  Tibeti,  Mongolia,  Mancbooria,  and  Corea. 
The  three  former  of  these  are  vast  and  thinlj -inhabited 
regions,  chiefly  occupied  by  tribes  whose  habits  are  pastoral, 
and  whose  chiefs  own  in  many  cases  only  a  nominal  subjec* 
tion  to  Chinese  sway. 

(550.)  Tibet  is  situated  to  the  west  of  China,  and  embraces  the  high 
plateau  lying  between  the  two  great  mountain  systems  of  the  Himalaya 
and  the  Kuen-lun,  by  the  former  of  which  it  is  separated  from  the  low 
plains  of  northern  Hindoostan.  ,  Tibet  is  altogether  a  highland  region, 
intersected  by  narrow  valleys  and  deep  ravines,  and  containing  numerous 
lakes  and  rivers.  Among  the  former  are  the  large  lakes  of  Tengri-nor, 
Bonka-nor,  and  Palte ;  besides  those  of  Bakas  Tal  and  Manasarowar  — 
of  smaller  size,  and  lying  at  an  elevation  of  15,200  feet  From  the  lake 
of  Rakas  Tal  (or  Rhawan)  flows  the  river  Sntlej,  the  course  of  which  lies 
thr«  ugh  a  ravine  of  nearly  3000  feet  in  depth.  Further  to  the  north- 
west, the  upper  course  of  the  Indus  runs  along  the  northern  base  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.  Bat  the  longest  river  of  Tibet  is  the  Yarrow,  or 
Sanpoo,  which  flows  eastward  through  a  deep  valley»  and  the  waters  of 
which  probably  join  the  Brahmapootra. 

The  climate  of  Tibet  is  cold,  and  nearly  all  the  industry  of  the  people 
is  devoted  to  pasturage. ,  The  Tibetans  rear  immense  numbers  of  sheep 
and  goats,  and  these — -together  with  the  pdk  (an  animal  of  the  buffalo 
kind),  the  musk-deer,  iad  others — supply  them  ivith  the  materials  alike 
for  food,  clothing,  and  commercial  intercourse.  The  fine  hair  of  the 
Tibetan  goat  (which  is-used  in  making  the  Cashmere  shawls)  is  extensively 
conveyed  across  the  JSimalaya  Mountains,  as  well  as  gold,  tincal,  musk, 
sheep-skins,  and  oth^r  produce  of  the  country.  Some  of  these  articles 
are  also  supplied  t(|fuhina,  and  the  manufactures  of  that  country  received 
in  exchange. 

Tibet  embrafly  several  distinct  tribes  and  nations,  all  of  which  are 
subject  to  ib^0^al4'lama,  or  high-priest  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  whose 
residence  is^at  Lassa.  The  whole  country  is  under  the  nominal  sove- 
reignty of  China,  but  the  native  institutions  and  laws  are  little  interfered 
with,  though  in  most  cases  subject  to  the  direction  of  Chinese  ofiBcers. 
All  the  civil  and  social  arrangements  of  the  Tibetans  are  connected 
with  the  Buddhist  worship,  and  the  priests  of  that  religion  (who  are 
ycry  numerous)  are  the  aristocracy  and  rulers  of  the  country. 

Jjoasa  (popiUation  50,000),  the  chief  town  of  Tibet,  lies  in  an  exf^'  ' 
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Tallej  to  the  northward  of  the  Sanpoo  river,  and  upon  one  of  its  affluents ; 
it  contains  a  vast  number  of  temples,  many  of  them  richly  stored  with 
idols  of  gold  and  silver.  Lassa  has  no  wall,  but  is  snrroonded  by  garden 
suburbs.  The  streets  are  broad,  well  laid  out,  and  clean,  but  the  suburbs 
are  extremely  dirty.  —  Skigatzef  further  to  the  west,  is  a  large  town,  and 
a  kind  of  subordinate  capital ;  near  it  is  Teshoo  Loomboo,  a  eonvent  of, 
immense  size,  and  the  residence  of  a  lama  of  secondary  rank.  Many  of 
the  other  principal  places  are  va^t  convents  or  temples  rather  than  towns. 

Gortope  or  Chrdokh,  in  the  western  part  of  Tibet,  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Upper  Indus,  is  little  more  than  a  large  camp,  situated  in  a  plain  covered 
with  flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  yaks ;  it  forms  in  summer  a  great  trading 
station  for  the  merchants  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  India. 

(551.')  To  the  westward  of  Tibet  proper  are  the  oountnes  called 
Ladakh  and  Little  Tibet,  which  extend  along  the  upper  course  of  the 
Indus.  These  are  wild  mountainous  regions,  which  terminate  to  the  west 
and  north  in  the  high  plateau  of  Famer  and  the  elevated  tract  in  which 
the  mountain -chains  of  the  Kuen-lun,  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  and  the  Beloor- 
tagh,  seem  to  unite. 

Leh,  the  chief  town  of  Ladakh,  stands  in  a  narrow  valley  near  the  Indus 
(here  called  the  Smg-kha-bab),  and  contains  the  palace  of  the  native 
sovereign  or  rajah.  It  is  the  seat  of  some  trade  carried  on  with  India, 
across  the  mountains. — Iskardo,  in  Little  Tibet,  is  a  small  fortified  town  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  to  the  northward  of  Cashmere. 

(552.)  MoNCOLiA  and  Manchoobia  are  loosely  comprehended  under 
the  general  name  of  Chinese  Tartary — a  vast  region  which  stretches 
from  the  71st  meridian  eastward  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  firom 
the  Great  Wall  of  China  on  the  south  to  the  sunmiits  of  the  Altai  ybnm- 
tains  on  the  north.  But  Mongolia  proper  is  divided  from  Manchooria  by 
the  mountain-range  of  the  Khin-ghan,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundaiy 
of  the  great  plateau  (Art  455). 

The  eastern  portion  of  Mongolia  includes  the  desert  region  of  the  Gobi, 
already  described  (Art  457).  The  less  sterile  portions  of  this  tract,  as 
well  as  the  plains  and  valleys  to  the  northward,  are  covered  with  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats,  together  with  herds  of  camels  and  vast  numbers  of 
horses  and  oxen.  The  western  division  of  the  country  is  known  to  the 
Chinese  by  the  names  of  Thian-shan  Pe-loo  and  Thian-shan  Nan  ha, — 
or  the  tracts  situated  respectively  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  moun- 
tain-chain of  the  Thian-shan. 

The  more  northern  of  these  divisions  -  Thian-shan  Pe-loo — includes  the 
country  of  Soungaria,  or  Zunj^ary,  in  which  are  many  watered  and  fertile 
valleys.  Ele^  or  Gouldja^  the  chief  t  wn  in  this  territory,  is  a  con- 
siderable place,  with  50,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ele,  which  flows  into  the  large  lake  of  Balkashi  Furtlier  to  the 
eastward  is  the  country  of  the  Khalkas,  in  which  are  the  towns  of  Ouhi- 
soutai,  Ourga  (or  Kuren\  and  Maimatshin.  The  last  of  these  is  situated 
to  the  southward  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  immediately  adjoins  the  Russian 
town  of  Kiakhta,  on  the  opposite  side  of  ihe  frontier.  Besides  the 
Khalkas,  many  hordes  of  the  Kalmucks,  and  other  nations  belonging  to 
the  Mongol  race,  wander  in  these  elevated  regions. 

(553.)  Thian-shan  Nan-loo,  to  the  south  of  the  mountain-chain,  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  Little  Bukharia,  and  embraces  the  extensive  terri- 
tory watered  by  the  course  of  the  river  Ergheu  or  Taring  which  flows 
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eastward  into  the  lake  of  Lop  (Art  458).  In  this  region  are  manj  large 
commereial  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  by  means  of  caravans,  are  the 
agents  in  an  extensiye  interchange  of  the  productions  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Asia.  But  the  frontiers  are  everywhere  strictly  guarded  by  the 
Chinese  aathorities,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  pass  their  limit  without  the 
imperial  permission. 

The  town  of  Ckuhgar^  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  near  the  western 
frontier,  has  a  population  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand,  with  important  manu* 
factures  of  gold  and  silver  cloths,  cotton,  silk,  and  carpets,  and  lies  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  district —  Yarkand^  further  to  the  south-east,  is  a  still 
larger  city,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Chinese  governor  of  the  province* 
— Khoten,  or  JHtsi  (s.  s.  of  Tarkand),  is  also  a  large  and  populous  town. 
^-AAau,  Kouchif  Tourfan,  Hami,  and  other  towns,  are  situated  on  the  line 
of  caravan-route  which  runs  to  the  eastward  of  Cashgar,  through  the  heart 
of  Centrtil  Asia. 

(554.)  The  Mongol  nations  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  or  clans, 
each  under  the  government  of  its  own  chief.  It  is  only  in  the  settled 
parts  of  the  country  that  the  Chinese  authorities  exercise  any  real  sway: 
in  the  more  open  and  upland  tracts  the  tribes  are  in  reality  independent, 
and  the  Chinese  government  is  often  obliged  to  purchase  their  submission, 
and  the  preservation  of  peace,  by  the  payment  of  a  tribute.  The  Mongols 
depend  for  their  subsistence  npon  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  live  princi- 
pally on  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  together  with  mutton  ;  npon  occasions 
of  necessity  they  eat  also  the  flesh  of  the  camel  or  the  horse.  For  con- 
vivial purposes  they  dnnk  the  milk  of  the  mares,  fermented  into  a  liquor 
called  koumiss,  but  tea  is  the  beverage  in  ordinary  use.  Their  ha- 
bits are  rude  and  warlike :  indeed  the  whole  country  constitutes  a  nursery 
of  soldiers,  and  is  a  nucleus  from  which  at  various  times  hordes  of  ma- 
rauding and  conquering  tribes  have  issued,  and  hud  waste  the  surround* 
ing  nations. 

The  Buddhist  worship,  under  the  name  of  Shamanism,  generally 
prevails  in  Tartary ;  but,  in  the  western  portion  of  the  territory, 
Mohammedanism  is  followed  in  some  of  the  cities.  There  is  a  general 
ignorance  of  letters  and  the  politer  arts,  but  the  Mongols  are  usually 
kind  and  hospitable  in  their  manners,  and  their  frank  and  open  dis- 
position contrasts  advantageously  with  the  insincerity  of  the  Chinese  and 
Hindoos. 

(555.)  The  inhabitants  of  Manchooria  are  of  a  different  race  from  the 
Western  Tartars,  and  belong  to  the  Tungoosian  family  of  nations.  They 
are  of  more  settled  habits,  and  practise  agriculture  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  are  suited  for  its  operations.  Oats  are  the  most  general 
object  of  cultivation,  but  wheat,  hemp,  cotton,  peas,  rhubarb,  and  a 
medicinal  herb  called  ginseng^  are  also  produced.  The  great  river  Amour, 
which  flows  through  Manchooria,  might  afford  the  means  of  extensive 
inland  commerce  ;  the  tract  to  the  northward  of  this  stream  has  been 
ceded  to  Russia,  and  the  Russian  settlements  extend  along  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Manchooria  for  some  distance  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to 
the  sonthward.  Manchooria  was  the  origmal  seat  of  the  present  reign- 
ing family  of  China,  by  whom  that  country  was  conquered  in  1640.  The 
Manchoos  are  in  general  followers  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 

Lteaotong,  the  southern  province  of  Manchooria,  is  the  most  populous 
portion  of  the  country,  but  the  greater  number  of  its  inhabitant 
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Chinese.  Its  chief  town  is  MouA^aif  or  Ckm-yang,  on  a  river  Which  falls 
Into  the  Gnlf  of  Leaotong.  To  thenoorthward  of  Leaotong  is  a  desert  tract 
which  resembles  the  Gobi,  and  is  inhabited  by  wandering  Mongols.  The 
other  divisions  of  Manchooria  are  scarcely  known  to  Koropeans.  The 
whole  oonntiy  appears  to  be  thinly  inhabited,  but  is  believed  to  contain 
many  fertile  tracts.  The  cold  of  winter  is  severe,  and  the  ice  at  the 
month  of  the  Amour  does  not  break  np  until  an  nnosnally  late  period  of 
ihe  year. 

(556.)  CoRBA,  an  extensive  peninsula  which  lies  between  the  Yellow 
<ind  Japan  Seas,  is  a  separate  kingdom,  under  its  own  native  sovereign,  bnt 
iribatary  to  China.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs  through  the  peninsnU 
rem  north  to  south ;  these  are  covered  with  forests,  and  the  more  open 
oarts  of  the  country  are  said  to  supply  abundant  vegetable  produce,  in- 
cluding rice,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  ginseng.  Bnt  the  Coreans  exceed  even 
he  Chinese  in  their  jealousy  of  strangers,  and  their  country  is  in  conse- 
luence  but  little  known.  The  capital  is  King-ki-taot  in  the  centre  of  the 
,)eninsal& 

(557.)  The  Loo-choo  /tttnuif,  a  group  situated  to  the  north^-eastwardof 
Formosa,  and  about  four  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  coast  of  CSiina, 
ure  exceedingly  fertile.  The  people  are  a  mild  and  inoffensive  race,  nnder 
I  native  sovereign,  who  owns  a  nominal  subjection  to  the  Chinese  emperor, 
rhe  largest  island  of  the  group  is  called  the  Great  Loo-choo,  upon  which 
is  situated  the  town  of  Napakiang^  the  capitaL  To  the  northward  of  the 
Loo*choo  group  is  Sulphur  Island,  from  which  sulphuric  yaponrs  are  con- 
stantly emitted. 

8ECTI0K  Vm. — TUKKESTAN. 

(558.)  Boundaries  and  Extent — ^Turkestan,  or  Indepen- 
dent Tartary,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Siberia,  on  the 
east  by  Chinese  Tartary,  on  the  south  by  Afghanistan  and 
Persia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  river 
Ural,  which  divide  it  from  European  Russia. 

(559.)  Natural  Features^  ClimatCy  Sfc, — The  greater  part 
of  Turkestan  is  an  immense  plain,  with  a  gradual  slope  to- 
wards the  sea  of  Aral,  into  which  its  two  principal  rivers — 
the  Amoo  and  the  Sihoon — both  discharge  their  waters. 
But  the  south-eastern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  country, 
which  adjoin  the  plateaus  of  Tibet  and  Afghanistan,  are  pe- 
netrated by  advancing  spurs  from  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  the 
Beloor-tagh,  and  other  mountain-ranges  of  Central  Asia, 
and  exhibit  a  diversified  surface.  These  parts  of  Turkestan 
contain  many  watered  and  fertile  valleys,  in  which  the  various 
productions  of  the  soil  are  abundant ;  elsewhere  cultivation 
is  limited  to  the  immediate  banks  of  the  larger  rivers,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  country  being  altogether  desert 

The  river  Amoo  (ancient  Oxtt8\  one  of  the  two  principal  rivers  of  Tur- 
kestan, flows  from  the  small  lake  of  Str-i-Ao/,  situated  among  the  moun- 
tains which  border  the  phiteau  of  Pamer,  and  lying  at  an  altitude  of 
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2j,600  feet  above  the  sea.  The  An^  is  nayigable  for  great  part  of 
its  coarse,  but  all  its  upper  portion  S  frozen  over  in  winter,  and  even 
irs  lower  part  in  severe  seasons :  near  its  mouth  it  forms  a  swampy 
delta,  overgrown  with  reeds,  through  which  its  various  branches  reach 
the  sea  of  Aral.  A  branch  of  the  Oxus  (and  perhaps  the  maii^ 
stream  of  the  river)  flowed  anciently  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  portions 
of  its  deserted  bed  may  yet  be  traced  at  intervals  across  the  intervening 
desert 

The  Sihoon,  or  Sir  (ancient  Jaxartes),  flows  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Mooz-tagh  orThian-shan  system,  and  is  formed  by  two  principal  branches^ 
It  is  a  more  rapid  stream  than  the  A  moo, — fordable  in  summer,  but  frozen 
over  during  the  winter.  The  river  Zerafsfum,  or  Samarcand,  flows  from 
east  to  west,  and  terminates  in  the  small  lake  of  Kara-koul,  a  shor( 
distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus.  Most  of  the  other  streams 
terminate  in  inland  lakes  or  marshes,  the  waters  of  which  are  salt. 

Among  the  native  productions  of  Turkestan  are  rubies  and  lapis-lazuli, 
mines  of  which  occur  in  the  district  of  Budukshan,  in  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  the  country.  The  climate  exhibits  great  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold;  and  violent  storms,  accompanied  by  whirlwinds  or  tornadoes,  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  open  steppes  and  deserts.  The  atmosphere, 
however,  is  generally  dry  and  healthy.  Wild  animals,  including  deer, 
antelopes,  foxes,  wolves,  jackals,  and  bears,  together  with  the  leopard, 
the  tiger,  and  the  wild  hog,  are  numerous.  Bats,  tortoises,  and  lizards^ 
are  found  in  the  deserts;  scorpions  are  common,  but  comparatively 
harmless. 

(560.)  Inhabitants, — The  population  of  Turkestan  is  very 
various.  The  most  numerous  race  are  a  people  called  the 
Uzbeksj  of  Tartar  origin,  and  most  of  whom  lead  a  wan^Bring 
life.  The  Taujiks,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  fixed  population 
(and  are  probably  descended  from  the  aborigines  of  the 
country),  resemble  the  people  of  Europe  in  their  general 
appearance  and  their  habits  of  industry.  Besides  these, 
there  are  Turcomauns,  Kirghiz,  Arabs,  Persians,  Afghauns, 
JewSy  Gypsies,  and  many  other  races. 

The  Turcomauns  inhabit  the  south-western  portions  of  Turkestan,  and 
the  tracts  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  ^al,  which  are  hence  called 
by  the  name  of  Turconumia,  They  are  entirely  a  nomadic  people,  ad- 
dicted to  war  and  plunder,  and  divided  into  tribes  who  acknowledge  only 
the  sway  of  their  own  chieftains.  The  wandering  inhabitants  of  Asia 
iVflnor  (Art  468)  came  originally  from  this  region. 

The  Kirghiz  tribes,  who  are  divided  into  three  great  hordes,  —  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Great,  Middle,  and  Little  Horde, — are  found  in  the 
notthem  parts  of  Turkestan  and  the  adjacent  steppes  of  the  Siberian 
plain,  but  are  chiefly  (if  not  entirely)  within  the  Russian  frontier.  The 
Kirghiz  are  of  pastoral  and  nomadic  habits,  shifting  their  abodes  from 
place  to  place  with  the  different  seasons. 

The  total  population  of  Turkestan  is  perhaps  from  six  to  eight  millions. 
In  reli^on  the  great  majority  are  Mohammedans,  of  the  ^onite  or  or« 
Jiodox  persuasion.  Mosques  are  numerous  in  all  the  principal  tow^ 
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the  Knrin  (or  Mohammedan  bib]^)  forms  the  great  text  boUi  of  their  law 
and  education,  and  is  the  uniyersal  anthoritj  upon  all  qnestions,  whether 
of  a  ciyil  or  religions  nature. 

(561.)  Industrial  PwrauitM. — Agriculture  is  pursued  in  the  tracts  sus- 
ceptible of  cnltiration,  and  rice,  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grains,  besides 
cotton,  hemp,  flax,  and  linseed,  are  among  the  articles  of  its  produce. 
Fruits  are  generally  abundant,  and  particularly  so  in  Bokhara,  which  is 
famed  for  its  melons  and  its  grapes.  The  mulberry  is  very  extensirely 
reared,  and  silk  is  produced  in  great  abundance  along  the  banks  of  the 
Oxus,  and  in  other  watered  tracts.  Hemp  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  oil  from  its  seeds,  and  for  making  an  intoxicating  liquor  called 
bang.  Tobacco  and  wild  rhubarb  are  grown  in  some  places,  and  vegetables 
are  generally  abundant 

But  the  numerous  domestic  animals  are  a  more  important  source  of 
wealth,  especially  the  eiheep  and  goat  The  sheep  furnish  valuable  skins, 
and  many  of  tnem  possess  a  black  curly  fleece,  used  in  Persia  for 
making  caps;  about  200,000  skins  are  annually  exported  fortius  purpose 
from  Bokhara  alone.  The  goats  supply  a  fine  hair,  or  wool,  which  is  ex- 
ported to  India,  and  made  into  shawls,  only  inferior  in  quality  to  those 
of  Cashmere.  The  two-humped  camel  is  numerous:  the  ass  is  large  and 
strong,  and  is  used  both  for  the  saddle  and  as  a  beast  of  burthen.  The 
Tibetan  yak^  or  mountain-cow,  is  found  in  the  mountainous  districts,  and 
though  of  small  size  (about  3}  feet  in  height),  is  sometimes  placed  under 
the  bridle.  The  Turcomauns,  Khirghiz,  and  other  wandering  tribes,  pos* 
sess  numerous  horses,  for  which  they  entertain  the  same  afiection  as  the 
Arabs  and  other  people  of  similar  habits. 

There  are  few  manufactures^  but  some  silk  and  cotton-stufl^s  are  made 
in  the  towns,  and  also  sabres,  knives,  and  other  weapons.  The  arts  of 
dyeing,  and  of  tanning  are  likewise  practised. 

The  commerce  of  Turkestan  is  considerable,  and  is  aided  by  the  geo- 
graphical situation  of  the  country,  which  makes  it  the  conmion  field  ot 
interchange  for  the  productions  of  China,  India,  Persia,  and  Russia, 
through  which  latter  country  most  of  the  articles  of  European  manufac- 
ttire  pass.  There  is  also  an  extensive  caravan-traffic  with  India  byway 
of  Afghanistan,  through  the  medium  of  which  various  goods  of  British 
manufacture  find  their  way  into  this  part  of  Asia  (Art.  491). 

The  exports  of  Turkestan  are  cotton,  corn,  wool,  fruits,  sheep  and 
Iamb  skins,  and  silk,  —the  latter  chiefly  to  India  and  CaubooL  The  im- 
ports are  muslins,  brocades,  turbans,  and  shawls,  with  indigo,  sugar,  and 
British  manufiEictured  goods,  from  India; — porcelain,  tea,  and  silk-goods, 
from  China; — and  various  articles  of  European  manufacture  (including 
many  of  British  workmanship)  from  Russia. 

(562. )  National  Divisions :  Toums. — Turkestan  is  divided  into  several 
independent  states,  or  Khanats,  in  each  of  which  the  ruler  is  styled  the 
Khan,  or  Emir.  The  three  principal  Khanats  are  those  of  Bokhara,  in 
the  south, — ^Khita,  in  the  middle, — and  Kokauit,  in  the  east 

The  Khanat  of  Bokhara  extends  over  the  middle  course  of  the 
Amoo,  and  includes  also  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Zerafshan.  Its  capital, 
Bokhara  (about  70,000  inhabitants),  near  the  south  bank  of  the  latter 
stream,  is  a  large  town,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  flat  country,  and  em* 
bosomed  in  gardens  and  orchards.  It  has  numerous  bazaars,  each  appro- 
-riated  to  particular  articles,  and  is  a  considerable  emporium  of  traffic— 
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JSamarcand,  on  the  same  river,  furthei^  the  eastward,  a  town  of  greal 
antiquity  and  formerly  very  flourishing,  is  now  partly  in  ruins,  and  has 
only  10,000  inhahitants. — Balkh,  situated  in  the  plain  to  the  southward 
of  the  Amoo,  is  likewise  a  decayed  city,  mostly  in  ruins. — Merve  (or 
Men),  some  distance  to  the  north-west,  has  been  desolated  by  the 
Tnrcomauns,  and  has  now  scarcely  any  fixed  inhabitants. 

To  the  south-eastward  of  Bokhara  is  Koondooz,  the  seat  of  an  inde- 
pendent Khanat,  which,  besides  the  territory  of  Koondooz,  comprises 
also  the  province  of  Budukshan,  a  wild  mountain-region  lying  along  the 
upper  course  of  the  Amoo  and  its  tributaries.  -^Komdooz^  the  capital  of 
the  khanat,  is  only  a  small  place. — Khooloom,  further  to  the  8.  w.,  has 
10,000  inhabitants. — The  town  of  BudukMhan^  or  Fyzahady  is  now  in 
ruins. 

The  territory  of  Khita  embraces  the  lower  course  of  the  Amoo« 
and  the  southern  shores  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  it  is  desert  The  town  of  Khiva,  which  stands  on  a  branch  of  the 
Amoo,  has  only  from  10,000  to  18,000  inhabitants,  but  is  the  seat  of 
some  carayan-traffic ;  it  is  also  a  considerable  slave-market. —  Urgkendj 
(12,000  inhabitants),  to  the  north-eastward  of  Khiva,  on  a  canal  derived 
from  the  Amoo,  is  likewise  a  place  of  some  trade. 

Kokauh;  or  FsBGHAiTAii,  iucludcs  the  territory  lying  along  the 
upper  and  middle  course  of  the  Sihoon  and  its  affluents.  Its  capital  is 
the  town  of  JToilaiiii,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Sihoon,  with  about  70,000 
inhabitants  :  lower  down  the  river  is  the  fortress  of  Koiend. —  Task- 
heady  a  large  town  further  to  the  northward,  on  a  little  tnbutary  of  the 
Sihoon,  has  extensive  plantations  of  the  cotton-plant  and  the  midberry. 

(563.)  All  the  governments  of  Turkestan  are  despotic  The  khans, 
or  emirs,  of  the  different  states  frequently  engage  in  warfare,  and  the 
wandering  tribes  in  the  outskirts  of  the  country  make  marauding  in- 
cursions into  the  neighbouring  states,  laying  waste  the  villages  and  car- 
rying off  the  inhabitants,  whom  they  sell  as  slaves  in  the  markets  of 
Khira,  Bokhara^  and  other  towns.  The  northern  prorinces  of  Persia, 
and  the  Russian  territories  which  border  on  the  Caspian,  have  fire- 
qnently  been  harassed  in  this  manner,  and  the  subjects  of  Persia  are 
found  in  a  condition  of  slayery  in  all  the  towns  of  Turkestan. 

SECTION  IX. — ^ASIATIC  KUSSIA. 

(564.)  Asiatic  Russia  consists  of  two  distinct  parts, — 
I  sty  Transcaucasia,  or  the  countries  to  the  southward  of 
Mount  Caucasus;  — and  2nd,  Siberia.  The  former  portion 
is  of  much  smaller  extent  than  the  latter  territory,  but 
derives  importance  from  -its  position  on  the  frontiers  of 
Curope  and  Asia,  and  the  fact  of  its  bordering  upon  th^ 
provinces  of  the  Persian  and  Turkish  empires. 

1.  Transcaucasia. 

(565.)  Boundaries  and  Extent. — The  Caucasian  province* 
of  Asiatic  Russia  are  situated  upon  the  isthmus  which  ^ 
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between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  These  seas  form  tlie 
eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  territory,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  summits  of  Mount  Caucasus  on  the  north  to 
the  frontiers  of  Persia  and  Asiatic  Turkey  upon  the  south. 
The  provinces  embraced  within  the  limits  here  described 
consist  of  Abassia^  Mingrelia,  Imeritia^  Georgia,  Shirvan, 
and  a  portion  of  Armenia.  Georgia  is  by  much  the  most 
extensive  of  these,  and  includes  more  than  half  the  entire 
territory. 

(566.)  Natural  Features,  Climate,  ffv. — Abassia  is  a  narrow  and 
nigged  territory  which  extends  along  the  north-eastern  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea ;  it  is  fertile,  and  produces  abundant  crops,  besides  possessing 
nnmerons  herds  of  cattle.  Its  subjection  to  Russia  is  little  more  than 
nominal,  and  great  part  of  the  province  is  still  in  the  possession  of  inde? 
pendent  and  warlike  tribes  of  mountaineers. 

MiNGRELiA  and  Imbbitia  lie  further  to  the  southward,  along  the 
course  of  the  river  Bion,  or  Fhaz  (the  ancient  **  Phasis  "),  which  falls  into 
the  Black  Sea,  near  its  eastern  extremity.  Mingrelia  borders  on  the 
sea,->  Imeritia  lies  further  inland.  Both  are  fertile  territories  ;  the 
climate  of  the  low  plains  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rion  is  moist  and  un- 
healthy, and  great  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  thick  forests. 

Geoboia,  a  territory  of  about  18,000  square  miles  in  area^  lies 
to  the  south  of  the  central  portion  of  the  Caucasus,  and  embraces 
the  middle  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Eour.  It  is  chiefly  a  hilly  region, 
possessing  great  variety  of  surface,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ground 
is  covered  with  forests.  All  the  streams  by  which  it  is  watered  belong 
to  the  basin  of  the  river  Kour,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Shibvan  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Georgia,  and  extends  to  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  fertile  and  well- watered  plain, 
and  includes  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Kour. 

Russian  Avmssia  lies  to  the  southward  of  Greorgia  (from  which  i' 
is  divided-by  a  range  of  elevations  called  the  Eapan  Mountains),  and 
extends  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Aras,  the  chief  tributary  of  the  Koor. 
A  small  part  of  the  province  (in  the  south-west)  projects  beyond  the 
Aras,  and  includes  the  high  mountain  of  Ararat,  or  Agri-dagh,  which  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow  (Art.  455).  The  whole  of  Armenia  is 
an  elevated  plateau,  the  general  features  of  which  have  been  already  de- 
scribed (Art  467). 

The  large  fresh-water  lake  of  Goukcha,  or  Sevan  (sometimes  also  called 
the  lake  of  Erivan),  is  situated  within  the  Russian  portion  of  this  terri- 
tory, and  is  connected  with  the  river  Aras  by  the  stream  of  the  Zengni. 
Its  surface  is  5300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its  depth  exceeds  400  feet. 

All  theTrans-cancasian  provinces,  and  especially  Georgia,  exhibit  great 
extremes  of  climate, —  the  summer  and  winter  temperatures  presenting 
the  most  remarkable  contrasts  of  heat  and  cold.  This  is  the  case  to 
an  excessive  extent  upon  the  high  plains  of  the  Armenian  plateau.  The 
meaii  temp^ature  of  the  year  is,  however,  moderate,  and  the  country 
generally  healthy. 

(667.)  Population, — The  above  countries  are  thinly  inhabited.    The 
^tal  population  of  Transcancasia  is  estimated  at  2,648,000. 
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The  people  belong  to  the  Cancasian  family  of  nations,  and  are  mnclr 
celebrated  (espedalljr  the  females)  for  their  personal  beauty.  Owing  to 
this  latter  circumstance,  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Caucasus  have 
from  the  earliest  ages  been  resorted  to  by  surrounding  nations,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  procuring  slaves  to  supply  the  wants  and  gratify  the  luxury 
of  Oriental  potentates.  Prior  to  their  subjection  to  Russia  (which  dateai 
only  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  century),  the  people  of 
Georgia  and  the  adjacent  territories  were  divided  into  the  two  classes 
of  nobles  and  serfs,  the  relationship  between  whom  resembled  that  which 
prevailed  between  the  baron  and  his  dependent  vassals  during  the 
feudal  ages  of  Europe, — the  nobles  being  absolute  matsers  of  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  their  followers,  and  affording  them  a  certain  amount  of 
protection  in  return.  Russian  influence  has  repressed  the  extreme 
power  of  the  nobles,  and  has  checked  the  supply  of  the  slave-market, 
substituting  in  their  place  the  stern  despotism  of  military  rule. 
The  presence  of  a  large  standing  army  is  required  in  order  to  main- 
tain tranquillity ;  in  the  mountainous  districts,  indeed,  many  of  the  native 
tribes  are  practically  independent,  and  regard  the  Russian  sway  with 
an  equally  intense  hatred  as' their  brethren  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Cancasian  frontier  (Aft.  366). 

The  majority  of  l^e  people  of  Georgia  are  Christians,  and  followers  of 
the  Greek  Church,  but  most  of  the  mountain-tribes  profess  the  Moham- 
medan faith.  Tfajronghout  these  territories  all  classes  are  exceedingly 
Ignorant,  in  so  far  as  letters  and  the  politer  arts  are  concerned. 

(568.)  Industrial  Pursuits. — ^Theseareall  in  a  backward  state.  Agri- 
enltnre  is  only  pursued  to  a  limited  extent,  though  the  soil  is  in  general 
fertile,  and  yields  several  kinds  of  grain  (including  rice),  besides  abun- 
dance of  fruits — especially  in  Grcorgia,  where  the  vine  and  the  mulberry 
are  both  extensively  produced.  Considerable  crops  of  cotton,  rice,  wheat, 
and  other  grains,  besides  fruits,  are  raised  in  Shirvan.  The  domestic 
animals  are  abundant,  and  the  sheep  supply  excellent  wool ;  wild  ani- 
mals (including  the  stag,  antelope,  wild-boar,  wild-goat,  and  others) 
are  numerous  in  the  forest  districts. 

The  few  manufactures  are  lunited  to  coarse  fabrics  for  articles  of 
domestic  use  and  clothing,  with  leather,  shagreen,  sabres,  and  fire-arms. 
The  commerce  consists  in  the  export  of  wine,  silk,  skins,  furs,  honey, 
and  cattle,  in  exchange  for  arms,  salt,  and  European  manufiictured  goods. 
The  amount  of  this  traffic  is  now  inconsiderable  ;  in  former  times  it  was 
much  mot«  extensive,  Tiflis,  in  Georgia,  was  once  a  great  mart  for 
the  interchange  of  the  productions  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Worlds, 
and  the  great  thoroughfare  for  the  overland  commerce  of  Europe  and 

Asia. 

(  569.)  Towns^ — Jyiis  (30,000  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  Georgia  and 
the  seat  of  government  for  the  Trans-caucasian  provinces,  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Kour.  The  great  road  which  crosses  the  chain  of 
Alonnt  Caucasus,  through  the  pass  of  Dariel  (Art  SO),  commences  here, 
and  proceeds  up  the  vaBey  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Kour  until  it 
enters  the  mountain-region. 

£^rivan  (11,000  inhabitants),  in  Russian  Armenia,  lies  in  the  plain 
which  extends  from  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  is  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Zengui,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Axas.  The  adjacent 
hilln  and  valleys  are  covered  with  the  vine  and  other  fruits,  but  '' 
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country  in  the  more  immediate  neighboniikood  of  Araarat  oonasts  c^  a 
parched  Tolcanic  soil,  in  which  nothing  is  to  be  seen  bat  canents  of 
bkck  and  gray  lava,  with  basalt,  pumice,  scorue,  and  other  eyidences  of 
subterranean  action.  In  1840  this  region  was  visited  by  a  tremendous 
earthquake,  which  shattered  part  of  £e  mountain  and  diminished  its 
elevation. 

The  small  town  of  Baku,  in  Shirvaa,  stands  on  the  shore  of  the 
Caspian ;  the  soil  in  its  neighbourhood  is  completely  saturated  with 
naphtha,  which  issues  both  from  natural  crevices  and  wherever  a  hole  is 
bored,  and  readily  burns  on  the  application  of  fire.  Sulphureous  vapours 
likewise  issue  from  the  ground,  and  give  evidence  of  the  continued  action 
of  subterranean  heat. 

Kutais,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Bion,  and  Poll,  at  the  month  of  the 
river,  are  small  towns  in  Imeritia  and  Mingrelia.  The  fortresses  on  the 
coast  of  Abassia,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  were  volun- 
tarily destroyed  and  abandoned  by  the  Bnssians  during  the  Anglo-Preoch 
and  Bussian  war  of  1854, 5. 

2.  Siberia. 

(570.)  Boundaries  and  Extent. — Siberia,  a  vAst  country 
of  Northern  Asia,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean ;  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Chinese  Empire  and  Turkestan ;  and  on  the  west  by  Euro- 
pean Russia.  The  Altai  Mountains  divide  it  on  the  south 
from  the  regions  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  the  Ural  Mountains 
separate  it  on  the  west  from  Russia  in  Europe :  between 
these  two  mountain  systems  are  the  extensive  levels  of  the 
steppes,  which  stretch  from  the  south-western  portion  of 
the  Siberian  plain  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Black 
Seas, 

From  the  Ural  Mountains  on  the  west  to  Behring's  Strait 
on  the  east^  Siberia  stretches  for  a  length  of  3600  miles,  and 
its  extreme  breadth  from  north  to  south  exceeds  1800  miles. 
Its  superficial  area  is  probably  not  less  than  four  millioDS 
of  square  miles. 

(57 1.}  Natural  Features,  Climate,  S^. — Siberia  is  avast 
plain,  sloping  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  watered  bj 
numerous  rivers  which  fiow  in  that  direction.  Among  these 
are  the  Obi,  the  Yenesei,  Khatanga^  Olenek,  Lena,  lana.  In- 
digirka,  Kolyma,  and  numerous  others :  the  Obi,  Yenesei, 
and  Lena  are  among  the  principal  rivers  of  Asia  (Art  458). 
The  Anadir  flows  in  an  easterly  direction,  into  the  Gulf  of 
Anadir — an  inlet  of  Behring's  Sea, — and  belongs  to  the  basin 
of  the  Pacific 

The  northern  part  of  the  Siberian  plain  spreads  into  the 
•^esert  swamps  of  the  tundra,  and  its  south-western  portioH 
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contains  extensive  steppes  and  numerous  salt-water  lakes. 
Among  the  northern  offshoots  of  the  Altai  Mountains  is  the 
great  fresh-water  lake  of  Baikal  (Art.  459),  the  country 
around  which  presents  a  more  diversified  surface  than  anj 
Other  part  of  Siberia. 

The  cKmate  of  Siberia  is  intensely  severe  (Art.  461).  But 
this  cold  and  generally  barren  country  supplies  two  kinds  of 
natural  produce,  for  the  sake  of  which  all  its  disadvantages  are 
endured,  and  in  pursuit  of  which  the  perils  of  its  vast  and 
almost  solitary  wastes  are  cheerfully  encountered.  These  are 
metalSy  a,nd  furs,  which  together  constitute  its  native  wealth, 
and  combine  to  render  its  possession  of  the  highest  value  to 
the  Russian  Crown, 

The  mines  occur  both  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ural  Moantains, 
and  among  the  northern  and  north- western  offskirts  of  the  Altai  system. 
Grold  is  supplied  by  those  in  the  former  locality  (Art.  60),  and  both  gold 
and  silver  are  extensively  worked  in  the  latter  region,    '[the  quantity  of 
gold  suji^lied  by  the  more  distant  mines  of  Siberia  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing for  many  years,  and  has  of  late  been  greater  than  that  fur- 
nished by  any  other  country  in  the  globe,  with  the  exception  of  Aus- 
tralia and  California.    The  chief  gold-producing  districts  lie  among  the 
hiills  which  separate  the  upper  courses  of   the  three  great  rivers  — 
the  Obi,  Yenesei,  and  Lena* — embracing  especially  the  valleys  watered 
by  the  smaller  tributaries  of  the  two  former  streams.    These  tracts  have 
for  some  years  supplied  annually  a  quantity  of  gold  equal  in  value  to 
3,000,OOOl  sterling.    Silver,  combined  with  gold,  and  in  some  instances 
with  lead-ore,  is  found  throughout  the  above  localities,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  district  of  Daouria— tto  the  eastward  of  Lake  Baikal. 
Iron,  copper,  malachite,  and  many  other  metallic  and  mineral  substances 
(including  asbestos  and  talc,  besides  porphyry,  jasper,  and  other  valuable 
scones),  are  also  found  abundantly  in  various  parts  of  Siberia. 

The  numerous  fur-bearing  animals  of  this  portion  of  the  globe  have 
been  mentioned  in  Art.  464.  Their  skins  are  an  eager  object  of  pur- 
suit to  the  Russian  hunters,  and  vast  numbers  of  them  are  collected  by 
the  native  tribes,  and  paid  as  tribute  to  the  Russian  government.  The 
avidily  with  which  &e  animals  most  valued  for  their  skins  are  pursued 
has  gradually  driven  them  further  and  further  to  the  eastward  ;  and  the 
more  eastern  parts  of  Siberia,  with  the  archipelago  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  and  the  neighbouring  shores  of  the  American  continent,  are  now 
among  the  most  frequented  haunts  of  this  traffic.  Both  the  seal  and  the 
lA'hale  fisheries  are  pursued  upon  the  coasts  of  Behring*s  Sea  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands. 

(572.)  PopulatioH^ — The  whole  of  this  immense  region  is  supposed 
not  to  contain  more  than  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  Many  of  these 
are  Russian  exiles  (or  their  descendants)  who  have  been  banished 
iiithcrand  compelled  to  work  in  the  mines,  as  a  punishment  for  poli- 
tical or  other  offences.  They  are  under  the  charge  of  a  military  force, 
ojxil    occupy  principally  the  tracts  of  country  immediately  to  the  easr 
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ward  of  the  Ural  mountains,  and  those  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lake  Baikal.  It  is  estimated  that  not  fewer  than  10,000  exiles  enter 
Siberia  annually.  They  are  divided  into  five  classes,  those  condemned 
for  the  highest  offences  being  sent  to  the  eastern  and  more  distant  per* 
tions  of  the  conntry. 

The  less  settled  portions  of  Siberia  are  occupied  by  a  great  nam1)er 
of  different  tribes,  many  of  them  of  Tartar  or  Mongol  descent,  and  dis- 
playing the  wandering  habits  common  to  that  family  of  nations.  The 
Calmvcka  and  the  BowricUaQooih  of  Mongol  blood)  dwell  in  the  soathem 
part  of  Siberia,  along  the  skirts  of  the  Altai  Moantains.  The  Tungootes 
spread  oyer  the  conntry  to  the  eastward  of  the  Lena,  and  haye  aconmion 
origin  with  the  Manchoo  Tartars.  The  WoguU^  OstiaAs,  and  other 
tribes  in  the  west  and  north-west  of  Siberia,  belong  to  the  same  race  as 
the  Finns  of  Europe  ;  and  the  Samoiedes^  who  dwell  along  the  shores 
of  the  Northern  Ocean,  belong  perhaps  to  the  same  great  family. 

In  the  most  eastern  parts  of  Siberia  are  the  Yakoota  (along  the  lower 
course  of  the  Lena),  the  Yukagirs,  the  KoriakSf  the  Tchoukclu,  and  other 
tribes,  besides  the  Kanuchatdalea,  or  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kamsehatka.  All  of  these  are  people  of  wandering  habits,  and  find  their 
chief  employment  in  hunting  and  fishing,  by  means  of  which  they  ac- 
quire in  summer  a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions  to  provide  for  their  sub' 
sistence  during  the  long  and  dreary  season  of  winter.  Many  of  them 
possess  large  herds  of  reindeer.  The  Tchoukchi  and  other  tribes  in  the 
extreme  eastern  parts  of  the  country  are  in  a  low  and  degraded  condi- 
tion of  life,  dwelling  in  winter  in  huts  buried  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  with  only  a  nngle  apertore  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air. 
Their  sunmier  residences  are  merely  huts  rudely  formed  of  the  trunks  of 
trees,  with  a  covering  of  bark. 

Some  of  the  wandering  nations  in  the  west  of  Siberia  profess  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  but  the  greater  number  of  the  native  tribes  are  fol- 
lowers of  Shamanism,  or  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism — combined  with 
the  grossest  idolatries  and  the  most  superstitious  practices.  The  Sa- 
moiedes,  Tchoukchi,  and  other  distant  tribes,  are  generally  Pagans, 
though  some  of  them  have  been  baptized  and  nominally  converted  to 
Christianity.  The  belief  in  witchcraft  and  magic  (the  latter  of  which  is 
practised  by  the  native  shamans  or  priests),  and  the  fear  of  evil  spirits, 
are  conmionly  prevalent ;  among  the  Ostiaks  and  Samoiedes  the  bear 
is  an  object  of  superstitious  veneration,  prayers  and  sacrifices  being 
even  offered  to  it. 

(573.)  The  chief  industrial  pursuits  of  the  people  of  Siberia  are  those 
connected  with  mining  operations.  There  are  imperial  foundries,  and 
establishments  for  polishing  jasper  into  vases  and  other  works  of  art, 
as  well  as  for  cutting  and  engraving  precious  stones,  at  several  places  in 
the  principal  mining  districts.  Great  attention  is  bestowed  bj  the 
Bussian  government  upon  works  of  this  kind  throughout  the  empire. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  the  greater  part  of  Sil^ria  unfit  it  far  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  but  in  the  districts  around  Lake  Baikal  both  com 
and  the  hardier  fruits  (as  the  gooseberry  and  cheny)  are  raised,  as  well 
as  the  potatoe  and  other  vegetables.  Wheat  flounshes  in  the  southern 
tracts  of  Western  Siberia,  but  barley,  rye,  and  oats,  are  the  jiK»e 
common  articles  of  growth,  and  these  succeed  as  far  north  as  the 
'^th  parallel,  and  even  (in  particular  localities)  still  further  north. 
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In  the  eastern  half  of  Siberia,  the  55th  parallel  is  the  more  general  limit. 
The  great  rivers  flow  in  many  parts  through  dense  forests  of  alders, 
-willows,  elms,  maples,  poplars,  aspens,  and  pines  ;  and  during  the  short 
snmmer  of  these  regions  numerous  wild  flowers  cover  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

An  extensive  traffic  is  maintained  between  Bussia  and  China  by  the 
Siberian  traders,  though  it  is  limited  to  a  single  point  on  the  frontier  line 
' — the  town  of  Kiakhta,  adjacent  to  that  of  Maimatshin,  on  the  Chinese 
side  of  the  boundary  (Art.  552).  But  the  Russian  merchants  traverse 
the  greater  part  of  the  distance  between  Tobolsk  (in  Western  Siberia) 
and  KiaUita  by  means  of  the  rivers.  Furs,  skins,  leather,  and  fossil 
ivory,  are  exchanged  at  Kiakhta  for  the  tea,  silk,  porcelain,  musk, 
rhabarb,  and  other  articles  of  Chinese  produce  (Art.  356).  The  native 
tribes  barter  their  furs  to  the  Eussian  traders  in  exchange  for  tobacco, 
liardware,  cutlery,  beads,  and  toys, — this  interchange  being  carried  on  at 
fairs  held  for  the  purpose  in  the  principal  native  villages. 

(574.)  PrornnceSf  Towns,  ifc, — The  whole  of  Siberia  forms  two  grand 
governments — distinguished  as  Eastern  and  Western  Siberia,  each  of 
which  includes  several  smaller  governments.  The  towns  are  few,  and 
dwindle  into  mere  villages  towards  the  northern  parts  of  the  country, 
where,  indeed,  they  consist  only  of  a  few  dwellings,  scattered  at  wide  in- 
tervals apart 

Tobolsk  (15,000  inhabitants),  the  largest  town  in  Western  Siberia,  and 
the  chief  centre  of  its  commerce,  lies  on  the  river  Irtish,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Tobol  with  that  stream.  like  nearly  all  the  other  towns  in  the 
country,  it  is  built  almost  wholly  of  wood. — Ikaterinberg  (to  the  s.  w. 
of  Tobolsk)  is  situated  upon  the  east  slope  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  the 
midst  of  the  mining  district,  and  contains  some  imperial  foundries  and 
other  works,  besides  a  college  of  mines  :  it  has  10,000  inhabitants. — 
Serezov,  on  the  Obi,  in  a  cold  and  dreary  region,  400  miles  to  the  north 
of  Tobolsk,  forms  one  of  the  many  places  of  exile  which  Siberia 
contains. 

The  town  of  Omsk  (11,000  inhabitants),  which  ranks  as  the  political 
capital  of  Western  Siberia,  lies  on  the  river  Irtish,  above  Tobolsk,  and 
at  the  junction  of  its  tributary  the  Om. — Kolyvane,  a  small  district  town 
on  the  upper  Obi,  is  further  to  the  eastward. — Still  further  east  are  the 
towns  of  Tomsk  (9000  inhabitants),  on  the  river  Tom,  an  affluent  of  the 
Obi  ;  andJrr(Mnotar«A,ontheYenesei.  The  towns  of  Kolyvane,  Tomsk, 
and  Krasnoiarsk,  are  all  situated  on  the  high  road  between  Tobolsk 
and  Irkoutsk.— ^amaui^  to  the  south  of  Kolyvane,  lies  in  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  principal  mining  districts  of  the  Altai. 

Irkoutsk  (18,000  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  the 

hest-boilt  and  handsomest  town  in  the  country,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of 

the  Angara,  a  short  distance  below  its  outlet  ^om  Lake  Baikal.     The 

houfieB  are  chiefly  of  wood,  but  the  streets  are  wide  and  spacious,  tha 

pnblic  buildings  striking,  and  the  shops  well  stored  with  Chinese  and 

other  merchandise.  Irkoutsk  is,  indeed,  the  centre  of  such  refinement  as 

Siberia  possesses.— '5tf2en^'ii«A,  a  small  town  on  the  river  Selenga,  which 

fio-wB   into  lake  Baikal  from  the  southward,  is  in  the  heart  of  the 

Houriat    country. — Kiakhta,  further  to  the  south,  upon  the  Chinese 

frontier,  has  been  already  mentioned.-- Nertchinsk,  further  eastwar^^ 
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on  one  of  the  upper  bmnchev  of  the  Amour,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
silver  and  lead  mines..— yoibutsAt  in  the  more  northern  part  of  the  eountrj, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lena,  has  only-  4000  inhabitants,  but  is  a  grent 
centre  of  the  fur  trade. 

Okotsk,  a  small  conunercial  port  and  naval  station,  stands  on  the  coast 
of  the  Sea  of  Okotsk,  upon  the  Anther  side  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The 
port  of  ^uxf»is  on  the  same  line  of  coast,  950  miles  to  the  a.  w.  (^  Okotsk. 
Thence  to  the  southward,  the  Russian  dominion  extends  over  the  course 
of  the  great  river  Amour,  including  the  porUon  of  Manchooria  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  that  stream.  The  northern  half  of  the  large  island 
of  Sagalien  ahio  belongs  to  Bnssia. 

The  fortified  port  of  Peiropaphvski  lies  at  a  still  further  distance  to 
the  eastward,  upon  the  coast  of  Xamschatka ;  its  inhabitants  canj  on 
some  trade  with  the  Bussian  settlements  in  America  and  the  neighbour^ 
ing  Knrile  Islands.  The  peninsula  of  Kamschatka  is  traversed  from 
north  to  south  hj  a  high  chain  of  mountains,  among  which  there  arc 
several  volcanoes  (Art.  455).  The  native  inhabitants  are  a  people  of 
short  stature,  and  dirty  in  their  habits :  thej  live  chiefly  hj  hunting  and 
finhing ;  they  are,  however,  but  few  in  number,  and  the  trade  is  carried 
on  by  the  Bussian  settlers. 


SECTIOir  X. — JAPAN* 

(575.)  Boundaries  and  Extent — The  Emfere  op  Japan 
consists  of  an  extensive  group  of  islands  situated  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Asiatic  continent.  Upon  the  west,  the  Japanese 
Archipelago  is  divided  from  the  mainland  of  Asia  by  the  Sea 
of  Japan ;  on  the  other  sides  it  is  washed  bj  the  open  expanse 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Japan  embraces  the  large  islands  of  Nipbon,  SikokC 
Kiusiu,  and  Jesso,  besides  a  great  number  of  less  size,  and 
is  estimated  to  include  a  total  area  of  about  160,000 
square  miles — or  nearly  twice  the  area  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain. 

(576.)  Natural  Features^  Climate,  ^c. —  All  tbe  Japanese 
islands  are  mountainous,  and  some  of  the  summits  in  Nipbon 
(the  principal  island  of  the  group)  are  said  to  be  12,000  feet 
in  elevation.  There  are  several  active  volcanoes  on  tbis  island, 
and  the  whole  archipelago  is  liable  to  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  earthquakes.  The  climate  is  distinguished  by  great  ex- 
tremes of  summer  and  winter  temperature,  but  is  generallj 
healthy  and  temperate. 

Japan  is  very  rich  in  mineral  produce, — gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and 
tin,  being  all  found  there ;  ita  copper,  especially,  is  of  the  finest  qnalin*. 
Its  natural  vegetation  includes  most  of  the  productions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring continent,  as  well  as  a  vast  number  of  flowering  plants  —  many 
i*C  them  distinguished  by  great  beauty.     Oaks,  firs,  and  cypresses,  are 
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common,  and  there  are  the  gum-varnish  tree,  die  camphor-tree,  the 
black  and  white  mnlberry,  and  a  vast  number  of  others.  Timber  is 
more  abundant  in  Jesso  than  in  the  other  islands,  where  the  extensive 
cultivation  of  the  land  has  been  attended  with  a  greater  clearance  of 
ipood. 

Among  the  wild  animals  are  bears,  hoars,  foxes,  dogs,  monkeys,  hares, 
rats,  mice,  and  weasels.  The  domesticated  species  are  the  ox,  buffalo, 
horse,  hog,  common  fowl,  and  duck.  Fish  abound  in  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  constitute,  together  with  rice,  the  common  food  of  all 
classes.  The  Japanese  religiously  abstain  from  eating  the  flesh  of 
animalg. 

(577.)  Inhalntanfs. -^The  population  of  Japan  is  probably 
not  less  than  twenty-five  milUons,  though  nothing  precise  is 
known  upon  this  head.  The  Japanese  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  people  of  China,  and,  like  them,  are  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  Mongolian  family  of  nations.  Upon  the 
whole,  they  appear  to  be  a  people  possessed  of  considerable 
powers,  both  physical  and  mental,  and  if  naturally  inferior 
to  the  Chinese  in  ingenuity  and  skill,  they  are  perhaps  su- 
peri<Mr  to  them  in  spirit,  energy,  and  sense  of  independence. 

The  language  of  Japan  differs  materially  from  t^at  of  China,  and  is 
polysyllabic  The  Japanese  practise  the  arts  both  of  writing  and  of  print* 
ing,  and  possess  a  literature  which  embraces  works  on  medicine,  botany, 
astronomy,  and  other  subjects :  but  in  all  of  these  their  standard  of  attain* 
ment  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  and  their  civilisation  is  of  much 
more  recent  date. 

The  government  of  Japan  is  a  strict  despotism,  and  is  maintained 
by  military  authority :  the  nobles,  however,  are  possessed  of  considerable 
power,  and  the  greatest  possible  deference  is  paid  to  hereditary 
rank.  The  nobility  form  a  kind  of  feudal  aristocracy,  and  are  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  the  different  provinces  of  the  country.  Besides 
the  emperor,  or  civil  mler,  there  is  also  an  ecclesiastical  ruler  (styled 
the  dairi  or  miktidB)^  whose  authority  extends  over  all  matters  concerning 
religious  affairs  or  education  :  his  influence,  however,  is  quite  subor- 
dinate to  that  of  the  emperor.  The  people  are  divided  into  several 
different  classes  or  castes^  each  confined  to  particular  pursuits  and  occu- 
pations. 

The  laws  of  Japan  are  exceedingly  severe  and  sanguinary,  and  human 
life  18  held  in  trifling  regard.  Many  of  the  punishments  inflicted  are  of 
the  most  barbarous  character,  and  death  is  in  many  cases  the  penalty 
even  of  trivial  offences.  The  authorities  are  (in  even  a  higher  degree 
than  those  of  China)  jealous  of  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  the 
people  are  forbidden,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to  leave  their  native 
country. 

In  religion  the  Japanese  are  divided  into  numerous  sects  —  said  to 
amount  to  thirty -fl  ve  in  number.  The  greater  portion  of  the  people  appear, 
however,  to  be  followers  of  the  Buddhist  worship :  temples  and  pilgri- 
mages, accompanied  by  a  variety  of  superstitious  practices,  are  ^^ 
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mcrous,  and  many  animals  (as  the  dog  and  cat)  are  regarded  as  sacred. 
Like  the  people  of  China,  the  Japanese  observe  no  Sabbath,  but  keep  as 
fasts  certain  days  connected  with  the  age  of  the  moon.  Christianity  was 
at  one  period  (daring  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century)  extensively  in- 
trod  need  into  Japan  by  the  agency  of  Portuguese  and  Spanish  mission- 
aries, but  these  were  subsequently  expelled,  and  their  doctrines  entirely 
uprooted  from  the  islands. 

(578.)  Industrial  Pursuits. — The  Japanese  are  diligent  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  and  subsist  principally  upon  its  prodace.  Rice,  barley,  and  wheat, 
are  the  grains  chiefly  grown,  and  the  former  is  the  most  general  article  of 
food.  The  cotton-plant  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire ;  the  tea<plant  is  largely  grown,  but  in  ft  less  careful 
manner  than  in  China,  and  its  produce  is  of  inferior  quality.  Tobacco  is 
very  generally  raised,  and  is  extensively  used :  the  mulberry  is  also  culti- 
vated on  a  considerable  scale,  and  the  silk- worm  affords  one  of  the  staple 
products  of  the  country. 

In  most  branches  of  manufacturing  skill  the  Japanese  are  little 
inferior  to  the  Chinese,  and  in  some  respects  they  even  surpass  that 
busy  and  ingenious  nation.  The  Japanese  make  silk  and  cotton  fabrics 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  supply  most  of  the  internal  consumption 
of  the  country,  and  their  porcelain  is  of  very  fine  quality  and  highly 
esteemed.  The  art  of  japanning  (or  covering  metals  with  ramish) 
derives  its  name  from  this  country,  and  is  practised  with  the  greatest 
skill.  Some  of  the  Japanese  lacquer-work  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  alike 
in  design  and  colouring.  Their  works  in  copper,  iron,  and  steel,  also  exhi- 
bit great  ingenuity,  and  the  making  of  telescopes,  thermometers,  and 
clocks,  is  said  to  be  pursued  with  considerable  success. 

Prior  to  1864,  the  Chinese  and  the  Dutch  were  the  only  foreign 
nations  that  were  permitted  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  people  of  Japan. 
The  Dutch  commerce  —  limited  to  the  single  port  of  Nangasaki  (on  the 
island  of  Kiusiu)  —  was  accompanied  with  numerous  restrictions,  many 
of  them  of  a  degrading  character.  By  the  active  interference  of  the 
United  States,  however,  the  jealous  seclusion  of  the  Japanese  from  other 
nations  has  been  in  some  measure  overcome,  and  two  other  ports  —  Si- 
moda  and  Hakodadi  —  as  well  as  Nangasaki,  are  now  open  to  the  visits 
of  foreign  vessels.  Numerous  impediments,  however,  are  thrown  by  the 
Japanese  government  in  the  way  of  commercial  trafiSc. 

The  Chinese  visit  all  the  principal  ports,  and  exchange  some  of  their 
silks  and  other  manufactures,  together  with  some  tea,  sugar,  and  oi]«  for 
the  fine  copper  of  Japan.  The  Dutch  trade  consists  in  the  import  of  raw 
silk,  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  cloths,  sugar,  dye-woods,  pepper  and  other 
spices,  mercury,  cinnabar,  and  a  few  other  articles  —  principally  of  Euro- 
pean produce;  the  exports  being  almost  confined  to  copper  bars  or 
ingots,  in  addition  to  which  are  a  few  lacquered  wares  and  specimens  of 
porcelain. 

The  internal  trade  of  Japan  is  said  to  be  very  considerable,  and  excel-* 
lent  roads  connect  all  the  principal  towns.  The  shops  and  markets  are 
well  supplied  with  provisions  and  other  articles,  and  the  whole  countiy 
presents  a  scene  of  active  industry.  An  extensive  coasting  trade  is  carried 
on  in  the  native  vessels  of  the  country. 

(579.)  Toums. — Jedo,  the  capital  of  the  Japanese  empire,  is  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Niphon,  and  is  said  to  have  upwards  (^a 
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inillioa  of  inhabitants. — Oragawa,  its  port,  which  is  twentj-five  miles 
nearer  the  sea,  has  a  population  of  25,000. — Simoda,  one  of  the  recently 
opened  ports,  is  on  the  south  coast  of  Kiphon,  to  the  west  of  Jedo. 

Miako  (500,000  inhabitants),  situated  on  the  same  island,  further  to 
the  west,  is  the  ecclesiastical  capital,  and  is  likewise  a  considerable  manu- 
facturing town. — Osaka  (150,000  inhabitants),  at  the  month  of  the  river 
on  which  Miako  is  situated,  is  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  empire, 
and  the  seat  of  a  great  coasting  trade. 

Fatgisio,  a  small  island  to  the  southward  of  Niphon,  is  used  as  a  place 
of  exile  for  such  of  the  Japanese  nobility  as  have  fallen  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  emperor. 

Nangasakiy  upon  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of  Kiusiu,  has  about 
18,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  port  to  which  the  Dutch  commerce  with 
Japan  is  restricted.  Chinese  junks,  from  Cha-poo,  Shang-hae,  and  other 
places,  also  visit  this  port. 

Matsmaiy  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  island  of  Jesso,  is  an  important 
commercial  town,  said  to  have  50,000  inhabitants. — Hahodadi^  to  the 
eastward,  is  a  flourishing  port,  (mly  made  accessible  to  other  nations  in 
Tirtae  of  the  recent  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the 
IJnited  States.  The  island  of  Jesso  was  not  originally  a  portion  of 
japan,  but  forms  a  comparatively  recent  acquisition  of  that  empire.  Its 
natire  inhabitants  are  a  race  called  the  Ainoa,  of  different  oris'in,  Ian* 
gaage,  and  manners,  to  their  conquerors. 

(580.)  The  long  and  narrow  island  of  Sagalien^  or  Tarakaif  which  lies 
off  the  east  coast  of  Manchooria,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  is  divided  between  Japanese  and  Russian  rule.  The 
woathem  half  of  the  island  is  subject  to  the  authority  of  Japan ;  its 
northern  half  to  that  of  Russia.  The  native  inhabitants — scarcely  re- 
moved above  the  lowest  grades  of  savage  life — are  of  the  Aino  race. 
They  live  chiefly  upon  fish  and  seals,  and  worship  the  bear. 

The  two  southernmost  of  the  Eurile  Islands  belong  to  Japan  ;  the 
reoiainder  of  the  chain  to  Russia. 


SECTION  XL — EAST  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

(581.)  The  natural  features,  climate,  and  productions  of 
the  numerous  islands  which  lie  to  the  south-eastward  of 
Asia  have  been  already  described  (Arts.  460 — 464). 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  vegetation  more  richly  and  luxuriantly  de- 
relopedf  or  the  natural  advantages  of  situation  and  soil  more  varied 
and  abundant  A  vast  archipelago,  with  numberless  islets  which 
facilitate  communication  between  its  larger  groups  of  islands,  or 
with  the  shores  of  the  adjacent  continent, — a  climate  in  which  the 
intense  heat  of  the  torrid  zone  is  moderated  by  the  surrounding  seas, — 
and  a  diversified  surface,  where  the  hills  are  clothed  with  forests  of  the 
most  Taluable  trees,  and  the  plains  yield  the  richest  plants  and  spices  in 
gpontaneons  abundance — these  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  point  out 
a  reg:ion  fitted  for  the  highest  development  of  the  human  race.    But  the 
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native  inhabitants  of  the  East  Indian  Islands  seem  never  to  haye  mado 
any  considerable  advance  beyond  a  condition  of  barbarism.  Such  civi- 
lisation as  has  been  implanted  on  their  shores  has  been  whoUy  of  foreign 
origin,  and  maintained  by  races  of  people  beneath  whose  superior  intel- 
ligence they  have  in  most  cases  sunk  into  ready  and  abject  submission. 
Indeed,  as  in  most  tropical  countries,  the  natural  advantages  of  soil  and 
climate  have  probably  operated  rather  disadvanti^eously  than  otherwise 
upon  the  social  condition  of  the  original  population  (Art  92). 

(582.)  Inhabitants, — Java  is  the  most  populous  among 
the  larger  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  contains 
nearly  eight  and  a  half  millions  of  inhiJbitants.  The  Philip- 
pines have  a  population  of  five  millions,  and  Sumatra  of 
about  half  that  number ;  Borneo  and  Celebes  are  supposed 
each  to  contain  about  two  millions.  Many  of  the  smaller 
islands  are  very  numerously  inhabited,  so  that  the  total 
population  of  the  Archipelago  ifl  at  least  upwards  of  twenty 
millions. 

The  ruling  people  in  the  Archipelago  are  the  Malays^  who  resemble  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  Malayan  peninsula,  which  was  probably 
their  original  seat  (Art.  546).  They  are  strongly  addicted  to  maritime 
pursuits,  and  are  in  many  cases  inveterate  pirates,  though  a  great  deal  of 
the  peaceful  commerce  of  the  Archipelago  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the 
Malay  nations  Their  boats  and  canoes  are  to  the  Malays  what  the 
camel  is  to  the  Arab,  or  the  horse  to  the  wandering  Mongol,  and  the 
necessities  of  their  situation  have  made  them  fishermen,  navigators,  and 
traders.  Their  warfare,  as  well  as  their  ordinary  pursuits,  is  carried  on 
upon  the  water,  and  their  long  prahus,  or  war-canoes,  filled  with  armed 
warriors,  are  the  terror  of  the  peaceful  fi^quenters  of  these  seas. 

The  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  belong,  however, 
to  tribes  of  different  origin,  and  amongst  whom  are  many  varieties  of 
appearance,  language,  and  manners.  Many  of  them  are  of  a  black  or 
sooty-coloured  complexion  ;  but  the  JDyaks,  or  aborigines  of  Borneo,  are 
fairer  than  the  Malays,  of  middling  stature,  and  well-made  form.  The 
Bugis  of  Celebes,  who  are  the  principal  people  in  that  island,  are  also  a 
remarkably  fine  race,  and  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  Malays.  In 
the  interior  of  Celebes,  and  also  in  many  of  the  more  eastern  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  are  a  people  known  as  thQAIfooras^or  ArafouraSf  of 
dark  complexion, and  much  resembling  the  native  inhabitants  of  Austra- 
lia. These,  and  the  black  races  of  Uie  East  India  Islands  in  general, 
are  everywhere  in  an  inferior  condition  to  the  brown  tribes,  and  seem  to 
have  gradually  retired  before  the  latter  into  the  interior  forests  and  less* 
known  recesses  of  the  islands. 

In  most  of  the  islands  of  the  East  Indies  there  are  numerous  Qiinese^ 
who  are  not  permanent  settlers,  but,  afiter  remaining  a  sufficient  tern  of 
years  to  acquire  the  means  of  independence,  generally  return  to  their  Bative 
country.  In  this  respect  the  Chinese  occupy  towards' the  eaatem  extremity 
of  Asia  a  similar  position  to  the  Armenians  in  the  western  part  of  the 
continent,  and  wherever  they  are  foimdthey  are  the  most  indnstrious  and 
useful  class  of  the  community.    The  gold-mines  in  the  western  part  of 
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Borneo,  and  the  tin-mines  of  Banka,  are  botii  worked  bj  ^e  Ohinese.  In 
some  parts,  however,  as  in  Java  and  elsewhere,  there  are  permanent 
colonies  of  the  Chinese,  who  are  left  in  the  possession  of  their  own  laws 
and  institations,  nnder  authorities  responsible  to  the  government  for  their 
good  behsvionr. 

(588. )  The  nations  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  are  divided  into  an 
immense  number  of  native  states,— -most  of  them  of  small  extent,  and 
continually  becoming  limited  in  their  power  by  the  advance  of  European 
influence  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  most  of  these  the  diieftains,  or 
heads  of  the  different  tribes,  exercise  the  real  control  over  the  people,  and 
recognise  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  to  only  a  limited  extent  The 
people  at  large  are  hikd  in  complete  vassalage,  and  slavery  exists  as  a 
recognised  institution  in  nearly  all  the  islands,  excepting  Java.  All 
prisoners  taken  in  war  are  regarded  as  slaves,  if  not  (as  is  too  frequently 
the  case)  at  once  sacrificed  to  gratify  the  barbarous  and  blood-thirsty  pro- 
pensities by  which  many  .of  the  native  tribes  are  actuated. 

In  their  social  character,  the  Malays  are  distinguished  by  treachery  and 
the  practice  of  deception.  T^e  passion  of  revenge  is  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme— tiie  perscm  s&bjeot  to  its  control  sometimes  bursting  into  a  fit  of 
furious  madness  (popularly  known  as  running  a^muek),  under  the  influence 
of  whidi  he  seeks  the  life  of  every  one  he  meets,  until  his  own  becomes 
necessarily  sacrificed  in  the  effiirts  of  others  at  s^-preservation. 

The  Dyaks  of  Borneo  (who  are  the  most  numerous  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  ishmd)  are  a  poor  and  feeble  race,  scarcely  raised 
above  barbarism,  and  are  addicted  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  cutting  off 
the  heads  of  their  enemies  and  preserving  the  skulls  as  trophies  of  their 
prowess — ^upon  occasions  of  public  rejoidnq^  even  wearing  them  round 
their  girdles  as  a  conspicuous  ornament.  So  deeply-rooted  is  this  practice, 
that  no  young  man  among  the  Dyaks  can  marry  until  he  has  presented 
the  object  of  his  affections  with  at  least  one  skull  in  token  of  his  cou- 
rage. 

The  Bngis  of  Celebes  are  very  superior  to  the  Malays  in  regard  to 
honesty,  energy  of  character,  and  general  conduct,  and  are  among  the 
most  enterprising  traders  in  the  Archipelago.  The  Battas^or  Battaks,  in 
the  interior  of  Sumatra  are,  on  the  other  hand,  among  the  most  degraded 
of  the  native  tribes,  and  indulge  in  the  practice  of  cannibalism.  Theii 
women  are  kept  in  a  condition  of  slavery.  Among  the  Malay  nations, 
however,  the  condition  of  the  females  is  in  general  superior  to  that  which 
they  occupy  in  most  Asiatic  countries,  and  involves  less  of  seclusion  and 
confinement  The  husband  pays  a  fixed  price  for  his  wife,  but  the  women 
mostly  associate  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  men,  and  in  some  cases 
females  are  raised  to  the  throne. 

The  Malays,  the  Bugis,  and  1h»  inhabitants  in.  general  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Archipelago,  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  Chinese 
settlers,  as  well  as  some  of  the  native  tribes,  are  followers  of  Buddhism, 
which  appears  to  have  been  at  some  former  period  more  extensively  pre- 
valent in  this  part  of  the  world  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  FhiUppine  islands  have  been  converted  to  Christianity. 
Others  of  the  native  tribes  in  the  different  islands  practise  various  species 
of  heathen  worship. 

Many  of  the  native  races  of  the  East  Indian  Islands  possess  written 
Jan^ages,  but  their  literature  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  either  the  Chines 
or  the  Hindoos. 
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The  Dutch  claim  a  general  soverdgnty  over  all  the  large  islands  of  the 
East  Indies,  excepting  the  Philippines,  which  belong  to  Spain,  and  a  part 
of  Borneo — ^lately  become  subject  to  British  influence.  But  in  many  of 
the  islands  the  power  of  the  Dutch  is  really  very  limited,  and  scaiicely 
extends  beyond  the  forts  which  they  hold  in  military  occupation. 

(584.)  Indiutrud  Purguiis. — ^The  agriculture  of  the  Malay  nations  in- 
cludes a  vast  variety  of  produce.  The  larger  islands  generally  excel  in 
rice,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and  various  kinds  of  valuable 
timber — the  smaller  principally  in  spices  and  aromatics.  Rice  is  eveiy- 
where  extensively  grown,  and  is  the  principal  food  of  all  classes;  sago  is 
raised  in  the  more  eastern  part  of  the  Archipelago,  and  is  largely  consumed 
as  food  in  Celebes  and  many  of  the  smaller  adjacent  islands.  Pepper  and 
camphor  are  both  abundant  in  Sumatra.  The  clove  and  the  nutmeg  are 
found  in  perfection  only  in  the  group  of  the  Moluccas  (towards  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Archipelago) — the  former  especially  in  the  island  of 
Amboyna,  and  the  latter  in  the  little  group  of  the  Banda  Ishmds,  to  the 
southward  of  Ceram. 

Cattle  are  generally  plentiful,  and  sheep,  hogs,  and  goats,  are  numerons 
in  Java,  but  are  not  much  used  as  food — ^these  islanders  living  for  the 
most  part  on  vegetable  diet. 

The  manufactures  of  this  part  of  the  world  are  not  considerable,  bat 
many  of  the  Malay  nations  are  expert  weavers.  They  display  great  taste 
and  skill  in  the  working  of  jewellery,  and  also  in  cabinet-wor^ — ^for  the 
latter  of  which  the  numerous  kinds  of  ornamental  wood  furnish  abundant 
and  varied  materials.  They  are  acquainted  with  the  art  of  cutting  sn^ 
polishing  precious  stones.  Coarse  cotton  fabrics,  with  leather,  and  mats, 
arc  made  to  some  extent  in  most  of  the  islands;  but  the  articles  required 
lor  native  clothing  are  very  few  (owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate),  and 
the  European  settlers  derive  their  supply  of  such  commodities  from  their 
own  respective  countrie& 

The  commerce  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  is  very  considerable,  and 
promises  to  be  yet  further  developed  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent.  The 
Chinese  are  active  agents  in  this  trafiSc:  the  principal  articles  supplied  to 
the  markets  of  China  are  edible  birds*-nests,  tripang*,  tortoise-shell, 
mother-of-pearl,  camphor,  and  spices, — in  exchange  for  the  manufactures 
of  that  country.  The  chief  articles  of  export  to  Europe  are  spices,  coffee, 
indigo,  cigars,  tortoise-shell,  ornamental  timber,  and  (of  late  years)  gutta- 
perchaf ;  in  return  for  which,  British  and  Dutch  manufactured  goods,  with 
opium,  salt,  oil,  soap,  and  gunpowder,  are  imported.    The  tn&c  between 

**  This  article,  called  also  aea-siug,  or  biche  de  mer,  is  a  shapeless 
gelatinous  substance  (seemingly  devoid  of  life  and  motion)  of  a  dirty- 
brown  colour.  It  is  found  adhering  to  the  rocks  on  the  coasts  of  Celebei 
and  the  neighbouring  islands  to  tihe  eastward^  and  is  esteemed  a  great 
luxury  by  the  Chinese,  who  eat  it  in  various  forms. 

t  Gutta-percha  is  a  kind  of  juice  obtained  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  of 
considerable  size,  which  grows  in  the  forests  of  Borneo  and  other  islands 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  It  is  obtained  by  making  an  incision  in  the 
tree,  whence  the  juice  exudes,  and  coagulates  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It 
was  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  year  1843,  and  is  now  manu 
factured  into  a  vast  variety  of  articles,  both  for  use  and  ornament. 
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the  difTereut  groups  and  islands  of  the  Archipelago  is  very  extensive,  and 
(as  well  as  the  Chinese  trade)  is  carried  on  entirely  in  vessels  of  native 
constmction. 

The  British  share  in  the  commerce  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelagol 
centres  in  Singapore,  which  has  been  already  described  (Art  539). 

(585.)  Islands  and  Towns.  —  The  large  island  of  Sumatba  (which 
has  an  area  of  nearly  150,000  square  mUes)  contains  a  number  of 
independent  native  states.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  is  the  king- 
dom of  Acheen,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  which  was 
formerly  more  extensive  and  powerful  than  at  present.  The  town  of 
Acheen,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  has  36,000  inhabitants. 

The  greater  portion  both  of  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Sumatra 
belongs  to  the  Dutch.  The  principal  of  the  Dutch  settlements  is  the 
town  of  Padang,  on  the  west  coast  (a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the 
equator).  Bencoolen,  the  former  Dutch  capital,  lies  further  to  the  south, 
also  on  the  west  coast ;  it  previously  belonged  to  Britain,  but  was  ceded 
to  the  Dutch  in  1825,  in  exchange  for  the  town  and  territory  of  Malacca. 
The  importance  of  Bencoolen  has  much  declined,  and  it  has  now  only 
6000  inhabitants.  The  town  of  l?Atb,  on  a  small  islet  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  also  belongs  to  the  Dutch. 

(586.)  Java,  the  most  important  and  populous  island  of  the  Archi^ 
pelago,  and  the  chief  seat  of  Dutch  power  in  the  East,  has  an  area 
of  about  45,000  square  miles.  Batavia,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
near  its  western  extremity,  is  its  chief  town,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Governor-General  of  the  Dutch  possessions.  Batavia  is  a  highly  im- 
portant commercial  town,  and  has  118,000  inhabitants,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  Malays, — the  remainder  including  25,000  Chinese,  who  live 
in  a  quarter  of  the  town  appropriated  to  themselves.  Samarang  (40,000 
inhabitants)  and  Sourabaya  (50,000  inhabitants),  both  situated  on  the 
north  coast  of  Java,  are  important  and  flourishing  seats  of  Dut6h  and 
other  commerce.  In  the  interior  of  the  island  Uiere  are  some  small 
native  states,  which  are,  however,  tributary  to  the  Dutch. 

The  islands  that  stretch  in  a  long  chain  to  the  eastward  of  Java 
Cthoagh  containing  numerous  native  states)  are  subject  to  the  Dutch, 
with  the  exception  of  Timor,  the  most  easterly,  the  northern  part  of 
which  belongs  to  Portugal.  DeUy,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  portion 
of  the  island,  is  a  smidl  place  on  the  north  coast :  —  Coepang,  at  the 
soach-Tvest  extremity  of  the  island,  is  the  principal  Dutch  settlement 

^587.)  Borneo,  the  largest  island  in  the  East  Indies  (and,  regarding 
Australia  as  continental,  the  largest  in  the  world),  has  an  area  of  not  less 
than  270,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  three  times  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Its  interior  is  believed  to  be  hilly  ;  the  peak  of  Kina^balow 
^near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island),  is  13,680  feet  in  altitude. 
rowa.rds  the  coast  Borneo  generally  exhibits  low  plains,  watered  by 
lumeroixs  rivers,  and  (where  not  under  cultivation)  covered  with  dense 

uresta. 

The  'whole  of  the  west  and  south  coasts  of  Borneo,  and  also  a  portion 
ff  the  e^Mt  coast,  are  subject  to  the  Dutch,  whose  chief  settlements  are 
oiDpriBed  in  the  three  provinces  of  Sambas,  Pontiana,  and  Banjarmassin. 
The  to'W^^  ^'  Sambas  and  Pontiana  are  both  situated  near  the  west  coast 
,f  the  island,  a  short  distance  above  the  mouths  of  two  considerable 
ivers  :    ^^®  principal  gold  and  diamond  mines  of  Borneo  are  in  the 
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neighboarhood  of  these  places.    Banjarmassin,  on  the  sontih  coast,  is 
also  aitnated  on  the  baoks  of  a  large  navigable  stream. 

The  north-westem  coast  of  Borneo,  comprising  the  prorinee  of 
Sarawak  and  the  territory  of  Borneo  proper,  wi£  tilie  town  of  that 
name,  are  now  in  great  measore  under  British  influence  ;  and  the  small 
island  of  T<ahiian,  off  the  adjacent  coast,  was  formally  ceded  to  Britain 
in  1846.  The  town  of  Borneo  (or  Bnini),  situated  tweWe  miles  above 
the  month  of  a  fine  rirer  of  the  same  name,  was  fcMrmerly  the  capital  of 
a  large  independent  kingdom,  which  comprised  all  Ihe  northern  portion 
of  the  idand.  But  it  has  much  declincMl,  having  now  not  more  than 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  the  audiority  of  its  sultan  is  little  mon  than 
nominaL  In  the  province  of  Sarawak,  and  also  at  other  places  upon 
the  north-weat  coast  of  Borneo,  there  are  valuable  mines  of  antimony, 
which  are  worked  to  a  considerable  extent. 

(58a.)  Labman  Islcmd  (5°  18'  m.  lat,  1 1 5^  10'  E.  long.)  lies  off  the  coast, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Borneo  river,  and  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  town  of  Borneo.  It  is  between  eleven  and  twelve  miles  long  in  a 
north-east  and  south-west  direction,  and  nearly  six  miles  in  its  great- 
est breadth, — embracing  an  area  of  about  thirty- two  ]^glish  square 
miles. 

Laboan  is  for  the  most  part  flat,  well  supplied  vrith  water,  and 
covered  with  wood.  Towards  its  northern  extremity  is  a  hilly  tract,  in 
which  coal  of  excellent  quality  is  found,  and  is  worked  to  advantage. 
Upon  the  sonth-eaat  side  of  the  island  is  an  Inlet  called  Victoria  Har- 
bour, which  affords  good  anchorage,  and  on  the  shores  of  which  the 
foundations  of  a  town  have  been  formed.  Here  are  the  residences  of 
the  government  officials,  with  barracks  and  other  erections. 

When  ceded  to  Britain,  Labuan  had  no  inhabitants  :  besides  the  go- 
vernment establishment,  there  are  now  a  large  number  of  labourers 
employed  in  working  the  coal  mines.  Some  of  the  coal  is  exported  to 
Singapore,  China,  and  other  countries  bordering  on  the  eastern  seas. 
Xtabuan  is  under  a  governor  appointed  by  the  British  Crown. 

There  are  numerous  native  states  in  Boaneo,  most  of  whidi,  especially 
those  on  the  western  and  southern  coasts,  are  connected  by  commercial 
treaties  with  the  Dutch. 

(589.)  Celebes,  an  island  of  irregular  shape,  to  the  east  of  Borneo, 
has  an  area  of  about  72,000  square  miles.  It  is  chiefly  divided  among 
independent  nations  (of  whom  the  Bugis  are  the  principal^  but  the 
Butch  possess  the  settl^nent  of  Macassar,  upon  the  souUi-west  coast, 
and  exercise  a  partial  authority  over  some  of  the  smaller  states.  Their 
principal  station  is  Fort  Rotterdam  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  F2bar- 
dingen,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Macassar,  now  decayed. 

(590.)  The  archipelago  of  the  Moluccas  includes  the  considerable 
island  of  CrUolo,  with  the  adjacent  islands  of  Temate,  Tidore,  and  others 
of  smaller  size,  —  besides  Booroo,  Ceram^  Ambo^a,  and  the  group  of 
the  Banda  Islands^  all  lying  further  to  the  sou^ward.  Most  of  these 
are  subject  to  Dutch  rule,  £ough  in  a  few  cases  the  native  chiefs  are 
nearly  independent.  The  island  of  Amboyna  (282  square  miles  in 
area,  and  30,000  inhabitants)  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  Dutch  settle- 
ment, and  is  —  next  to  Batavia — the  chief  station  of  the  Xhuch  ccan- 
merce  in  these  seas. 

(591.)  The  Philxfpzke  Ibiaxj>b  are  the  most  northerly  portion  of  the 
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East  Indian  Archipelago.  Thej  embrace  a  vast  nntnber  of  island^  the 
largest  of  which — Luzon -^has  an  area  of  abont  56,000  square  miles^ 
The  other  principal  islands  of  the  group  are  Mindoro,  Palawan,  Min- 
danao, Samar,  Leyte,  Bohol^  Zebu,  Negros,  and  Panay.  They  are  all 
moantalnous  and  volcanic,  and  contain  numerous  riversv  besides  marshes 
mossy  grounds,  and  lakes :  the  soil  appears  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
cuknre  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  both  of  which  are  largely  exported. 

The  Spanish  settlers  in  the  Philippines  are  not  more  than  a  few  thou- 
sands in  number^  nearly  all  of  them  resident  in  the  city  of  Manilla 
and  its  environs.  Half-castes,  or  mestizos — as  people  of  mixed  Spanish 
and  native  descent  are  called-^ are  numerous.  There  are  also  a  great 
nmnber  of  Chinese,  by  whom  a  large  part  of  the  trade  of  these  ishmds 
is  carried  on,  and  who  are,  next  to  the  English  and  Americans,  the  most 
.  energetic  and  enterprising  portion  of  the  population. 

The  natives  of  the  Philippines  belong  principally  to  the  brown  race, 
bat  di£fer  in  some  respects  &om  most  of  the  Malay  nations;  Though  of 
shorteF  stature  and  slighter  make  than  Europeans,  they  are  on  the 
average  taller  and  stouter  than  the  Malays,  and  are  superior  in  personal 
strength,  as  well  as  in  mental  activity  and  intelligence,  to  the  natives  of 
the  other  islands  of  these  seas.  In  some  of  the  Philippines,  there  are 
also  people  belonging  to  the  black  race,  with  woolly  hair  and  sooty 
skins  ;  these  are  of  comparatively  diminutive  statuxe,  whence  they  are 
called  Negritos,  or  little  negroes. 

Xfuzon,  the  hu^est  of  the  Philippines,  contains  a  population  of  2,250,000, 
exclusive  of  wild  and  independent  tribes,  and  the  Spanish  portions  of 
the  other  islands  contain  1,200,000  inhabitants, — making  the  total  popu- 
lation subject  to  Spanish  rule  little  short  of  three  and  a  half  millions. 

The  trade  of  the  Philippines  is  very  considerable,  and  embraces  a 
|rreat  variety  of  articles,  both  of  export  and  import.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  foreign  commerce  centres  in  Manilla.  ThQ  export  trade  is  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  British  and  American  merchants,  and  consists  in  the  ex- 
tensive supply  of  rice  to  China,  —  sugar,  hemp,  cigars,  cordage,  and 
sapan-wood,  to  Great  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  to 
Australia  and  the  United  States, — a  small  quantity  of  coffee,  principally 
to  France, —  indigo,  to  a  small  amount,  and  sent  chiefly  to  the  United 
States, — together  with  hides,  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-siiel],  and  a  few 
other  articles,  for  the  most  part  supplied  to  the  Chinese  market.  Of  the 
exports  to  Europe,  only  a  small  proportion  goes  to  Spain, — probably 
not  a  third  part  of  the  whole  amount. 

The  import  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  British  mer- 
chants settled  in  Manilla  ;  the  articles  which  it  embraces  are  chiefly  the 
j>rodace  of  the  looms  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  together  with  cord- 
a^i^e,  iron,  lead,  cutlery  and  ironmongery,  earthemware  and  glass,  um- 
brellas and  parasols,  and  India  beer.  The  earthemware  and  other 
cooking-utensils  of  the  Chinese,  with  their  silks,  cloths,  and  curiosities, 
are  also  imported  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  are  very  plentiful  at 
M^anilla. 

The  Spaniards  possess  only  the  west  coasts  of  the  island  of  Luzon — 
xYte  east  side,  and  most  of  the  interior,  being  under  the  rule  of  native 
ciiiefs.  Manilla  (200,000  inhabitants),  situated  on  a  flue  bay  upon  the 
sc»uth-west  coast  of  the  island,  is  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  settlements, 
ii.il tl  is  a  great  seat  of  trade — though  no  longer  owning  the  importar 
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CHAPTEE  XL 

APBICA. 

PHTSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  AFRICA. 

(594.)  Extent  and  Boundaries. — Africa  is  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  Old  World,  and  is  the  only  one  of 
its  continental  divisions  which  stretches  to  the  southward 
of  the  equator.  Its  most  northern  point  is  Cape  Blanco  (or 
Ras  el'Abiad)y  upon  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  37° 
21'  y.  latitude :  its  southern  extremity  is  Cape  Agulhas, 
which  is  34°  50'  to  the  south  of  the  equator.  A  line  drawn 
between  these  two  points  measures  five  thousand  miles, 
which  is  the  linear  extent  of  Africa  in  a  north  and  south 
direction. 

.   The  most  western  point  of  the  continent  is  Cape  Verdey 

in  1 1°  40'  west  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich :  its  most 

eastern   is   Cape   Guardafuiy    in  51°   10'  east    longitude. 

Between  these  points  the  greatest  breadth  of  Africa  exceeds 

four  thousand  six  hundred  miles.    But  the  breadth  of  the 

northern  half  of  Africa  greatly  exceeds  that  of  its  southern 

portion  ;  and  to  the  southward  of  the  equator  it  gradually 

diminishes  in  width,  until  at  its  termination  it  presents  an 

expanse  of  little  more  than  four  hundred  miles  to  the  waters 

of  the  Southern  Ocean.* 

Africa  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  superficial  extent, 
is  about  twelve  millions  of  square  miles,  and  the  length  of 
its  coast-line  sixteen  thousand  miles  (Art.  83).    It  is  thus 


*  The  sea  which  lies  immediately  to  the  south  of  Africa,  often  spoken 
of  by  the  general  name  of  the  Soathem  Ocean,  belongs  equally  to  the 
^Vtlantic  and  the  Indian  Oceans,  the  meridian  of  Cape  Agulhas  forming 
aii  imaginary  boundary  between  those  two  great  basins. 
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more  than  three  times  larger  than  Europe,  bat  of  nearly 
one-third  less  magnitude  than  Asia. 

(595.)  Inland  SeaSy  Gulfs. — The  shape  of  Africa  is  re- 
markably solid  and  compact,  and  its  shores  are  unbroken  bj 
any  deep  inlets.  It  has  no  inland  seas  which  are  properly 
its  own,  since  the  Mediterranean  is  common  to  all  three  di- 
visions of  the  Old  World,  and  the  Ked  Sea  washes  equally 
the  shores  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Both  of  these  have  been  al- 
ready noticed  (Arts.  12  and  4S2).  The  Gulf  of  SidrOj  and 
the  Gulf  of  Cabes,  upon  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  are 
shallow  arms  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Gulf  of  Guinea,  upon  the  western  shores  of  Afric«% 
is  a  broad  arm  of  the  Atlantic,  and  forms  towards  its  east- 
ward termination  the  two  smaller  bays  called  the  Bights  of 
Benin  and  Biafra,  Farther  to  the  south,  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast,  are  Walvisch  Bay,  St.  Helena  Baj,  and  Table  Bay. 
••—all  of  small  extent. 

Upon  the  south  coast  of  Africa  are  False  Bay,  St.  Sebas- 
tian Bay,  Plettenberg  Bay,  and  Algoa  Bay ;  and  on  the  east 
side  of  the  continent,  Delagoa  and  Sofala  Bays.  The  Gulf 
of  Aden,  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Red  Sea,  has  been  mentioned  in  Art.  452. 

The  arm  of  the  sea  which  lies  between  the  Island  of  Mada- 
gascar and  the  mainland  is  called  the  Mozambique  Channel : 
this  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  width. 

(596.)  Capes.  — The  principal  headlands  upon  the  north 
coast  are  Cape  Bon,  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Ceuta,  and  Cape 
Spartel ;  the  two  last-mentioned  of  these  lie  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  adjoin  the  eastern  and 
western  entrances  of  that  channel.  Cape  Ceuta  is-  a  high 
promontory  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and  fenced  by  almost 
perpendicular  rocks :  it  lies  immediately  opposite  to  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar,  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  Strait,  and  is  a 
position  of  nearly  equal  natural  strength."^ 

Upon  the  west  coast  of  Africa  are  Capes  Cantin,  Nun, 
Bojador,  Blanco,  Verde,  Palmas,  Three  Points,  and  For- 
mosa—  to  the  north  of  the  equator ;  and  Capes  Lopez,  Negro^ 
Frio,  and  Yoltas  — to  the  south  of  that  Hne. 

Upon  the  south  coast  are  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 


*  The  rocks  of  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta  formed  the  promontories  of  Cafpe 
and  AOi/la  in  ancient  geographr,  and  were  commonly  designated  tho 
Pilars  of  Hercules. 
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Cape  Agulhfts.  The  former  of  these  is  one  6f  the  niost 
eelebrated  promontories  in  the  woiid :  its  disootery,  iii 
1487*,  was  the  knmediate  precursor  to  the  aocompHsholent' 
of  a  maritime  passage  to  Indi%  and  opened  a*  chaniiel  ta 
European  enterprise  which  was  productive  of  the  most  im- 
portant results. 

Cape  Agulhas  %  ninety^five  miles  to  the  south-eastward 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  a  bold  headland,  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  456  feet  above  the  sea.  Off  this  part  of 
the  African  coast  is  the  extensive  Bank  of  Agulhas,  which 
stretches  out  to  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
CooBt,  and  is  more  than  five  hundred  miles  long  in  an  east 
and  west  direction.  A  powerful  current,  called  by  the  same 
name — the  Agulhas  (or  Lagullas)  current — sets  over  this 
bank  in  a  westerly  direction,  carrjing  the  waters  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean  into  the  Atlantic ;  a  portion  of  the  stream,  how- 
ever, is  deflected  to  the  south-eastward,  and  finds  its  way 
back  to  the  ocean  whence  it  originally  set  out 

The  principal  headlands  on  the  east  coast  are  Capes  St. 
Sebastian,  Delgado,  and  Guardafui. 

The  whole  of  Africa  forms,  in  reality,  an  immense  penin- 
sula^ which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  of  Asia  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  (Art.  4^1).  The  highest  parts  of  this 
isthmus  have  only  a  trifiing  elevation,  and  in  ancient  times 
a  canal  made  from  the  river  Nile  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  connected  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Bed- 
Seas,  thus  insulating  the  whole  of  Africa.  The  bed  of  this 
canal,  which  was  carried  through  a  natural  valley,  can  still 
be  readily  traced  ;  there  is  no  important  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  its  being  cleared  from  the  sand  with  which  it  has  become 
partially  filled,  and  its  channel  re-opened.  ^ 

(597.)  Surface  of  Africa :  Mountains.    The  mountains 
of  the  African  continent  may  be  conveniently  described 


*  By  BflortMomew  Diaa,  a  PortngaeBe  navigator,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Cabo  TortnentotOt  or  the  Stemof  Cape^  which  was  changed  on 
his  return  home  to  the  more  ausptcioas  appellation  that  it  has  since 
boriM; 

-f  Or  **  Needles,"  as  the  word,  which  is  Pwtagttese,  means:  LaguUas 
13  a  popular  oormption  of  the  name. 

^  It  was  long  supposed  that  there  was  a  considerable  variation  in 
level  between  the  seas  on  either  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  :  but  it  is 
ascertained  that  this  is  not  the  case.  There  is  no  sensible  difierer"*'* 
between  the  mean  heights  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Bed  Seas. 

I 
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under  the  five  following  headings : — the  Atlas  system,  in 
North  Africa ;  the  Mountains  of  Abjssinia ;  the  Mountabs 
of  the  Western  Coast ;  the  Mountains  of  Eastern  Africa ; 
and  the  South  African  Mountains. 

1.  The  region  of  Mount  Adas  embraces  an  extensive  series  of  ranges, 
of  yarying  elevation,  which  stretch  along  the  northerly  shores  of  the  con- 
tinent, upon  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  coasts. 

The  western  and  higher  part  of  the  chain  of  Atlas  lies  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  south-west  and  north-east,  and  perhaps  averages  firom  7000  to 
9000  feet  in  elevation;  bat  the  highest  summits  are  only  seen  free  from 
snow  at  intervals  of  many  years,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  among 
them — MUuin,  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  city  of  Morocco — is  staled 
to  be  1 1,400  feet  in  altitude.  It  is  probable  that  others  may  be  found  to 
reach  a  still  greater  height 

To  the  eastward  of  the  4th  meridian  of  west  longitude,  however,  all 
the  remainder  of  the  Atlas  system  is  of  much  less  elevation,  and  pro- 
bably nowhere  exceeds  from  3000  to  4000  feet  Instead  of  a  single 
chain,  there  are  here  a  number  of  parallel  ranges  and  detached  groups, 
with  intervening  plains  and  valleys,  which  fill  up  the  conntiy  between 
the  34th  parallel  of  latitude  and  ^e  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Be- 
yond the  Gulf  of  Cabes  the  mountains  sink  into  sand-bills  of  trifling 
elevation,  which  border  the  low  and  flat  coast  extending  thence  to  the 
Gulf  of  Sidra.  On  the  east  side  of  the  last-mentioned  gulf  is  the  rocky 
l^ateau  of  Barca,  the  highest  parts  of  which  are  perhaps  1500  feet  above 
the  seiL 

The  country  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  more  eastern  chains  of 
the  Atlas,  and  extending  as  far  into  the  interior  as  the  SOth  parallel,  is 
a  high  and  gravelly  tract — consisting  of  broad-backed  hills,  alternating 
with  wide  valleys  and  watercourses — called  the  Belad  d-Jereed^  or 
**  country  of  dates,"  from  the  abundance  of  the  date-palm  within  its 
limits. 

2.  The  second  great  mountain-system  of  Africa  is  connected  with  the 
basin  of  the  river  Nile,  which  lies  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  con- 
tinent The  highest  parts  of  this  are  the  Mountains  of  Abyssinia^  which 
rest  upon  an  extensive  plateau  of  from  six  to  eight  thousand  feet  in  ele- 
vation. 

The  Mountains  of  Abyssinia  rise  above  the  table-land  in  detached 
masses  and  groups,  the  highest  of  which  are  upwards  of  15,000  feet 
above  the  sea  ;  those  in  the  province  of  Semien  (in  the  north  of  Abys- 
sinia) are  probably  the  most  elevated,  and  are  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  High  rocks,  or  hills,  extend  along  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  through  nearly  the  whole  length  of  its  course,  but  the  elevaticm  of 
these  rarelv  exceeds  fr^m  five  to  six  hundred  feet 

Along  the  western  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  are  a  succession  of  mountain 
groups,  some  of  which  reach  from  six  to  nine  thousand  feet  in  altitude. 

3.  High  mountaiU'chains  and  detached  masses  extend  along  die 
Western  Coasts  of  this  continent,  between  the  parallels  of  14^  of 
north,  and  18^  of  south,  latitude.  These  ranges  are  not  continuous, 
for  the  Quorra  and  other  rivers  of  the  interior  find  openings  between  the 
various  groups  which  they  embrace,  and  thus  discharge  their  waters  into 

'  -^  adjacent  ocean. 
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To  the  north  of  the  equator  the  Mountains  of  Western  Africa  are 
known  bj  the  name  of  the  Kong  Mountains,  These  lie  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  but  at  a 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles  inland.  The  general  height  of  the 
Kong  Mountains  is  from  three  to  four  thousand  feet,  but  towards  their 
western  extremity  (between  the  meridians  of  8°  and  11°  w.)  they  ap- 
pear to  be  connected  Mrith  a  mountain-nucleus  which  is  probably  of 
much  greater  altitude,  and  amongst  which  are  the  sources  of  some  of 
the  most  considerable  rivers  of  this  continent 

Near  the  coast  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra  is  the  Peak  of  Cameroons, — 
a  detached  mountain-mass,  18,000  feet  in  height.  Further  to  the  south 
the  mountains  lie  at  some  distance  inland,  and  their  elevations  are 
unknown. 

4.  The  mountains  which  occur  upon  the  Eastern  side  of  the  African 
continent — either  in  continuous  ranges,  or  in  detached  groups — appear 
to  have  a  general  direction  parallel  with  that  of  the  coast.  In  most 
cases  they  lie  at  a  considerable  distance  inland,  and  perhaps  form  the 
eastern  borders  of  a  great  interior  table -land,  as  the  chains  upon  the 
west  coast  (to  the  south  of  the  equator)  seem  to  constitute  a  similar 
barrier  in  that  direction.  The  height  of  the  Mountains  of  Eastern 
Africa  is  unknown,  excepting  between  the  3rd  and  4th  parallels  of  south 
latitude,  where  a  summit  called  KUimandjaro  has  been  found  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  whence  its  elevation  is  assumed  to  be  not  much  less 
than  20,000  feet.  Another,  and  apparently  higher,  peak  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  called  Mount  Kenia, 

The  mountain-ranges  of  Eastern  Africa  appear  to  extend,  with  various 
interruptions,  from  the  high  plateau  of  Abyssinia  to  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  continent. 

5.  The  Mountains  of  South  Africa,  within  the  limits  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  comprise  a  high  chain  called  the  Nieuvddt  Mountains,  which  run 
in  a  general  direction  of  east  and  west,  at  a  distance  of  about  120 
miles  from  the  coast.  The  country  thence  descends  to  the  sea  in 
saccessive  terraces,  marked  by  other  ranges  which  extend  in  the 
same  direction,  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Nieuveldt,  but  of  less 
elevation. 

Toward  their  eastern  extremity  the  highest  portions  of  the  Nieuveldt 
arc  above  10,000  feet  in  height,  and  are  here  called  the  Sneeu-berg  (or 
Snowy  Mountains).  The  group  called  the  Compass^berg  is  7400  feet  iti 
elevation.  Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Nieuveldt  chain  is  a  high 
plain  called  the  Great  Karroo,  which  extends  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains  for  300  miles  from  east  to  west,  with  a  breadth  of  about  seventy 
miles,  and  lies  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  soil  of  the 
Oreat  Karroo  (like  that  of  similar  tracts,  or  karroos^  which  occur  in  other 
3arts  of  Soath  Africa  upon  a  less  extensive  scale)  consists  mostly  of  a  hard 
;iay,  thinly  sprinkled  over  with  sand,  and  in  general  too  arid  to  be  fit  for 
regetation. 

The  Table  Mountain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
ind  immediately  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Town,  is  (as  its  name  implies) 
i  flat^topped  summit,  3582  feet  above  the  sea,  and  forms,  with  some  ad* 
fining  heights,  a  detached  mountain-group. 

(598.)  Table-lands^  Plains^  Deserts.  — -  The  great  featw^ 

z  2 
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of  African  geography  is  its  immense  Sahara,  or  desert,  which 
stretches  over  a  vast  portion  of  the  continent  to  the  north  of 
the  equator,  and  occupies  more  than  a  fourth  pari  of  the 
entire  area  of  this  division  of  the  globe. 

The  Sahara  (or  Qreat  Desert)  of  Afioca  ooaymences  to  the  sooifawaid 
of  the  moontains  belonging  to  the  Atlas  system,  and  extends  inta  the  in- 
terior as  far  as  the  15th  parallel  of  north  latitude^  with  a  breadth  which 
in  some  places  exceeds  a  thousand  miles.  In  die  directioa  o£  west  and 
east  it  stretches  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  one  side,  to  the 
hills  which  border  the  Talley  of  the  river  Nile  on  the  othec,  ovar  a  length 
of  three  thousand  miles.  This  vast  region  is  in  general  quite  deatitate 
of  water,  and  is  the  most  parched,  barren,  and  tenifiewasta  upon  the 
globe. 

The  whole  region  of  the  Sahara  forma  a  plateau  of  moderate  elevation 
—  probablj  not  more  in  general  than  from  1000  to  1500  feet  above  the 
sea,  though  particular  portions  of  it  reach  the  height  of  2000  feet.  About 
the  meridian  of  14^  east  it  is  divided  from  north  to  south  by  a  hroad  and 
open  valley ;  this  forms  the  district  of  JPezzan,  and  is  of  less  general 
sterility  than  the  adjoining  wastes. 

The  desert  lying  to  the  eastward  of  Fezzan,  and  extending  tbeooe  to 
the  Nile,  is  not  so  absolutely  barren  as  the  western  half  of  this  region,  and 
is  diversified  at  intervals  by  the  occurrence  of  fertile  tracts  called  **  oases,"" 
where  the  presence  of  a  perennial  spring  of  water  rescues  from  aterilitr  a 
small  adjacent  spot,  and  imparts  to  it  a  verdure  which  is  the  moro  atdkmg 
from  its  contrast  with  the  surrounding  waste. 

The  oases  of  the  African  desert  are  depressions  below  tiie  general  level 
of  the  plain  in  which  they  occur,  and  the  water  which  appears  in  them 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  more  elevated  regions  further  to  the  south, 
whence  it  is  conveyed  through  the  substratum  of  clay  beneath  the  hard 
limestone  reck  which  forms  Uie  general  surface  of  the  desert,  and  to  the 
absence  of  which  in  those  localities  it  owes  ks  rise.  Several  oases  occur 
in  the  tract  immediately  to  the  westward  of  the  Nile,  which  i&  sometimes 
distinguished  as  the  libyan  Desert:  the  largest  of  them  —  called,  the 
Great  Oaris — extends  about  ninety  miles  in  a  north  and  south  direction. 
But  from  the  Great  Oasis  southward  to  the  province  of  Daxfow,  a 
distance  of  700  miles  is  passed  without  meeting  with  a  single  habitation, 
and  a  few  occasional  springs  of  water  on  the  route  furnish  the  only  re- 
freshment whieh  the  traveller  is  able  to  obtain. 

Tb»  western  half  of  the  Sahara,  though  also  divenified  by  aome  oases, 
is  a  more  generally  barren  region  than  its  eastern  division.  la  aome 
places  it  consists  ot  dreary  black  rocks,  broken  into  fantastic  forms,  and 
forming  ridges  which  lie  so  dose  as  hardly  to  leave  room  for  the  caiavans 
to  pass  between  them.  In  the  more  open  parts  are  vast  tracts  of  burning 
sand,  blown  into  ridges  and  hillocks,  steep  on  one  side  and  sloping  gra- 
dually on  the  other,  and  the  position  of  which  is  coatiaually  changing. 
The  atmosphere  over  these  parched  and  aiad  regiona  often,  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  red  vapour,  the  heat  of  which,  when  augmented  by  a 
burning  wind  called  the  Sandelf  or  Simoom,  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to 
dry  up  the  water  contained  in  the  skins  carried  by  the  camels  for  the  use 
vellers  who  cross  this  wilderness. 
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That  are  freqaentlj  no  other  traces  of  a  path  across  the  desert  than 
are  afforded  hj  tiie  whitened  hones  of  men  and  camels  who  have  perished 
from  want  of  provisions,  or  from  then*  not  finding  a  supply  of  water  at 
the  usual  resting-places  on  the  road,  fbr  the  position  of  the  few  wells 
of  coorBe  determines  the  direction  of  1^  route.  Daring  the  rainy 
season  (from  Jvly  to  October)  a  few  holiows  in  the  desert  produce  a 
seaaty  vegetation,  which  connst  of  an  aromatic  herh  resembling  thyme, 
with  some  berries,  acacias,  and  a  few  other  thon^y  shrubs  and  briars, 
besides  ferns  and  grasses.  Shallow  lakes  impregnated  with  sidts  of 
varioos  kinds  are  interpersed  throughout  this  tract,  and  in  the  western 
part  of  tiie  Sahara  there  are  extensive  beds  of  the  purest  rock  salt 

The  Sahara  forms  a  natural  barrier  between  the  northern  and  central 
portions  of  the  African  continent, — a  barrier  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  man  to  pass  without  the  aid  of  the  camel,  an  animal  whose 
peculiar  oonstitution  enables  it  to  pass  long  periods  without  fi*esh  sup- 
plies of  water,  and  whose  habits  are  all  suited  to  the  purpose  of  travers- 
ing these  sandy  wastes,  which  are,  indeed,  its  nattural  home. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Nile,  and  between  that  river  and  the  shores  of 
the  fied  Sea,  are  the  Egyptian  and  Nubian  Deserts,  which  are  high 
plateaus,  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  ranges  of  mountains,  and  in- 
terrupted by  the  beds  of  torrents^  in  which  a  few  shrubs,  trees,  and 
grass,  form  a  scanty  vegetation. 

(599.)  The  central  part  of  Africa,  between  the  Sahara  on 
the  one  side  and  the  parallel  of  9°  or  10°  N.  lat.  on  the 
other,  18  an  extensive  plain,  probablj  only  of  trifling  eleva- 
tion, and  the  soathern  border  of  which  is  formed  in  part  bj 
the  chain  of  the  Kong  Mountains. 

The  Fhun  of  Central  Africa  is  a  watered  and  fertile  region ;  it  con- 
tuns  the  basin  of  I^ake  Chad,  besides  the  greater  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Quona  (or  Niger).  To  the  southward  of  Lake  Chad  the  country 
appears  to  rise  in  terraces  towards  the  interior,  where  a  chain  of  eleva- 
tions called  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  have  been  supposed  to  extend 
across  the  continent,  in  an  east  and  west  direction.  But  these  moun- 
tains, if  they  have  any  real  existence,  are  quite  unknown  to  Europeans. 

The  interior  of  the  southern  half  of  Africa,  from  the  5th  or  6th  parallel 
of  K.  latitade  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  Colony,  is  believed 
to  form  an  immense  plateau,  in  the  elevated  districts  of  which  the  rivers 
of  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  have  their  origin.  Only  the  south- 
ward portions  of  this  region  (below  the  parallel  of  10°  s.^  have  yet  been 
visited  by  Europeans  :  £ey  are  found  to  contain  extensive  tracts  of  di- 
versified surfi^e,  with  fertile  plains  and  valleys,  inhabited  by  a  numerous 
population. 

(600.)  The  great  natural  divisions  of  Africa,  as  above  de- 
scribed, are —  Ist,  the  region  of  Mount  Atlas,  or  Northern 
Africa —  2nd,  the  region  of  the  Nile,  or  the  countries  watered 
by  that  river — 3rd,  the  Sahara,  or  desert  — 4th,  the  Plain 
of  Central  Africa — 5th,  the  mountains  and  adjacent  plains 
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of  the  West  Coast — 6th,  the  Eastern  Coasts — and,  7th,  the 
mountains  and  intervening  plains  of  South  Africa. 

As  Europe  is  distinguished  bj  its  peninsulas,  its  inland 
seas,  and  its  extended  coast-line, — and  Asia  by  its  vast  pla- 
teaus and  stupendous  mountain -chains, — so  Africa  is  cha- 
racterised bj  its  immense  deserts,  which  unquestionably 
form  its  most  distinguishing  feature,  and  which — combined 
with  its  unbroken  coast-line  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  its 
climate — have  made  a  large  portion  of  its  interior  inac- 
cessible to  Europeans,  and  have  caused  our  knowledge  of  its 
geography  to  be  more  imperfect  than  that  of  any  other  of 
the  great  divisions  of  the  globe. 

No  volcanoes  are  known  to  occur  upon  the  continent  of 
Africa,  but  there  are  several  upon  its  islands. 

(601.)  Rivers. — The  most  considerable  river  of  Africa  is 
the  Nile,  which  carries  off  the  waters  from  the  northern  and 
western  side  of  the  plateau  and  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  and 
discharges  itself  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  Nile  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  great  streams  which  unite  in 
latitude  15°  4CP  (near  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Khartoum 
is  situated) ;  the  more  eastern  of  these  is  called  the  Bahr- 
el-Azrek  (Blue  River),  or  River  Abai,  while  the  western 
arm  is  known  as  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  (or  White  River).  The 
White  Nile  probably  draws  its  waters  from  a  more  distant 
source  than  the  Blue  Nile,  but  the  latter  exhibits  a  greater 
breadth  and  volume  of  water  immediately  above  the  point 
of  junction,  and  has  been  generally  regarded  as  the  proper 
channel  of  the  Nile. 

The  source  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Blae  Nile,  is  in  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia,  at  an  elevation  of  8700  feet  above  the  sea  ;  a  short  distance 
below,  it  passes  through  the  lake  of  Tzana  or  Dembca,  at  an  elevation  of 
6270  feet.  The  total  length  of  the  Nile  by  this  arm  is  about  2600  miles. 
The  White  Nile,  or  Bahr-el-Abiad,  draws  its  waters  from  a  more  sonthom 
region.  The  source  of  this  stream  has  not  yet  been  visited  by  Euro- 
peans, but  its  course  has  been  traced  upwards  to  within  four  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  there  is  some  probabilty  that  it  rises  to  the 
southward  of  the  equator.  The  total  length  of  the  Nile  will  thus  pro- 
bably be  found  not  much  short  of  3000  miles.  But  the  basin  of  the 
Nile  is  of  limited  extent ;  below  the  confluence  of  the  Blue  and  White 
Bivers,  the  Nile  heui  only  one  important  tributary — the  Atbara,  or  Ta- 
cazze,  from  the  junction  of  which  it  flows  onwards  to  the  Mediterranean 
through  a  course  of  more  than  fourteen  hundred  miles  without  being 
increased  by  the  waters  of  a  single  affluent. 

About  120  miles  above  its  mouth  the  Nile  divides  into  two  branches, 
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which  enclose  hetween  them  a  considerable  delta ;  the  western  of  these 
is  distinguished  as  the  Bosetta,  and  the  eastern  as  the  Damietta  branch, 
from  the  towns  sitnated  upon  their  respective  channels,  near  the  points 
where  they  discharge  their  waters  into  the  sea.  Through  the  middle  and 
lower  portions  of  its  course  the  Nile  flows  in  a  narrow  valley,  enclosed  on 
either  hand  by  steep  rocks  :  the  width  of  this  valley  varies  from  one  or 
two  miles  in  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt  to  as  much  as  ten  or  twelve  miles 
lower  down  the  stream.  Towards  the  head  of  the  delta  the  mountains 
on  either  side  terminate,  and  Lower  Egypt  consists  of  a  wide  and  open 
plain. 

At  Khartoum,  where  the  tvro  great  arms  of  the  Nile  unite,  the  breadth 
of  the  White  River  varies,  with  the  seasons,  from  1400  to  1800  feet.  The 
Blue  River  has  a  broader  channel,  and  brings  down  a  greater  body  of 
water.  In  Upper  Egypt  the  breadth  of  the  single  channel  varies 
between  two  and  three  thousand  feet.  The  two  arms  into  which  it 
divides  at  the  head  of  the  delta  have  less  breadth  and  depth  of  channel 
than  the  single  and  undivided  stream,  but  throughout  the  middle  and 
lower  parts  of  its  course  the  Nile  is  generally  a  broad,  deep,  and  navigable 
river. 

In  the  middle  part  of  its  course  (that  lying  through  Nubia),  the  bed  of 
the  Nile  is  at  several  places  crossed  by  chains  of  rocks,  which  partially 
interrupt  its  course.  These  are  commonly  called  the  **  Cataracts  of  the 
Nile  ;"  but  they  are  really  only  rapids,  in  which  there  is  no  considerable 
fall,  though  the  stream  is  divided  by  the  rocks  into  several  narrow 
channeb,  through  which  the  waters  rush  with  accelerated  velocity,  form- 
ing numerous  eddies  and  whirlpools  in  their  course.  There  are  six  of 
these  so-called  "  cataracts,"  the  iirst  of  which  (in  ascending  the  stream) 
occurs  at  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt.  But  when  the  Nile  is  at  its 
height,  during  its  annual  inundation,  the  cataracts  almost  disappear,  and 
it  is  said  that  they  might  then  be  all  safely  passed  in  a  steamer  of  light 
draught. 

The  periodical  rise  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  is  more  fully  referred  to  in 
the  account  of  Egypt. 

(602.)  The  Nile  is  the  only  considerable  river  which  enters  the  Medi- 
terranean sea  from  the  shores  of  Africa.  The  streams  which  flow  from 
the  mountains  of  the  Atlas  system  are  numerous,  but  of  short  courses  ; 
among  the  principal  are  the  Mejerdah,  Roumel,  Shellif,  and  Mnlwia, 
falling  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Sebou,  Oom-er-begh,  and  Tensift, 
into  the  Atlantic :  but  the  longest  of  these  does  not  exceed  250  miles,  and 
their  volume  of  water  is  trifling,  except  during  the  continuance  of  the 
rainy  season. 

(603.)  Upon  the  west  coasts  of  Africa  the  principal  rivers 
are  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Bokelle, 
the  Volta,  the  Quorra,  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  the  Coanza^  and 
the  Gariep  or  (>ange. 

The  Senegal  (900  miles),  and  the  Gambia  (650  miles),  both  flow  in  a 
westerly  direction,  and  draw  their  water  from  the  high  tract  which  has 
been  mentioned  as  adjoining  the  western  extremity  of  the  Kong  Moan- 
tains  (Art.  597).    The  Quorra  originates  on  the  opposite  side  of  th^ 
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tame  moontein-regioii,  and  flovrg  to  the  nortii-eaitvard.  Bodi  thfl 
Senegal  and  the  Gambia  are  navigable  rivenL 

The  Qnorra  (or  Niger),  which  hac  for  the  mott  part  an  easteriy  course, 
benda  gradnaily  to  the  southward,  and,  passing  tluroagh  a  wide  opening 
in  the  chain  of  the  Kong  Mountains,  enters  thi  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  by  several  months.  Its  length  of  comae  is  perha}>8 
about  2300  miles  :  above  tlie  place  of  its  passage  through  the  Kong 
Mountains  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Chadda,  a  broad  and  deep  tribu- 
taxy,  which  bears  higher  up  the  name  of  the  Benne.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  Quorra  is  called  the  Joli-ba  (or  great  river)  :  it  passes  trough 
the  large  lake  of  Dibbie  towards  the  middle  part  of  its  course. 

The  Gariep  or  Orange  Biver^  in  the  southern  part  of  A&ica,  has  a 
length  of  upwards  of  1000  miles.  Upon  the  south  coast  of  Africa  are 
the  Gauritz,  Camtoos,  Great  Fish,  Keiskamma,  and  other  rivers,  aU  oi 
inconsiderable  magnitude. 

(604.)  The  principal  river  upon  the  eastern  side  of  Afiica  is  the 
Zambesi^  which  brings  down  a  great  volume  of  water,  and  is  said  to  be 
navigable  for  boats  through  a  distance  of  more  tlum  900  miles.  The 
Limpopo,  Lufiji,  Oji,  Jubb,  and  other  rivers  of  the  eastern  coast,  have 
not  been  explored  by  Eurc^ans,  and  are  little  known. 

(605.)  ZoA^f.o— The  largest  body  of  inland  water  known 
in  Africa  is  Lake  Chady  which  lies  in  the  most  central  part 
of  the  continent,  and  is  several  thousand  square  miles  in 
area.  The  surface  of  Lake  Chad  is  850  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Its  extent  varies  with  the  seasons,  and  during 
periods  of  drought  it  is  sometimes  almost  wholly  dried  up. 
Its  average  depth  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  and  its  waters 
are  fresh  and  clear.  The  river  Shary  enters  the  lake  from 
the  southward :  the  Yeou  on  its  western  side. 

Lake  IHbbie,  through  which  the  Quorra  passes,  and  Lake 
Tzana,  or  Dembea,  in  Abyssinia,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned ;  the  latter  of  these  has  an  area  of  1400  square  miles. 
The  salt  lake  of  Assal,  also  in  Abyssinia,  and  near  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  is  depressed  570  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

There  are  several  lakes  among  the  region  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains,  but  they  are  mostly  shallow  and  impregnated 
with  salt,  and  in  some  of  them  the  water  becomes  entirelj 
evaporated  during  the  dry  season.  The  Lake  of  Keroun, 
in  Egypt  (about  130  square  miles),  is  connected  with  the 
channel  of  the  Nile,  from  which  it  derives  its  waters. 

There  are  some  large  lakes  in  the  southern  half  of  Africa ;  probably 
the  most  considerable  is  that  called  by  the  natives  N'ycuai,  or  **  the  Sea,** 
which  lies  in  the  direction  of  north-west  and  south-east,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  between  four  and  five  hundred  miles  In  length  :  it  is  a  fresh-water 
lalee,  and  contains  numerous  islands.  A  large  lake,  called  NganU  (or  **  Uie 


Great  Water"),  has  within  Eecent  jean  been  dtscoTeved  on  tbe  taU^ 
land  of  the  interior,  between  tbe  paiidlelB  of  20^  and  21°  a.,  ^nd  lying  at 
nn  elevation  of  2800  feet  above  tiie  sea.  A  fine  river  called  the  Zouga, 
firom  200  to  300  jaxds  broad*  flows  out  of  the  lake  to  the  eaatwwEd. 

(606.)  Islands.  •^—JJ-pon  the  western  side  of  Africa  Are 
Madeira ;  the  Canary  Islands  $  the  Gape  Yerde  Islands ; 
Pemando  Fo,  Prijaees  Island,  St  Thomas,  and  Annobon^ 
Ascension ;  St.  H^ena ;  and  the  archipelago  of  Tristan 
d'Acunha; — all  of  which  lie  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  the  eastward  of  the  continent,  are 
Madagascar,  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  the  Comoro  Islands,  the 
Amirante  Islands,  the  Seychelle  Islands,  and  Socotra. 

A  few  small  islands  lie  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  a  short 
distance  from  the  African  coasts :  among  them  are  Jerbah, 
and  the  Kerkenah  Islands,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cabes ;  with  the 
islets  of  Lampedusa,  Linosa,  and  Pantellaria,  in  the  cliannel 
lying  between  tbe  coAst  <^  Africa  and  tbe  island  of  Sicily. 

Madagasear,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  world,  con- 
tains high  chains  of  mountains  in  the  interior,  with  an  ex- 
tensive belt  of  lowland  round  the  coast :  it  is  watered  by 
numerous  rivers,  some  of  them  of  considerable  magnitude. 

(607.)  Climate. — The  climate  of  Africa  is  generally  hot 
and  dry,  and  nearly  every  part  of  this  continent  has  a  higher 
temperature  than  other  parts  of  the  globe  in  similar  lati- 
tudes. This  is  owing  to  its  vast  and  continuous  breadth  of 
land,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  to  the  im- 
mense extent  of  its  deserts,  from  the  arid  surface  of  which 
the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  is  reflected  with  intense  power. 

The  region  of  highest  sutamer  temperature  in  this  continent  (and  in- 
deed in  the  whole  world)  is  found  in  a  tract  which  extends  through  the 
central  portion  of  the  SaiiarA>  and  across  the  deserts  lying  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.    The  opposite  (or  Asiatic)  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  and  the  C4>nntries  bordering 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  included  within  the  same  circle  of  intense  heat. 
Tbe  higheat  winter  temperatures  are  comprehended  within  a  belt  which 
stretches  across  the  central  regions  of  Africa,  extending  to  some  degrees 
upon  either  side  of  the  equatori  and  including  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  part  of  the  adjacent  coast  of  Senegambia.     But 
the  differences  of  summer  and  winter  temperature  are  experienced  to  a 
Ie«6  extent  in  this  continent  than  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  and  the  de- 
viafion  of  its  isothermals  from  the  direction  of  the  parallels  is  by  no 
means  60  great  as  that  of  similar  lines  drawn  across  countries  in  higher 
latitudes. 

The  most  intense  degree  of  heat  is  experienced  in  the  Sahara,  the 
thermometer  frequently  rising  (in  the  shade)  to  1 13^,  and  sometimes 
exhibiting  even  a  still  higher  temperature.    The  elixpate  of  the  norther^ 
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coasts  of  Africa  does  not  diflfer  very  materiaHj  from  that  of  the  ccnmtnes 
bordering  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  though  exMbitiD^ 
a  somewhat  greater  degree  of  heat.  Algiers  has  a  mean  annnal  he^  or 
64°,  with  a  summer  temperatnre  of  74%  and  a  winter  of  54?.  Tnuli, 
further  to  the  eastward,  has  a  mean  summer  heat  of  83%  a  winter  of  M^r, 
and  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  68^*7.  At  Cairo,  on  the  bsuiks  oi 
the  Nile,  the  mean  of  sunmier  is  85%  of  winter  58^,  and  of  the  rear  7^ : 
— the  average  heat,  and  also  the  amount  of  difference  between  the 
extremes,  thus  becoming  greater  in  proceeding  eastward,  and  in  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  region  of  highest  temperatoie. 

At  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  naean  temperatnre 
of  the  year  is  79%  and  there  is  only  a  difference  of  5^  between  liie 
hottest  and  coldest  months,  —  in  the  former  the  thermometer  showing  a 
mean  of  82%  and  in  the  latter  of  77^.  Cape  Town,  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  continent,  and  within  the  temperate  zone^  has  a  mean 
temperature  of  60^*7,  with  a  summer  of  67°,  and  a  winter  of  54^. 

But  the  prominent  feature  of  African  climates  is  the  diyision  of  the 
year  into  the  dry  and  the  rainy  seasons,  which  succeed  one  another  with 
undeyiating  regularity.  Within  the  tropics  the  rains  follow  the  course 
of  the  sun,  and  the  rainy  season  occurs  within  either  half  of  the  torrid 
zone  as  that  limiinary  approaches  the  zenith.  Upon  the  north  ade  of 
the  equator,  the  tropical  rains  extend  to  about  the  1 6th  degree  of  latitude 
along  the  southern  borders  of  the  Sahara,  and  frirther  eastward,  in  Nu- 
bia, they  are  experienced  as  far  north  as  the  18th  paralleL  Bnt  towards 
the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  Africa,  beyond  the  tropics,  the 
rains  fall  in  either  hemisphere  at  the  period  when  the  sun  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  equator,  or  in  the  winter  of  those  latitudes. 

The  extra-tropical  rains  of  Northern  Africa  begin  at  abont  the  27th 
or  28th  parallel,  and  water  the  country  which  extends  thence  northward 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  space  included  between  the 
limits  of  the  tropical  rains  and  those  of  the  northern  coast,  —  that  is, 
between  the  16th  and  28th  parallels  (including  the  greater  part  of  the 
Sahara) — scarcely  any  rain  falls.  Very  little  falls  in  Egypt, — some- 
times none  for  several  years  in  succession  in  Upper  Egypt,  though  in 
Lower  Egypt  there  are  generally  from  thirty  to  forty  days  in  the  year 
upon  which  a  little  rain  occurs. 

Along  the  eastern  and  western  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  south  of  the 
equator,  the  regular  succession  of  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons  is  experi- 
enced,— excepting  on  the  west  coast  between  the  parallels  of  18°  and 
28®  (s.  lat),  which  are  perfectly  arid.  Within  the  Cape  Colony  the 
rains  are  often  deficient  and  irregular,  and  in  the  tracts  bordering  on 
the  Great  Karroo  there  is  generally  a  great  scarcity  of  moisture. 

The  climate  of  tropical  Africa  has  been  found  more  unhealthy  to 
Europeans  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  This  is  especi- 
ally the  case  with  the  western  coasts,  where  the  most  deadly  fevers 
prevail,  and  the  strongest  constitutions  are  not  proof  against  the  pestilen- 
tial influences  of  the  moist  and  heated  atmosphere.  Many  parts  of  the 
eastern  coast  appear  to  be  scarcely  less  insalubrious,  though  on  ascending 
from  the  low  shores  towards  the  higher  regions  of  the  interior  a  cooler 
and  healthier  climate  is  found. 

Upon  the  coasts  of  Senegambia  and  Guinea  the  winds  known  as  land 
-a  breezes  prevail    These  are  owing  to  the  different  twnperaturea 
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of  the  air  over  the  land  and  the  sea  respectively,  and  to  the  greater  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  former  acquires  or  parts  with  its  heat  than  the 
latter.  Daring  the  day-time  the  air  over  the  land  becomes  intensely 
heated,  and  as  it  rises  (from  its  rarefaction  and  consequent  lightness)  into 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  a  cooling  breeze  sets  in  ^om  the 
sea  towards  the  latter  portion  of  the  day — generally  within  an  hour  or 
two  of  sunset.  During  the  night,  the  land  rapidly  parts  with  its  heat, 
and  the  air  above  it  becomes  in  consequence  relatively  cooler  than  that 
over  the  sea;  hence  the  latter  has  a  tendency  to  rise,  and  towards  the 
mommg  a  wind  blows  o^the  shore — that  is,  a  land  breeze,  which  con- 
tinues until  the  sun  again  begins  to  manifest  his  heating  power.*  These 
alternate  land  and  sea  breezes  render  the  air  comparatively  cool  and  re- 
freshing during  the  mornings  and  evenings  :  but  before  the  intense  heat 
of  the  mid-day  sun  all  nature  droops  as  in  absolute  exhaustion,  the 
sounds  of  birds  and  beasts  are  alike  hushed,  and  the  wild  animals  retire 
into  the  deepest  solitudes  of  their  forests  or  jungles  ;  while  man  is 
scarcely  able  to  support  the  languor  which  creeps  over  his  frame,  and 
deadens  his  vital  powers. 

The  hot  winds  of  the  African  desert  have  been  already  referred  to 
(Art.  598).  An  intensely  heated  and  dry  wind  called  the  Harmattan, 
which  comes  from  the  eastward  and  has  its  origin  in  the  Sahara,  some- 
times blows  over  the  coasts  of  Senegambia  and  Guinea,  and  prevails  for 
several  days  together.  Throughout  tropical  Africa  the  setting  in  of  the 
rainy  season  is  accompanied  by  violent  tornadoes,  with  tremendous  storms 
of  thunder  and  lightning. 

NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS  OP  AFRICA. 

(608.)  Minerals. — Gold  is  the  characteristic  produce  of  this  continent, 
and  is  found  in  the  plains  of  Central  Africa,  and  also  upon  both  the 
western  and  the  eastern  coasts.  Some  of  the  mountains  in  the  western 
part  of  Soudan,  between  the  head- waters  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Quorra, 
are  rich  in  this  metal,  which  is  thence  washed  down  with  the  sands  of 
the  rivers.  A  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  (lying  along  the  gulf  of  that 
name),  is  distinguished  as  the  Gold  Coast,  owing  to  the  abundant  supply 
of  the  precious  commodity  furnished  by  the  mountains  which  form  its  in- 
land border  ;  in  many  places  on  this  coast  small  quantities  of  gold 
dust  may  be  obtained  by  agitating  the  earth  with  water. 

Upon  the  east  side  of  Africa,  gold  dust  is  obtained  on  the  coast  of  Mo- 
zambique, and  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  river  Zambesi,  where  it 
is  found  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior ;  it  is  also  said  to  occur  in  the 
high  tracts  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia. 

Silver,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  are  found  in  most  of  the  mountainous 
districts  of  this  continent,  but  none  of  them  are  worked  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  Copper  ore  abounds  in  some  parts  of  the  Atlas  region, 
to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Morocco,  and  elsewhere  ;  it  also  occurs  in 
South  Afirica,  to  the  northward  of  the  Orange  River.  Copper,  iron,  and 
other  metals,  occur  in  the  Egyptian  desert,  between  the  Nile  and  the 


*  The  land  and  sea  breezes  are  not  peculiar  to  Africa,  but  prevail 
upon  the  coasts  of  most  countries  within  or  adjacent  to  the  tropics,  as 
upon  the  shores  of  India  IknaSlf  and  elsewhere. 
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Bed  Sea,  and  were  woi^d  by  the  anciente.     Copper  is  also  abnndaat 
on  the  Upper  Zambesi,  and  upon  the  western  coast  to  the  southward  of 
the  equator. 
Iron  is  found  among  the  ranges  of  Mount  Atlas,  in  Abyssinia,  and  in 

rrts  both  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa ;  the  soil  of  the  Great  Kanoo, 
the  latter  region,  is  largely  impregnated  with  this  ore. 

Bot  salt  is  one  of  die  most  Taluable  of  the  minerals  found  in  Africa, 
and  is  widely  diffused  over  all  its  more  sterile  portions,  especially  in  the 
western  half  of  the  Sahara.  It  is,  indeed,  wanting  in  the  plains  of 
Central  Africa,  btit  is  brought  from  the  neighbouring  desert  fay  the 
native  traders.  The  numerous  salt-water  lakes  amidst  the  southern 
Talleys  of  the  Atlas,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  oontinent,  suj^y 
abundance  of  this  mineral  by  CTaporation,  which  goes  on  rapidly  under 
the  influence  of  an  African  sun.  Abundant  saline  deposits  (ooosiBting 
of  nitrate  of  potash  and  soda)  have  been  found  near  liie  iniet  of  Angia 
Pequeaa,  upon  the  west  coast  of  South  Africa  (lat.  26°  4(y  a.). 

(609.)  Vegetatitm*  — The  morthern,  eqmaiorial,  and  touihem  iggious  of 
this  division  of  the  globe  are  the  seats  of  distinct  forma  of  vegetabb 
life. 

In  northera  Africa,  the  plants  found  growing  among  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  Atlas  region  differ  but  little  from  those  of  die  Spaniah  and 
Italian  coasts,  on  the  opposite  shares  of  the  Mediterranean  (Art.  68). 
Wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  maaae,  together  with  the  wild  olive,  orange, 
leuMm,  fig,  pomegranate,  vine,  castor-oil  plant,  and  carob-trect  all 
flourish  ;  besides  a  vast  number  of  other  fruiti^  including  the  almond, 
the  mulberry,  the  melon,  and  the  lotus-plant  The  cork-tree,  the 
cypress,  and  numerous  oaks,  grow  upon  the  sides  of  the  Atlas,  and 
several  species  of  palms  occur  here  (as  indeed  over  the  whole  of  Africa, 
with  the  exception  of  its  most  southern  extremity).  The  date-palm 
grows  on  the  shores  of  the  Meditenranean,  but  yields  its  finest  pro- 
dace  upon  the  southern  and  western  slopes  of  the  Atlas,  which  are  its 
proper  region. 

In  ad(Ution  to  the  plants  above  enumerated,  those  parts  of  Egypt 
which  are  watered  by  the  Nile  supply  the  cotton-plant  and  the  sugar- 
cane, besides  coffee,  tobacco,  and  indigo.  In  ascending  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  through  Upper  £gypt  and  Nubia,  there  are  found  numerous 
acacias  (or  gum-producing  trees),  cassias,  tamarisks,  and  mimosas  ; 
besides  die  thitm  (or  branched)  palm,  together  with  the  date-palm  and 
others  of  this  fiunily.  The  coffee  plant  grows  wild  in  Abyssinia, 
the  highlands  of  which  are  its  original  and  native  seat,  and  the  forests 
of  that  countiy  contain  numerous  groves  of  sycamores,  acacias,  and 
cassias. 

The  immense  region  of  the  Sahara,  which  intervenes  between  Nordiem 
Africa  and  the  feitUe  plains  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  though  not 
altogether  destitute  of  vegetation,  possesses  but  a  limited  variety  of 
plants,  consisting  of  a  few  prickly  shrubs,  berries,  and  grases.  But 
wherever,  throughout  the  desert,  a  perennial  supply  of  water  occurs,  the 
date-palm  is  found  to  floorish,  and  this  tree  —  with  its  tall  and  graoeful 
stem,  its  tapering  leaves,  and  its  abundant  supply  of  fruit, — imparts  to 
the  oases  of  the  African  wilderness  their  most  striking  and  attractiTe 
feature.    To  the  southward  of  the  desert,  however,  the  date-palm  gra- 
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doaUy  disappears,  and  totally  new  fonns  of  life  mark  the  TQgetatton  of 
the  strictly  equatorial  regions  of  Africa. 

(610.)  Forest-trees  of  vast  size  are  found  both  in  the  interior  "pLaio^ 
of  Central  Africa  and  upon  the  tropical  regions  of  the  western  and- 
eastern  coasts.  The  most  striking  among  them  is  the  gigantic  Adcauonia^ 
or  baobab^  which  yields  the  fruit  called  monkey-bread,  extensiyely  used  aa 
food  by  the  natives  of  Senegambia.  This  tree,  though  rarely  exceeding 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  height,  has  in  some  cases  a  trunk  more  than  thirty 
feet  in  diameter, — bearing  a  large,  bushy,  and  umbrella-shaped  head, 
—  and,  like  the  dragon's  blood  tree  of  the  Canary  Islands,  flourishes 
through  the- growth  of  perhaps  not  less  than  a  thousand  years. 

Among  the  numerous  palms  of  this  part  of  Africa,  one  of  the  most 
raluable  is  that  known  to  botanists  as  the  elais  ffuineensis,  which 
ftimishes  the  palm  oil  of  commerce,  and  which  is  found  in  abundance 
on  the  coasts  of  Goinea.  Vast  forests  of  gum-trees  (including  that 
which  yields  the  copal-gum  or  varnish)  flourish  on  the  coasts  of  Westera 
Africa,  together  with  an  immense  multitude  of  ornamental  and  dye- 
woods,  as  cam-wood,  ebony,  and  others,  besides  the  African  teak  and 
rarious  hard-woods  of  durable  qualities. 

Numerous  fruits  and  esculent  roots  supply  in  equatorial  Africa  the 
place  of  the  cereals  of  the  temperate  zone  ;  among  them  are  the  cassava, 
yam,  groimd-nut»  papaw,  banana,  tamarind,  cocoa-nut,  pine-apple,  and 
many  species  unknown  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  AnK>ngst  the  fruits  of 
Central  Africa  is  the  shea  or  butter<tree,  the  kernel  of  which  yields  a 
kind  of  butter  that  keeps  sweet  for  a  long  period  without  the  aid  of  salt. 
Maize  is  grown  in  tropical  Africa  to  some  extent,  and  the  sugar-cane, 
with  cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo,  are  all  capable  of  flourishing  in  these, 
regions.  Several  of  Uie  plants  above  enumerated,  however,  are  common 
to  Africa  with  other  divisions  of  the  globe,  as  the  maize,  cassava,  and 
pine-apple,  which  belonged  originally  to  America,  and  the  tamarind,, 
banana,  sugar-cane,  and  others,  which,  have  been  brought  from  the 
shores  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

The- extreme  eastern  region  of  Africa,  Ijing  to  the  southward  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aden,  is  distinguished  as  the  seat  of  numerous  balms,  gums,  and 
odoriferous  plants,  including  cassia,  cinnamon*,  myrrh,  frankincense,  and 
other  aromatics.  It  was  this  tract  of  country  that  supplied  in  ancient 
times  many  of  the  rich  materials  which  entered  so  largely  into  the 
commerce  of  the  Arabians. 

(611.)  The  native  forms  of  vegetable  life  which  distinguish  Southern 
Africa  are  heaths,  aloes,  crassulas,  euphorbias,  stapelias, — and  plants  in 
general  with  slender  wiry  roots  and  thick  fleshy  leaves,  such  as  thrive 
in  an  arid  soil,  and  derive  their  nourishment  rather  from  the  dews  than 
from  the  moisture  of  the  ground.  In  its  numerous  varieties  of  the 
heath  tribe, — many  of  them  distinguished  by  the  most  striking  beauty, — 
the  extreme  southern  part  of  Africa  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice. 
Bulbs  and  orchidaceous  plants  are  also  very  numerous. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  plants  and  flowers  found  in  the  neighbour- 


*  Of  a  different  species  from  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  whexkce  the 
cliief  supply  of  that*  spice  is  derived  at  the  present  day. 
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hood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  exhihit  fonns  and  colours  altogether 
ditferent  from  those  familiar  to  the  ejes  of  residents  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  and  their  beauty  and  yariety  alike  astonish  and  delight 
both  the  botanist  and  the  casual  observer.  Few  uf  these,  howeyer,  are 
of  much  utility  to  man,  and  the  native  grasses  are  generally  coarse,  and 
of  inferior  nutritive  quality  to  those  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe. 
Bat  wheat  and  other  grains,  together  with  the  vine  and  numerous  fruits, 
have  been  introduced  from  Europe  into  Southern  Africa,  and  are  now 
extensively  cultivated.  The  south-eastern  shores  of  the  continent,  in- 
cluding the  coast-district  of  Natal,  appear  particularly  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  cotton-plant. 

(612.)  Zoology.  —  Africa  abounds  in  all  the  higher  orders  of  animal 
life,  and  has  a  greater  number  of  mammalia  pecuUar  to  it  (that  is,  foond 
only  within  its  limits),  than  any  other  division  of  the  globe, — surpassinj; 
even  Asia  in  regard  to  this  department  of  the  natural  kingdom.  Indeed 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  mammalia  known  to 
naturalists  occur  in  this  continent,  and,  of  these,  fewer  than  a  sixth  part 
are  common  to  Africa  and  the  other  continents.  It  is  in  the  carni- 
vorous, ruminating,  pachydermatous,  and  quadrumanous  orders  that  the 
zoology  of  Africa  is  more  especially  rich. 

Among  the  beasts  of  prey  are  the  lion,  panther,  leopard,  wolf,  fox, 
jackal,  and  hyena.  Three  varieties  of  the  lion  occur — that  of  Baibaiy 
(or  Northern  Africa),  of  the  countries  on  the  Senegal,  and  in  the  neigfa« 
bourhood  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  tiger  does  not  occur  in  Africa,  nor 
have  any  bears  been  found.  Of  the  hyena  there  are  two  species,  one  of 
which — the  spotted  hyena — inhabits  Southern  Africa,  while  the  striped 
hyena  is  a  native  of  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  continent,  and  ex- 
tends  his  range  from  Abyssinia  and  Barbary  into  Persia  and  other 
countries  of  Western  Asia.  The  wolf  and  the  jackal  belong  chiefly  to 
the  northern  regions  of  this  continent  The  civet  is  found  in  most 
parts  of  Africa,  and  is  reared  by  the  natives  for  the  sake  of  its  perfume. 
The  ichneumon  is  also  numerously  distributed,  and  one  species  freqoents 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  where  it  renders  service  to  man  by  destroying  the 
eggs  of  the  crocodile  and  other  reptiles. 

Among  the  ruminating  animals  are  no  less  than  sixty  species  of  the 
antelope  kind,  which  Is  especially  abundant  in  Southern  Africa.  T*he 
camelopard  or  giraffe  is  peculiar  to  this  continent,  and  ranges  from  the 
banks  of  the  Gariep  to  the  southern  borders  of  the  Sahara,  bat  is  not 
found  upon  the  western  coasts.  Several  species  of  buffalo  occur  in  a 
wild  state,  and  are  most  abundant  within  the  outlying  districts  of  the 
Cape  Colony.  Sheep  and  goats  abound  in  most  parts  of  Africa,  but  are 
probably  not  indigenous  ;  both  in  Barbary  and  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope — at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  continent — are  fonnd  sheep 
with  broad  fat  tails,  so  large  as  sometimes  to  weigh  from  ten  to  thirty 
pounds.  The  camel  of  Africa  is  found  all  oyer  its  northern  and  central 
regions. 

Of  the  pachydermata,  or  thick-skinned  animals,  the  most  characteristic 
are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus.  The  elephant  is  found 
dispersed,  in  inmiense  herds  of  from  one  to  three  hundred,  all  over  the 
wooded  regions  of  Centriil  and  Southern  Africa,  and  the  rhinoceros  fre- 
quents principally  the  same  localities.  The  ivory  supplied  by  the  tusks  of 
the  former  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  native  products  of  this  quarttf  of 
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the  globe.    The  rhinoceros  is  valaed  chiefly  for  its  hide,  which  is  made 
into  shields  and  harness. 

The  hippopotamos  is  found  in  the  apper  part  of  the  Nile  valley,  and  in 
all  the  lakes  and  rivers  to  the  soathward  of  the  Great  Desert — including 
the  Senega],  the  Gambia,  the  Congo,  and  the  Gariep.  This  animal  is 
peculiar  to  Africa :  its  teeth  consist  of  the  finest  ivory,  for  the  sake  of 
which  it  is  hunted  by  the  Cape  colonists,  who  likewise  consume  as  food 
some  portions  of  its  flesh. 

The  wild  boar  is  found  in  some  parts  of  Africa :  the  zebra,  dow,  and 
quagga  (all  three  peculiar  to  this  continent),  abound  in  its  central  and 
southern  regions,  particularly  in  the  arid  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  river  Gariep. 

Of  the  African  quadrumana,  monkeys,  baboons,  apes,  and  lemurs, 
abound  in  the  forests  throughout  every  part  of  the  continent,  and  the 
chimpanzee  of  the  western  coasts  (which  is  found  fh>m  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sierra  Leone  to  the  10th  parallel  of  s.  latitude)  makes  a  still  nearer 
approach  to  the  human  form  than  the  ourang-ontang  of  South-Eastem 
Asia. 

Bats  are  numerous  in  Africa,  and  most  of  the  species  inhabiting  this 
continent  are  peculiar  to  it  The  rodentia  (or  gnawing  animals)  are  also 
for  the  most  part  of  peculiar  species ;  among  them  are  hares,  rabbits, 
jerboas,  squirrels,  rats,  and  mice. 

Among  birds,  the  ostrich  is  confined  to  Africa,  but  ranges  from  its 
southern  extremity  to  the  northern  borders  of  the  Great  Desert.  Its 
feathers  fonn  a  highly-valued  article  of  traffic,  and  the  bird  is  domesticated 
in  many  parts  of  Africa  for  the  sake  of  procuring  these  free  from  injury. 
The  vulture  (of  which  two  species  occur — one  in  Northern  Africa,  and  the 
other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape)  serves  here,  as  elsewhere,  to 
preserve  the  air  from  impurity,  by  feeding  on  the  carcases  of  animals,  and 
divides  with  the  hyena  the  office  of  scavenger.  The  owl,  falcon,  and 
eagle,  are  also  enumerated  amongst  the  African  birds  of  prey.  Of 
gallinaceous  birds  Africa  possesses  only  the  guinea-fowl ;  but  the  domestic 
poultry  are  numerously  reared,  though  not  indigenous. 

The  woods  of  tropical  Africa  abound  in  numberless  varieties  of  parrots 
and  parroquet^  besides  many  other  birds  of  bright  and  gaudy  plumage, — 
as  the  beautiful  sun-birds  (which  inhabit  the  western  coasts,  and  are 
scarcely  larger  than  the  humming  bu:ds  of  America),  together  with  the 
golden-coloured  orioles,  crested  hoopoes,  bee-eaters,  and  others.  The 
honey-suckers,  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  feed  entirely  upon  the  nectar  or  saccharine  juice  of  the  proteas 
and  similar  plants.  The  sun-birds  also  occur  in  Southern  Africa,  and 
rival  those  of  India  and  the  Gambia  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours. 

Lizards,  serpents,  and  reptiles  of  every  description,  abound  in  Africa 
But  many  of  these,  though  noxious  to  the  presence  of  man,  really  render 
him  service  by  preying  upon  the  smaller  varieties  of  animal  life,  including 
the  numberless  insects  with  which  this  part  of  the  globe  abounds. 
Thus  the  lizard  attacks  all  kinds  of  insects,  and  in  many  cases  the  rats 
fall  a  prey  to  the  snake,  which  sometimes  even  penetrates  in  their  pursuit 
the  thatch  with  which  the  houses  are  covered.  The  crocodile  inhabits  all 
the  large  rivers  of  tropical  Africa,  and  is  abundant  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  Nile.  The  huge  python,  sometimes  twenty-two  feet  in  length 
(though  inferior  in  size  to  the  boa  of  the  New  World),  is  found  in  *' 
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8wamp8  ind  morusefl  of  the  western  coast,  and  some  species  of  the 
cobra  (or  hooded  snake)  occur,— chiefly  in  Sonthem  Africa  and  on 
the  shores  of  Ouinea. 

Sereral  varieties  of  the  serpent  tribe  inhabit  Egypt,-— among  them  the 
asp ;  the  jugglers  of  that  country,  Uke  those  of  JMia,  practise  serpent- 
charming  as  a  profession,  and  perform  astoaishing  (bate  with  the  reptiles 
whom  thej  have  subdued  to  their  skflL 

Insects  abound,  both  in  species  and  as  individuals ;  softiong  them  is  the 
locust,  which  at  intervals  ravages  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent. 
But  the  termites  (or  ufhite  oiUm)  of  Western  Africa  SBO  the  most 
celebrated  members  of  the  insect-family,  and  effect  the  most  extraordinan' 
destruction  of  furniture,  books,  clothes,  food,  and  everything  that  comes 
in  their  way.  They  build  for  themselves  pyraBildal  or  oonical  nests, 
firmly  cemented  together,  and  divided  into  severtd  apartments,— ^^o  large 
that  at  first  sight  they  appear  in  the  distance  like  llie  villages  of  the 
natives.  Both  the  bee  and  wasp  are  numerously  distribntedly  but  the  bee 
has  not  been  domesticated  by  any  of  the  native  peof^e  of  this  continent; 
it  is,  however,  numerously  reared  by  the  Arabs  in  Northern  Africa. 

(613.)  InhahitanU. —  The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
Africa  consist  of  Negro  nations,  who  inhabit  all  the  interior 
of  this  continent  to  the  southward  of  the  Great  I>esert,  to- 
gether with  the  western  coasts  from  the  banks  of  the  Sene- 
gal to  the  16th  parallel  of  south  latitudie>  and  also  a  great 
part  of  the  eastern  coasts. 

The  general  features  of  the  Negro  variety  <^  the  human 
family  are— the  eyes  and  skin  black ;  the  hadr  black  and 
woolly ;  the  forehead  low  and  slanting ;  the  nose  broad,  flat, 
and  thick ;  the  lips  thick ;  the  cheek-bones  prominent,  and 
the  jaws  narrow  and  projecting ;  the  pahns  of  the  hands, 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  flat ;  and  the  forms  of  the  arms 
and  lower  extremities  clumsy  and  ungracefal.  But  these 
characteristics  of  the  Negro  type  are  not  equally  marked 
throughout,  —  some  of  the  Negro  nations  possessing  them 
only  in  a  very  modified  degree  as  compared  with  others  in 
whom  they  are  more  strikingly  indicated.  Indeed  the  va- 
rieties among  the  Negro  race  are  probably  quite  as  nume- 
rous as  those  among  the  Hindoos,  or  any  other  of  the  great 
families  of  mankind,  and  extend  to  differences  of  language, 
as  well  as  of  appearance,  dress^  and  manners. 

In  stature  and  physical  strength  the  Kegro  is  equal  to  the  European, 
and  in  the  latter  respect  is  certainly  superior  to  any  of  the  native  races 
of  either  the  Asiatic  or  American  continents  His  intellectual  capacity 
has  been  open  to  greater  question,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  high 
standard  of  mental  cultivation  to  which  many  indiridnals  of  the  purest 
Neirro  blood  have  attained,  and  at  the  present  time  Africa  exhibits  the 
%  pedectly  civilised  Negro  commtmity — that  of  Idberia— 
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tiie  memberg  of  which  consist  entirely  of  the  native  and  daik-colonred 
race  of  this  continent. 

Upon  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  Kegro  nations  are  found  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Zambesi  northward  ;  but  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  this  coasts  towards  Cape  Guardafoi,  is  inhabited  by  a  totally  dis- 
tinct people — the  Somauli — who  are  of  pastoral  habits.  How  far  the 
Negro  race  maj  extend  into  the  interior  of  the  southern  half  of  Africa  is 
unknown,  but  the  people  found  dwelling  on  the  eastern  outskirts  of  this 
elevated  region  are  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  nations  who  inhabit 
the  low  plains  of  the  coast. 

(614.)  The  inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa  embrace  three 
families  of  different  origin,  —  though  found  in  the  same  re- 
gion, and  in  some  degree  mixed  with  one  another :  these  are 
the  Berbers  (or  Kabyles),  the  Moors,  and  the  Arabs,  The 
first  and  second  of  these  are  confined  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  ranges  of  Mount  Atlas,  but  the  Arabs 
are  spread  over  all  the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  and 
(under  the  name  of  Fellatahs)  are  mixed  with  the  Negro 
nations  of  Central  Africa. 

The  Berbers  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants of  the  Atlas  region,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  name  oi  Barbary 
has  become  applied  to  this  territory.    The  Moors  are  a  mixed  people, 
descended  in  part  from  the  primitive  inhabitants,  and  in  part  from  the 
successive  conquerors  and  colonists  of  this  portion  of  the  Mediterra* 
nean  coasts.    The  original  seat  of  the  Arab  race  is  in  the  neighbouring 
continent  of  Asia,  whence  they  first  visited  Africa  as  conquerors,  under 
the  standard  of  the  early  Mohammedan  chieftains.    All  the  people  of 
^Northern  Africa  are  distinguished  by  a  light  brown  complexion  (but 
little  deeper  in  shade  than  that  of  the  native  of  the  southern  coasts  of 
Spain),  with  long  black  hair,  and  dark  eyes. 

The  Copts^  who  are  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  modem  Egypt,  are  a 
native  African  race,  and  are  the  genuine  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Xtlgyptians.  But  their  whole  number  does  not  exceed  150,000.  The 
distinguishing  features  of  the  Coptic  race  are  a  dusky  yellow  complexion, 
— -a  full  countenance — the  nose  nearly  straight,  with  broad  flat  nostrils 

the  lips  thick,  and  the  eyes  swollen  and  prominent — the  same,  indeed, 

^v^liich  are  rendered  familuu*  by  their  frequent  representation  upon  the 
a.iicient  Egyptian  monuments. 

The  people  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  include  several  distinct  races, 
wlio  are  mostly  intermediate  in  character  between  the  Arab  and  Negro 
t  jrpes,  though  each  of  them  possesses  distinguishing  features  of  its  own. 
Xl>e  Galla,  a  ferocions  people  who  dwell  in  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  have 
1.  l>rown  complexion,  with  long,  black  (and  partially  woolly)  hair. 

(615.)  The  two  principal  native  races  of  Southern  Africa 
i,x*6  the  Hottentots  and  the  Caffres,  The  former  of  these 
v'^re  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  thn 
j^sivL  of  the  rirer  Gariep:  they  are  naturally  amono" 
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most  degraded  members  of  the  human  family,  but  have  shown 
themselves  by  no  means  incapable  of  acquiring  the  habits 
and  usages  of  civilised  life.  The  colour  of  the  Hottentot  is 
a  dark  and  yellowish  brown ;  the  hair  short  and  firizzled, 
and  distributed  over  the  head  in  tufts ;  and  the  stature  on 
the  average  a  foot  shorter  than  that  of  Europeans.  The 
total  number  of  the  Hottentot  race^ — including  the  Griqaas, 
Koranas,  Namaquas,  Bosjesmans  (or  Bushmen),  and  other 
tribes  who  speak  the  Hottentot  language  — is  supposed  not 
to  exceed  160,000. 

The  Caffires,  who  adjoin  the  Hottentots  on  the  north  and  east,  and 
spread  along  the  sonth-eastern  coasts  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river  Zamhisi,  are  in  physical  characteristics  much  superior  to  their 
neighbours.  They  are  generally  well-made,  and  their  limbs  of  rounded 
form, — their  colour  a  deep  brown, — their  hur  short,  black,  and  eurlj, 
but  less  woolly  than  that  of  the  Negro, — and  their  whole  frame  mnscalar 
and  athletic.  The  Caffres  are  a  numerous  family,  and,  with  the  Zoolahs, 
Bechuanas,  Damaras,  and  other  tribes  speaking  dialects  of  the  same 
language,  amount  to  more  than  two  millions  of  people. 

(616.)  The  Arabic  is  the  most  widely  diffused  of  all  the  languages 
spoken  in  Africa,  and  is  understood  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over 
nearly  the  whole  continent  to  the  northward  of  the  equator.  But  this  is 
not  a  native  African  tongue. 

The  Mandingo  language  is  the  most  extensively  diffused  of  all  the 
native  dialects  of  Negro  Africa,  and  is  spoken  throughout  the  countries 
watered  by  the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  the  Quorra  (extending 
from  the  Mountains  of  Kong  to  the  southern  borders  of  the  Great 
Desert),  as  well  as  within  the  region  of  the  Upper  Senegal  and  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  Western  Coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra 
Leone. 

The  amount  of  the  population  of  Africa  is  merely  conjectural,  but  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  amount  to  not  less  than  a  hundred  millions.  This 
would  be  in  the  ratio  of  scarcely  more  than  eight  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile. 
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Mount  Atlas  (North  Africa)  ;  average  height  from  7000  to  9000  feet 
in  western  part,  from  3000  to  4000  feet  in  eastern  division :  — 

Height  of  sow- 
mlts,  in  feet- 
Miltsin  (lat.  310  IS',  N.  long.  70  M' W.) I1.4' 

Mountains  of  Abyssinia : 

^t^^ l^f°!I^  *>f  Semleo),  (la© atK  N.  lat.,  38©  24'  E.  Umg,}       '   '5?^ 
llountGewh(ioos6'N.Ut.,aeC'M'B.long.)      -  ,         -'       -    9,7^* 
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Egyptian  and  Nubian  Mountains  (along  west  coast  of  Bed  Sea),  from 

3000  to  4000  feet : 

Jebel  Lebuma  (lat.  94°  UMong.  SEP  3') 9,600 

Jebel  Gbnurib  (Ut.  28°  23') 6.000 

Bast  African  Mountains : 

KiIiinan4iaro  (3P  40*  S.  lat.).  perhaps  about           ....  20,000 

Kenia  <20S.  lat.),  perhaps  about       -          •          •                     •          .  20,000 

West  African  Mountains  : 

Sierra  Leone,  highest  point  about     ......  300O 

Kong,  (or  Kakunda)  Mountnins,  trcm  3000  to  4000  feet 

PeakofCameroons  (404'N.lat.)     ......  13,000 

South  African  Mountains : 

Nieuweldt,  or  Sneeuberg  (Cape  Colony),  highest  points  abore     -          -  10,000 

Compass-berg  (310  iiC  a  lat.,  240  SO' B.  long.  )«       ....  7,400 

Table  Mountain,  near  Cape  Town    -          -     .     -          -          -          •  3,562 

I>raken-berga  or  Kathlamba  Mountains  (Natal),  highest  points  exceed  .  5000 
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Madeira;  Feakof  Rui?o  .......    6056 

CaiuuT  Islands  t 

Peak  of  TenerifTe      ......  -12.236 

El  Cumbre.  in  Orand  Canary        .....  5,842 

Cape  Verde  Islands :  Peak  of  Fogo     ....--  9.157 

Fernando  Po:  Clarence  Peak             ......  10,655 

Princes  Island ;  highest  point             ...•-.  4,000 

Annabon             ..-.....-  3,000 

Ascension:  Green  Mountain   .......  2,870 

St.  Helena :  Diana  Peak         .......  2,700 

Tristan  d'Acunha :  highest  point        ......  6,400 

Madagascar:  highest  peaks  firom  8000  feet  to  ...  -12,000 

Boorbra :  Piton  des  Nelges  ....  •  .  10,355 

Piton  de  la  Foumaise        ......  7,200 

Manritlns :  Mountain  of  Rividre  Noire         «          .          •          .          .  2,902 

Peter  Botte  Mountain      ......  2,874 

Socotra:  highest  points          «         ^         •         •         •         •         ..  4,500 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 
NATIONAL  DIVISIONS  OF  AFRICA. 

SECTION  I.  —  KOBTH  AFRICA,  OR  BARBART. 

(61 7.)  Boundaries  and  Extent,-^  Thx  region  called  bj  the 
general  name  of  Barbarj  extends  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west,  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  25^  on 
the  east ;  its  northera  limit  is  formed  bj  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  along  the  coasts  of  which  it  principally  lies.  Towards 
the  south  it  is  terminated  bj  the  desert,  bnt  has  no  definite 
boundary-line  in  that  direction. 

Barbary  embraces  four  distinct  territories  —  Morocco, 
Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli :  the  first-named  of  these  is  the 
most  westerly,  and  lies  chiefiy  upon  the  Atlantic  coast ;  the 
other  three  are  confined  to  the  Mediterranean  shores. 

(618.)  Natural  Features,  CMmate,SfC, — The  great  feature 
of  Northern  Africa  is  the  system  of  Mount  Atlas,  which 
spreads  over  the  larger  portion  of  the  country.  In  Morocco, 
wide  plains  intervene  between  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and 
the  Atlantic  coast,  but  in  the  more  eastward  territories  the 
level  tracts  are  of  limited  extent,  and  in  Tripoli  the  desert 
advances  almost  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  cultivable  land  to  a  mere  narrow  strip.  The 
greater  part  of  Barca  is  a  sandy  desert,  but  particular  por 
tions  of  it  are  very  fertile. 

The  rivers  of  Barbary  are  all  of  short  courses,  and  the 
channels  of  many  of  them  become  nearly  dry  during  the 
summer  months :  the  greater  number  fiow  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  those  which  rise  to  the  southward  of  the  Atlas 
lose  themselves  in  the  salt-water  lakes  or  marshes  of  the 
interior.  The  climate  and  natural  productions  of  this  part 
of  Africa  have  been  already  described  (Art.  609). 

(619.)  The  inhabitants^  as  already  mentioned,  consist 
principally  of  the  Berbers,  the  Moors,  and  the  Arabs. 
The    Berbers   dwell    in   villages    among   the    mountains, 
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and  are  distinguished  hj  rude  and  often  warlike  habits  ; 
thej  derive  their  subsistence  partly  from  a  limited  cultiva<- 
tion  of  the  soil,  and  in  part  from  pastoral  pursuits,  combined 
with  the  chase.  The  Arabs  dwell  mostly  in  tents,  and  lead 
a  wandering  life  :  the  Moors  occupy  the  cities,  and  are  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuits  of  trade  and  commerce,  but  their  dis- 
position is  vindictiYe  and  treacherous,  and  their  manners, 
at  least  towards  the  Christian  part  of  the  population,  recluse 
and  unsociaL 

To  these  three  races  most  he  added  the  IVench,  who  are  the 
masters  of  Algeria,  and  haye  introduced  the  customs  and  civilisation  of 
JSnrope  into  ^t  territory.  The  French  took  possession  of  the  town  of 
Algiers  in  the  year  1830,  since  which  time  they  have  gradually  extended 
their  conquests  over  the  whole  territory  of  which  it  forms  the  capital,  and 
have  constituted  it  a  French  colony.  The  Turks,  who  were  at  one  time 
the  rolers  of  all  the  Barbary  States,  are  now  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
population.  Jews  are  numerous  in  all  the  principal  towns,  hut  are  in 
general  treated  with  great  indignity  by  the  Mohammedans.  Negroes  are 
brought  from  the  interior  as  an  article  of  traffic,  and  are  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  slaye-markets  throughout  Northern  Africa. 

(620.)  Indugtrial  Purtuits. — ^Agricultural  produce  is  generally  abun*- 
dant  in  the  countries  of  Northern  Africa.  The  soil,  which  is  almost . 
eveiywhere  fertile,  yields  a  surplus  of  wheat  and  other  grains.  Barley  is 
extenfiively  consumed  by  the  cattle  and  poultry ;  maize  is  grown  along  the 
coafity  an  d  also  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Morocco.  Dhourrah  (or  millet) 
is  extensively  grown  in  some  of  the  territories  now  described :  fruits  and 
vegetables  abotmd,  and  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  the 
native  population.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  also  of  indigo  and 
the  cochineal-tree,  has  been  successfully  tried  in  Algeria ;  the  sugar- 
cane has  been  attempted,  but  without  success,  owing  to  the  frosts 
occasionally  experien/*.ed  in  winter. 

JL  large  portion  of  the  country  (including  all  the  hilly  tracts)  is  entirely 
pastoral,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle — particularly  sheep  and  goats — here 
forms  the  emplojrment  of  the  inhabitants.  The  wool  of  the  Barbary  sheep 
is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  skins  of  their  goats  are  made  into  the  finest 
leather,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  people  of  Morocco  excel. 

Xbe  last-mentioned  branch  of  industry  is  the  most  important  among 
the  native  manufactures.  Various  articles  of  clothing  (including  the 
hatc/k  "-  a  loose  woollen  garment  universally  worn  by  the  Moors  and  Arabs, 
and  th^e  Arab  humooae — a  kind  of  cloak  thrown  loosely  over  the  head), 
however,  are  extensively  made ;  together  with  numerous  silk  and  woollen 
stnBsy  shawls,  carpets,  fire-arms,  and  gunpowder.  Tunis  is  distin- 
guished in  this  respect  above  any  other  of  the  Barbary  States.  Through- 
out N'orthem  Africa  the  Jews  are  the  most  industrious  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns,  and  exercise  many  of  the  principal  mechanical 
callings,  as  the  pursuits  of  watch- making,  jewellery,  tailoring,  &c 

Xbe  native  produce  of  Northern  Africa  is  largely  exported  in  exchange 
for  Soropean  manufactures,  and  the  foreign  commerce  of  Algeria  has 
greatly  increased  in  amount  since  its  possession  by  the  French.    1l\» 
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ordiiuuy  articles  of  export  from  Barbaiy  are  wool,  goat-skins  and  leather, 
gnm,  wax,  oliye*ofl,  coral,  leeches,  tan-bark,  and  varions  fmits;  the 
imports  are  manufactnred  goods  (from  Britain,  France,  and  other 
European  countries),  arms,  hardware,  and  cutlery.  Besides  this  trade, 
considerable  commercial  intercourse  is  carried  on  with  the  nations  of 
Central  Airica,  bj  means  of  caraTans  which  cross  the  intervening  desert 
The  merchants  of  Morocco,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  bring  gold-dust,  iyory, 
gum,  ostrich-feathers,  and  slaves,  fVom  the  interior  of  i^nca — giring  in 
exchange  the  cotton-prints  and  other  fabrics  of  European  manufactnie, 
which  &.UB  find  their  war  into  the  very  heart  of  the  African  continent 
The  amount  of  this  trade  is  considerable,  particularly  that  carried  on  from 
Tripoli,  which  forms  one  of  the  principal  starting-points  for  the  interior. 


Nadanal  Divisions, — 1.  The  Empire  of  Morocco. 

(621.)  Morocco,  the  largest  of  the  Barbary  States,  em- 
braces an  area  of  more  than  200,000  square  miles,  and  is 
estimated  to  have  eight  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  includes 
the  two  great  provinces  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  vvith  part 
of  Suse,  upon  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  districts 
of  Tafilelt  and  Segelmessa,  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Atlas. 
The  two  latter  territories  stretch  within  the  borders  of  the 
Great  Desert^  and  have  onlj  a  thin  and  scattered  population ; 
Tafilelt  is  celebrated  for  its  produce  of  dates. 

The  city  of  Morocco^  the  capital  of  the  empire,  stands  in  the  midst  of 
a  fine  plain  which  stretches  to  the  foot  of  the  Atlas,  and  at  an  elevation  of 
1500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  has  about 
50,000  inhabitants. — Mogadore,  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  the  port  of 
Morocco,  and  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  empire.  Rabatt  and 
SdUey  sea-port  towns  to  the  northward  of  Mogadore,  are  only  separated 
by  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

Fez  (88,000  inhabitants)  and  Mequinez  (56,000)  are  both  situated  in 
the  northern  division  of  the  empire.  Fez  was  formerly  the  capital  of  an 
independent  kingdom :  its  chief  importance  at  the  present  time  is  derired 
from  the  preparation  of  red  and  yellow  Morocco  leather,  of  which  branch 
of  industry  it  is  the  principal  seat — Al-AraisK  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  Tangier^  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  are  sea- 
port towns  of  some  importance,  and  the  last-mentioned  carries  on  con- 
siderable trade. — Ceuia,  to  the  eastward  of  Tangier,  has  been  mentioned 
as  a  Spanish  possession  (Art.  439). 

2.  Algeria. 

(622.)  Algeria,  now  a  French  possession,  extends  ^ong 

the  Mediterranean  coast  for  a  length  of  six  hundred  miles, 

and  embraces  upwards  of  1(X),000  square  miles  of  territory. 

+ains  a  native  population  which  exceeds  two  millions, 
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to  which  are  to  be  added  125,000  French  and  other  Euro- 
pean settlers. 

Algeria  is  a  region  of  diyersified  surface.  The  Atlas,  vrliich  stretches 
throagh  the  entire  territory,  is  here  not  so  much  a  monntain-range  as  a 
broad  platean,  with  a  rapid  descent  towards  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
one  side,  and  a  more  gradual  slope  in  the  direction  of  the  desert  on  the 
other.  The  plateau,  however,  is  furrowed  by  numerous  yalleys,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  watered  and  fertile. 

The  Atlas  region  (with  its  included  plains  and  yalleys),  and  the 
narrow  plain  that  lies  along  the  coast,  are  together  known  in  Algeria  as 
the  TeUj  and  they  comprise  all  the  agricultural  portions  of  the  country. 
The  southward  slope  of  the  Atlas,  on  the  side  of  the  desert,  is  called  the 
Koblah  (L  e.  the  south),  or  Belad  d-Jereed — Land  of  Dates.  This  latter 
tract  is  arid,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  nomade  population. 

The  capital  of  the  territory  is  the  city  of  Algiers  (58,000  inha- 
bitants, move  than  half  of  them  Europeans),  upon  the  Mediterranean 
coast  Algiers  is  built  upon  ground  which  rises  gradually  from  the 
sea,  and  displays  to  advantage  a  succession  of  streets,  terraces,  and 
various  structures,  ascending  one  above  another.  The  Moorish  part  of 
the  town  consists  of  narrow,  winding,  and  dirty  streets,  but  the  French 
have  added  to  its  extent,  and  vastly  improved  the  general  appearance 
of  the  place.  Numerous  suburban  villages,  connected  with  the  city 
by  good  roads,  stretch  into  the  adjacent  country  ;  and  both  here 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  territory  are  visible  the  exercise  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  active  industry. 

Oraa,  in  the  western  part  of  the  territoiy,  and  Bona,  to  the  eastward 
of  Algiers,  are  both  small  sea-ports.  The  latter  has  about  10,000  inha- 
bitants.— Bovjayah ,  or  Bougiah,  is  a  small  sea-port  town  lying  midway 
between  Algiers  and  Bona :  the  French  name  for  wax-candles  {bougies) 
was  derived  from  this  place.  These  articles  are  still  extensively  made 
here,  and  a  good  deal  of  wax  is  exported. —  Constantine  (25,000  inha- 
bitants), the  principal  place  in  the  interior,  stands  on  the  banks  of  a 
rapid  torrent  called  the  Roumel,  and  is  a  strong  fortress. 

The  French  coral-fishery  is  pursued  along  the  coast  to  the  eastward  of 
Bonjayah.  A  few  small  forts  upon  this  coast  had  long  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  France ;  the  destruction  of  some  of  these  by  the  Dey  or  native 
ruler  of  Algiers  was  the  immediate  cause  of  quarrel  between  himself  and 
the  Frencii  government,  and  the  subsequent  conquest  of  his  country  by 
the  latter  power. 

3.  Tunis. 

(623.)  Tunis,  to  the  eastward  of  Algeria^  has  an  area  of 
about  50,(XX)  square  miles ;  it  is  under  the  government  of  a 
ruler  stjled  the  Bey,  and  was  formerly  a  province  of  the 
Turkish  empire. 

The  chief  town,  Tums^  lies  at  the  head  of  a  shallow  gulf  or  arm  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  narrow  entrance  to  which  is  cdled  the  Oolcttf 
Tunifl  is  the  largest  and  most  commercial  city  of  Barbary,   and  ' 
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100,000  inhabitants,  among  whom  fire  40,000  Jews  ;  it  poesesses  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  silk  and  woollen  stu^  (embracing  shawls, 
carpets,  mantles,  bomooses,  caps,  turbans,  coloured  handkerchief,  and 
numerous  other  articles),  leather,  earthenware,  soap,  and  olive-oil. 

Thirteen  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Tunis,  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  the  bite  of  the  ancient  citj  of  (Wthage,  now  distingui^ed 
only  by  a  few  heaps  of  stones  and  subterranean  yaults.  In  other  por- 
tions of  this  territory,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  Northern 
Africa,  are  found  many  remains  of  Roman  antiquity,  consisUng  of  am- 
phitheatres, a({ueducts,  ruins  of  temples,  and  other  works. 

Cairwan  (50,000  inhabitants),  eighty  miles  to  the  south  of  Tunis,  was 
once  the  capital  of  the  Arabian  empire  in  Northern  Africa. — Sousah, 
Sfax^  and  Kubes^  are  small  sea-port  towns  ;  the  last  of  these  (situated  on 
the  gulf  of  that  name — the  Lesser  Syrtia  of  ancient  geography)  is  famous 
fur  its  extensive  plantations  of  henna,  which  is  largely  exported. 

4.  Tripoli. 

(624.)  The  narrow  territory  of  Tripoli,  wbicli  stretcbes 
along  the  coast  to  the  eastward  of  Tunis,  is  governed  bj  a 
Paskay  who  is  nominally  a  tributary  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

The  town  of  Tripoli  (25.000  inhabitants)  on  the  Mediterraneaa 
coast,  has  considerable  trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  There  are  a 
few  small  sea-ports  to  the  west  and  east  of  Tripoli,  but  no  other  town  of 
any  magnitude.  The  broad  and  shallow  Gulf  of  Sidra,  within  the  limits 
of  this  territory,  represents  the  Greater  SyrUs  of  antiquity —  dreaded  by 
the  mariner,  on  account  of  its  loose  and  dangerous  sands.  The  reference 
to  **  the  quicksands  **  in  Acts  xxvii.  17,  applies  to  this  locality. 

Barca,  a  dependent  province  of  Tripoli,  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  Sidra,  contains  only  a  few  small  towns  adjacent  to  the  coast,  and 
deriving  interest  from  their  remains  of  antiquity  rather  than  frraa 
their  present  condition  Among  these  remains  the  most  important  are 
those  of  Cyrcne  (now  Grennah\  finely  situated  on  a  high  plain,  and 
containing  a  magnificent  necropolis,  or  burying-ground,  with  the  tombs 
excavated  out  of  the  terraces  of  rock. 

(625.)  The  native  goyemments  of  Barbary,  especially  that  of  Moroeco, 
are  of  strictly  despotic  character.  The  jx'ople  are  generally  rude,  super- 
stitious, and  ignorant,  not  only  of  letters,  but  of  many  of  the  habits  and 
usages  of  civilised  life.  But  both  at  Tunis  and  Tripoli  considerable  ad- 
vances in  civilisation  have  been  made  of  late  years,  and  the  rulers  of 
those  states  have  done  much  to  encourage  European  influences,  and 
foster  the  growth  of  European  habits  and  ideas.  The  piracies  which 
were  formerly  carried  on  by  all  these  states  (and  particularly  by  Algiers) 
rendered  them  in  past  time  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and 
were  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  the  trading  merchants  of  the 
Mediterranean.  But  severe  measures  of  retaliation  for  these  oflences 
were  at  various  times  taken  by  the  English  and  other  nations,  and  since 
the  conquest  of  Algeria  by  France  these  piratical  pursnita  hare  entire!/ 
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The  Mohammedan  religion  preyails  universallj' among  the  inhabitants 
of  Northern  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jews  and  the  yaiious  Eu- 
ropeans settled  in  Algiers  and  elsewhere. 


SECTION  n. — EGTPT, 

(626.)  Boundaries  and  Extent, — Egypt  is  situate  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Africa :  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  hy 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  bj  the  Red  Sea^  on  the  south 
by  Nubia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Libyan  desert.  The  lowest 
of  the  cataracts  (or  the  first,  in  ascending  the  river)  marks 
the  frontier  between  Nubia  and  Egypt,  and  from  thence  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  foot  of  the  Delta,  is 
a  distance  (in  a  straight  line)  of  550  miles.  But  the  breadth 
of  Cgypt  —  at  least,  of  the  habitable  portion  of  the  country — 
is  limited,  above  the  Delta,  to  the  immediate  valley  in 
which  the  Nile  Hows.  Assuming  the  average  width  of  this 
to  be  about  eight  miles,  and  allowing  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  square  miles  for  the  extent  of  the  Delta  and  the 
irrigated  plains  which  adjoin  it  on  either  side,  the  whole 
area  of  the  habitable  portion  of  Egypt  cannot  exceed  11,000 
English  square  miles. 

(627.)  Natural  Features,  Climate,  S^c, — The  great  feature 
of  Egypt  is  the  river  Nile,  without  which  the  whole  country 
would  be  a  desert.  Above  the  point  of  the  Delta  the  river 
flows  in  a  valley  which  in  its  widest  part  does  not  exceed 
twelve  miles  across,  and  which  in  the  southern  part  of  Egypt 
is  contracted  to  less  than  half  that  width.  This  valley  is 
bounded  on  either  hand  by  high  rocks,  immediately  beyond 
'which  is  the  desert, — extending  on  the  one  side  to  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  other  into  the  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent,—  excepting  only  at  one  place,  where  (to  the  west- 
-ward  of  the  river)  the  small  and  fertile  valley  of  Faioum 
forms  a  kind  of  offset  from  the  Nile  valley,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  an  opening  in  the  western  chain  of  moun- 
tains. The  valley  of  Faioum  contains  the  basin  of  Lake 
H^eroun,  which  receives  a  stream  from  the  Nile,  The  water 
of  Lake  Keroun  is  slightly  salt ;  it  is  shallow  near  the  land, 
-where  the  bottom  consists  of  soft  mud. 

The  coarse  of  the  Nile  is  generally  nearer  to  the  foot  of  the  eastern  or 
Arabian  Mountains  than  to  those  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley. 
Thronghoat  Middle  Egypt  the  riyer  is  accompanied  to  the  westward  by 
an  ar^cial  channel  called  the  Bakr  Youaef^  or  Canal  of  Joseph ;  this 
is  comiected  with  the  Nile  by  nnmerons  small  streams,  which  ser* 
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to  distribute  the  waters  over  the  Talley.  In  Lower  Egypt,  besides 
the  two  main  mrms  into  which  the  river  divides  (dutinguished 
as  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta  branches),  there  are  sereral  subor- 
dinate streams  and  channels, — some  of  them  of  artificial  constnictioii, 
others  the  remains  of  channels  which  were  anciently  of  more  im- 
portance than  at  present.*  The  whole  of  the  Delta  is,  in  fact,  a  OMn- 
plete  net-work  of  water-courses,  which  serve  the  purposes  of  an 
extensive  irrigation,  and  retain  the  waters  of  the  Nile  when  the  inunda- 
tion has  retired.  Along  the  sea-coast  of  Egjrpt  are  several  shallow  salt- 
water lakes,  or  marshes,  the  principal  of  them  known  by  the  names  of 
Lakes  Menzaleh,  Boorlos,  and  Mareotis :  these  are  only  separated  from  the 
sea  by  narrow  ridges  of  sand,  the  openings  in  which  enable  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  communicate  wiSi  their  basins.  The  whole  of 
this  coast  is  exceedingly  flat,  so  much  so  as  to  be  invisible  to  vessels  ap- 
proaching the  land  until  they  have  arrived  within  a  very  short  distance 
off  the  shore. 

The  fertility  of  Egypt  is  entirely  due  to  the  annual  rise  of  the  Nile, 
which  every  year  overflows  its  banks  and  spreads  over  the  adjacent  lands, 
so  as  to  lay  the  whole  country  under  water.  The  river  annually  begins 
to  rise  about  the  end  of  June,  and  continues  rising  until  the  latter  end 
of  September,  when  its  waters  remain  stationary  for  a  few  days,  and 
afterwards  gradually  retire  within  their  proper  bed.  At  this  period  of 
the  year  the  waters  of  the  river  are  charged  with  a  thick  sediment,  a 
portion  of  which  is  left  as  a  deposit  upon  the  soil,  to  which  it  imparts 
the  most  fertilising  properties. 

The  rise  of  Uie  NUe  (to  the  ancients  a  source  of  great  asto- 
nishment, and  a  subject  of  much  speculation)  is  due  to  the  p^odical 
rains  of  Abyssmia  and  the  countries  further  south,  whence  the  river 
derives  its  waters,  and  upon  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  which  the 
height  of  the  inundation  depends.  The  height  which  the  stream  reaches 
above  its  ordinary  channel  is  carefully  noted,  as  the  extent  of  land  sub- 
jected to  irrigation,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  will  remain 
under  water,  are  dependent  on  this,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  good  or  bad 
harvest  may  hence  be  predicted  with  certainty.  The  height  of  the 
waters  varies  in  some  degree  with  the  extent  of  the  adjacent  valley,  and 
is  greater  in  Upper  Egypt  (where  the  valley  is  of  narrower  Umits)  than 
lower  down  the  course  of  the  stream.  At  Cairo,  just  above  the  point  of 
the  Delta,  the  ordinary  rise  is  about  23  feet ;  a  less  rise  than  this  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose  of  the  husbandman,  and  a  greater  rise  some- 
times occasions  serious  mischief  to  the  villages,  whi<3L  are  everywhere 
built  on  the  summits  of  mounds,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  in- 
undation. In  the  low  plain  of  the  Delta  the  height  of  the  inundation  is 
of  course  less  considerable,  as  the  waters  there  spread  themselves  over  a 
much  more  extensive  space.    The  limit  of  the  ordinary  inundations 

*  The  ancients  distinguished  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  named  (in 
their  order  from  west  to  east)  the  Canopic,  Bolbitinian,  Sebenytic, 
Phatnitic,  Mendesian,  Tanitic,  and  Pelusiac  Mouths.  All  of  these, 
however,  have  become  partially  filled  up,  or  so  altered  as  to  be  hardly 
distingaishable,  excepting  the  second  andfonrthf  which  coincide  with  the 
present  Bosetta  and  Damietta  mouths. 
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(and  conseqaentlj  of  the  eactent  of  fertflised  soil)  is  marked  hj  a  line  so 
clear  and  well-defined,  that  in  manj  parts  of  Egypt  it  is  possible  to  walk 
'with  one  foot  on  a  fertile  and  teeming  soil,  and  with  the  other  upon  a 
barren  waste.  There  is  thus  no  country  where  nature  presents  con- 
trasts more  striking  than  in  Egypt,  or  where  the  transition  from  the 
barren  rock  to  the  green  valley — from  the  burning  desert  to  the  culti- 
vated plain — is  so  sudden  and  abrupt. 

T*he  waters  of  the  Nile  are  eminently  pure  and  sweet,  and  are  used  by 
the  Egyptians  for  all  the  ordinary  domestic  purposes, —  indeed,  neces- 
sarily so,  for  there  is  absolutely  no  other  water  in  the  country  than  that 
derived  from  the  Nile.  Bat  during  the  inundation  (and  also  for  some 
weeks  previously)  the  river  is  so  charged  with  sediment  that  the  water 
requires  to  be  filtered  in  order  to  fit  it  for  drinking,  and  jars  of  porous 
earthenware  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  and  purifying  it  The 
changes  in  its  colour  are  in  the  highest  degree  curious :  during  the  in- 
andAtion  the  waters  are  of  a  greenish  hue  ;  they  afterwards  change  to  a 
deep  brownish  red,  closely  resembling  the  appearance  of  blood,  and 
ftg<i.iTi  become  clear  upon  subsiding  into  their  ordinary  channeL  From 
Janiiary  to  May  the  river  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  its  water  pecu- 
liarly sweet  and  clear. 

liie  climate  of  Egypt  is  hot  and  dry,  excepting  near  the  sea-coast, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  moist.  But  rain,  as  previously  remarked  (Art. 
607^,  is  only  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  its  most  general  and  striking  characteristic  This  dryness  pre- 
vents natural  substances  from  suffering  the  decay  to  which  they  are 
exposed  in  most  countries  :  hence  the  boeids  of  men  and  animals  have 
remained  for  thousands  of  years  in  the  caves  and  temples  of  Egypt  with 
the  naost  perfect  preservation  of  their  outward  form,  though  so  parched 
as  to  crumble  into  dust  upon  the  slightest  touch,  and  in  the  sands  of  the 
desert  bodies  are  found  buried  which  have  lain  for  centuries  without  the 
least  appearance  of  decay.  The  air  of  Egypt  is  healthy,  excepting  during 
the  occasional  prevalence  of  the  hot  winds,  which  blow  from  the  adjacent 
deserts.  The  khanueerif  a  wind  from  the  southward,  blows  at  intervals 
daring  the  months  of  April  and  May,  and  raises  the  temperature  like  the 
blast  of  a  furnace,  carrying  with  it  fine  particles  of  sand,  which  penetrate 
into  every  dwelling.  During  spring  and  summer  the  dreaded  simoom  of 
the  desert  also  occasionally  blows,  and  likewise  brings  with  it  clouds  of 
dost  and  sand. 

(628.)  InhabUants, — The  population  of  Egypt  does  not 
nmch  exceed  two  millions;  seven-eighthsof  these  are  of  Arabic 
descent,  and  the  remainder  embrace  Copts,  Turks,  Syrians, 
Qreeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Franks  (that  is,  Europeans 
of  various  nations).  The  Copts,  who  are  few  in  number 
(Ajt.  614),  dwell  chiefly  in  the  towns,  and  are  generally 
employed  in  offices  of  trust,  as  secretaries,  clerks,  or 
accountants.  The  Armenians  and  the  Jews  are  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  East,  among  the  most  useful  and  indus- 
trions  portions  of  the  population,  the  latter  acting  chiefly  as 
money-cbangers,  jewellers,  brokers,   &c.     But  neither 
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these  classes  are  nnmeronsy  and  tbe  Jews  are  ahnost  confined 
to  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

The  great  majoritj  of  the  Egyptian  Arabs  are  engaged  as  fdlakg  or 
husbandmen,  and  their  social  condition  is  of  a  Terjlow  grade  ;  thej  are 
geaerallj  poor,  apathetic,  and  sunk  alike  in  ignorance  and  indolence — 
qualities  which  have  resolted  from  the  ages  of  granny  and  oppres- 
sion under  which  they  have  suffered.  Those  of  them  wlio  reside  in  the 
towns,  and  are  engaged  as  artisans  and  shopkeepers,  exhibit  a  higher 
degree  of  intelligence,  but  credulity  and  fondness  for  friTolous  amuse- 
ments are  their  chief  characteristics.  When  not  engaged  in  their  pro- 
fessional or  religions  duties,  they  are  generally  found  in  the  cofiee- 
houses,  listening  to  the  story-tellers  ;  or  in  places  of  public  resort,  where 
mountebanks,  jugglers,  serpent-charmers,  and  dancing-girls,  are  per- 
forming. 

(629.)  In^uabial  Pursuits.-^'Egyjpi  is  strictly  an  agriadhiral  country. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  the  granary  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  in  the 
present  day,  notwithstanding  a  wretched  system  of  agricnltore,  a  large 
surplus  of  produce  is  raised  in  ordinary  years.  Wherever  water  can  be 
had,  an  abundant  vegetation  springs  up,  and  the  chief  care  of  the  culti- 
vator is  hence  bestowed  on  the  irrigation  of  the  soiL  The  annnal  rise 
of  the  Nile  furnishes  the  principal  and  almost  sole  means  of  irrigation : 
when  the  waters  of  the  river  retire  within  their  proper  bed,  the  seed  is 
thrown  on  the  softened  and  fertilised  soil,  and  an  abundant  crop  gene- 
rally ensues.  In  those  parts  which  the  inundation  does  not  reach,  the 
water  is  raised  from  the  river  by  artificial  means*,  and  distributed 
over  the  fields;  it  is  then  retained  in  the  numerous  ditches  and  artificial 
channels,  by  the  aid  of  dams,  and  preserved  or  distributed  as  occasion 
may  require. 

During  the  innndation  (or  at  the  time  of  high  Nile)  Egypt  presents  &e 
appearance  of  an  inland  sea ;  only  the  mounds  of  rising  groond,  upon 
which  the  villages  are  bnilt,  and  the  tops  of  the  trees,  then  appear  above 
water,  and  the  intercourse  of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  boats. 
Shortly  after  the  waters  have  retired,  the  land  is  covered  with  verdure, 
and  the  whole  country  resembles  a  fertile  meadow,  which  appearance  it 
retains  up  to  the  time  of  harvest  (between  the  months  of  Pebmary  and 
June):  on  the  termination  of  the  harvest  this  aspect  is  replaced  by  tiiat  ot 
a  parched,  arid,  and  sandy  soil,  which  it  retains  until  the  Nile  again  b^ins 
to  rise  above  the  limits  of  its  proper  bed. 

The  chief  objects  of  cultivation  in  Egypt  are  grain  and  cotton  :  cflbar- 
rah  (a  kind  of  millet)  is  the  most  considerable  article  of  produce,  but 
wheat,  maize,  and  rice,  are  also  grown.  The  culture  of  the  cotton-plant 
has  greatly  extended  of  late  years.  About  a  fourth  part  of  the  culti- 
vated land  is  occupied  with  flax,  sugar,  dates,  hemp,  coffee,  saffron,  to- 
bacco, and  the  mulberry-tree  —  of  which  there  are  extensive  plantations, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  produce  of  silk.     Fruits  (inclnding 

*  These  consist  of  the  stikia,  or  water-wheel,  and  the  ihetdoof — the 
latter  being  merely  a  pole  and  bucket,  worked  by  hand,  across  a  hori- 
zontal bar.     The  shadoof  is  most  common  in  Upper  Egypt.     The  sakia 
^eel  with  jars  attached  round  the  clreomference,  and  is  commonly 
^v  a  buffalo. 
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the  orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  fig,  and  date)  are  generaUjr  plentiful, 
and  the  yalley  of  Faioum  is  famed  for  its  produce  of  roses,  from  which 
rose-water  is  abundantly  distilled. 

The  amount  of  manufacturing  industry  is  not  considerable,  nor  has 
Egypt  the  natural  requirements  for  a  manufacturing  country,  since  it 
fhmishes  neither  coal  nor  iron.  The  use  of  foreign  machinery  was 
extensively  introduced  by  Mohanuned  All,  but  his  attempts  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  manufactures  have  not  been  productive  of  any  permanent 
resolts.  Coarse  linen  goods  are,  however,  made  in  many  of  the  towns, 
together  with  carpets  and  silk  handkerchiefs.  The  potteries  of  Egypt  are 
extensive,  and  the  manufacture  of  jars  and  porous  earthenware  is  an  im- 
portant branch  of  industry,— chiefly  carried  on  at  the  town  of  Kenneh,  in 
Upper  Egypt. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Egypt  has  greatly  extended  within  a  recent 
period,  and  the  opening  of  the  overland  route  to  India  has  to  some  extent 
made  this  country  in  modem  times  (as  it  was  in  ancient)  the  high-road  of 
commerce  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  exports  of  Egypt  to 
Eon^an  countries  consist  of  cotton  (which  forms  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant item),  rice,  wheat,  indigo,  opium,  coffee,  gums,  and  linseed ;  in 
return  for  which  the  manufactures  of  France,  England,  and  Germany, 
are  imported,  together  with  machinery,  metals,  timber,  wines,  spirits, 
hardware,  and  trinkets.  Bice,  opium,  indigo,  and  drugs,  are  supplied  to 
Constantinople,  Smyrna,  the  Greek  islands,  and  oSier  parts  of  the 
Levant  Alexandria  is  tlie  great  seat  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Egypt.  The 
intercourse  with  Central  Africa  is  very  considerable,  and,  by  means  of 
this,  gold-dust,  ivory,  ostrich-feathers,  and  slaves,  are  brought  from  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  The  slave-market  of  Cairo  is  the  chief  source 
whence  the  countries  lying  round  the  eastern  Mediterranean  are  supplied. 

Great  attention  was  bestowed  by  Mohammed  Ali  upon  the  means  of 
internal  communication,  and  his  efforts  in  this  respect  have  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  later  rulers  of  Egypt.  Many  good  roads  have  been  made, 
navigable  canals  constructed,  and  a  railway  has  been  formed  between 
Aleicandria  and  Cairo.  Another  line  of  railway,  between  Cairo  and 
Suez,  is  on  the  point  of  construction. 

The  overland  route  between  Europe  and  India  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  steamers,  which  proceed  up  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  Alexandria, 
and  thence  by  railway  to  Cairo.  From  the  latter  place  to  Suez  (at  the 
head  of  the  Red  Sea)  the  communication  is  formed  by  a  good  road  over 
the  hard  surface  of  the  desert,  upon  which  omnibuses  travel  with  perfect 
facility.  Between  Cairo  and  Suez  (a  distance  of  84  miles)  there  are  six- 
teen resting-places  or  stations,  some  of  them  supplied  with  hotels, 
at  ivhich  refreshments  and  other  accommodation  may  be  procured.  The 
time  ordinarily  occupied  by  this  part  of  the  journey  is  about  twenty-two 
hours.  At  Suez,  the  route  by  steam-boats  is  resumed,  and  the  vessels 
proceed  thence  to  the  various  Indian  ports,  touching  on  the  way  at  Aden, 
for  a  fresh  supply  of  coak. 

(630.)  National  Divisions:  TownSjS^c, — Egypt  embraces 
three  divisions — Lower  Eg^pt,  or  Bahirij  which  consists  of 
the  Delta  and  the  adjacent  plains  on  either  side  of  the  Nile  — 
Middle  Egypt,  or  Vostani,  which  includes  the  valley  of 
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Nile  from  the  head  of  the  Delta  up  to  the  village  of  Man- 
faloot  (lat.  27**  17'),  —  and  Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Saidy  which 
comprehends  the  remainder  of  the  vaUej,  up  to  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  country. 

Cairo  and  Alexandria  are  the  onlj  towns  of  Egypt  that  offer  anj- 
thing  of  interest  in  their  modem  aspect :  the  smaller  towns  and  Tillages 
are  numerous,  but  are  generally  in  a  wretched  condition — ^frequently  mere 
collections  of  hovels.  But  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  are  the  objects  which 
impart  to  the  country  its  enduring  attractions,  and  render  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  a  scene  of  the  highest  interest  alike  to  the  student  of  ancient 
history,  the  lover  of  art,  and  the  philosophic  inquirer  into  the  manners 
and  customs  of  a  past  which  dates  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  primeyal 
history  of  the  human  race.  These  wonderful  works  of  ancient  art  embrace 
pyramids,  temples,  colossal  statues,  obelisks,  sphinxes,  and  other  objects, 
together  with  a  countless  variety  of  sculptures  and  paintings  on  the 
walls  of  the  numerous  temples  and  caves  that  are  cat  out  of  the  rocks 
upon  either  side  of  the  river's  course.  In  ascending  the  Kile  sbove 
the  Delta,  objects  of  the  kind  here  indicated  succeed  one  another  in  varied 
abundance,  becoming  more  imposing  and  majestic  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  is  reached,  and  combine  with  the  striking  character  of  the 
scenery  around  to  throw  a  charm  over  the  aspect  of  the  whole  region, 
such  as  belongs  to  no  other  country  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Lower  Eotft  contains  Akxcandria  (60,000  inhabitants),  once  the  most 
important  mart  of  conunerce  in  the  world,  and  the  second  city  of  the 
Boman  Empire  in  point  of  magnitude  and  population.  After  sufiering 
the  decay  of  ages,  Alexandria  has  recently  much  increased  in  size, 
and  has  regained  some  of  its  former  importance  :  it  now  possesses  a  dock- 
yard and  an  arsenal,  with  rope-walks,  magazines,  and  works  of  ev^ 
kind  requisite  for  the  equipment  of  a  navy.  There  are  likewise  a  naval 
hospital,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  schools,  and  many  other  public  insti- 
tutions. The  Egyptian  portion  of  the  town  is  closely  bnilt,  with  narrow, 
dirty,  and  crowded  streets,  but  in  the  Frank  quarter  there  are  nuroeroas 
good  residences,  with  a  fine  square,  round  which  are  the  principal  hotels. 
Alexandria  communicates  by  the  Mahmondieh  Canal  with  the  town  of 
Atfieh,  on  the  Bosctta  branch  of  the  Nile.  Aboukir  Bay,  the  scene  of  the 
great  victory  gained  by  Nelson  over  the  French  fleet^  in  1798,  lies  a 
short  distance  to  the  eastward  of  Alexandria. 

Eosetta  (15,000  inhabitants),  and  Damietia  (20,000  inhabitants),  at 
the  respective  mouths  of  the  Nile,  are  the  two  other  sea-ports  of  Egypt; 
but  most  of  their  trade  having  been  diverted  to  Alexandria.  Hie  towns 
in  the  interior  of  Lower  Egypt  are  of  small  size;  MehaUei,  Mourn/,  and 
Tantah,  are  among  the  principal. 

(631.)  Middle  EoYPT.—Catro  (or  Grand  Cairo)*,  the  capital  of  Egyi^ 
and  the  largest  city  in  Africa,  is  situated  a  short  distance  firom  the  east 
bank  of  the  Nile,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  above  the  head  of  the 
Delta.    It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  lies  in  die  midst  of  gardens  and 


•  Properly  ^AUKahira,**  of  the  vicioHous,**  it  having  been  founded  bf 
^ab  conquerors  of  Egypt,  A.  D.  970, 
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groves  of  mimoBas  and  palm-trees.  The  interior  presents  a  bustHng  and 
animated  scene  of  traffic,  in  which  Oriental  manners  and  appearances  are 
more  correctly  preserved,  and  more  vividlj  presented  to  the  ejea  of  a 
stranger,  than  in  any  other  great  city  of  the  East  in  the  present  day. 
The  streets  are  narrow — many  of  them  not  sufficiently  wide  to  admit 
of  two  camels  passing  abreast,  but  there  is  a  magnificent  open  space,  or 
sqnare,  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  bazaars  are  numeronsand  splendid, 
and  well  sapplied  with  goods  of  every  description.  To  the  westward  of  the 
city,  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the  Nile,  are  the  suburbs  of  Fostat  or 
Old  Cairo,  and  Bonlak,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  port  of  Cairo  :  in« 
duding  these  suburbs,  the  total  population  of  Cairo  is  about  300,000. 

To  the  south-westward  of  Cairo,  and  on  the  opposite  (or  western)  bank 
of  the  Nile,  is  the  small  town  of  Qhizeh,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
(about  five  miles  to  the  s.  w.)  are  the  three  principal  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids,  justly  regarded  as  the  most  striking  and  wonderful  structures 
in  the  world.  The  Pyramids  are  built  upon  a  platform  of  rock,  which  rises 
above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  plain:  the  largest  of  them  (called  the  Great 
Pyramid,  or  the  pyramid  of  Cheops)  is  480  feet  in  height,  rising  from  a 
base  which  measures  752  feet  each  way,  and  which  covers  eleven  acres  of 
ground.  The  second  in  magnitude  is  456  feet  high :  the  third  218  feet 
A  short  distance  to  the  eastward  of  the  second  pyramid  is  the  figure  of  a 
gigantic  sphinx,  125  feet  in  length.  Numerous  smaller  pyramids  occur 
immediately  to  the  southward  of  those  of  Ghizeh,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  ancient  city  of  Memphis,  now  only 
distinguishable  by  a  few  mounds  and  shapeless  heaps  of  ruin,  stood  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  a  short  distance  to  the  south*  eastward  of  the  Py- 
ramids ;  the  village  of  Mit'Rtikeny  occupies  a  portion  of  its  site. 

In  the  fertile  valley  of  Faioum  is  the  town  of  Medinet-el-Faioum, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Arsinoe.  The  small  towns 
of  JSenisoueft  Minuh^  and  others,  occur  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in 
this  portion  of  Egypt,  but  they  are  of  little  importance,  unless  from  their 
proximity  to  the  remains  of  ancient  art. 

(632.)  Uffbb  Egtpt. — Siout^  the  largest  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  lies  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  is  the  starting  point  for  caravans 
proceeding  to  the  interior.  Ekhmim  (on  the  east),  and  Girgeh  (on  the 
west  bank),  are  small  towns,  seen  on  ascending  the  river,  amidst  a  succes- 
sion of  wretched  villages  intermixed  with  groves  of  date-trees.  Higher  up 
on  the  east  bank,  at  an  angle  in  the  course  of  the  river,  are  Kenneh,  and  (a 
short  distance  above  it)  Kofy  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Coptos. 
The  latter  was  anciently  the  starting-point  for  an  extensive  caravan  traffic, 
which  proceeded  thence  across  the  desert  to  the  port  of  Berenice,  on  the 
Red  Sea,  and  from  its  name  that  of  the  modem  descendants  of  the 
Kfryptlan  race  (the  Copts)  is  derived.  At  the  village  of  Dendera,  a  short 
ili^tance  below  Kenneh,  and  on  the  opposite  bank,  are  the  remains  of  a 
Qiai^rnificent  temple. 

The  mins  of  7%e6es,  the  most  splendid  among  the  ancient  capitals 
Df  £gyp^  commence  at  some  distance  higher  up  the  river,  and  ex- 
:end  along  its  banks  on  either  side  for  a  considerable  distance,  being 
rrcgnhu-ly  scattered  over  an  area  of  nearly  twenty  square  miles.  The  vast 
;izev  beaatiful  execution,  and  wonderful  preservation,  of  the  remains  here 
presented  to  view,  continue  age  after  age  to  excite  the  admiration  and 
L we  of  spectators.    The  most  striking  of  the  ruins  are  those  of  Xarr 
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and  Luxor,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  therirer,  with  the  Menraoninm 
and  Medinet  Habon,  on  the  western  side.  The  caves  of  Gomon  — 
as  a  mass  of  hill  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Thehan  plain  is  called— 
give  shelter  to  a  few  degenerate  Arabs.  Behind  Gomon,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  ravine  which  winds  into  the  heart  of  the  Libyan  mountains, 
are  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  excavated  ont  of  the  solid  rock,  and  their 
walls  covered  with  a  profusion  of  paintings  and  scalptares. 

Esneh  and  Edfau^  both  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  are  small  towns 
lying  above  Thebes ;  higher  np,  at  a  place  where  the  valley  is  crossed  from 
east  to  west  by  a  range  of  moantains  called  Jtbd  SibUis,  are  vast  quarries 
of  sandstone,  whence  theancient  Egyptians  procnrcd  a  great  portion  of  the 
materials  employed  in  their  wonderful  structures.  Still  further  up  the 
valley  (here  contracted  to  a  mere  ratine),  upon theeast  bank,  is  ./ls8oifan,the 
ancient  Syene,  which  lies  immediately  below  the  first  cataract^  and  is  the 
frontier-town  of  Egypt.  In  the  river,  opposite  to  Assouan,  is  the  small 
island  of  Elephantine,  about  one  mile  in  length,  and  a  few  miles  farther 
south  the  still  smaller  island  of  Kiiln,  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  majestic  temples,  intermixed  with  dense  and 
beautiful  foliage.  Between  Uiese  two  islands  the  Nile  dashes  in  rapid 
eddies  and  torrents  over  the  assemblage  of  granitic  rocks  and  islets  which 
forms  the  first  cataract. 

(633.)  The  desert  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  NUe  is  frequented  by 
a  few  tribes  of  wandering  Arabs.  At  the  head  of  the  western  arm  of  the 
Bed  Sea  is  the  small  town  of  Suez^  which  lies  on  the  frontier  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  It  has  fewer  than  5000  inhalMtants,  and  is  a  wretched  place,  bat 
derives  importance  from  its  position.  The  road  between  Suez  and  Cairo 
passes  along  the  northern  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  which  extends  the  whole 
way  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  they  bear,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo, 
the  name  of  the  Mokattam  Mountains. — Cosseir,  a  small  trading  port  on 
the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  communicates  by  a  road  across  the  desert  with 
the  town  of  Kenneh,  on  the  Nile.  Further  south,  also  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  port  of  Berenice^  whence  in  the 
times  of  the  Ptolemies  (between  the  first  and  fourth  centuries  prior  to  the 
Christian  era)  the  rich  produce  of  the  Eastern  world  was  transmitted  to 
Coptos,  on  the  Nile. 

The  Libyan  Desert,  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  contains  four  considerable 
oasea^  all  of  which  are  included  within  the  Egyptian  territory.  Tlie 
largest  of  them,  distinguished  as  the  Great  Oasis  (Art  598),  is  situated  to 
the  westward  of  Thebes :  it  contains  the  town  of  El-Khaijeh,  which  has 
about  2000  inhabitants.  The  Western  Oasis  (or  Wah-el-Dahkel)  lies  in 
the  same  parallel,  but  further  to  the  westward.  The  Lesser  Oasis,  or  Wah- 
el-Bahryeh,  is  fiirther  north,  and  to  the  s.w.  of  the  valley  of  Faionm. 
The  fourth  is  the  Oasis  of  Sy  wah,  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
west  (lat  29^  12',  long.  26°  18^),  which  contains  the  celebrated  Fountain 
of  the  Sun,  and  t^e  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  one  of  the 
most  renowned  oracles  of  antiquity. 

(634.)  The  government  of  Egypt  is  an  hereditary  pai^ialick,  under  iht 
successors  of  the  late  Mohammed  Ali,  but  owning  a  nominal  subjection 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey.  Egypt  owes  its  importance  in  modem 
times  entirely  to  the  energies  of  the  late  pasha,  whose  active  and  vigoroos 
administration  reformed  many  of  the  evils  under  which  the  country- 
**- ^  laboured  during  centuries  of  Turkish  misrule,  introduced  order  and 
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.secariiy  of  property  where  formerly  there  had  heen  injustice  and 
anarchy,  and  called  into  existence  many  institutions  (based  upon  Euro- 
pean models)  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  improving  and  pro- 
gressive condition  of  society.    He  founded  schools,  colleges,  and  hos- 
pitals, established  workshops,  factories,  and  arsenals,  built  ships,  made 
roads  and  canals,  and  rendered  travelling  through  the  deserts  adjacent  to  his 
dominions  (previously  attended  with  the  greatest  danger)  as  iffacticable 
and  as  safe  as  journeying  in  the  mo:>t  civilised  countries  of  £urope. 
But  all  this  was  accomplif^ed  by  a  disastrous  drain  upon  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  in  many  c(iases  by  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  human  life,  while 
the.  wars  in  which  he  was  almost  continually  engaged  helped  to  exhaust 
the  revenues  of  Egypt,  and  to  carry  off  large  numbers  of  the  male  popu- 
lation.   Added  to  which,  the  monopolising  system  piursued  by  the  pasha 
in  reference  to  every  department  of  industry  prevented  his  iminrovements 
from  realising  their  due  effect,  and  interfered  with  the  natural  course  of 
trade.     The  opening  of  the  overland  route  to  India  has,  however,  given 
'Egypt  a  degree  of  importance  in  relation  to  European  nations  (and  espc^ 
cially  in  reference  to  Britain)  which  must  prevent  its  being  allowed  to  re* 
lapse  into  the  weakened  and  almost  barbarous  condition  from  which  it  wag 
raised  by  the  exertions  of  Mohammed  Ali. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Egypt  are  Mohammedans  in 
religion ;  tlie  Copts  are  Christians,  under  the  spiritual  government  of  a 
patriarch  resident  at  Cairo. 

SECTION  in.  ~  NUBIA. 

(635.)  Boundaries  and  Extent,  —  Nubia  extends  south- 
iirard  from  Egypt  to  about  the  1 1th  degree  of  latitude,  where 
St  borders  on  Abyssinia:  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  hj  the 
Red  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Libyan  desert 

(636.)  Natural  Features,  Climate^  Sfc.  —  In  Nubia,  as  in 
Egypt,  the  river  and  the  desert  form  the  principal  features 
of  ^e  country.  But  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  here  narrowed 
to  a  mere  ravine,  and  the  strip  of  cultivable  land  along  its 
banks  is  porportionately  diminished :  in  some  cases,  indeed, 
the  Bands  of  the  desert  come  close  up  to  the  edge  of  the  river. 
The  southern  part  of  Nubia,  however,  is  an  elevated  tract 
of  more  varied  character,  and  the  regions  watered  by  the 
Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara  (which  are  within  the  influence 
of  tbo  tropical  rains)  consist  of  vast  plains  or  savannahs, 
alternating  with  forests  of  immense  extent. 

Xfae  Nubian  Desert,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Nile,  consists  of  rocky  hills, 
divided  by  the  beds  of  ravines  which  are  dry  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year.  The  desert  of  Bahiouda  (a  portion  of  the  great  desert  region  which 
Jies  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile)  is  of  less  sterile  character,  and  con- 
tains some  wells  of  good  water — though  in  small  quantity. 

^W'ithin  Nubia  the  Nile  does  not  overflow  its  banks,  as  in  Egypt,  owin'" 
to  Uieir  ^preater  height  above  the  level  of  its  bed ;  and,  as  scarcely  any  * 
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faJU  within  the  northern  part  of  the  conntrj,  iirigation  has  to  he  accom- 
plished by  artificial  inean&  A  vast  namber  of  sakias,  or  water-wheels,  are 
em  ployed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  water  finom  the  river. 

The  climate  of  the  greater  part  of  Nabia  is  intensely  hot  and  drr. 
Among  its  natural  prodactiona,  the  most  common  are  the  acada,  mimosa, 
and  date-palm ;  in  the  forests  to  the  southward  the  ebonj-tree  is  abao- 
dant.  The  sagar-cane  abounds  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  but  is  not 
cultivated.  The  senna-plant  is  common,  and  its  prodace  exported. 
Wild  dogs  and  foxes  are  numerous,  and  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  gazelle, 
ostrich,  and  girafie,  all  extend  their  range  within  the  limits  of  this 
country. 

(637.)  Inhabitants, — The  people  of  Xubia  embrace  many  different 
tribes,  the  majority  of  whom  are  described  as  being  natorally  a  fine. 
strong,  hardworking,  and  industrious  race — superior  in  social  qualities 
to  the  depressed  and  degraded  feOah  population  of  Egypt,  though  in  a 
very  rude  eonditioo  of  life.  Their  villages  are  merely  poor  coUections 
of  huts,  built  of  mad,  and  covered  with  the  leaves  of  Uie  palm  tree.  A 
cloth  cap,  and  a  slight  woollen  mantle,  or  cotton  shirt,  ibrm  almost  their 
only  appareL  Towards  the  upper  or  southern  parts  of  the  country  the 
proper  Nubians  become  mixed  with  nations  of  Negro  descent^  and  in  the 
south  and  south-west  there  are  pure  negro  tribes. 

(638.)  The  tmduatrial  mtrsuUs  of  the  Nubians  are  few  and  simple : 
dhourra  is  almost  the  only  grain  cultivated,  and,  with  the  fruit  of  the 
date,  forms  the  chief  article  of  subsistence.  Some  tobacco  is  also  grown. 
Sheep  are  numerous,  and  the  camel  is  abundantly  used  as  a  beast  of 
burden.  A  few  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  with  mats  of  cane,  and  cook- 
ing utensils,  are  the  only  articles  of  manafacture. 

The  commerce  of  Nubia  is  almost  wholly  a  transit  trade,  the  caraTans 
which  exchange  the  merchandise  of  Egypt  for  the  gold-dust,  ivory,  and 
slaves,  of  Central  Africa,  necessarily  passing  through  this  territory.  The 
traffic  in  slaves  is  the  most  important,  skve-himting  expeditions  being 
fitted  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  on  this  unnatural  and  ini- 
quitous pursuit 

(639.)  DimsionMj  Toimm,  jpc. — ^Nubia  formerly  embraced  nnmeioiis  snail 
native  lungdoms,  each  under  its  own  sovereign  or  chieftain,  the  limits  of 
whose  authority  were  in  some  instances  confined  to  a  single  town  or  a 
few  adjoining  collages.  Of  late  years  the  whole  country  has  been  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  yfho  rales  it  bj  means  of  a  vice- 
roy, resident  at  Ehartoom.  The  government  is  strictly  a  military  despo- 
tism. Most  of  the  people  of  Nubia  are  Mohammedfuis  in  religion  \  hot 
the  negro  nations  in  the  upper  part  of  the  country  are  pagan. 

Above  the  Egyptian  frontier,  a  succession  of  villages  and  date-gro^^ 
extend  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  but  there  are  few  places  of  much 
importance,  and  no  towns  of  any  mi^itude.  Ebsamboolj  on  the  west 
bank,  possesses  a  magnificent  temple,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  ;  a  sbon 
distance  higher  up  is  the  Second  Cataract,  or  Wady  Haifa.  AboTC  the 
Third  Cataract,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  town  of  ^'^ 
JDongcia  (6000  inhabitants),  which  is  a  thriving  place,  with  bazaars  sap- 
plied  from  Cairo.  Old  Dongola,  further  up  the  stream,  upon  the  oppo^^^ 
bank,  has  been  covered  by  the  encroachments  of  the  sand,  and  is  chiefly 
^uins. 

V  the  village  of  Meraweh  (upon  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile)i  on 
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an  oninence  called  Jebd  Bokd,  are  nnmerOBB  temples  and  pyramids  ; 
and  at  Et^BeOalj  on  the  opposite  bank,  there  are  sereial  pyramids  of 
mach  larger  dimensions,  thoogfa  still  Tery  iiderior  in  siae  to  the  rast 
stmctores  ctf  Egypt — The  town  of  Skemd^,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile, 
below  the  Sixth  Cataract,  is  a  considerable  mart  for  slaves  ;  near  it  are 
nnmerons  pyramids  and  a  rained  temple,  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Meroe. 

Khartoom,  nearly  at  the  junction  of  the  two  arms  of  the  Kile,  has  30,008 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  laigesttown  in  Nnbia;  it  is  a  placec^rendezToas 
f<x  the  slaye-caraTans  fiom  aH  parts  of  the  adjacent  conntry. —  Samaat^ 
on  the  Bine  mie,  fonncriy  the  capital  of  an  independent  kingdom,  is 
now  decayed. — The  CNily  sea-poit  of  Nnbia  is  SouaJtiu^  on  die  west 
coast  of  the  Bed  Sea ;  it  has  a  good  harboor,  and  pntncoccp  some  trade 
—  chi^y  in  slaves. 

(640.)  To  the  south-west  of  Nubia  is  Kosdofak,  a  country  sbnated 
to  the  westward  <^  the  White  Nile,  and  subject  to  the  Egyptian  pasha. 
It  consists  of  an  assembbge  of  small  oases  :  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
neg;roe8,  partially  occupied  in  agriculture.  The  |ffincipal  people,  how* 
eTcr,  are  theslaTe-meichants  ;  the  chief  town  is  called  El-ObndL 


SECTION  IT. — ABT8SIHIA* 

(641.)  Boundaries  and  Extent, — Abjssmia  lies  to  the 
south-east  of  Nubia^  and  extends  from  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Chilf  of  Aden  over  the  upper  basins  of  the  Blue 
Nile  and  the  Atbara.  Its  southern  and  western  limits  are 
floctnaling,  and  admit  of  no  precise  definition,  but  the  whole 
conntrj  probablj  embraces  an  area  of  not  less  than  200,000 
square  miles. 

(642.)  Naimral  Featureij  (Xmaie^  S^, — Abyssinia  con-< 
sists  of  an  alternation  of  plateaus  and  lugh  mountain-chains 
(Art.  597) :  the  table-lands  are  intersected  bj  deep  rayinesi 
ivhi^  lie  between  vast  waUs  of  perpendicular  rock.  These 
ravines  are  traversed  hj  numerous  torrents,  the  waters  of 
-vrhich  contribute  to  swdl  the  stream  of  the  Kile.  In  many 
cases  the  rivers  form  waterfalls  of  great  depth ;  and  in  this,  as 
vrell  as  in  several  other  respects,  the  external  features  of  the 
country  are  those  of  an  Alpine  r^on. 

iTiext  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Nile,  the  most  important  river  of  Ahys- 
nnia  18  the  Hawatk  (near  the  eastern  frontier),  which  has  a  course  of 
240  milea  in  a  nortbheasterly  direction,  and  is  finally  lost  in  a  maishy 
Jake  :  its  hanks  are  throughout  marked  by  luxuriant  vegetation.  The 
3ar^  lake  of  Dembea,  and  also  the  salt  lake  of  Assal,  have  been  already 
inendoiied  (Arts.  601,  605). 

Iran,  copper,  sulphur,  coal,  and  salt,  are  among  the  mineral  prcK* 
oons  of  Abyaiinia ;  bat  the  first  and  last  are  the  (Nily  ones  tamed 
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profitable  account  The  climiite  is  intensely  hot  in  the  lower  plains  and 
valleys,  as  well  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea;  but  the  upland  plains 
have  a  moderate  and  delightfol  temperatore.  The  rains,  which  occur 
between  the  months  of  Jane  and  September,  fall  with  great  violenoe,  and 
swell  the  torrents  that  poor  down  the  mountain  sides.  Both  domestic 
and  wild  animals  are  yery  nnmeroos. 

(643.)  Inhabitants,  —  The  people  of  Ayssinia  embrace  many  disdnct 
tribes  and  races,  most  of  whom  are  in  an  extremely  mde  and  barbarras 
condition.  The  most  powerfiil  of  these  in  the  present  day  are  tJie  Gralla, 
a  savage  race  who  have  overron  all  the  southern  and  soath-eastem  psits 
of  the  country,  and  possess  some  of  its  finest  provinces.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  central  and  northern  provinces  are  a  superior  race  to  the 
Galia,  both  physically  and  socially,  and  resemble  in  feature  the  Bedouia 
Arabs. 

Nearly  all  the  Abyssinians  vary  in  colour  between  a  dark  and  a  yel- 
lowish brown :  the  only  people  of  black  complexion  aie  the  negroes,  who 
are  all  slaves.  The  Galla,  and  also  other  tribes,  are  brave  and  skilfid 
warriors  ;  but  in  dreas,  manners,  and  ordinaiy  modes  oi  life,  the  Abys- 
sinians exhibit  a  coarse,  low,  and  barbarous  condition  of  society. 
Among  other  savage  practices,  that  of  eating  raw  flesh  (whfle  yet  warm 
and  quivering  with  life)  at  their  feasts,  is  one  of  the  most  revolting. 
The  little  value  set  upon  human  life  is  another  striking  evidence  of 
the  barbarous  condition  of  the  Abyssinians.  The  dead  bodies  of 
criminals  and  others  are  left  in  the  streets,  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs 
and  hyenas. 

Most  of  the  people  of  Abyssinia  profess  the  Christian  religioQ,  which 
is  here,  however,  obscured  by  superstitious  and  ignorant  ceremonies, 
and  exercises  little  inflnence  on  their  conduct.  In  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces, the  Mohammedan  worship  prevails :  the  Galla  tm  pagans. 
There  are  a  few  Jews  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

The  total  population  of  Abyssinia  is  estimated  at  between  tiiree  and 
four  million& 

(644.)  Industrial  Pursuits. — Most  parts  of  Abyssinia  are  extremely 
fertile,  and  the  soil  yields  spontaneously  many  of  the  finest  v^e* 
table  productions  of  the  torrid  zone.  Millet,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and 
a  grain  called  uff,  are  all  grown.  The  bread  made  firom  the  latter, 
which  ia  a  weak  herbaceous  plant,  yielding  a  small  seed,  is  a  fiEtvoorite 
article  of  food.  Flax  and  cotton  are  cultivated  to  a  small  extent. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  are  abundant,  and  the  vine  is  reared  in  some 
districts.  The  coffee  plant,  which  is  native  to  the  country,  is  also  culti- 
vated ;  the  sugar-cane  grows  in  die  low  grounds,  but  its  stalk  is  merely 
chewed,  the  art  of  making  sugar  being  unknown 

The  domestic  animals  embrace  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  moles,  and 
asses.  Immense  herds  of  oxen  are  met  with  in  the  plains,  some  of  them 
distinguished  by  horns  of  prodigious  sise. 

The  making  of  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  the  tanning  of  leather, 
and  the  manufacture  of  potteir,  are  all  practised,  though  only  on  a 
limited  scale.  Sword-blades,  knives,  scissors,  and  spear-heads,  with 
other  descriptions  of  hardware,  are  also  made;  and  (notwithstanding 
their  barbarism  in  other  respects)  the  Galla  exhibit  in  these  arts  a  skill 
--^perior  to  that  of  the  other  Abyssinian  nations. 

"^e  commerce  of  the  countiy — once  considerable — has  been  greatly 
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redaced  by  the  state  of  anarch/  in  which  it  has  long  been  pUced,  and 
the  continoal  preyalence  of  internal  warfare.  Grold,  iyorj,  and  slayes 
are  brought  from  the  interior  of  Africa ;  carpets  and  silks  from 
Persia  ;  and  some  articles  of  Eoropean  mannfactore  (including  Tclvets 
and  French  broadcloths,  with  glass  beads  and  other  ornaments  from 
Venice)  find  their  way  hither  tluough  the  medium  of  Egypt. 

(645.)  National  Divisions:  Towns. — Abyssinia  was  for- 
merly a  powerfbl  kingdom,  but  has  long  since  been  broken 
up  into  several  independent  states,  each  under  distinct  chiefs, 
whose  power  depends  wholly  on  the  success  of  their  arms. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  kingdoms  of  Tigre,  Amhara, 
and  Shoa,  the  last  of  which  (towards  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  country)  is  at  present  the  most  powerful  and  im- 
portant. 

The  town  of  Adowa  (8000  inhabitants)  is  situated  in  the  province  of 
Tigre,  standing  upon  a  pUiin  which  is  elerated  upwards  of  6000  feet 
ab  TO  the  sea.  It  lies  on  the  line  of  route  between  Gondar  (the  capital  of 
Amhara)  and  the  port  of  Massowah,  on  the  Bed  Sea,  and  hence  com- 
mands some  caravan  trade.  At  Axoum^  situated  to  the  w.  by  s.  of 
Adowa,  are  some  remains  of  Grecian  art.  Antah^  in  the  same  pro- 
vince, is  the  residence  of  the  soyereign  of  Tigre.  Masaowah,  situate  on 
a  small  island  upon  the  western  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  carries  on  the 
chief  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  and  nominally  belongs  to  the  pasha 
of  Egypt :  opposite  to  it,  on  the  mainland,  is  the  town  of  Arkeeko. 

Chndar^  the  capital  of  Amhara  (6000  inhabitants),  stands  in  a  fine 
plain  to  the  northward  of  Lake  Dembea,  at  a  height  of  7600  feet  It 
was  formerly  of  much  larger  size,  and  greater  importance,  than  at 
present. — Anhobar,  the  chief  town  of  Shoa,  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Abyssinian  highlands,  towards  the  basin  of  the  Hawash  :  its  po- 
pulation fluctuates  between  fire  and  fifteen  thousand,  with  the  absence 
or  presence  of  the  court. 

To  the  south  of  Abyssinia  are  sereral  semi-barbarous  and  little- 
known  countries,  in  many  of  which  the  Galla  are  the  ruling  people. 
These  territories  appear  to  resemble  Abyssinia  in  most  of  their  natural 
features,  consisting  principally  of  high  undulating  plains  and  mountain- 
masses,  traversed  by  numerous  streams.  The  rainy  season  is  here 
eaiiier  than  in  Abyssinia  ;  the  rains  conmience  in  April,  and  the  rivers 
are  full  by  the  month  of  June.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  countries 
is  the  kingdom  of  Enarea,  celebrated  for  its  extensive  woods  of  coffee. 
The  people  of  Enarea  manufacture  cloths  with  ornamented  borders,  and 
display  much  skill  in  making  daggers  and  other  weapons,  the  ivory 
handles  of  which  are  tastefully  inlaid  with  silver  ;  they  enjoy  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  most  civilised  of  all  the  Galla  nations. 

SECTION  y. — THE  HATTAWA^  OB  DESEBT. 

(646.)  The  natural  features  of  that  yast  belt  of  desert 
which  stretches  across  Africa,  between  the  Nile  and 
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shores  of  the  Atlantic,  have  been  alreadj  referred  to  (Art 
598). 

The  only  yaloable  produce  of  the  desert  is  wait,  vast  rocks  of  which 
occur  in  its  western  division.  In  the  more  completely  sterile  tracts,  both 
yegetable  and  animal  life  are  almost  unknown  ;  but  the  date-palm 
floarishes  in  the  few  and  distant  oases.  The  lion,  panther,  hyena,  and 
other  wild  animals,  roam  over  the  outskirts  of  the  wilderness,  and 
the  ostrich  and  antelope  penetrate  the  tracts  which  lie  iurther  in  its  interior, 
their  swiftness  of  foot  enabling  them  to  reach,  with  comparative  facility, 
the  distant  watering-places. 

In  the  middle  of  this  region,  to  the  sonthward  of  Tripoli,  is  the  large 
territory  of  Fezzan,  which,  although  destitute  of  rivers,  yet  has  nameroos 
springs,  and  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  waste  to 
be  regarded  as  an  oasis.  Abundance  of  water  is  found  by  digging  to 
the  depth  of  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  and  the  means  of  irrigation 
thus  obtained  are  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  com,  with  herbs  and  vege- 
tables, besides  whole  forests  of  the  date-palm. 

The  chief  commercial  intercourse  between  northern  and  central  Africa 
lios  through  Fezzan,  and  numerous  caravans  from  Tripoli  (on  the  Me- 
diterranean coast)  traverse  this  territory  on  their  way  to  the  interior ; 
yet  so  monotonous  and  dreary  is  the  aspect  of  the  country,  and  so  des- 
titute are  portions  of  it  of  anything  like  a  beaten  track,  that  small  py- 
ramids of  stones  (collected  with  facility  from  the  surrounding  sarface) 
are  often  the  only  guiding  mark  for  the  camel- driver  by  day,  while  the 
stars  afford  the  sole  indication  of  his  course  at  night. 

Fezzan  constitutes  a  separate  state,  ruled  by  a  sultan,  who  is  tributary 
to  the  pasha  of  Tripoli.  The  people,  who  appear  to  be  a  mixe^i 
race,  intermediate  between  the  Arab  and  Negro  stocks,  amount  in 
all  to  about  70,000  or  75,000.  The  principal  town  in  the  territory  ^ 
Mourzook^ — a  small  place  surrounded  by  mud  walls,  and  containiDg 
2000  inhabitants,  —  the  sole  importance  of  which  is  due  to  its  being  the 
point  of  rendezvous  for  numerous  caravans  to  and  from  the  countries  of 
Barbary,  Egypt,  and  Central  Africa. 

A  people  called  the  Tibboos,  who  are  nearly  as  dark  in  complexion  as 
the  negroes,  dwell  in  the  desert  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  Feizan. 
They  live  chiefly  on  the  milk  of  their  camels,  and  the  scanty  produce 
of  a  few  scattered  oases,  the  frequent  plunder  of  travellers  who  pass 
through  their  territory  being  combined  with  other  occupations. 

The  Tuaricks,  a  more  numerous  and  warlike  people  than  the  Tibboos, 
are  found  to  the  westward  of  Fezzan.  Their  flocks,  together  with  the 
pursuit  of  traffic  and  plunder,  furnish  their  chief  means  of  subsistence, 
and  their  frequent  incursions  into  the  adjacent  territories  render  them  the 
terror  of  their  neighbours.  Several  small  oases  occur  within  the  range 
over  which  their  wanderings  extend,  among  whieh  are  those  of  Ghat, 
Ahir,  Asben,  and  Aghades. 

Upon  the  northern  skirts  of  the  desert  is  the  small  oasis  of  Ghadamis, 
and  farther  to  the  west  that  of  Tuat ;  the  latter  of  these  is  of  conside^ 
able  extent,  and  contains  the  towns  of  Agably  and  Ain  Saieh. 

Taudeny,  Tagazza,  Walet,  Tisheet,  and  Gualata,  are  small  towns, 
with  surrounding  oases  of  limited  extent,  lying  in  the  more  western 
^art  of  the  Sahara,  and  constituting  resting-places  (at  long  interrals 
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Apart)  for  the  caravans  by  which  it  is  crossed.  This  iwrtion  of  the 
desert  is  thinly  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Moors  (partly  of  Arabic  descent), 
who  are  in  general  cmel  and  ferocious  plunderers.  The  trade  between 
Morocco  and  Timbnctoo  passes  through  their  territory. 


SECTION  YL  —  CEKTBAL  AFRICA. 

(647.)  Boundaries  and  Extent.  —  Ceatral  Africa  em- 
braces the  basins  of  the  River  Quorra  and  Lake  Chad,  ex- 
tending from  the  mountainous  region  which  divides  the 
waters  of  the  Quorra  and  the  Senegal,  on  the  west,  to  the 
meridian  of  26^  on  the  east ;  and  from  the  Great  Desert, 
upon  the  north,  to  the  Mountains  of  Kong  on  the  south. 
This  vast  area  measures  two  thousand  six  hundred  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  six  hundred  miles  in  a  north 
and  south  direction. 

The  whole  of  the  above  territory  is  included  within  the 
region  known  as  Soudan  (i.  e.  the  land  of  the  blacks)  or 
Negro-land,  which  comprises  also  the  countries  of  Sene- 
gambia  and  Guinea,  upon  the  western  coast  of  the  continent, 
and  derives  this  name  from  its  being  the  native  seat  of  the 
black  or  negro  variety  of  the  human  race. 

(648.)  Natural  Features,  Climate,  Sfc, — Central  Africa, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  known,  consists  of  a  great  plain,  or  suc- 
cession of  plains, — the  western  half  of  which  is  watered  by 
the  Quorra  and  its  tributaries,  while  the  eastern  includes 
the  basin  of  Lake  Chad.  The  climate  and  natural  produc- 
tions of  this  part  of  the  continent  have  been  already  noticed 
(Arts.  607,  610). 

(649.)  Inhabitants, — The  population  of  Central  Soudan 
(as  this  part  of  Africa  may  with  propriety  be  designated)  is 
divided  between  people  of  pure  Negro  blood,  and  the 
Foulahs  (or  Fellatahs),  who  are  a  mixed  race — partly  of 
Negro  origin,  and  in  part  of  Berber  or  Moorish  descent. 

The  Fellatahs  have  a  reddish-black  complexion — less  dark  than  that 
of  the  Negroes,  with  longer  and  less  woolly  hair,  noses  less  flattened, 
and  lips  not  quite  so  thick.  They  are  the  ruling  people  in  the  countries 
which  lie  between  the  Quorra  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Chad,  and  arc 
also  found  in  other  parts  of  Soadan,  but  are  everywhere  less  numerous 
than  the  Negro  tribes.  They  appear  in  general  to  be  a  people  of  mild 
and  flexible  dispositions,  and  display  a  natural  aptitude  for  agricultural 
pursuits.  « 

The  genuine  Negro  races  are  all  in  a  low  state  of  civilisation  (if, 
indeed,  they  can  be  said  to  have  emerged  from  barbarism),  practising 
only  the  sunplest  arts,  and  living  generally  in  a  homely  and  primitir 
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manner,  though  by  no  means  devoid  of  some  rude  attempts  at  display 
and  barbaric  splendour.  Their  habits,  however,  are  settled,  and  they 
are  everywhere  cultivators  of  the  soil — the  Negro  being  in  this  respect 
strikingly  distinguished  from  many  of  the  native  races  both  of  Asia  and 
the  New  World. 

A  light-hearted  gaiety  and  love  of  amusement  forms  a  strongly-marked 
characteristic  of  the  Negro,  and  one  which  he  preserves  under  all  changes 
and  circumstances,  even  of  the  most  adverse  kind.  Music,  the  song,  and 
the  dance,  are  the  universal  recreations,  and  during  the  hours  of  the  even- 
ing and  early  night  (after  the  heat  of  the  day  has  passed)  the  whole  of 
tropical  Africa  is  a  scene  of  festivity  and  rejoicing. 

The  Negroes  are  generally  fond  of  gain,  and  will  undergo  many  hard- 
ships in  its  acquisition ;  they  are  also  patient  under  misfortune,  and  meet 
affliction  with  fortitude.  Frugality  and  temperance  in  eating  generally 
prevail.  They  are  naturally  fond  of  oratory,  and  on  occasions  of  strong 
excitement  are  capable  of  displaying  much  feeling  and  energy.  The 
Negro  is,  however,  in  a  much  less  degree  the  creature  of  impulse  than  the 
Indian  of  the  New  World  ;  his  temperament  is  more  regular  and  equal, 
and  his  passions  less  violent.  The  Negro  women  are  industrious,  and 
remarkably  prolific. 

The  pursuits  of  industry  are  on  a  limited  scale  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Agriculture  is  generally  practised,  though  in  the  rudest  manner,  and  the 
fertile  soil  of  Soudan  readily  yields  enough — and  more  than  enough — to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Bice  and  other  grains,  with  nume- 
rous fruits,  are  plentifully  grown  (Art.  610),  and  both  cotton  and  indigo 
are  produced  in  some  abundance.  Great  skill  is  displayed  by  some  of  the 
natives  of  Soudan  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  which  is  beautifully 
woven,  and  skilfully  dyed  either  with  fine  indigo,  or  with  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  obtained  from  a  plant  which  grows  ¥nld  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Quorra,  and  also  along  parts  of  the  coast.  The  people  of 
liOggun,  to  the  south  of  Lake  Chad,  and  those  of  Nyfi,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Quorra,  appear  to  excel  in  this  art,  which  is  practised  chiefly  by  the 
strictly  Negro  portion  of  the  population.  Many  articles  are  also  woven  of 
silk,  obtained  principally  from  the  Arab  caravan-merchants,  though  some 
native  silk  is  produced  in  a  raw  state.  Mats  are  extensively  made,  and 
are  in  universal  request,  both  for  sitting  and  sleeping. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Central  and  Northern  Africa  has 
been  already  referred  to  (Art.  620).  Soudan  furnishes  gold,  ivory,  ostrich- 
feathers,  and  slaves;  and  the  last,  unfortunately,  are  the  articles  most  ex* 
tensively  in  demand,  and  the  commodity  in  which  the  native  African  mer- 
chant  most  profitably  invests  his  capital.  The  slave-trade  is,  indeed, 
everywhere  the  curse  of  Negro  Africa,  and  the  baoe  of  every 
effort  at  improvement  of  its  social  condition.  Continual  wan  are 
undertaken  by  the  numerous  petty  sovereigns  amongst  whom  tn^ucal 
AfHca  is  divided,  with  the  sole  object  of  procuring  prisoners  to  be 
sold  hito  slaveiy  ;  these  unhappy  victims  are  afterwards  marched 
across  the  desert  (chained  in  gangs,  and  suffering  incrediUe  hardships, 
to  which  vast  numbers  of  them  fall  a  sacrifice,  by  the  way,)  to  be  exposed 
in  the  slave-markets  of  Cairo  and  other  large  cities  of  the  East,  Upon 
occasions  of  pomp  and  rejoicing,  as  well  as  on  those  of  sorrow, — such 
as  the  death  <k  a  chieftain  or  monarch, — the  lives  of  those  who  have  been 
'"^n  prisoners  in  these  marauding  expeditions  are  ruthlessly  sacdfice^L 
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The  goyeniments  of  the  numeroas  petty  states  into  which  this  part  of 
Africa  is  divided  are  all  despotic, — a  coancil  of  the  chiefs  and  principal 
men  assisting  the  deliberations  of  the  monarch  npon  occasions  of  import- 
ance. The  limits  of  the  different  states  are  continually  fluctuating,  and 
they  rarely  embrace  any  considerable  extent  of  country. 

The  Fellatahs,  and  also  some  of  the  Negro  tribes,  are  followers  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  in  its  worst  and  most  corrupted  phases.  But  the 
greater  number  of  Uie  Negroes  are  idolators,  in  the  practice  of  fetishism,— 
that  18,  the  worship  of  numberless  objects  to  which  a  superstitious  idea  of 
reverence  (whether  from  its  good  or  evil  qualities)  becomes  attached,  and 
each  of  which  is  held  to  constitute  a  fetish,  llms  a  tree,  a  river,  an 
animal, — in  short,  any  object,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  in  which  the 
ignorant  and  simple-minded  Negro  perceives  qualities  more  than  ordinarily 
Galcolated  to  arrest  his  fear,  his  reverence,  his  gratitude,  or  his  affection, — • 
is  invested  by  him  with  the  sacred  character  of  a  fetish^  and  made  the 
object  of  a  w(»vhip  which  in  our  happier  spirit  of  intelligence  and  divine 
enlightenment  we  are  taught  to  address  to  the  Being  by  whose  wisdom  and 
power  it  was  called  into  existence.  The  influence  possessed  over  the  Ne- 
groes by  their  priest  is  very  great,  indeed  almost  unbounded,  extending  in 
some  cases  even  to  the  power  of  life  and  death. 

(650.)  NcUional  Divisions,  Towns, — Among  the  numeroas 
states  of  Central  Soudan  the  principal  are  the  kingdoms  of 
Eambarra,  Jenneh,  and  Timbnctoo,  along  the  upper  coarse 
of  the  Quorra ;  —  Borgou,  Yaomri,  Babba,  and  Nyfi,  on  the 
middle  portion  of  that  river ;  —  Houssa,  Kashna,  Kano,  and 
Mandara,  forther  to  the  eastward;  —  Bomou,  Loggun, 
Beghermeh,  and  Kanem,  more  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  shores  of  Lake  Chad.  The  more  eastern  portion  of 
Soudan  contains  Waday  or  Dar  Saley,  with  Darfour,  and 
other  little-known  territories  which  adjoin  the  basin  of  the 
Upper  Nile. 

BanilMiTra,a  territory  of  large  extent,  includes  the  towns  of  Sego,  on  the 
Quorra,  said  to  have  30,000  inhabitants ;  and  Bammakoo,  a  commercial 
place  fbrther  up  the  river.-^^The  town  of  Jennehy  the  capital  of  a  separate 
state,  on  an  island  formed  at  the  junction  of  a  tributary  of  the  Quorra,  is 
described  as  a  seat  of  extensive  traffic. — Timbuctoo,  a  large  open  town, 
three  miles  in  circuit,  is  situated  in  a  sandy  plain  about  eight  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  QuoiTa;  it  is  a  great  station  for  caravan  traffic,  but  of  less 
consideration  and  importance  than  it  was  formerly  reputed  to  possess. 

Borgou  embraces  several  petty  kingdoms,  one  of  which  includes 
the  town  of  Boussa  (12,000  inhabitants),  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Quorra.  It  was  at  this  place  that  the  celebrated  traveUer,  Mungo  Park, 
vraa  killed  by  the  natives,  while  descending  the  river  in  a  canoe. — The 
town  of  Babba^  lower  down,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  is  a  great 
seat  of  trade.  Below  Babba  is  the  town  of  Egga,  Some  distance  to  the 
south  of  I^gga,  the  Quorra  is  joined  by  the  stream  of  the  Chadda,  npon 
L'ither  aide  of  which  there  are  smaU  native  kingdoms,  with  numeroas 
x>wna  and  villages. 
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The  large  territory  of  Honssa,  now  divided  into  several  kingdoma,  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Fellatah  power :  its  principal  town  is  Sa/mioo  (on 
a  tribataiy  of  the  Quorra),  which  has  aboat  20,000  inhabitants. — Katima 
and  JTano,  situated  Axrther  to  the  eastward,  are  towns  of  some  magnitnde, 
and  the  latter  is  oae  of  the  chief  commercial  marts  of  Central  AMca. 

The  kingdom  of  Bomon,  on  the  western  bank  of  Lake  Chad,  contains 
the  towns  of  New  Bomou,  Kouka,  and  Angoumoti,  the  last  said  to  have 
30,000  inhabitants.  To  the  sonth  and  south-west  of  Bomou  is  the  terri- 
tory of  Adamawa,  one  of  the  finest  countries  of  Central  Africa.  It  is 
watered  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Chadda,  and  consists  of  extensive 
valleys,  which  form  rich  pasture-grounds,  and  are  full  of  catde.  The 
Capital  of  Adamawa  is  called  Yaia,  which  stands  in  a  marshy  plain, 
amidst  pastures  and  cultivated  fields. 

The  countries  in  the  more  eastern  part  of  Soudan  are  scarcely  known 
t-o  Europeans,  excepting  by  name :  the  chief  town  of  Waday  or  Dar 
Saley  is  called  Warra^  said  to  be  a  place  of  large  size  ;  the  capital  of 
iDarfour  is  Cobbe,  a  gieat  place  of  resort  to  the  caravan-merchants. 


SECTION  Vn.  —  -WISSTEBN  AFRICA. 

(651.)  Extent,  Natural  Features,  S^c. — Under  the  general 
liame  of  Western  Africa  are  comprehended  the  Atlantic 
coasts,  between  the  parallels  of  IS**  north  and  south  latitude, 
—  a  yast  range  of  territory,  bounded  on  the  one  side 
by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  other  by  high  mountain-chains 
which  divide  it  from  the  elevated  regions  of  the  interior. 
In  general,  extensive  tracts  of  lowland  stretch  along  the 
shore,  but  in  some  cases,  as  at  Sierra  Leone  (Ldon's 
Hill)  and  elsewhere,  the  mountains  approach  nearer  to 
the  coast,  and  project  bold  promontories  into  the  waters 
of  the  ocean.  The  mouths  of  numberless  rivers,  estuaries^ 
and  creeks,  occur  along  the  coast,  hidden  in  manj  cases 
under  a  dense  mass  of  the  rankest  vegetation.  Amongst 
these,  the  rivers  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Quorra,  to  the  north 
of  the  equator, —  and  the  Congo  and  Coanza,  to  the  south 
of  the  line, — are  the  most  considerable. 

The  climate  and  natural  productions  of  this  region  have  been  noticed 
in  Arts.  607 — 610.  The  climate  is  generally  regarded  as  surpassing 
that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe  in  its  deadly  influences  npon 
European  constitutions,  and  although  particular  localities  may  present 
exceptions  to  the  truth  of  this  remark,  yet,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  accuracy, — as,  indeed,  the  numerous  deaths  which  occur 
among  the  white  residents  too  fatally  prove. 

(652.)  InhahitanU, —  The  population  of  Western  Africa  is  ahnost 
wholly  Negro^  mixed  with  a  few  residents  from  various  European 
nations.  The  general  features  of  Negro  life  are  everywhere  onifonn, 
but  some  of  the  nations  of  the  western  coast — those  of  Ashantee  and 
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Dahomey  in  particniar — appear  to  excel  others  in  the  ferocity  and 
Wbaioiia  cmelty  of  their  practices,  at  the  same*  time  that  they  exhibit 
in  many  respects  an  intelligence  and  ingenuity  superior  to  that  of  their 
brethren  in  ibe  interior  of  &e  continent. 

The  disregard  of  human  life  in  these  countries  is  truly  frightful ; 
bmnan  skolla  form  the  common  ornaments  of  their  dwellings  and  public 
places,  Ihe  lives  of  human  beings  are  sacrificed  in  honour  of  their  fetishes 
or  imaginary  deities,  and,  on  occasions  of  rejoicing,  human  victims  are 
sianghtered  to  gratify  the  brutal  and  debased  passions  of  a  degraded 
ffld  blood-thirsty  mob.  Owing  to  this  reckless  sacrifice  of  life  (which 
is  itself  a  consequence  of  the  ferocious  and  devastating  wars  carried  on 
for  the  purpose  of  suppl3ring  the  demands  of  the  slave  trade),  the  popu« 
laden  of  many  parts  of  Western  Africa  is  exceedingly  thin,  though  so 
Tast  a  region  doubtless  contains  in  the  aggregate  a  large  num£er  of 
koman  beings. 

Agriculture  is  extensively  practised  by  the  Negro  population  of  many 
parts  of  Western  Africa,  and  often  with  considerable  care,—  the  processes 
of  sowing,  reaping,  &c,  being  well  conducted,  and  the  fields  neatly  en« 
dosed.  Plantations  of  the  finest  fruit-trees  occur  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  villages.  Cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  poultry,  are  abundant;  the 
horses  axe  of  small  size, — the  asses  large  and  numerous.  The  making 
of  cotton  doth,  coloured  with  blue  or  yellow  dyes,  is  the  most  general 
occupation  of  manufacturing  industry.  The  people  of  Ashantee  also 
exhibit  some  skill  in  the  fabrication  of  earthenware,  in  tanning  leather 
(chiefly  goat  and  sheep  skins),  and  in  the  working  of  metals  ;  they  make 
good  sword-blades,  as  well  as  numerous  articles  ornamented  with  gold. 

The  coasts  of  Western  Africa  are  visited  for  commercial  purposes  by 
^e  ships  of  European  nations,  several  of  whom  have  permanent  settle- 
ments here.  Gold-dust,  ivory,  palm-oil,  gums,  feathers,  and  various 
kinds  of  ornamental  or  dye-woods,  are  the  articles  of  legitimate  com- 
merce, and  are  exported  from  most  parts  of  the  coast  to  the  northward 
of  &e  equator.  Slaves  are  extensively  in  demand,  for  the  purpose  of 
working  in  the  plantations  of  Cuba,  and  the  traffic  in  human  beings  is 
sdll  carried  on,  especially  from  the  coasts  to  the  southward  of  the 
equator. 

The  articles  supplied  by  Europe  to  Western  Africa  are  gunpowder, 
fire-arms,  tobacco,  spirituous  liqaors,  with  cotton  cloths,  and  other 
textile  fabrics — those  of  bright  and  gaudy  colours  being  selected  as 
most  attractive  to  the  negro  taste.  Iron  bars,  copper  and  brass  rods, 
beads,  knives,  hatchets,  soap,  earthenware- jars,  iron  pots,  horn  and  pearl 
buttons,  &C.,  are  also  among  the  articles  supplied  to  the  negro  market. 
Hie  whole  amount  of  this  traffic  is  inconsiderable,  and  it  is  capable 
of  very  considerable  extension.  But  the  unhealthiness  of  most  pans  of 
the  coast,  and  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  native  governments,  are 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  legitimate  commerce. 

The  native  governments  of  Western  Africa  are  in  most  cases  pure  des- 
potisms. The  different  states  are  continually  engaged  in  ferocious  wars,— 
or  rather  slave-hunts :  in  Dahomey  (and  also  in  other  states)  the  nation 
is  annually  levied  en  masse,  forays  are  led  against  some  adjacent  tribe  or 
nation,  villages ^e  destroyed,  and  the  aged  and  young  murdered,  while 
thousands  of  prisoners  are  dragged  off  to  be  sold  to  the  slave-merchanty 
or  sacrificed  to  the  barbarous  rites  of  fetishism* 
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(653.)  Naiional  Divmons^  Towns^  Sfc. — The  coasts  of 
Western  Africa,  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  are  divided 
into  Seneoambia,  or  the  country  watered  by  the  rivers 
Senegal  and  Gambia, —  and  Guinea,  which  lies  along  the 
gulf  of  that  name.  The  meridian  of  Cape  Mount  (11°  oO 
w.  long.)  is  regarded  as  marking  the  line  of  division  between 
these  territories. 

Sencgambia  is  possessed  by  a  great  nmnber  of  pettj-  native  states,  &H 
embraced  within  the  three  great  branches  of  the  negro  race  distingoisbed 
as  the  Jaloofs,  the  Foalahs,  and  the  Mandingoes.  The  Jaloof  States  are 
situated  in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Lower  Senegal  and 
Cape  Verde.  The  Foulah  States  lie  higher  up  the  Senegal,  and  in  the 
mountainous  tract  to  the  south-eastward  of  that  river,  embracing  the 
sources  of  the  Gambia  and  other  streams. 

The  Mandingo  States  also  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Upper  Sene- 
gal, as  well  as  to  the  eastward  of  its  course.  The  territory  of  Bambook, 
in  this  part  of  Africa,  is  noted  for  its  rich  gold  mines,  and  contains  a 
dense  population;  it  was  for  a  short  period  of  time  (in  the  15th  oenturr) 
in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese,  remains  of  whose  forts  are  stOl  to  be 
seen. 

(654.)  Upon  the  borders  of  Senegambia  and  Guinea,  extending  for 
a  range  of  320  miles  along  the  coast,  and  to  an  ayerage  distance  of  SO 
miles  into  the  interior,  is  the  territory  of  Libsbia,  an  independent  l^egro 
republic,  which  was  founded  by  the  United  States  in  the  year  1820,  as  an 
asylum  for  such  of  the  black  population  of  that  country  as  had  attaineti 
their  freedom.  After  struggling  with  many  difficulties  daring  the  earlier 
years  of  its  existence,  this  settlement  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  has  a  population  of  250,000, — all  negroes. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Bepnblic  of  Liberia  is  diat  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  cannot  be  recognised  in  any  form  whatever,  and  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  direct  the  industry  of  the  native  Afiican 
race  into  legitimate  channels,  with  a  view  to  diminish,  and  oltimstelv 
to  destroy,  ti^e  iniquitous  traffic  in  slaves.  A  considerable  amount  of 
tmccess  has  already  attended  these  efforts,  and  large  numbers  of  the 
Negro  population  of  the  interior — beyond  the  limits  of  this  state 
—now  obtain  their  supply  of  European  goods  through  its  means.  Agn- 
culture  is  extensively  pursued,  and  the  commerce  of  the  republic  is 
largely  increasing. 

The  government  of  Liberia  is  modelled  upon  that  of  the  United  States 
of  America :  it  has  a  president  (of  the  nadve  Afirican  race),  with  a  senate 
and  a  chamber  of  representatives.  The  town  of  Monraoia^  upon  the 
high  promontory  of  Cape  Mesurado,  is  the  capital  of  the  republic.  Upon 
the  south-^ast,  the  territory  of  Liberia  extends  nearly  as  fur  as  Oipe 
Falmas. 

(655.)  The  coast  of  Guinea  was  formerly  divided  by 
European  traders  into  the  Grain  Cottst^  the  Ivory  Coast,  the 
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Gold  Coast^  and  the  Slave  Coast  The  Grain  Coast*  is 
now  principallj  included  within  the  territory  belonging  to 
the  state  of  Liberia.  The  Ivory,  Gold,  and  Slave  Coasts 
extend  in  snccession  from  the  e^tward  of  Cape  Palmas  to 
the  delta  of  the  Quorra :  but,  excepting  in  regard  to  the 
Gold  Coast,  these  appellations  are  now  rarely  used. 

Of  the  natiye  states  upon  the  Guinea  Coast,  the  two  most  powerful  aro 
Ashantee  and  Dahomey.  Ashantee  embraces  a  great  part  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  extends  for  between  two  and  three  hundred  miles  into  the 
ioterior;  its  chief  town  is  Coonuusie  (15,000  inhabitants),  at  a  distance 
of  120  mttes  from  the  coast,  and  said  to  be  the  centre  of  a  great  trade 
with  the  interior. 

The  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  to  the  eastward  of  Ashantee,  extends  for  180 
mQes  along  the  coast,  and  into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  Kong  Mountains, 
which  constitute  its  northern  frontier :  its  whole  population,  however, 
does  not  exceed  200,000  persons,  out  of  whom  only  20,000  are  free. 
Among  the  army  of  Dahomey  is  a  troop  of  5000  female  warriors,  or  Negro 
Amasons,  as  they  may  well  be  termed.  Ahom^y^  the  chief  town  of  Da- 
homey, in  the  interior,  has  80,000  inhabitants.  Whydah^  a  port  on  the 
coast,  is  a  notorious  resort  of  the  slavc'traders. 

Upon  the  Ivory  Coast,  intermediate  between  Cape  Palmas  and  the 
Ashantee  territory,  are  St  Andrew*8,  Chrand  Ldhou^  and  Cfrand  Bassam^ 
aU  native  towns,  and  the  seats  of  some  trade.  These  portions  of  the 
African  coast  are  inhabited  by  the  Kroo-men,  a  negro  race  who  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  skill  as  boatmen,  and  make  good  sailors. 

Among  nimierous  other  small  states  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea  are 
the  kingdoms  of  Badagry,  Yarriba,  Lagos,  Benin,  Eboe,  and  Bonny, 
—all  sitnated  to  the  eastward  of  Dahomey,  and  the  three  last* 
mentioned  lying  among  the  various  streams  which  form  the  delta  of  the 
Quorra.  The  town  of  Badagry  had  a  few  years  since  10,000  in*> 
habitants,  but  it  has  declined  in  importance,  and  Zagos  (further  to  the 
eastward)  is  now  the  principal  trading-port  on  the  coast.  Abbeoukouta, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Yarriba  (sixty  miles  n.  b.  of  Badagry),  is  said 
to  have  80,000  inhabitants ;  it  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  well-cultivated  and^ 
prodactive  country,  which  supplies  abundant  crops  of  yams,  beans,  and 
Indian  com.  Banny^  on  a  narrow  creek  of  the  channel  c^ed  Bonny 
Biver  (one  of  the  branches  of  the  Quorra),  is  only  a  wretched  collection 
of  huts :  large  quantities  of  palm-oil  are  exported  from  this  part  of  the 
coast. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Quorra,  and  extending  round  the  shores  of 
the  Bight  of  Biafra,  are  Old  Calabar,  Cameroons,  and  Gaboon  rivers, 
upon  all  of  which  are  native  towns,  possessing  some  share  in  the  traffic 
panned  upon  these  coasts. 

{65Q^  The  European  nations  who  possess  settlements  or 

*  The  Grain  Coast  derived  its  name  from  a  species  of  pepper  produced 
there  in  great  abundance,  and  the  others  from  being  resorted  to  for  the 
various  commodities  which  their  names  indicate. 
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trading  stations  upon  the  west  coasts  of  Africa  to  tlie  nortb- 
ward  of  the  equator  are  the  English,  French,  Dutcli,  and 
Portuguese.  A  few  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Denmark  were  purchased  bj  the  British  Goyem- 
ment  in  the  year  1850. 

1.  The  most  important  of  the  Bhttish  settlements  is 
SiEBHA.  L£ONE,  a  mountainous  peninsula  on  the  coast  ot 
Senegambia,  and  comprising  an  area  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-two  square  miles.  Upon  the  north-east  it  is 
bounded  by  the  estuary  of  the  river  Bokelle,  which  forms 
a  deep  and  capacious  harbour.  The  surface  of  Sierra 
Leone  presents  an  irregular  mass  of  peaked  mountains, 
covered  to  their  summits  with  lofty  forest-trees,  and  divided 
by  fertile  valleys  and  meadows.  It  was  formerly  held  in 
evil  repute  on  account  of  its  climate ;  but  the  dangerous 
qualities  of  this  have  been  in  part  mitigated  by  the  clearance 
and  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and,  with  the  exercifle  of 
proper  care  (and  especially  of  temperate  habits)  on  the  part 
of  the  settler,  Sierra  Leone  is  not  more  unhealthj  to 
Europeans  than  countries  situated  within  the  tropics  are 
generally  found  to  be. 

The  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  was  founded  by  Britain  in  1787,  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  liberated  negroes,  and  as  a  means  of  diffusing  ciTiii- 
aation  over  the  adjacent  regions  of  Africa.  Its  advance  has  been  siovr, 
but  it  now  contains  a  population  of  56,000  blacks  (together  with  a  fe^ 
white  settlers)  under  the  charge  of  a  governor  appointed  by  the  British 
Crown.  The  capital  of  the  settlement  is  Freetown^  situated  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  over  which  are  scattered  numerous 
villages. 

The  IsUm  de  LoSf  a  small  group  lying  about  sixty  miles  to  the  north* 
ward  of  Sierra  Leone,  belong  to  Britain,  and  are  used  as  atrading  station. 
To  the  B.E.  of  Sierra  Leone  is  Sherbcro*  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  a  oa* 
vigable  river  called  by  its  name. 

2.  Some  small  settlements  on  the  Biyeb  Gambia  belong 
to  Britain,  and  constitute  a  distinct  colony.  These  consist 
of  Bathurst  (on  St,  Mary's  Island,  lying  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river),  — Fort  JameSy  situated  on  an  island  thirtr 
miles  up  the  stream, — and  Macarthi/s  Island,  at  a  distwice 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth.  There  are 
also  a  few  trading  establishments  belonging  to  the  Britisli^^ 
intervals  along  the  river,  from  the  sea  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland.  All  these  places  are  used  as  stations  by  thv.* 
merchants  engaged  in  the  African  trade,  and  supply  t^ak- 
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wood,  ivory,  hides,  gold  dust,  palm-oil,  and  bees'  wax, — re« 
ceiying  a  few  English  manufactures  in  return. 

The  town  of  Bathtarat  is  the  principal  place  in  the  Gambia  colony:  it 
lies  at  the  east  end  of  St.  Mary's  island,  and  contains  extensive  ware« 
houses,  with  some  good  priyate  dwellings.  The  number  of  European 
residents  does  not  exceed  fifty,  but  it  is  visited  by  numerous  English  and 
American  ships  during  the  year.  St.  Mary's  Island  is  about  16  miles  in 
circumference. 

Macarthy's  Island  has  an  area  of  three  square  mHes,  with  a  popula-> 
tion  of  about  1600,  very  few  of  whom  are  whites.  The  total  population 
of  the  English  settlements  on  the  Gambia  does  not  exceed  4500,  all 
natives,  excepting  the  officers  and  others  attached  to  the  government 
establishment,  with  a  small  garrison  of  troops  maintained  for  their  pn>< 
tection. 

3.  The  British  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  are 
limited  to  a  few  forts, — all  of  them  situated  on  the  partdis-* 
tinguished  as  the  Gk>LD  Coast.  These  lie  between  the  me-* 
ridians  of  3^  \T  west,  and  0^  W  east,  longitude. 

The  more  western  portion  of  the  Gold  Coast  has  an  undulating  sur- 
face, with  a  bold  and  rocky  front  to  seaward.  But  the  greater  part  ot 
the  territory  consists  of  level  fertile  and  open  plains,  covered  in  some 
places  with  tall  grass,  and  in  others  with  lofby  forest-trees.  The  shores 
are  here  flat  and  sandy,  and  the  whole  range  of  coast  is  entirely  desti- 
tute of  harbours. 

The  principal  English  settlement  is  Cape  Coast  Castle  (long.  1^  13' 
w.)f  the  governor  of  which  exercises  authority  over  all  the  adjacent  forts. 
Cape  Coast  Castle  is  a  well-built  and  strong  fortress,  standing  on  a  rock 
close  to  the  sea  ;  outside  the  walls  of  the  fort  is  a  large  native  town, 
with  10,000  inhabitants.  To  the  westward  of  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
Britain  possesses  the  fort  of  Vixcove  and  Apollonia ;  and  to  the  east- 
ward, that  of  Anamaboe,  besides  the  castles  of  James  Fort  and  Christian'^ 
borg,  both  situated  at  Accra,  and  the  last  of  them  formerly  a  Danish 
possession.  Some  trade  in  gold-dust,  ivory,  and  palm-oil,  is  carried  on 
at  all  these  places. 

The  total  number  of  British  subjects  on  the  Gold  Coast  is  about  1S,000, 
only  a  few  of  whom  are  whites.  But  a  much  larger  population  is  under 
partial  subjection  to  British  authority. 

Numerous  missionary  stations  are  maintained  by  the  English  Church 
and  other  denominations  of  Christians  (both  in  Britain  and  foreign 
countries)  upon  diflerent  parts  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  especially  at 
Sierra  Leone,  and  at  various  places  on  the  Guinea  coast.  The  English 
Church  in  this  region  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  bishop,  whose 
diocese  derives  its  name  from  Sierra  Leone. 

(657.)  The  Fbsnch  settlements  are  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  river  Senegal,  and  the  tract  of  country  which  extends  thence  to  Cape 
Verde.    The  two  principal  stations  are  Fort  St.  Louis,  upon  the  island 
of  St.  Louis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  with  the  island  and  fortr^ 
of  Goree,  situated  immediately  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Verde. 
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fiides  these,  there  are  a  few  factories  along  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  and 
upon  different  parts  of  the  adjacent  coast. 

The  total  popalation  of  the  French  possessions  in  Western  Africa  is  a 
little  short  of  20,000,  of  whom,  however,  only  a  small  proportion  are 
Europeans.  The  chief  article  which  the  French  derive  from  these 
regions  is  gum,  the  produce  of  a  species  of  acacia  which  abounds  in  the 
otherwise  tterile  plains  to  the  northward  of  the  Senegal.  Porttmdik,  on 
the  coast,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gum-forests,  and  is  resorted  to 
by  the  traders  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  gum  from  the  tribes  of 
Moors  in  whose  territory  it  is  situated,  at  i^e  season  for  collecting  which 
it  becomes  a  busy  scene  of  traffic 

(658.)  The  Dutch  settlements  in  this  region  are  confined  to  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  consist  of  the  fortress  of  El-Mina  (sitnated  immediately  to 
the  west  of  Cape  Coast  Castle),  with  Ajcim^  at  some  distance  to  the 
westward  (near  Cape  Three  Points,  between  Dixcove  and  ApoUonia), 
and  a  small  factory  at  Accra,  on  the  coast  further  to  the  east.  The 
principal  of  these  is  El-M'na,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Dutch  go- 
vemor-generaL  The  total  population  (chiefly  native)  of  these  territories 
is  about  100,000. 

(659.)  The  Portuguese  possess  a  few  small  stations  on  the  coast  of 
Senegambia,  the  two  principal  of  which  are  the  town  of  Cachao,  on  the 
estuary  of  that  name  (to  the  south  of  the  Grambia),  and  the  island  of 
Bissao,  at  the  month  of  the  Jeba,  or  Rio  Grande,  a  little  further  to  the 
eastward:  these  settlements  are  dependencies  of  the  Cape  Yerde  Islands 

(660.)  The  western  coasts  of  Africa  to  the  south  of  the 
equator  embrace  the  extensive  but  little-known  territories 
of  Loango,  Congo,  Angola^  and  Benguehi  —  all  inhabited  by 
various  negro  races,  who  appear  in  most  cases  to  be  sunk  ir 
a  still  lower  state  of  degradation  and  barbarism  than  those 
to  the  north  of  the  line.  The  slave-trade  still  flourishes 
along  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  is  the  chief  object  for 
which  it  is  visited  by  the  traders  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  these  regions  are  ruled  over  by  a  vast 
number  of  petty  sovereigns  or  chieftains.  The  only  Buropean  aation 
which  possesses  any  settlemonts  upon  this  part  of  the  African  cosit  is 
Portugal 

The  settlements  of  the  Foftnguese  are  situated  in  the  temtories  of 
Angola  and  Benguela  ;  hi  |be  former  of  these  countries  their  ioflacnoe 
is  said  to  extend  to  a  conaideiahle  distance  in  the  interior. 

Upon  the  coast  of  Loango  are  the  towns  of  Loango,  MaiembOy  and 
Kabenda, — Ambriz,  to  the  southward,  was  formeriy  a  great  seat  o^  the 
slave-trade.  The  towns  of  St,  Pa^  de  Loamdo,  npon  the  coast  of  An- 
gola, and  St  PkSip  de  Bengush,  on  the  coast  of  fiengnehi,  an  now 
the  two  principal  stations  on  this  coast,  and  the  former  ranks  as  the 
capital  of  the  'Portuguese  possessions  in  Western  Africa.  Both  plsces 
have  been  notorious  as  seats  of  the  slave-trade — still  carried  on,  though 
-«oon  a  greatly  diminished  scale.    Some  conunerdal  intercoune  is  slso 
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maintained  with  Lisbon,  to  which  are  exported  the  ivory,  palm-oil,  and 
other  native  productions  of  the  African  coast. 
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(661.)  Extent,  Natural  Features^  ^c. — The  region  com- 
prehended under  the  general  name  of  East  Africa  extends 
from  the  Gulf  of  Aden  on  the  north,  to  the  shores  of  Dela- 
goa  Baj  (26^  s.  lat.)  on  the  south  —  embracing  a  range  of 
more  than  three  thousand  miles  of  coast.  Its  general 
features,  climate,  and  productions  have  been  already  de- 
scribed (Arts.  597—610). 

(662.)  Ihhahitant9. — The  Negro  nations  of  Eastern  Africa  are  sunk 
in  a  lamentable  state  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  barbarism.  But 
amoog  the  elevated  regions  towards  the  interior  are  found  tribes  in  a 
higher  social  and  intellectual  condition  than  the  people  dwelling  along 
the  coast.  The  Galla  have  overrun  many  parts  of  the  coast  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  equator,  and  completely  destroyed  some  of  the 
principal  settlements.  The  coasts  to  the  north  of  the  equAtor  are  occu- 
pied  by  the  Somanh  tribes. 

AH  the  pursuits  of  industry  appear  to  be  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb 
throughout  Eastern  Africa,  and,  to  the  southward  of  the  equator,  the 
trade  in  slaves  is  the  only  branch  of  commerce  pursued  with  any  vigour: 
various  parts  of  the  coast,  however,  furnish  a  small  quantity  of  gold-dust, 
and  this,  toother  with  ivory,  gum,  wax,  feathers,  and  sidns,  forms  an 
additional  article  of  export.  The  Somauli  in  general  profess  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion  ;  the  Negro  nations,  here  as  elsewhere,  are  idolaters. 

(663.)  Divisions^  Toums. — The  northern  part  of  this  region,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden  southward  nearly  as  far  as  the  equator,  be- 
'oogs  to  the  Scmavliy  a  people  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  — many  of 
■hem  of  pastoral  habits,  though  others  are  cultivators  of  the  soil.  They 
possess  numerous  towns — or  rather  encampments — both  on  the  coast 
md  in  the  interior,  in  some  of  which  a  very  considerable  traffic  is  car- 
ied  on.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  is  Berbera  (on  the  shore  of  the 
'ulf  of  Aden),  the  scene  of  a  great  fair,  held  annually  during  the 
(inter  half  of  the  year,  between  the  months  of  October  and  April, 
athin  which  period  a  vast  concourse  of  people  from  all  the  adja- 
ent  countries  of  Africa  and  Western  Asia  are  assembled.  Among 
icse  visitors  are  Egyptians,  Nubians,  Abyssinians,  Arabs,  Persians, 
lid  Banians,  each  bringing  the  produce  of  their  respective  countries, 
Qd  exchanging  them  for  the  ghee,  hides,  deer-horns,  ivory,  gums, 
}iTh,  ostrich-feathers,  coffee,  sheep,  and  homed  cattle,  of  this  and  the 
Ijacent  parts  of  Africa.  During  die  other  half  of  the  year  the  place  is 
:terly  deserted. — Zeylah  and  Tajwrrah  are  small  seaports  to  the  west- 
u-d  of  Berbera,  and  near  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden :  in 
e  vicinity  of  the  latter  is  the  small  group  of  the  Mnshakh  Islands, 
ded  to  the  British  Government  by  the  Sultan  of  Tajurrah. — Hurrwr  (or 
irrar),  on  the  table-land  of  the  interior,  is  the  capital  of  a  state,  the  rr^ 
which  bears  the  title  of  Emir ;  it  enjoys  considerable  oonunerce,  p 
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a  depot  for  Ue  productions  of  the  neighboaring  Galla  cotintiies— in- 
eluding  coffee,  dyes,  cotton,  gums,  tobacco,  and  grain. 

In  all  this  part  of  Africa  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Arabs  dwelling  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  but  the 
Banian  merchants  (from  the  coasts  of  Guzerat,  in  India)  annually  visit 
all  the  poits  of  the  Somaoli  country,  and  cany  off  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  gums  and  myrrh. 

The  coast  of  Ajan,  immediately  to  the  south  of  Cape  Guardafui,  con- 
tains some  rich  and  fertile  valleys,  alternating  with  open,  grassy  plains. 
Those  of  the  SomauU  tribes  'vdio  dwell  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
shores  are  chiefly  engaged  as  fishermen. 

(664.)  To  the  south  of  the  equator,  the  predominating  influence  in 
Eastern  Africa  is  exercised  by  two  foreign  powers, — the  Sultan  of 
Muscat,  whose  authority  extends  as  far  south  as  Cape  Delgado  (s.  l&t 
10°  35')* — and  the  Portuguese,  who  possess  various  settlements  on  the 
coast  lying  between  Cape  Delgado  and  Delagoa  Bay. 

The  coast  subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  is  known  by  the  general 
name  of  Zakouebar.  Among  the  principal  towns  in  this  part  of  Africa 
are  Mukdsesha  or  Magadaxa  (lying  two  degrees  to  the  north  of  the 
equator)  ; — Bravo,  further  to  the  southward  ;  —  Jubb^  or  Juba,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  large  river  of  the  same  name,  which  enters  the  sea  immedi- 
ately to  the  'south  of  the  lipe  ;  —  PcUta  (2°  s.  lat.)  ;  —  with  Motnb-is, 
Zanzibar,  and  Quiloa,  all  three  situated  on  islands  adjacent  to  the  morp 
southward  range  of  coast.  All  these  places  carry  on  some  trade,  but 
the  commerce  of  Zanzibar  is  the  most  considerable,  and  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  American  and  British  merchants.  Both  Zanzibar  and  Qoi* 
loa  belong  to  the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  and  there  are  Arab  garrisons  s- 
some  of  the  other  towns  along  the  coast  Melhula  (on  a  small  islani^ 
in  3°  25  8.  lat.),  once  a  flourishing  town,  has  been  totally  destroyed  bj 
the  Galla. 

(665.)  The  coast  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Delgado  embraces  the 
territory  of  Mozambique,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Zamb^i,  andSoFAU, 
to  the  south  of  that  river.  The  town  of  Mozambique  (situated  upon  an 
island  which  adjoins  the  coast)  is  a  Portuguese  settlement,  and  exports 
ivory,  gold-dust,  and  slaves  j  but  it  has  much  declined  from  its  former 
importance,  and  has  only  6000  inhabitants  i  the  Portuguese  anthority 
extends  over  but  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  mainland — Quilliiaam\ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  is  a  gfeat  mart  for  slaves  :^  Sojata 
(on  the  bay  of  that  name),  and  Inhambcme,  further  to  the  sosthwani, 
both  possess  some  trade  ;  the  latter  chiefly  ia  ivory  and  bees'-waz. 

In  the  interior  the  Portuguese  possess  the  fortress  of  Sauty  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Zambesi,  which  constitutes  the  capital  of  th^  settle- 
ments in  this  region,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  Captaincy  called  the  Bios 
de  Sena,  in  whidi  the  adjacent  territory  is  embraced. 

(666.)  At  some  distance  from  the  eastern  coast  towards  the  interior 
are  the  little-known  regions  of  Montxnotapa,  Monomoezi,  and  others; 
including  (further  to  the  northward)  the  country  of  Jagga,  in  *J^^" 
the  snow-covered  mountains  of  Kilimandjaro  and  Kenia  have  been 
discovered  (Art.  597).  Still  further  in  the  interior  there  are  popalou^ 
and  fertile  tracts  of  country,  only  known  to  Europeans  by  the  reports  vi 
the  caravan-merchants  who  frequent  the  various  rtMites  by  which  thej 
re  reached  from  the  coast. 
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SECTION  rX. —  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(667.)  South  Africa  embraces  the  colonies  of  the  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope  and  Natal,  both  belonging  to  Britain,  with  the 
large  territory  of  Caffiraria,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  in 
the  possession  of  independent  tribes. 

1.     The  Cape  Colonx. 

(668.)  Boundaries  and  Extent  —  The  Cape  Colony  ex- 
tends from  the  south  coast  of  Africa  as  far  northward  as  the 
banks  of  the  Gariep  or  Orange  Kiver ;  on  the  west  its  limits 
are  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  east  the  boun- 
dary-line is  marked  by  the  course  of  the  Keiskamma  river, 
and  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  the  upper  part  of  that 
stream  to  one  of  the  two  principal  branches  of  the  Gariep 
(that  distinguished  as  the  Nu  Gariep).  From  east  to  west 
its  dimensions  measure  nearly  six  hundred  miles,  and  from 
north  to  south  they  exceed  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
The  length  of  coast-line  which  the  colony  possesses  is  little 
short  of  1200  miles,  and  the  total  area  included  within  its 
present  limits  is  probably  not  much  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  English  square  miles. 

(669.)  Natural  Features^  Climate^  S^e,  —  The  chain  of 
the  Nieuyeldt  Mountains,  which  traverses  great  part  of  the 
Cape  Colony  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  naturally  divides 
it  into  two  distinct  portions.  To  the  north  of  this  moun- 
tain-range are  broad,  open,  and  generally  arid  plains,  which 
slope  towards  the  Orange  river,  and  are  included  within  its 
basin :  upon  the  south  of  the  mountains  are  a  succession  of 
high  terraces  divided  by  chains  of  hills,  and  gradually  de- 
creasing in  elevation  as  they  approach  the  shores  of  the 
Southern  Ocean. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  Kieayeldt  chain  contains  the  highest  ground  in 
the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  Great  Karroo,  immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
moantains,  has  an  average  elevation  of  3000  feet  (Art.  597).     The 
Great  Karroo  is  terminared  on  the  south  by  the  chain  of  the  Zwarte 
Berg  (or  Black  Mountains),  which  are  of  inferior  elevation  to  the  fange 
above  referred  to,  their  highest  summits  not  exceeding  4000  feet.    On 
the  south  of  the  Zwarte  Berg  is  the  plateau  or  terrace  of  the  Long 
Kloof,  which  again  is  divided  from  the  level  country  along  the  coast 
by  a  range  of  hills  of  still  diminished  height    But  this  last  range  an 
hat  of  the  Zwart%Berg  are  divided  in  several  places  by  the  rivers  wh* 
lescend  from  the  southern  slopes  by  the  Nieuveldt,  and  which  ^ 
heir  way  to  the  sea  through  deep  and  narrow  ravines. 
*  H  2 
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Some  other  chains  of  hills  occur  in  the  more  western  part  of  the  colony 
lying  principally  in  a  north  and  soath  direction,  and  divided  hy  high 
arid  plains  or  karroos,  the  lar^st  of  which  are  continnons  with  the  ex- 
tensive tract  of  the  Great  Karroo,  already  mentioned.  The  Table 
mountain  and  adjacent  hills,  near  Cape  Town,  are  a  detached  gioap 
of  heights  (Art.  597). 

The  rivers  of  the  Cape  Colony,  although  numerous,  are  in  most  cases 
mere  insignificant  torrents,. excepting  when  swelled  by  the  rains,  and 
flow  generally  in  deep  and  precipitous  ravines,  considerably  below  the 
level  of  the  adjoining  country,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  direct  then- 
waters  to  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  Even  the  Gariep  does  not  possess  s 
sufficient  depth  of  water  for  navigation,  and  those  of  the  shorter  streams 
which  admit  the  passage  of  boats  for  some  distance  inland  are  ob- 
structed by  bars  at  their  entrances,  over  which  vessels  of  any  consider- 
able burden  are  unable  to  pass.  Next  to  the  Gariep,  the  most  important 
streams  as  to  length  of  course  are  the  Elephants*  or  Oliphants*  River, 
on  the  west,  with  the  Breede,  Gauritz,  Camtoos,  Great  Fish,  and  Keis- 
kamma  rivers,  on  the  south.  But,  in  general,  the  colony  labours  under 
a  deficiency  of  inland  waters. 

Of  the  numerous  harbours,  the  principal  are  St  Helena,  Saldanha  and 
Table  Bays,  on  the  west ;  with  False  Bay  (of  which  Simon's  Bay  forms 
a  portion),  St  Sebastian.  Mossel,  Plettenberg,  Camtoos,  and  Algoa Bays, 
on  the  south.  Saldanha  Bay  is  the  most  commodious  of  them,  and  is 
safe  in  all  weathers.  Table  Bay,  the  most  frequented,  is  in  general  safe 
excepting  during  the  prevalence  of  north-westerly  winds,  which  blow 
witliin  the  winter  months  (between  May  and  September).  Simon's  Bar, 
fifteen  miles  to  the  south  of  Cape  Town,  and  situated  immediately  to  the 
east  of  the  promontory  which  terminates  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
affords  a  secure  shelter  to  shipping  all  through  the  year,  and  forms  tk 
principal  naval  station  of  the  colony. 

The  climate  and  natural  productions  of  Southern  Africa  have  been 
already  referred  to  (Arts.  607,  611,  and  612).  The  chief  defect  in  the 
climate  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  the  unsteadiness  and  irregularity  of  the 
rains  ;  agriculture  is  sometimes  seriously  impeded  by  ^e  aheence  of 
moisture,  while  at  other  times  the  rain  falls  in  torrents  and  swells  the 
streams  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  frequently  causing  them  to  overfl"^ 
their  banks,  to  the  damage  of  the  surrounding  country.  In  some  of  the 
tracts  which  border  on  the  Great  Karroo,  there  has  occasionally  been  no 
rain  for  two  or  three  years  together,  though  this  never  happens  with  the 
districts  situated  nearer  the  coast  The  alternations,  of  temperature  are 
often  great,  and  of  sudden  occurrence,  and  hot  easterly  winds  are  some- 
times experienced.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  however,  the 
colony  is  eminently  healthy,  and  its  climate  admirably  suited  to  the  or' 
dinary  constitutions  of  European  residents. 

(670.)  Inhabitants.  —  The  population  of  the  Cape  Colonv 
exceeds  200,000 — nearly  half  of  whom  are  whites.  The 
majority  of  these  are  of  British  origin,  though  many  ot 
the  farmers  in  the  older-settled  part  of  the  territory  (as  well 
"is  several  of  those  in  its  more  distant  tracts)  are  the  de- 
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scendants  of  tHe  Dutch  settlers  (or  boers,  as  they  are  com- 
monly termed),  to  whom  the  colony  originally  belonged. 

The  larger  half  of  the  population  consists  of  coloured  races,  among 
whom  are  both  Hottentots  and  Cafires ;  but  the  greater  number  are 
of  mixed  breed,  sprung  from  the  union  of  the  aboriginal  races  with 
the  Dutch,  the  Negro,  or  the  Malay.  The  Hottentots  are  mostly  em- 
ployed as  farm-servants  and  herdsmen,  occupations  for  which  they  are 
well  suited  ;  some  of  them  have  been  disciplined  and  trained  to  military 
service,  and  make  good  soldiers,  when  kept  out  of  reach  of  spirituous 
liquors,  the  temptation  to  excess  in  the  use  of  which  they  are  unable  to 
withstand.  Although  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  degraded  and  in- 
ferior race,  the  Hottentots  are  by  no  means  incapable  of  improvement, 
and  when  treated  with  kindness  testify  great  attachment  and  fidelity. 
The  Cafires,  a  people  of  bold  and  warlike  habits,  and  superior  acquire- 
ments, are  less  trustworthy ;  they  constitute  the  terror  of  the  peace<!> 
fill  settlers  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  are  the  great  bane  of  its  prosperity. 

(671.)  Indtixtrial  Pursuits. — These  are  divided  between  the  culture  of 
the  soil  and  the  rearing  of  live-stock.  Excellent  wheat  is  grown  in  par- 
ticular districts,  and  also  barley,  rye,  and  oats.  The  culture  of  the  grape 
has  been  largely  pursued,  and  wine  has  long  formed  a  staple  produce  of 
the  colony,  but  it  is  generally  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  demand  for  it 
has  greatly  decreased  of  late  years.*  The  wine-growing  district  is  con- 
fined to  the  south-western  part  of  the  colony,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  Town. 

It  is  only  in  the  lower  grounds,  however,  that  agriculture  is  success- 
full  j  carried  on,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  colony  is  better  adapted 
to  pasturage.  Sheep- farming  occupies  the  principal  attention  of  the 
colonists  ;  the  native  sheep  (remarkable  chiefly  for  the  large  size  of  its 
tail)  has  been  improved  by  crossing  with  the  best  European  breeds,  and 
wool  of  excellent  quality  is  now  produced.  This  substance  is  fast 
becoming  the  great  staple  of  the  colony.  Many  of  the  grazing  farms 
are  of  immense  extent,  ranging^  over  vast  tracts  of  country.  Large 
numbers  of  oxen  are  reared,  and  their  hides  and  horns  form  valuable 
articles  of  produce.  A  considerable  whale-fishery  is  also  carried  on, 
but  the  extent  of  this  has  diminished  of  late  years. 

The  manufactures  are  inconsiderable,  by  far  the  greater  quantity  of 
both  useful  and  ornamental  articles  being  supplied  Ai-om  Britain.  The 
necessities  of  their  isolated  position,  however,  compel  the  settlers  in  the 
interior  to  supply  many  of  their  own  domestic  wants  ;  thus,  the  farmers 
generally  msJce  their  own  soap  and  candles,  besides  numerous  other 
articles  of  ordinary  use.  There  are,  besides,  at  Cape  Town  and  else- 
where, manufactures  of  leather,  hats,  saddles,  tiles,  ropes,  and  a  few  other 
articles,  with  flour-mills,  breweries,  and  distilleries. 

The  commerce  of  the  colony  is  large  and  flourishing ;  the  amount  of 
wool  exported  is  annually  increasing,  while  that  of  wine  (and  also  the 

*  The  Constantia  wine,  however,  produced  in  a  limited  district  ad- 
jacent to  the  village  of  Constantia  (9  miles  s.  of  Cape  Town),  is  of  su- 
perior property,  and  enjoys  a  high  reputation. 
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prodnce  of  the  whale  fishery)  has  decreased.  The  prime  article  of  ex- 
port is  wool,  in  addition  to  which  are  hides  and  skins,  wine,  flonr,  batter, 
t^illow,  whale-oil,  and  horses,  with  salt  beef  and  pork.  The  floor  and 
salt  meats  are  chiefly  sent  to  the  Mauritius,  and  some  also  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
ill  Brazil.  The  wool  helps  to  supply  the  material  for  one  of  the  staples 
of  our  home  manufactures  *.  The  imports  into  the  colony  are  chiefly 
British  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  with  hardware,  earthenware,  fire-arms, 
furniture,  books,  paper, and  numerous  other  articles,  &c;  besides  sugar 
and  timber  from  India,  tea  from  China,  and  sugar  also  from  the  Maa- 
ritius.  The  imports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  exceed  1,200,000/. 
annually. 

The  colony  now  contains  numerous  excellent  roadp,  which  have  been 
constnicted  at  vast  labour  and  expense, — in  many  cases  over  ragged 
mountain-passes  (or  kiuofs\  and  across  the  precipitous  sides  of  deep 
ravines.  But  communication  in  the  interior  districts  still  labours  ander 
many  d  ifliculties.  Oxen  are  universally  used  for  purposes  of  draught,  and 
long  teams  of  them,  yoked  to  the  heavy  and  cumbrous  wagons  of  the 
settlers,  convey  their  produce  from  the  distant  farms  in  the  interior  to 
Cape  Town  and  other  ports  for  shipment.  The  herds  of  cattle  which 
wander  during  the  day  over  grazing  farms  of  from  three  to  six  hundred 
acres  are  at  night  collected  into  enclosures  called  kraals,  as  a  means  of 
protection  against  the  numerous  wild  animals, — a  precaation  more  espe- 
cially requisite  in  the  outer  and  distant  parts  of  the  settlement,  where 
lions,  hyenas,  and  other  native  denizensof  the  African  wilderness,  are  snf> 
ficiently  numerous  to  require  the  exercise  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
colonist,  and  to  afford  abundant  and  exciting  employment  to  the  professed 
sportsman. 

(672. )  Loccd  Divisions^  Toumg,  ffc, — The  Cape  Colony  forms  two  great 
divisions — a  western  and  an  eastern,  the  former  of  which  contains  ten, 
and  the  latter  nine  districts,  most  of  them  of  very  large  extenL  The 
western  dhnsion  of  the  colony  is  the  older  portion  of  the  settlement,  and 
is  the  more  strictly  agricultural  part :  the  eastern  division  is  more  exclu- 
sively a  grazing  district,  and  has  at  present  fewer  inhabitants. 

Cape  Town  (22,000  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  the  colony,  is  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  Table  Bay,  and  at  a  distance  of  thirty-one  miles  to 
the  northward  of  the  celebrated  promontory  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
It  is  well  and  regularly  built,  the  streets  straight,  and  intersecting  one 
another  at  right  angles.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cape  To\»ti,  and 
surrounding  it  on  the  west,  south-west,  and  south,  is  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  the  well-known  Table 
Monntain,  directly  south  of  the  town.  Table  Mountain  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  hill  of  elongated  form,  with  sides  for  the  most  pan 
steep  and  rugged,  and  a  flat  plain  on  the  summit.  The  aspect  of  the 
mountain  presents  a  never-failing  indication  of  the  approaching  con- 
dition of  the  weather,  and  when,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  a 
white  fleecy  cloud  (known  to  colonists  as  the  DemPs  taUe-clothi)  senles 
on  its  summit  and  gradually  rolls  down  the  sides,  a  violent  south- 
east wind  is  sore  to  ensue — often  productive  of  serious  mischief  to 
the  shipping  in  the  bay. 


The  quantity  of  wool  imported  from  the  British  possessions  in 
'outh  Africa  in  1854  exceeded  8,200,000  lbs. 
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The  other  towns  in  the  colony  are  all  of  small  size — ^most  of  them  merely 
large  villages.  Simon^s  Toum,  on  the  shores  of  Simon*s  Bay,  is  an 
important  station  for  shipping,  and  contains  the  government  arsenal. — 
Port  Beaufort,  at  the  month  of  Breede  Biver  (145  miles  &  e.  of  Cape 
Town),  has  a  good  harhour  for  small  vessels,  and  possesses  considerable 
trade.  GrahanCs  Town  (6000  inhabitants),  the  chief  place  in  the 
eastern  division  of  the  colony,  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Albany,  at  a 
distance  of  only  thirty-three  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
Keiskamma  river,  on  the  eastern  frontier. — Port  Elizabeth,  upon  the 
coast  of  Algoa  Bay,  is  the  principal  shipping-port  for  the  eastern  half 
of  the  settlement 

The  northern  portion  of  the  territory  now  embraced  within  the  limits 
of  the  colony,  with  the  country  lying  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Orange 
river,  is  thinly  occupied  by  various  native  tribes  of  the  Hottentot  race, 
among  whom  the  Griquas,  the  Koranas,  the  Bosjesmans  or  Bushmen,  and 
the  Namaquas,  are  the  principaL  All  these  are  people  of  pastoral  and  mi- 
gratory habits.  The  Namaqua  country  extends  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
part  of  it  lying  beyond  the  Orange  river :  it  contuns  some  tracts  of  good 
pasture-land,  intermixed,  however,  with  dreary  and  arid  plains  of  yellow 
sand,  some  of  which  are  altogether  destitute  of  water. 

(673.)  The  country  immediately  adjoining  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the 
colony  was  in  1847  (at  the  termination  of  a  prolonged  warfare  with  the 
Cafire  tribes)  formed  into  a  province,  under  the  name  of  British  Caf- 
FRAKiA.  This  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  intermediate  (or 
border)  territory  between  the  independent  Caffre  tribes  and  the  country 
under  direct  British  authority. 

British  Cafiraria  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  Keiskamma  to  the 
Great  Kei  Biver,  a  distance  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles,  and 
includes  a  large  area  of  country,  most  of  which  is  of  diversified  character. 
Its  population,  numbering  about  67,000,  is  almost  entirely  native. 
The  principal  place  in  British  Cafiraria  is  King  William's  Town, 

(674.)  Upon  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  a  large 
tract  of  country  called  the  Obanoe  Eiver  Sovereigntt.  This  em- 
braces an  area  of  50,000  square  miles,  and  is  a  compactly-formed  pro- 
vince, lying  between  the  two  great  arms  of  the  Orange  (or  Gariep)  River, 
— ^the  Nu  Gariep  and  the  Ky  Gariep,  or  the  Black  and  Yellow  Gariep. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  tract  of  country  embrace,  besides  the  native 
race,  a  great  number  of  boers  (or  Dutch  farmers,)  induced  to  migrate 
from  the  Cape  thither  by  feelings  of  hostility  towards  the  British  govern- 
ment. They  have  recently  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  free  state, 
adopting  the  Dutch  as  their  current  language. 

(675.)  The  Cape  Colony  is  under  the  administration  of  a  governor, 
appointed  by  the  British  Crown,  and  assisted  by  an  executive  and  a  legis- 
lative counciL  A  representative  constitution  has  recently  been  granted 
to  the  colony.  The  eastern  division  of  the  province  is  under  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  are  Protestants, 
belonging  either  to  the  English  Church  or  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church; 
Wesleyan  dissenters  are  numerous.  The  colony  forms  two  bishopricks 
of  the  English  Colonial  Church,  the  western  half  constituting  the 
diocese  of  Cape  Town,  the  eastern  that  of  Graham's  Town.  Numerous 
missionary  stations  are  maintained  in  the  colony  and  the  adjoining 
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territories,  and  manj  of  the  coloured  people  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity. 

The  Cape  Colony  was  ori^allj  established  by  the  Dntch,  in  1650, 
and  remained  in  their  possession  till  the  close  of  the  last  centoiy.  In 
1795  it  was  taken  by  Britain,  bat  restored  to  Holland  in  1802  :  in  1806 
it  again  fell  ander  British  power,  and  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
Britain  at  the  general  peace  in  1814,  since  which  time  it  has  vastly  in- 
creased in  extent  and  population,  and  its  resonrces  have  been  largely 
developed.  The  chief  drawback  to  its  prosperity  consists  in  the  nnsettied 
condition  of  the  Catfres  upon  its  eastern  iirontier,  whose  hostility  to  the 
settlers  is  frequently  manifested  in  maranding  incursions,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  villages  of  the  colonists  are  plundered,  and  their  cattle  driven 
off.  A  prolonged  and  costly  warfare  with  the  Caffine  tribes  was 
terminated  only  in  1847,  when  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  were  greatly 
enlarged ;  a  few  years  later  (in  1852)  a  second  Cafire  war  ensned,  which 
was  happily,  however,  of  shorter  duration. 

Emigration  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Cape  Colony  proceeds  to  only  a 
limited  extent,  but  labour  is  greatly  in  demand  there,^-especially  in  tiie 
eastern  half  of  the  settlement,  and  ample  encouragement  is  afforded  to  the 
exercise  of  industry,  accompanied  by  habits  of  temperance  and  sobiietj. 


2.  Natal. 

(676.)  The  colony  of  Natal  lies  between  the  parallels 
of  27^°  and  31°  south  latitude,  and  stretches  from  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  a  distance  of  100  miles 
inland,  —  including  altogether  an  area  of  about  18,000 
square  miles.  The  country  rises  gradually  from  the  coast 
towards  the  interior,  and  its  inland  frontier  is  formed  to  the 
westward  by  a  range  of  mountains  called  the  Draken-berg 
(or  Dragon  Mountains).  Numerous  streams  descend  from 
the  higher  grounds,  and  the  province  appears  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  better  watered  than  most  parts  of  South  Afirica. 

The  climate  of  Natal  is  warmer  and  more  tropical  in  character  than 
that  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  coast  districts  are  very  hot,  bat  further 
inland,  as  the  ground  rises,  the  air  is  more  temperate.  At  Maritzbeig 
(fifty  miles  inland)  slight  frosts  are  conmion  in  winter,  and  ice  is 
occasionally  seen  in  the  mornings.  In  the  interior  of  the  province,  the 
variations  in  temperature  appear  to  be  considerable.  The  coasts  are 
subject  to  the  stoady  and  regular  influence  of  the  south-east  trade  wind, 
which  moderates  a  heat  that  would  otherwise  be  felt  as  intense.  The 
rains  occur  chiefly  during  the  summer,  that  is,  between  the  months  of 
September  and  March.  The  climate  of  the  whole  province  api>ears  to  be 
perfectly  healthy. 

The  natural  productions  of  Natal  are  varied,  and  its  capabilities  seem 
to  be  considerable.  Many  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  tropics 
abound  in  the  warmer  districts  along  the  coast.    The  sugar-cane  grows 
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wilJ,  and  both  indigo  and  cotton  are  found  in  a  native  state.  Plantains 
and  jams  are  common,  and  seyeral  of  the  native  fruits  possess  useful 
qualities :  water-melons  grow  spontaneously,  and  attain  a  large  size.  The 
pine-apple  thriyes,  as  well  as  the  pomegranate,  mulbeny,  orange,  lemon, 
and  many  others.  Indeed,  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  southern  Europe 
appear  to  flourish ;  as  well  as  those  of  more  temperate  latitudes,  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  province.  Animal  life  is  equally  abundant  as  in  the 
neighbouring  colony  of  the  Cape,  and  wild  beasts  abound  in  the  plains 
and  forests  of  the  interior.  Insects  are  numerous  in  the  coast  districts, 
and  constitute  a  great  annoyance,  as  well  as  a  serious  injury,  to  the  settler, 
whose  crops  are  subject  to  the  occasional  depredations  of  the  locust.  Both 
iron  and  coal  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  province. 

The  native  tribes  within  this  province  are  chiefly  a  people  called 
Zodlaha^  who  belong  to  the  Caflre  race,  but  are  a  more  peaceably-dis-, 
posed  people  than  the  Cafires  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cape  Colony.  They  are  partially  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
settlers,  but  appear  to  be  in  general  averse  to  any  sustained  application 
of  labour.  There  are  also  some  tribes  of  the  Hottentot  race,  who  make 
better  labourers  ihan  the  Caffires.  The  Zoolahs  alone  have  been  esti- 
mated to  number  200,000. 

Natal  offers  many  advantages  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  and 
is  likely  to  become  hereafter  an  important  agricultaral  settlement.  The 
coast  districts,  to  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  inland,  are  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  cotton.  The  sugar-cane  is  profitably  cultivated,  and 
some  of  its  produce  exported.  The  more  elevated  tracts  of  the  interior 
are  better  suited  to  the  growth  of  corn,  including  wheat  and  other 
grains,  besides  most  of  the  ordinary  vegetables  of  the  British  Islands. 
The  land  seems  to  be  less  generally  suitable  for  grazing  purposes,  but 
homed  cattle  and  horses  appear  to  thrive  in  the  interior  districts. 

The  two  principal  stations  in  the  Natal  colony  are  ly  Urban  and 
Jifaritzberg,  the  former  situated  on  the  coast,  and  the  latter  at  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles  inland.  D'Urban  is  the  chief  seat  of  trade :  it  stands  on 
the  north  side  of  Port  Natal,  which  forms  the  only  harbour  upon 
this  portion  of  the  African  coast ;  but  only  vessels  of  small  tonnage 
can  anchor  within  the  harbour.  Maritzberg,  which  lies  in  a  more 
temperate  district,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  proiince,  is  the  seat  of 
government. 

Natal  constitutes  a  dependency  of  the  Cape  Colony,  under  a  Lieu- 
tenant-(70vemor.  The  harbour  of  Port  Natal  lies  at  a  distance  of  300 
miles  from  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  is  upwards 
of  1000  miles  (by  sea)  from  Cape  Town.  Tlie  voyage  between  the 
the  Cape  and  Natal  generally  occupies  about  twelve  or  fourteen  days, 
but  is  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  steam  in  a  much  shorter  interval 


(677.)  The  general  designation  of  Caffbabia  formerly  included  all 
the  country  extending  along  the  south-east  coast  of  the  African  con- 
tinent, from  the  frontier  of  the  Cape  Colony  northward  to  the  parallel 
of  Delagoa  Bay:  but  this  name  is  now  restricted  to  the  territory 
lying  between  ihe  provinces  of  British  Cafihffia  and  Natal,  and 
limited  on  the  north-west  by  the  sovereignty  of  the  Orange  River. 
The  native  district  of  Cafiraria,  as  comprised  within  these  limits. 
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contains  abont  20,000  square  miles  of  httlj  and  tolerably-well-watered 
conntiy,  occupied  hj  the  independent  tribes  of  the  Cafire  race. 

(678.)  The  country  to  the  northward  of  the  Orange  River  is  thinly 
inhabited  by  native  tribes,  many  of  whom  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Cafire 
language,  and  appear  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  of  Caffre  descent.  Among 
these  are  the  Bechuanas,  who  are  spread  over  a  large  tract  of  the  in- 
terior, and  the  Damaras,  who  extend  along  the  western  coasts,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Walvisch  Bay.  All  of  them  are  people  of  pastoral 
pursuits,  and  wandering  habits, — possessing  numerous  herds  of  cattle, 
which  form,  indeed,  their  only  wealth. 

At  a  further  distance  in  the  interior,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Bechuana  territory,  is  an  extensive  tract  of  desert  GP^S  between  the 
21st  and  24th  parallels  of  a.  latitude),  which  consists  of  an  immense 
plain,  neither  destitute  of  grass  nor  trees,  but  in  which  water  is  ex- 
tremely scarce  at  the  surface,  though  readily  obtainable  in  small  qaon- 
tities  at  the  depth  of  a  few  inches.  The  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  an 
abject  and  miserable  race  of  beings.  Still  further  to  the  northward, 
however,  is  a  watered  and  fertile  country,  in  which  is  situated  the 
extensive  lake  of  Ngami  (Art.  605.)  Li^e  Ngami  is  about  70  miles  in 
circuit :  a  numerous  population  dwell  round  its  shores,  and  the  neis:h- 
bouring  country  is  the  abode  of  countless  herds  of  wild  animal&  The 
river  2^uga,  which  flows  out  of  the  lake  (to  the  eastward),  is  afterwards 
absorbed  jn  the  desert  The  river  Tioghe,  a  considerable  stream,  enteis 
the  lake  on  its  northern  side. 


SECTION  X.  —  ISLANDS  OF  AFRICA* 

(679.)  Madeiba,  situated  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa,  is  thirty- 
five  miles  long  by  fourteen  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  contains  an  area 
of  about  290  square  miles.  The  whole  island  is  a  mass  of  basaltic  rock, 
which  rises  abruptly  from  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  highest  point, 
called  the  Peak  of  Ruivo,  reaches  more  than  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  island  is  abundantly  supplied  with  rivulets ;  these  form  numerons 
cascades,  as  they  leap  from  rock  to  rock,  through  valleys  and  ravines 
covered  with  the  richest  vegetation.  Groves  of  chestnut  and  pine-trees 
stretch  along  the  higher  declivities  of  the  hills,  while  the  large  leaves 
of  the  banana  wave  in  the  lower  plains,  and  the  splendid  foliage  of  the 
palm-tree  is  seen  overtopping  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  The  vine  has 
hitherto  been  the  common  object  of  cultivation  throughout  the  island, 
but  has  completely  failed  during  several  successive  years.  The  culture  of 
the  sugar-cane  has  been  recently  iniroduced. 

The  island  of  Madeira  is  much  resorted  to  by  invalids  (panicularly 
those  afflicted  with  pulmonary  complaints),  on  account  of  the  mildness 
and  uniformity  of  its  climate.  At  Funchal,  the  principal  town,  the  meas 
temperature  of  the  year  is  67°,  and  there  is  a  difference  of  only  IfiP  be- 
tween the  hottest  and  coldest  months.  Occasionally,  however,  during 
summer,  the  hot  blast  of  the  sirocco  is  experienced,  and  the  heat  is  then, 
for  a  time,  intense. 

The  population  of  Madeira  amounts  to  116,000,  nearly  all  of  them 
dependent  (at  least  until  a  recent  period)  upon  the  vine  crop.  A  large 
portion  of  the  wine  is  exported  tp  London,  and  most  of  the  princii»l 
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Tvine-mercliaDts  are  English.    The  capital,  Funchal  (25,000  inhabitants), 
is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  island. 

About  twenty- seven  miles  to  the  north-eastward  of  Madeira  is  the 
small  island  of  Porto  Santo  (seren  and  a  half  miles  long  by  three  broad), 
and  a  short  distance  to  the  south-east  are  some  rocky  islets  called  the 
Dezertas.  The  island  of  Madeira,  together  with  these  dependencies, 
belongs  to  Portugal. 

The  Cakaby  Islands,  which  belong  to  Spain,  have  been  described  in 
the  account  of  that  country  (Art  438). 

(680.)  The  Cape  Verde  Islands  are  a  group  situated  340  miles  to 
the  westward  of  the  promontory  from  which  their  name  is  deriyed. 
They  consist  of  Santiago,  Fogo,  Brava,  Mayo,  Boavista,  Sal,  St.  Nicolas, 
St.  Xiucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Antonio,  with  a  few  of  smaller  size.  The 
largest  of  them,  Santiago,  has  an  area  of  about  400  square  miles. 
They  are  all  hilly,  and  Fogo,  the  most  elevated,  is  an  active  volcano. 

The  surface  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  is  very  generally  rocky,  arid, 
and  harren ;  water  is  scarce,  and  of  indifferent  quality.  In  the  more 
fertile  parts,  cotton  is  extensively  grown,  as  well  as  sugar  and  indigo, 
upon  a  more  limited  scale.  Fruits  (including  lemons,  oranges,  pine-^ 
apples,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  and  melons)  are  generally  abundant.  There 
is  a  fine  breed  of  asses  and  mules,  many  of  which  are  exported  to  the 
West  Indies ;  goats,  poultry,  and  turtle,  are  plentifuL  Salt  is  extensively 
produced  in  all  the  islands,  and  forms  a  principal  article  of  export. 

The  Cape  Verde  Islands  belong  to  Portugal,  and  form  a  separate  pro« 
vince,  in  which  are  included  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the  coast  of 
Senegambia.  The  town  of  Porto  Praya,  on  the  island  of  Santiago, 
was  formerly  the  capital,  but  the  seat  of  government  has  been  removed 
to  Mindetto,  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  The  best  harbour  in  the  group 
is  Porto  Grande^  in  the  last-mentioned  island.  The  population  of  the 
entire  archipelago  is  about  40,000. 

(68 1 0  The  islands  of  Fernando  Po,  Prince's,  St.  Thomas,  and  Annabon, 
are  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

Ferkando  Po,  the  largest  (only  twenty-three  miles  distant  from  the 
mainland  of  Africa),  is  about  forty  miles  long  by  twenty  broad.  It  is  very 
mountainous,  the  highest  point,  Clarence  Peak,  rising  to  upwards  of 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  island  is  covered  with  large  and  valuable 
timber,  and  contains  a  native  population  of  several  thousands.  The 
chief  town,  Clarence^  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  negroes,  and  possesses  a 
feMT  mercantile  establishments.    Fermando  Po  belongs  to  Spain. 

Fringe's  IsLAin>  and  St.  Thomas  both  belong  to  Portugal.  The 
former  is  nine  and  a  half  miles  long  by  six  broad, — the  latter  more  than 
double  those  dimensions.  Both  islands  are  mountainous  and  fertile. 
Live  stock  and  vegetables  are  abundant,  and  some  traffic  is  carried  on 
by  the  few  Portuguese  residents  on  each ;  but  the  population  is  almost 
entirely  native.  The  residence  of  the  governor-general  for  the  two 
islands  is  on  St.  Thomas. 

The  island  of  Annabon  (or  Anno  Bom),  which  is  only  four  miles  in 
length  by  two  in  breadth,  rises  to  the  height  of  3000  feet :  both  this  and 
X'rince's  Island  are  of  volcanic  formation.  Annabon  contains  numerous 
sheep,  goats,  and  pigs,  besides  abundance  of  fruits,  and  is  visited  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  these  refreshments.  The  population  is 
entirely  native,  under  a  native  chief  or  king ;  the  island  is  claimed  bot^ 
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\)j  the  Portngnese  and  Spanish  governments,  neither  of  whidi,  howeyer, 
exercises  any  real  aathority. 

(682.)  The  island  of  Ascensioit  lies  at  a  distance  of  960  miles  to  the 
south-westward  of  Cape  Palmas,  the  nearest  point  of  the  African  coasL 
It  is  in  south  latitude  7^  56\  and  west  longitude  14°  24'. 

Ascension  is  eight  miles  long  hy  six  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  about 
thirty-four  square  miles :  it  is  mostlycovered  with  mountains,  the  highest 
point  of  which  rises  to  2870  feet  above  the  sea.  The  whole  island  is  of 
Tolcanic  formation,  and  has  in  general  a  rugged  and  desolate  aspect, 
consisting  of  huge  masses  of  rock  irregularly  piled  on  one  another.  The 
more  level  tracts  round  the  beach  consist  of  rough  lava  rock,  intersected 
by  deep  fissures  and  ravines.  Water  is  obtained  from  a  spring  in  &e 
interior. 

The  climate  of  Ascension  is  perfectly  healthy.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  coldest  month  ( April)  is  72*8,  and  the  variation  in  the  warmth 
of  the  air  is  confined  within  a  very  small  annual  range.  Turtle  of 
large  size  (many  of  them  weighing  from  500  to  800  lbs.)  are  the  most 
abundant  produce  of  the  island.  Wild  goats  are  plentifol,  and  some 
sheep  and  cattle  are  now  reared. 

Ascension  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  discovered, 
upon  Ascension-day,  in  1 501,  by  a  Spanish  navigator.  It  has  no  native 
inhabitants,  but  became  from  an  early  period  the  occasional  resort  of 
homeward-bound  Indiamen,  and  other  vessels  engaged  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  seas.  The  British  government  placed  a  sm&li 
settlement  upon  the  isUmd  in  1815,  since  which  time  it  has  been  main- 
tained in  British  possession — chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  a  naval  station, 
and  as  a  victualling  establishment  for  the  use  of  the  squadron  engaged  in 
the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade. 

The  site  of  the  government  settlement  is  George  Town,  on  tiie  north- 
west coast  of  the  island,  where  there  is  a  safe  anchorage. 

(683.)  The  island  of  St.  Helena  (15°  55'  s.  laL,  5^  43'  w.  long.)  is 
nearly  twelve  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  Africjui 
coast,  and  lies  eight  hundred  miles  to  the  south-eastward  of  Ascension. 
It  is  an  irregular  oblong  in  form  (measuring  ten  miles  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  and  between  five  and  six  miles  in  average  breadth),  and 
includes  an  area  of  about  forty-seven  square  miles. 

Like  Ascension,  tbe  island  of  St.  Helena  is  of  volcanic  formation :  it 
presents  to  the  sea  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  from  600  to  1200  feet 
in  height,  with  an  undulating  plain,  interspersed  with  conical  hills  and 
fertile  valleys,  upon  its  summit.  The  highest  point  of  the  island,  Diana 
Peak,  rises  to  2700  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  climate  of  St.  Helena  is  healthy  and  agreeable,  though  rather 
humid.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  61*4,  the  mean  of  the  som* 
mer  months  63*8,  and  of  winter  58*3,  showing  remarkably  little  vari- 
ation between  the  opposite  seasons.  Indeed,  the  mild  and  equable 
character  of  its  air  causes  the  island  to  be  occasionally  resorted  to  bv 
residents  in  India,  as  a  means  of  recruiting  their  strength.  The  summer 
rains  fall  in  January  or  February,  and  the  winter  rains  in  July  of 
August,  but  showers  are  frequent  and  refreshing  throughout  the  year. 

When  first  viewed  from  the  sea,  St  Helena  presents  a  barren  aspect ; 
but  the  interior  is  watered  by  numerous  springs,  and  is  covered  with  a 
rich  verdure.    The  soil  is  generally  fertile.    Fruits  and  vegetaUes  art 
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alnindantlj  g^wn,  and  the  coffee-plant  is  cnltiTated  on  a  limited  scale ; 
cattle  and  ponltiy  are  nmnerons. 

St.  Helena  has  a  population  of  nearly  7000  ;  abont  a  third  of  these  are 
Europeans,  but  the  majority  consist  of  negroes  and  other  coloured  races, 
among  whom  are  natives  of  many  parts  both  of  Asia  and  Africa,  besides 
nmnerons  half-castes,  or  people  of  mixed  breed.  The  people  of  colour 
are  employed  either  in  the  cultiyation  of  the  soil,  or  in  yaiious  branches 
of  manual  labour  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  island. 

St  Helena  belongs  to  Britain,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  homeward** 
bound  Tessels  for  supplies  of  fresh  provisions  and  water.  The  capital, 
James  Town^  is  situated  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island,  at  one 
of  the  four  openings  by  which  the  interior  is  alone  accessible  from  the 
sea.  The  town  and  harbour  are  protected  by  strong  batteries  planted 
on  the  adjacent  heights.  The  island  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Bri- 
tain since  1688,  during  the  greater  portion  of  which  period  it  was 
tinder  the  administration  of  the  East  India  Company ;  but  it  is  now  a 
Crown  colony.  It  derives  celebrity  from  having  been  during  six  years 
the  residence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  died  there  in  1821. 

(684.)  At  a  distance  of  1750  miles  to  the  s.  by  w.  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  are  a  group  of  three  small  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  called 
Tristan  d'Acunha  (from  the  name  of  its  discoverer,  a  Portuguese  navi- 
gator, in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century).  The  two  others  are 
named  Inaccessible  Island  and  Nightingale  Island.  All  three  of  them 
rise  abruptly  from  the  water,  and  the  highest  point  of  Tristan  d'Acunha 
is  6400  feet  above  the  sea, — forming  a  dome-shaped  summit,  within 
which  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 

These  islands  belong  nominally  to  Great  Britain.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  a  few  Scotch  and  American  families  established 
their  abode  upon  them,  but  their  climate  and  situation — in  the  midst  of 
an  unsheltered  and  stormy  sea — alike  unfit  them  for  a  permanent  place 
of  residence,  and  they  have  since  been  again  abandoned  to  undisturbed 
solitude. 

(685.)  Madaoascab  measures  about  1000  miles  in  length,  from  Cape 
Amber,  its  northern  extremity,  to  Cape  St.  Mary,  its  most  southern  point, 
and  has  an  average  breadth  of  three  hundred  miles.  Its  area  exceeds 
^00,000  square  miles. 

The  interior  of  Madagascar  forms  a  broad  and  high  table-land,  crossed 
by  various  mountain-chains  ;  the  highest  peaks  are  probably  from  8000 
to  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  All  this  part  of  the  island  is  healthy  ;  the 
coasts  are  low  and  flat,  and  liable  to  pestilential  fevers,  which  are  equally 
dangerous  to  the  natives  and  to  Europeans.  In  some  parts  of  the  island 
there  are  frequent  and  distinct  indications  of  volcanic  action.  Rivers  are 
numerous,  and  there  are  many  considerable  lakes,  both  along  the  coast 
and  in  the  interior.  The  whole  island  abounds  in  mineral  riches  of  every 
description,  as  well  as  in  rice,  silk,  cotton,  spices,  and  magnificent  timber. 
Cattle  are  numerous,  both  in  a  tame  and  wild  state,  and  there  are  im- 
mense herds  of  wild  pigs. 

The  people  of  Madagascar  (called  the  Malagasy)  consist  of  mmierous 
tribes,  of  various  appearance  and  origin.  Two  great  divisions  are  con* 
spicuous  among  them  — a  black  and  a  brown  race,  the  former  apparently 
of  negro  extraction,  the  latter  bearing  more  resemblance  to  the  Malay 
family  of  nations.    Hie  ruUng  people  in  the  island  are  a  tribe  called  the 
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Hooahsj  who  occupy  the  central  province  of  Ankora,  and  have  snbdaed 
and  rendered  tributarj  to  their  power  the  people  of  all  the  other  pro- 
yincen.  The  power  of  the  Hovahs,  however,  is  said  to  have  declined 
greatly  of  late. 

The  Malag^y  in  general  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation: 
they  andcrstand  the  smelting  of  iron,  and  make  numeroos  warlike  im- 
plements ;  many  of  them  are  good  workmen,  as  jewellers,  silversmiths, 
and  embroiderers,  and  some  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  cutlasses,  gun- 
locks,  silver  chains,  cotton  and  silk  tissues,  and  beautiful  carpets.  Bat 
the  greater  number  of  the  population  are  ignorant  and  superstitioiis,  and 
many  barbarous  practices  prevail  There  is  no  established  priesdiood 
in  Madagascar,  but  numberless  idols  are  worshipped.  The  whole  popn- 
lation  of  the  island  is  supposed  to  be  between  four  and  five  millions. 
The  government  is  a  strict  despotism,  and  domestic  slavery  prevaUs  as 
an  institution  throughout  the  island. 

The  town  of  Tananarivo^  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  the  capital  of 
the  Hovahs,  and  has  25,000  inhabitants.  Among  the  numerous  ports  on 
the  coast,  the  most  frequented  is  Tatnatave^  on  the  east  side  of  the  island. 
Foule  Point,  a  short  distance  to  the  northward,  is  also  a  seat  of  some 
trade.  Further  to  the  north,  on  the  same  coast,  is  the  fine  inlet  of  An- 
tongil  Bay,  which  daring  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  the  favonritti 
resort  for  the  whalers  of  all  nations.  St  Augustine^s  Bay,  in  the 
south-west,  is  also  a  place  of  resort  for  foreign  shipping. 

The  French  are  the  only  Europeans  who  possess  any  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Madagascar.  Fort  Dauphin,  on  the  south-east  coast,  the 
site  of  a  former  French  settlement,  has  been  abandoned  ;  but  the  island 
of  St  Mary  (to  the  south  of  Antongil  Bay),  and  Nos- Beh  Island,  off  the 
north-west  coast,  both  belong  to  that  nation,  and  are  the  seat  of  some 
trade,  though  of  inconsiderable  amount. 

(686.)  The  island  of  Bourbon  (or  Reunion,  as  it  is  also  called),  lie^ 
400  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Madagascar,  and  has  an  area  of  about  900 
square  miles.  It  is  entirely  of  volcanic  formation,  and  consists  of  tiro 
high  mountains,  one  of  which— the  Fiton  des  Neiges,  is  an  extinct  vol- 
cano ;  —  the  other,  called  the  Fiton  de  la  Foumaise,  is  a  volcano  in  fre- 
quent activity.  Hound  the  coast  there  is  a  narrow  belt  of  land  which 
is  of  moderate  elevation  and  great  fertility.  The  island  is  well  watered, 
the  climate  healthy,  and  the  air  remarkably  pure. 

Bourbon  belongs  to  France  ;  it  contains  a  population  of  107,000. 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  natives  of  Madagascar.  Oiltivatiun 
is  restricted  to  the  coasts  of  the  island,  the  mountain-region  in  the 
interior  being  x^ithout  inhabitants.  The  sugar-cane  is  the  chief  object 
of  growth  ;  besides  this  are  cloves,  coffee,  pepper,  and  tobacco.  Some 
corn  is  raised,  but  not  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  ;  cattle  are 
imported  from  Madagascar,  and  pigs  are  very  numerously  reared.  The 
trade  of  Bourbon  is  principally  with  France,  and,  after  that  country,  with 
India,  Madagascar,  and  the  Mauritius :  sugar,  cloves,  and  coffee,  are  the 
chief  exports — manufactured  goods,  com,  and  cattle,  the  principal 
articles  of  import.  The  capital  of  the  island  is  the  town  of  St  Denis,  on 
the  north  coast. 

(687.)  The  island  of  Mauritius  lies  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  under  the 

20th  parallel  of  s.  latitude,  and  57^  30'  e.  longitude,— at  a  distance  -^r 

'  5  miles  to  the  north-eastward  of  Bourbon,  and  between  five  and  six 
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handred  mJQes  east  of  Madagascar.  It  is  of  nearly  oval  form,  measuring 
forty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  twenty-six  miles  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west,  with  an  area  of  676  square  miles.*  Through 
nearly  its  entire  circuit  the  island  is  surrounded  by  a  bank  of  coral,  the 
openings  in  which  afford  the  only  safe  approach  to  its  shores  ;  the  two 
principal  of  these  openings  are  Fort  Louis,  on  the  north-west  coast,  and 
Grand  Port,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island. 

Mauritius  is  chiefly  of  volcanic  formation ;  the  interior  forms  a  seriea 
of  high  plains,  around  which  are  chains  of  hills,  descending  by  gradual 
slopes  to  the  sea^shore.  The  hills  are  less  elevated  and  rugged  than  those 
in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Bourbon,  but  some  of  them  rise  into  sharp 
and  precipitous  peaks ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  Peter 
Botte  Mountain  (situated  to  the8.E.  of  Port  Louis),  which  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  2874  feet,  and  is  amongst  the  highest  summits  of  the  island.  The 
Mountain  of  Riviere  Noire,  in  the  south-west,  is  2902  feet  in  altitude. 
Numerous  streams  descend  firom  the  hilly  regions  to  the  coast,  forming- 
cascades  in  their  course,  and  running  through  valleys  and  ravines  which 
frequently  display  the  most  beautiful  and  diversified  scenery.  The  air  is 
healthy,  the  soil  of  the  lower  grounds  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  vege- 
tation rich,  varied,  and  luxuriant.  At  Port  Louis  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  year  is  78*6,  the  mean  of  summer  81*8,  and  of  winter  75*0. 

The  population  of  Mauritius  amounts  to  180,000,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  negroes  and  other  people  of  colour.  The  white  inhabitants  are  prin- 
cipally of  Erench  descent  (the  island  having  formerly  been  a  dependency 
of  France) ;  there  are  also  English  and  other  settlers.  The  principal  pro- 
duce of  the  island  is  sugar ;  besides  this  are  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  and 
tortoise-shell,  with  ebony  and  other  woods.  But  the  sugar-cane  is 
throughout  the  chief  object  of  cultivation.  Mauritius  carries  on  an 
extensive  trade  with  India,  the  Cape  Colony,  Britain,  and  the  Australian 
Colonies, — ^receiving  from  South  Australia  its  principal  supply  of  grain. 
The  sugar  of  Mauritius  is  extensively  exported  to  tiie  mother  country, 
and  manufactured  goods  received  in  return. 

The  capital  of  the  island  is  the  town  of  Port  Louis,  situated  on  the  har- 
bour of  that  name  (on  the  n.w.  coast),  which  is  the  chief  seat  of  trade, 
and  has  about  26,000  inhabitants,  llie  only  other  considerable  town  is 
Grand  Portf  or  Mahebowrg,  upon  the  south-east  coast 

The  island  of  Mauritius  was  first  discovered  by  the  Dutch,  in  1595, 
and  received  its  name  in  honour  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Holland  :  it  was 
subsequently  taken  possession  of  by  France,  and  remained  a  French 
colony  until  the  year  1810.  During  this  period  it  was  called  the  **  Isle 
of  France."  In  1810  it  was  captured  by  Britain,  and  confirmed  to  this 
country  at  the  peace  in  1814,  since  which  time  it  has  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  Crown. 

The  government  of  Mauritius  includes  as  dependencies  the  small  island 
of  Boderigue,  together  with  the  Seychelle  and  Amirante  Islands,  and  a  few 
sjattercd  and  detached  islets.  Boderigue,  situated  300  miles  to  the  east 
of  Mauritius,  has  an  area  of  about  18d  square  miles :  it  is  hilly,  watered, 
and  fertile,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  few  settlers,  principally  of  French 
descent. 


About  the  size  of  the  county  of  Cardigan,  in  Wales. 
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The  Seychdle  Islands  (700  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Madagascar,  and 
upwards  of  1000  to  the  northward  of  Manritius)  are  a  numeroos  group, 
all  resting  on  a  coral  hank ;  hut  the  islands  themselves  are  composed 
principall  J  of  granite.  The  largest,  called  MahSj  is  about  forty-eight 
fequare  miles  in  area.  They  possess  many  excellent  harbonrs,  and  are 
covered  with  a  Inxnriant  vegetation,  consisting  chiefly  of  palms,  among 
which  the  cocoa-nut  palm  is  conspicuous.  Some  cotton  is  grown  on  these 
islands,  which  have  a  population  of  between  7000  and  8000. 

The  Amirante  Islands  are  a  coral  group,  to  the  south-westward  of  the 
Seychelles,  which  islands  they  resemble  in  the  character  of  their  pro- 
duce ;  they  are  all  of  small  size,  and  only  elevated  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Seychelle  and  Amirante  Islands  are  under 
the  charge  of  an  agent  from  the  Mauritius.  The  Chagos  Archipelago 
(Art  531)  is  also  enumerated  among  the  dependencies  of  this  colony. 

The  island  of  Mauritius,  with  its  dependencies,  forms  one  of  the  dioceses 
of  the  English  Colonial  Church. 

(688.)  The  Comobo  Islands  are  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Mozambique  Channel,  midway  between  Madagascar  and  the  coast  of  the 
African  mainland.  They  are  high  and  mountainous  in  the  interior:  the 
lower  grounds  near  the  sea  abound  in  sheep,  cattle,  and  all  kinds  of 
tropical  grains  and  fruits.  The  largest  of  them,  called  Comoro,  is  ninety 
miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  30,000  inhabitants,  who  speak  the 
Arabic  language,  and  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  island  of 
Johanna  is  the  most  flourishing  of  the  group :  the  others  are  named  Mo- 
hilla  and  Mayotta. 

(689.)  SoooTRA  is  a  large  island  which  lies  ofi^  the  eastern  extremity  of 
AfHca,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  at  a  distance  of  130  nules 
from  Cape  Guardafui.  It  is  eighty-one  lines  in  length,  and  has  an  area 
of  about  1200  square  miles.  Socotra  is  mountainous  in  the  interior. 
The  whole  island  is  a  mass  of  primitive  rock ;  the  soil  is  generally  harl 
and  arid,  and  in  a  great  degree  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  some  of  the 
valleys  and  lower  plains  are  watered  and  fertile. 

The  chief  produce  of  Socotra  consists  o£  aloes,  dates,  figs,  and  a  few 
other  fruits ;  the  dragon's  blood  tree  (the  truqk  of  which  yields  a  resmous 
substance,  whence  its  name  is  derived)  is  also  found  here,  and  its  prodnoe 
is  collected  for  exportation :  camels,  sheep,  goats,  asses,  and  oxen,  are 
numerous.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  Arabs,  and  people  of  ndxed 
Arabic  and  foreign  extraction.  The  sovereignty  of  the  island  is  claimed 
by  the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  regularly  constitnted 
authority. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

VOBTH  AMEBIC^. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

(690.)  The  entire  continent  of  America  (or  the  New 
World*)  stretches  in  a  north  and  south  direction  between 
the  Athmtic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  former  of  which  lies 
upon  its  eastern,  and  the  latter  on  its  western  side.  On  the 
north  it  presents  an  extensive  line  of  coast  to  the  waters  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean;  towards  the  south  it  terminates  in  a 
group  of  rockj  islands,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  Cape 
Horn. 

Cape  Barrow^  upon  the  coast  of  Russian  America  (in  lat. 
71°  24^)  is  perhaps  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  American 
mainland ;  the  most  southern  is  Cape  Frowardy  in  53**  54'  s. 
latitude..  The  entire  length  of  the  continent  from  north  to 
8outh  exceeds  nine  thousand  miles^  The  most  eastern  point 
of  the  New  World  is  Cape  Branco  (34 '  50'  w.  long.,  and  7° 
30'  to  the  south  of  the  equator) ;  the  most  western  is  Cape 
Prince  of  WaleSy  in  168°  w.  longitude,  which  is  divided 
from  the  easternmost  extremity  of  Asia  by  the  channel  of 
Behring's  Strait. 

The  widest  part  of  North  America,  nearly  under  the  line 
of  the  45th  parallel,  is  three  thousand  one  hundred  miles 
across  from  sea  to  sea,  and  to  the  northward  of  this  line  the 
continent  preserves  a  considerable  extension  in  the  direction 
of  east  and  west.  To  the  southward  of  the  45th  parallel  it 
iiminishes  in  width,  forming  below  the  paraUel  of  30°  a  re- 
gion of  greatly  contracted  dimensions,  which  gradually 
apers  into  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Panama.  The  southern 
ladf  of  the  continent  spreads  under  the  line  of  the  5  th  pa- 

*  America  is  called  the  New  World  because  its  existence  was  first 
node  known  to  Enropeans  so  recently  as  a.  d.  1492,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus. 
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rallel  (s.  latitude)  to  a  breadth  of  three  thousand  two  bim- 
dred  miles,  but  thence  rapidly  narrows  towards  its  south- 
ward extrenutj. 

On  the  whole,  the  breadth  of  the  New  World  bears  bnt 
an  inconsiderable  proportion  to  its  length.  In  this  respect 
America  differs  from  the  Eastern  Continent,  the  greatest 
dimensions  of  which  are  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  while 
the  Western  Continent  stretches  from  north  to  south. 

America  is  divided  into  two  great  parts — North  and 
South  America — which  are  connected  hj  the  isthmus  of 
Panama.  North  America  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  has 
an  area  of  about  8,600,000  English  square  miles,  with  a 
coast-line  of  24,500  miles*  South  America  contains  abont 
7,000,000  English  square  miles,  and  has  a  coast  of  14,600 
miles  long  (Art.  83).  These  dimensions  are  exclusive  of  the 
various  islands  belonging  to  the  New  World,  the  area  oi 
which  is  perhaps  equal  to  a  million  of  square  miles. 

(691.)  Boundaries  and  Extent — North  Aicebica  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean :  the  Pacific 
Ocean  washes  its  western  and  south-western  shores;  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
are  to  the  eastward.  Cape  Barrow  (already  mentioned)  is 
its  most  northern  point ;  Cape  Mariato  (to  the  s.  w.  of  the 
Panama  Isthmus),  the  most  southern.  The  most  easterly 
point  of  North  America  is  Cape  Charles^  upon  the  coast  of 
Labrador  (55*^  40'  w.  long.) ;  the  most  westerly  is  Cape 
Prince  of  TFates,  beside  the  channel  of  Behring's  Strait. 

(692.)  Inland  Seas,  Chil/s,  and  Straits, — The  eastern 
coast  of  the  New  World  is  much  more  irregular  and  indented 
than  the  western,  and  North  America  is  more  so  than  the 
southern  half  of  the  continent.  Nearly  all  the  principal  in- 
lets belong  consequently  to  the  basins  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Arctic  Oceans,  which  wash  the  eastern  and  northern  shores 
of  this  continent. 

The  principal  inlets  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America  are  Baffin's  Bay,  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Caribbean.  Sea. 

Baffin's  and  Hudson's  Bays  both  belong  to  the  north-eastern  region  n 
the  New  World,  but  only  the  latter  penetrates  the  continental  coasts  <.ti' 
America,  the  former  being  wholly  surrounded  by  its  extensive  inaJar 
masses.  BaffirCsBay  stretches  northward  to  the  78th  parallel  of  latitade. 
•«id  forms  a  broad  and  deep  sea,  upi^ards  of  three  hundred  miles  in  ^th. 
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and  bounded  on  either  side  bj  steep  and  rocky  shores.  tTpon  the  east 
side  the  coasts  form  namberless  clifis  and  precipitous  islands,  which  are 
backed  in  the  interior  bj  lofty  and  snow-covered  mountains.  The  naviga- 
tion of  Baffin's  Bay  is  open  between  the  months  of  June  and  September, 
but  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  is  beset  with  hnge  masses  of  float- 
ing ice,  which  are  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  vessels 
to  direct  their  course  through  them,  and  near  the  shores  it  becomes 
annually  fast  bound  with  fixed  ice. 

The  broad  channel  of  DaMs  Strait  connects  Baffin's  Bay  with  the 
Atlantic ;  a  powerful  current  flows  to  the  northward  along  the  east  side 
of  this  strait,  skirting  the  western  shores  of  Greenland  as  far  as  the  pa- 
rallel of  67^,  where  it  crosses  the  strait,  and  thence  sets  in  a  southerly 
direction  along  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  This  current 
brings  into  the  Atlantic  many  of  the  immense  icebergs  found  floating  in 
Baffin's  Bay  and  the  adjacent  seas.  The  large  black  whale  abounds  in 
Baffin's  Bay  and  the  adjoining  channels. 

Lancaster  Sound  is  a  considerable  opening  on  the  west  side  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  and  forms  the  channel  of  entrance  to  the  sea  which  washes  the 
northern  shores  of  the  American  continent.  Smithes  Sound,  at  the  head 
of  the  bay»  appears  to  lead  into  an  open  polar  sea  to  the  northward,  and 
has  been  explored  to  as  high  a  latitude  as  82^  12'. 

Hudson^ 8  Bay  is  properly  a  great  inland  sea,  and  one  of  the  largest  on 
the  globe,  being  only  second  to  the  Mediterranean  in  magnitude.  It 
coTers  an  area  of  not  less  than  350,000  square  miles — considerably  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  the  Baltic,  and  nearly  as  large  again  as  the  basin 
of  the  Black  Sea  (Arts.  8.  14).  Its  greatest  extent  north  and  south 
(along  the  line  of  the  80th  meridian)  exceeds  a  thousand  miles,  and  its 
widest  part  is  between  five  and  six  hundred  miles  across.  Like  Baffin's 
Bay,  it  is  obstructed  by  ice  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  near 
the  shores  it  contains  many  shoals,  reefs,  and  islets.  The  southernmost 
part  of  this  sea  forms  James*8  Bay,  and  on  its  north-west  side  are  the  es- 
taaries  of  Chesterfield  Inlet  and  Wager  River.  Hudson's  Bay  is  entered 
irom  the  Atlantic  by  the  channel  of  Hudson's  Strait,  which  is  from  eighty 
to  a  hundred  miles  wide,  but  is  closed  by  lee  during  nine  months  of  the 
year :  further  to  the  north  are  Frobisher's  Strait  and  other  channels, 
which  are  also  probably  connected  with  the  waters  of  this  great  inland 
sea.  The  broad  arm  of  Hudson's  Bay  which  stretches  ^rthest  in  a 
northward  direction  is  called  Fox  Channel 

The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy  lie  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  North  America.  The  Gulf  of  St  Laujrenee  is  entered  from  the 
Atlantic  hy  a  broad  channel  to  the  southward  of  Newfoundland,  and  also 
hy  the  narrower  Strait  of  BeUe  Isle,  which  lies  between  the  north-western 
pairt  of  that  island  and  the  coast  of  Lahrador.  This  gulf  has  everywhere 
a  deep  bottom,  but  its  navigation  is  rendered  dangerous  by  the  fogs  which 
almost  constantly  prevail,  and  which  are  most  frequent  in  the  early  part 
of  smnmer.  During  the  prevalence  of  these  fogs,  which  sometimes  last 
for  many  days  in  succession,  the  only  safe  guidance  of  a  vessel  consists 
n  the  constant  use  of  the  deep-sea  lead,  with  continual  reference  to  a 
;bart  showing  correct  soundings.  In  the  months  of  October  and  No- 
cmber  the  fogs  and  rain  are  replaced  by  thick  snow,  which  causes  equal 
Tnbarrassment  to  the  navigator. 
On  the  approach  of  winter  the  gulf  becomes  much  impeded  by 
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ing  ice,  which  towards  the  month  of  the  river  St  LawreBce  forms  broken 
fields,  Btretching  across  from  shore  to  shore.  In  winter  and  spring  tbe 
entrance  and  eastern  parts  of  the  golf  are  freqnently  coTered  with  ice, 
and  vessels  are  sometimes  beset  for  many  days.  IsliuidB  of  ice  are  often 
met  with  even  during  the  summer  months ;  these  are  prebaUy  broaght 
into  it  through  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  towards  the  entrance  of  which  &? 
have  been  carried  by  the  southerly  cnrrent  of  Davis's  Strait,  mentioned 
above. 

The  BayofFiuidy  is  a  kmgsad  nanow  gulf  which  runs  up  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  between  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  coast  of 
the  continent.  Its  navigation  is  exposed  to  great  danger,  owing  chiefir 
to  the  extraordinary  strength  and  rapidity  of  its  tides.  At  the  time  of 
the  eqainoxes  the  spring-tides  rise  to  a  perpendicnlar  height  of  70  feet 
towards  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  the  ordinary  spring-tides  to  SO  feet 
perpendicular,  forming  a  head-wave  which  roUa  onward  vrith  tremen- 
dous velocity  and  strength. 

(693.)  The  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  form  together  a 
vast  basin,  divided  from  the  open  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  by  chains  and 
groups  of  islands,  like  the  seas  which  extend  along  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  of  oval  form,  and 
in  its  longest  diameter  measures  eleven  hundred  miles  across:  its 
shores  are  in  general  low,  and  lined  with  flat  sandy  islands  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  coast.  In  the  open  parts  the  navigation  is  safe  and 
easy,  but  a  dangerous  group  of  islets  and  reefs  (called  the  Alacianes) 
lies  to  the  northward  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan. 

The  principal  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Atlantic  is  bj 
the  Strait  of  Florida,  between  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  the 
Bahama  Islands ;  to  the  soul^-eastward  of  this  channel  is  the  Bahanu 
Sea,  which  extends  between  the  shores  of  Cuba  and  the  BahanA 
Archipelago,  and  forms  a  kind  of  eastern  off-set  of  the  Golf  of  Mexico. 
The  Bahwina  Sea  is  thickly  beset  with  banks  and  reefs  of  coral,  which 
render  its  navigation  in  the  highest  degree  intricate  and  dangerous. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  distinguished  by  the  high  temperature  of  its 
water,  which  is  generally  86^,  or  from  eight  to  ten  degrees  higher  than 
that  of  the  open  ocean  between  the  same  parallels,  and  even  higher  than 
that  of  the  sea  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  equator.  The 
poweriul  current  known  as  the  Gtdf  Stream  (which  crosses  the  North 
Atlantic  from  west  to  east)  originates  in  this  gulf — passing  with  grea' 
velocity  through  the  narrow  Sdrait  of  Florida,  and  carrying  with  it  the 
higher  relative  temperature  of  the  water  whence  it  is  derived.*  Soron? 
currents  are  experienced  in  the  Bahama  Sea,  and  add  to  the  perils  ot 
navigation  among  its  tiumerous  islands  and  reefs. 

The  Caribbean  Sea  extends  eighteen  hundred  miles  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  and  (in  its  widest  part)  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  north 
to  south.  It  is  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  broad  passage 
between  Cape  Catoche  (at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Tncatan) 

• « 

•  Throughout  its  course  across  the  Atlantic  the  water  of  the  g^j^ 
stream  is  several  degrees  wanner  than  the  ocean  in  its  neighbourhwu* 
and  preserves  this  higher  temperature  as  far  from  its  origin  as  the  neign- 
bourhood  of  the  Azores. 
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and  the  westenunost  point  of  the  islaod  of  CSnba,  and  is  entered  from  the 
Atlantic  hj  numerous  channels  which  divide  the  smaller  islands  of  the 
West  Indian  Archipelaga  Upon  the  west  and  soath-west  the  Caribbean 
Sea  forms  the  Gulfs  of  Honduras  and  Mosquito,  and  upon  the  south  the 
Gulf  of  Darien,  the  Gulf  of  Yenezuela,  and  the  Gulf  of  Faria.  The 
three  last-mentioned  belong  to  the  coasts  of  South  America. 

The  southern  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  generally  high  and  rocky : 
its  navigation  is  for  the  most  part  clear  and  open,  but  in  the  recesses  of 
the  Golfs  of  Darien  and  Honduras,  and  also  along  the  southern  shores  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  it  contains  several  reefs  and  rocky  banks.* 

(694.)  The  most  considerable  inlet  upon  the  western  side 
of  North  America  is  the  Gulf  of  California^  which  stretches 
inland  for  upwards  of  700  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
less  than  80  miles.  Upon  its  western  side  is  the  long  and 
narrow  peninsula  of  Lower  California.  The  Gulf  of  Cali- 
foniia  was  formerly  noted  for  an  extensiye  pearl-fishery. 

Upon  the  north-west  coast  of  America  are  Cook's  Inlet, 
Bristol  Bay,  Norton  Sound,  and  Kotzebue  Sound,  the 
last-mentioned  of  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  Behring's 
Strait,  and  belongs  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Bristol  Bay  and 
Norton  Sound  are  inlets  of  Behring's  Sea. 

Behrm^s  Strait,  which  connects  the  Pacific  with  the 
Arctic  O^an,  and  divides  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  is  67 
miles  across  in  its  narrowest  part,  but  rapidly  widens  both 
to  the  northward  and  southward.  Its  depth  in  the  middle 
of  the  channel  is  from  twenty-nine  to  thirty  fathoms  :  a 
strong  current  sets  through  it  to  the  northward — or  from 
the  Pacific  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

(695.)  The  principal  inlet  upon  the  Arctic  coast  of  Ame- 
rica is  the  Gtiff  of  Boothia,  which  is  entered  from  Barrow's 
Strait^  on  the  northward,  by  the  channel  called  Prince  He- 
gent's  Inlet. 

Barrow*8  Strait  Uqs  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and  leads  from 
Baffin's  Bay  into  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  the  opening  of  Lancaster  Sound, 
upon  the  west  side  of  Baffin's  Bay,  forms  the  eastern  entrance  to  this 
strait,  from  which  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  branches  off  to  the  southward. 
Upon  the  north  side  of  Barrow's  Strait  is  an  opening  called  Wellington 
Channel,  which  leads  into  a  wider  estoaiy,  to  which  the  name  of  Queen's 
Channel,  is  given.  All  these  channels  and  straits  are  blocked  up  hy  ice 
dozing  nine  or  tiea  months  of  each  year,  and  in  some  seasons  the  ice  does 
not  melt  ibr  two  or  more  years  in  succession. 


*  Both  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  coral  reefs  and 
rocky  islets  are  distinguished  hj  the  appellation  of  JTe^,  or  Cays :  these 
are  especially  numerous  off  the  southern  coasts  of  Florida,  and  among  ^e 
Bahama  archipelago. 
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(696)  Capes,  P^ifuulas,  4«.— The  principal  headlands 
upon  the  northern  coasts  of  the  New  World  are  Cape  lis^ 
bume,  Icy  Cape,  Cape  Barrow,  and  Cape  Bathurst.  Cape 
Barrow  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  most  northern 
point  of  the  continent. 

Upon  the  eastern  side  of  North  America  ajre  Cape  Fare- 
well (at  the  southern  extremity  of  Greenland),  Cape  Wal- 
singham.  Cape  Charles,  Cape  Cod,  Cape  Hatteras,  Cape 
Sable,  Cape  Catoche,  and  Cape  Gracias-k-Dios.  On  the 
western  coasts  of  this  continent  are  Cape  St.  Lucas,  Cape 
Mendocino,  and  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  with  others  of  less 
importance. 

The  principal  peninsulas  on  the  east  side  of  North 
America  are  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  Florida,  and  Yucatan. 

The  peninsula  of  Labrador  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
waters  of  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence.  The  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  the 
southward  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  is  united  to  the 
mainland  by  the  isthmus  of  Chignecto,  only  eight  niiles 
across.  The  peninsulas  of  Florida  and  Yucatan  both  adjoin 
the  waters  of  the  Mexican  Gulf. 

The  only  considerable  peninsulas  on  the  west  side  of  the 
continent  are  Lower  California  and  Alashka. 

(697.)  The  whole  of  that  narrow  portion  of  the  New  World  which  is 
situated  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  other,  is  embraced  under  the  general 
name  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus :  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  the  narrowed 
portion  of  this  region.  The  narrow  tract  of  the  Panama  Isthmiu 
stretches  for  a  distance  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  miles  in  an  east 
and  west  direction,  with  an  average  width  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  miles, 
and  in  one  place  it  is  only  twenty-eight  miles  across  from  sea  to  sea. 

At  two  other  places  within  the  limits  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus  tk 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  approach  within  a  short  distance  :-^ 
these  points  are  respectively  distinguished  as  the  isthmuses  of  Chiqni' 
mnla  and  Tehuantepec  The  Isthmus  of  Chiquimola  is  170  nules 
across,  between  the  innermost  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  and  the 
Pacific.  The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  between  the  gulf  of  that  name  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  upon  the  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
is  140  miles  across. 

(6P8.)  Surface  of  North  America. — There  is  considerable 
analogy  between  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the 
New  World  in  regard  to  their  natural  features.  Both  North 
and  South  America  have  vast  plains  in  the  interior,  with 
mountain-chains  towards  the  outer  borders  of  the  continent, 
and  extending  along  the  coasts.   In  this  respect  the  western 
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continent  differs  strikingly  from  the  Old  World,  in  which 
the  central  parts  of  the  continent  are  in  general  occupied  by 
high  plateaus  or  mountain-chains,  while  the  lowland  regions 
spread  around  these,  and  stretch  towards  the  shores  of  the 
surrounding  oceans. 

(699.)  Mountains  and  Plateaus. — The  most  extensive 
system  of  mountains  in  North  America  bears  the  name  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  extend  from  north  to  south 
through  all  the  wider  part  of  the  continent ;  or  from  the 
shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  north  to  about  the  paral- 
lel of  30°  on  the  south,  where  they  are  gradually  lost  in  the 
table-lands  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus.  In  this  long  range  of 
nearly  three  thousand  miles  they  present  many  differences 
of  aspect. 

In  their  northern  portion  the  Bocky  Monntains  are  not  more  than 
from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  in  elevation,  and  consist  of  numerous 
parallel  ridges,  separated  by  narrow  longitudinal  valleys:  to  the  northward 
of  the  50th  parallel,  the  mountain-system  is  crossed  in  several  places  by 
transverse  valleys  (at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  chain),  through 
the  openings  of  which  the  waters  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ranges 
communicate.  As  they  advance  to  the  southward,  the  height  increases, 
and  under  the  62nd  parallel  the  loftier  summits  have  an  altitude 
of  about  3000  feet;  but  to  the  north  of  the  55th  parallel  the  mountains 
nowhere  exceed  4000  feet.  Between  the  55th  and  SSth  parallels  the 
elevation  becomes  much  more  considerable,  and  the  mountain-system 
forms  in  this  part  a  true  watershed,  —  the  streams  on  either 
side  of  the  ridge  flowing  on  the  one  hand  to  join  the  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
and  on  the  other  towards  the  basins  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  average  height  of  the  chain  within  these  limits  is,  perhaps, 
from  7000  to  8000  feet,  and  many  of  the  summits  greatly  exceed  this 
elevation — some  even  rising  to  more  than  double  the  height  Mount 
Brown  (15,900  feet),  and  Mount  Hooker  (15,700  feet),  both  near  the  line 
of  the  52nd  parallel,  appear  to  be  the  highest  sununits  of  the  system  ; 
further  to  the  southward  are  Fremont's  Peak,  Long's  Peak,  James's  Peak, 
and  others  of  considerable  altitude. 

The  general  width  of  the  region  embraced  within  the  Bocky  Mountains 
is  from  forty  to  a  hundred  mUes.  The  central  peaks  are  said  to  consist  of 
(O^nite  and  other  igneous  rocks.  The  eastward  slope  is  formed  by  a  broad 
belt  of  sandstone. 

The  passes  over  the  Bocky  Mountains  are  not  narrow  defiles,  like  those 
which  traverse  the  mountain-systems  of  the  Old  World,  but  consist  rather 
of  broad  and  arid  plains.  Between  the  33rd  and  42nd  parallels  there  is 
no  route  across  the  mountains  capable  of  being  easily  traversed,  but  to  the 
northward  of  42^  there  are  many  practicable  passes  over  the  higher 
portions  of  the  chain.  The  two  principal  of  these,  which  lie  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  are  distinguished  as  the  Nordi  and  South 
Passes;  both  are  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  7000  feet  above  the 
sea.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Brtish  territoiy — that  is,  to  the  northwarr' 
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of  the  49th  parallel, — ^the  passes  oyer  the  cham  are  at  a  considerably  lesi 
clevatloiL 

(700.)  The  countrj  between  the  Bocky  Mountains  and 
the  Pacific  consists  of  high  plateaus  and  mountain-terraces ; 
together  with,  in  some  cases,  continuous  chains  of  mountains* 
divided  by  intervening  plains  and  yalleys.  This  r^on  in- 
cludes the  Great  Basin,  or  plateau  of  Utah, — the  Highlands 
of  Oregon, —  and  the  Mountains  of  California  (or  the  West 
Coast  ranges). 

A  succession  of  mountain-ranges — in  some  places  continuous,  in  others 
divided  by  wide  valleys — extend  along  the  greater  portion  of  the  west 
coast  of  North  America,  from  the  extremity  of  the  Califomian  penin- 
sula to  beyond  the  60th  parallel.  These  mountains  bear  locally  yanoos 
names.  One  portion  of  them  is  distinguished  as  the  Coast  Range  of 
California,  to  the  north  of  which  (extending  across  the  lower  course  of 
the  Columbia  river)  is  the  Ccucade  Range — so  called  from  the  numerous 
waterfalls  formed  by  the  rivers  in  their  descent  from  the  mountain-region 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific* 

The  interior  of  the  Califomian  peninsula  consists  of  a  mass  of  rock, 
furrowed  by  ravines^  and  the  highest  parts  of  which  are  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  Thence  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  northward, 
the  range  which  immediately  borders  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  of  no  great 
elevation  ;  but,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  another 
and  more  inland  chain  is  thrown  off  to  the  eastward,  so  that  the  moon- 
tains  here  form  two  parallel  chains.  This  more  inland  chain  constitutes 
the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  and  the  valley  which  lies  between  it  and 
the  proper  coast  range  is  the  great  gold-region  of  the  Western  World. 
TheSierra  Nevada  extends  in  a  genial  nor^  and  south  direction  as  fa 
as  the  42nd  parallel,  where  a  kind  of  mountain-knot  occurs,  in  which  the 
coast-mountains  are  again  united  with  those  of  the  more  inland  chain. 
The  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  as  the  name  implies,  rises  above  the  snow- 
line, and  attains  a  mean  elevation  of  between  7000  and  8000  feet 

The  country  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  fonns 
the  **  Great  Basin  **  of  Utah,  or  Deseret, — a  region  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  mountain-chsdns^  and  possessing  a  strictly  inland  drainage,  re- 
sembling (though  on  a  much  smaller  sc^e)  the  plateaus  in  the  interior 
of  the  Viatic  continent  The  north-eastern  part  of  this  tract  contains  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  and  also  the  smaller  lake  of  Utah,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  both  of  which  there  are  some  fertile  tracts.  But  the  larger  portion  of 
the  Great  Basin  is  a  desert  plain — elevated  between  four  and  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  crossed  by  a  succession  of 
insulated  mountain-ranges.  From  this  plateau  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  rises  by  a  gradual  ascent ;  upon  their  western  &ce, 
'■-■    *■-  —  ■■■  — .  ^.- . — ^-^ — .^^^^-^ — . ^- -^-.  — 

*  The  mountains  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America  are  a  series  of 
detached  ranges,  high  lands,  and  mountain-summits, — not  (regarded  as 
as  a  whole)  a  continuous  system.  The  Bocky  Mountahis  are  the  great 
h<i/.irhone,  or  principal  range,  of  this  part  of  the  we^em  coatiiient 
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Che  moantains  sink  by  a  rapid  declivity  to  the  deep  yallej  of  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  near  the  lower  course  of  which  their  base  is  elevated  only  a 
few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea>leveL 

Both  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Colombia  river  are  many  high 
monntain-masses ;  among  these  are  Moimt  Hood,  Mount  St  Helen's, 
Mount  Olympus,  and  others.  But  the  volcanic  peaks  of  St  Elias  and 
Fairweather,  which  rise  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
north-west  coast  (between  the  59th  and  Gist  parallels),  exceed  any  others 
in  elevation,  ~  the  former  being  17,500  feet  above  the  sea.  These  sum- 
mits, as  well  as  many  parts  of  the  Coast  Bange  farther  south,  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow. 

Hie  Highlands  of  Oregon  (between  two  and  three  thousand  ieet  above 
the  sea)  extend  to  the  northward  of  the  Great  Basin,  and  include  the 
country  drained  by  the  Columbia  river  and  its  tributaries.  They  consist 
of  a  series  of  high  valleys,  plains,  and  mountain-terraces — the  greater 
portion  of  which  are  well  suited  for  pasturage,  and  some  tracts  of  limited 
extent  (towards  the  banks  of  the  riven)  also  for  the  purpose  of  agricul- 
ture. 

The  line  of  the  49th  parallel  divides  the  BritiA  from  the  United  States 
portion  of  this  region,  the  former  being  included  (along  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  British  territory  to  the  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains)  under 
the  general  name  of  New  Caledonia. 

The  peninsula  of  Alashka,  upon  the  north-west  eoaat,  consists  of  steep 
and  high  rocks^  which  are  prolonged  to  seaward  in  the  chain  of  the  Aleu 
tian  Idands. 

(701.)  The  third  great  monntain-system  of  North  America 
embraces  the  Apalachian  or  Alleghany  ranges,  upon  the 
eastern  side  of  the  continent,  and  within  the  older-settled 
portion  of  the  United  States. 

The  Apalachian  Mountains  run  in  the  direction  of  south-west  and 
north-east,  and  extend  from  the  34th  parallel  (about  the  meridian  of  88^ 
w.)  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  a  distance  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles.*  The  valley  of  the  Biver  Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain 
forms  a  division  across  the  entire  mountain-system,  from  north  to  south : 
westward  of  this  line  (to  which  part  the  name  *'  Alleghany  "  is  alone  ap- 
plied) the  mountains  consist  of  numerous  narrow  ridges,  running  parallel 
to  each  other,  with  longitudinal  valleys  between.  The  number  of  the 
ridges  varies  from  six  to  as  many  as  twelve,  and  the  width  of  the 
mountain  region  is  from  100  to  130  miles :  the  rivers  which  originate 
among  these  chains  form  numerous  waterfalls  in  their  passage  from  the 
high  intervening  valleys  into  the  plains  beyond,  often  forcing  their  way 
through  ravines  of  singular  and  striking  beauty.  To  the  eastward  of 
the  Hudson,  the  mountains  form  genercdQy  a  more  continuous  and  ele^ 
vated  mass  of  rock,  with  detached  groups  of  considerable  extent, — as  that 
of  the  White  Mountains,  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

*  That  is,  regarding  them  in  a  general  sense,  as  is  requisite  for  the 
purpose  of  geographical  description:  in  the  States,  the  local  designations 
of  Uie  ranges  vary  in  different  localities* 
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The  ftTenige  height  of  the  tnonDtains  belonging  to  the  Apalachlai) 
System  does  not  exceed  from  2500  to  3000  feet :  among  the  highest 
munmits  ere  the  Peaks  of  Otter  (in  Virginia),  the  Unaka  MonntaiDs  (on 
the  borders  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  Mount  Washington, 
in  the  group  of  the  White  Mountains.  The  last-named  exceeds  6000 
feet  in  devation. 

(702.)  Besides  the  three  great  moiiiitain-Bjstems  already 
described  —  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Mountains  of  the 
West  Coast,  and  the  Apalachian  system  —  the  northern  half 
of  America  includes  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  the  plateau  of  Labrador,  the  Arctic  Highl&cis 
and  the  high  plateaus  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus* 

The  Ozark  Mountains  are  a  detached  gronp  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
Bippi,  extending  about  300  miles  in  lengSi  by  100  miles  in  widtL  They 
embrace  a  tract  covered  with  hills  of  steep  ascent  but  roonded  sommiti, 
and  ranring  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  in  height 

The  Plateau  ofLftbrador  is  a  mass  of  barren  rock,  interspersed  vith 
numerous  swamps  and  lakes,  and  presenting  everywhere  a  broken  and 
uneven  surface.  The  interior  has  an  average  elevation  of  2000  feet,  and 
the  shores  are  formed  by  steep  rocks. 

The  Arctic  Highlands  occupy  the  north-eastem  angle  of  the  con- 
tinent, from  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river  to  the  nonh-west«ni 
shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Their  surface  is  broken  and  rugged,  like  that 
of  Labrador,  but  probably  of  less  elevation,  and  they  contain  a  ^>^ 
number  of  lakes  and  streams.  The  whole  of  this  tract  is  embraced 
under  the  name  of  the  Barren  Grounds :  its  widest  extent  is  upon  th£ 
east  coast,  along  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  where  it  reaches  from  tb« 
60th  or  61st  parallel  to  the  extremity  of  the  continent,  bat  narro^i 
to  the  westward.  The  whole  region  is  destitute  of  wood,  and  the  cli- 
mate, both  of  this  territory  and  the  plateau  of  Labrador,  is  inteosdj 
cold. 

(703.)  The  high  lands  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus  extend  in 
a  south-eastern  direction  from  the  valley  of  the  river  Gila 
(a  tributary  of  the  Colorado),  in  the  parallel  of  32°,  as  far 
as  the  narrow  neck  of  land  lying  between  the  Gulfa  of  Da* 
rien  and  Panama,  —  a  distance  little  short  of  three  thousai3>i 
miles.  The  western  and  larger  portion  of  this  region  in- 
cludes the  plateaus  of  Chihuahua  and  Anahuac  (both  witluQ 
the  territory  of  Mexico) ;  the  eastern  part  forms  the  plateau 
of  Guatemsda. 

The  plateau  of  Chihuahua  (to  the  northward  of  the  24th  paralKl^ 

varies  from  4000  to  6000  feet  in  height,  the  southern  portion  being  tie 

more  elevated  :  the  higher  parts  of  the  table-land  of  Anahuac  (fartbt- 

to  the  southward)  are  from  6000  to  9000  feet  in  elevation.    The  plato^^ 

^  Chihuahua  is  generally  level,  and  a  great  part  of  it  desert,— the  st'u 

%  largely  impregnated  with  nitre,  muriate  of  soda,  and  other  s&'^''< 
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like  the  steppes  of  the  Old  World :  this  tract  contains  many  dry  salt-lakes, 
and  most  of  the  riyers  which  cross  it  terminate  on  the  table-land,  with- 
out finding  any  ontlet  to  the  coast.  The  plain  of  Anahnac  is  more 
generally  fertile,  though  arid  in  many  parts. 

The  summit  of  the  Mexican  table-land  is  trayersed  by  a  continuous 
monntain-chain,  which  stretches  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  yalley 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte  (of  which  it  forms  the  western  boundary)  as  far 
as  the  20th  parallel,  where  it  is  gradually  lost  in  the  highest  parts  of 
the  plateau  of  Anahuac.  This  chain  is  called  the  Sierra  Madre.  It  is 
in  reality  a  continuation  of  one  of  the  southern  offshoots  of  the  Bocky 
Monntains,  though  partially  diyided  from  that  mountain-system  by  a 
broad  plain  which  connects  the  yalley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  with  that  of 
the  riyer  Gila.  The  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Madre  rise  to  between 
6000  and  8000  feet  aboye  the  sea ;  their  eleyation  aboye  the  table-land 
is  considerably  less. 

The  principal  mountains,  howeyer,  in  this  part  of  America  are  a  series 
of  isolated  peaks  which  rise  out  of  the  plateau  of  Anahuac,  and  many 
of  which  are  actiye  yolcanoes.  Seyeral  of  these  peaks  lie  nearly  along 
the  line  of  the  19th  parallel,  and  occur  at  intervals  across  the  table-land, 
from  its  western  to  its  eastern  limits  :  among  them  are  Colima,  JoruUo*, 
Toluca,  Popocatepetl,  and  Orizaba,  the  last  of  which  is  contiguous 
to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land.  The  summit  of  Popocatepetl 
is  considerably  upwards  of  seventeen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  the  highest  point  in  North  America. 

Upon  the  west  side  of  the  Mexican  table-lands,  between  the  plateau 
of  Chihuahua  and  the  sea,  is  the  Plain  of  Cinaloa  —  for  the  most  part  a 
fertile  tract.  Further  to  the  south,  the  table- land  of  Anahuac  approaches 
nearly  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

Upon  the  eastern  side,  the  table-lands  are  divided  from  the  sea  by  the 
Thin  of  Tamaulipas,  a  low  and  flat  region  of  considerable  breadth.  Upon 
this  part  of  the  Mexican  coast,  and  also  on  the  adjoining  coast  of  Texas, 
a  low  sandy  beach  extends  along  the  shore,  backed  by  wet  and  level 
prairies,  or  swampy  regions.  The  low  plains  are  in  general  exceedingly 
unhealthy,  from  the  density  of  the  vegetation,  and  the  exhalations  to 
which  the  heat  of  the  sun  gives  rise. 

The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  (between  94°  and  95®  w.  long.)  is  gene- 
i^y  level,  but  a  low  chain  of  hills  crosses  its  southern  portion,  and  con- 
nects the  plateau  of  Mexico  with  that  of  Guatemala  :  the  elevation  of 
these  hills  does  not  exceed  2000  feet. 

The  plateau  of  Guatemala,  or  Central  America,  extends  from  the 
Gulf  of  Tehuantepec  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  with  an  elevation  which 
rapidly  diminishes,  from  between  five  and  six  thousand  feet  in  its  western, 
to  only  a  few  hundred  feet  towards  its  south-eastern,  limits.  The  table- 
land everywhere  consists  of  a  succession  of  plains  and  hilly  ridges, 
divided  by  narrow  and  elevated  valleys.  The  mountains  which  extend 
along  its  south-western  border  descend  abruptly  to  the  Pacific  ;  they 
contain  numerous  high  peaks,  many  of  which  are  active  volcanoes. 
Upon  the  east  the  table-land  declines  by  a  more  gradual  slope  to  the 

*  The  cone  of  JoruUo  was  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  yoU 
canic  matter  during  an  eruption  which  occurred  in  the  year  1759. 
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waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  tenninates  along  the  coast  in  the 
Plain  of  Mosquito,  which  is  a  perfect  level. 

The  narrower  portion  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  crossed  bj  a  drain 
of  low  hills,  which  seldom  exceed  a  thousand  or  eleyen  hundred  feet  in 
height ;  between  the  month  of  the  small  riyer  Cliagres;  on  the  coast  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  town  of  Panama,  upon  the  shore  of  the  Pacific 
(a  direct  distance  of  forty-two  miles),  the  summit  level  of  the  country  sur- 
veyed for  a  proposed  line  of  canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  is  only  473  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  highest  ground  on  the 
line  of  railway  between  the  same  points  does  not  exceed  300  feet. 
The  level  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  at  Chagres  is  6^  feet  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Panama,  at  the  time  of  low  water.  Bat  the 
tides  in  the  Gulf  of  Panama  are  very  considerable,  the  difference  between 
the  extreme  levels  of  high  and  low  water  being  upwards  of  27  feet; 
whereas  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  the  tides  are  scarcely  perceptible,  and  at 
Chagres  the  variation  between  high  and  low  wat^  is  not  more  than  12 
or  13  inches. 

(704.)  Lowland-plains, —  A  great  plain  extends  through 
the  centre  of  North  America^  from  the  month  of  the  river 
Mackenzie  to  that  of  the  Mississippi,  over  a  length  of  three 
thousand  miles.  The  highest  part  of  this  plain  is  a  gentle 
rise  of  land  which  divides  it  into  a  northern  and  a  southem 
slope ;  in  the  latter^  the  waters  flow  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico, —  in  the  former,  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the 
basin  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  undulating  tract  called  the 
Coteau  des  Prairies,  which  forms  the  most  elevated  part  of 
the  watershed,  does  not  exceed  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
in  some  cases  the  head-waters  of  the  rivers  which  belong  to 
the  different  basins  communicate  with  one  another,  either 
bj  temporary  channels  formed  daring  the  rains,  or  bj  per- 
manent water-courses. 

The  mountains  of  the  Apalachian  system  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Bocky  Mountains  on  the  other,  form  the  eastern  and  western  bonndaries 
of  the  great  plain.  Its  widest  part  is  under  the  parallel  of  47^  where 
the  distance  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Hocky  Mountains  to  the  banks 
of  the  St  Lawrence  exceeds  1800  miles.  The  eastern  parts  of  the  plain, 
towards  the  base  of  the  Apalachian  Motmtains  and  the  shores  of  Hud- 
son's Bay,  are  generally  wooded,  and  diversified  by  hills  of  trifling  dera- 
tion.  The  middle  parts,  embracing  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri,  and  the  intervening  tracts  as  far  as  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Mackenzie,  are  level  and  grassy  regions,  called  prairies,*  The  south- 
western  portion,  lying  along  the  foot  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  between 
the  parallels  of  32°  and  43°,  is  chiefly  desert.  This  latter  tract  fonns  an 
elevated  base  (of  about  2500  feet  in  height)  from  which  the  Rocky 
Mountains  rise,  and  great  part  of  which  is  covered  with  a  sorfiuK  of 
gravel,  strewed  with  large  boulders. 

*"  That  is,  meadowSf'^from  tl'e  French,  prS,  a  meadow. 
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Tlie  prairies  are  plains  of  immense  extent,  and  of  almost  perfect^ 
level  aiurfiice,  coTcred  with  tall  gross  and  wild  flowers,  bat  destitute  of 
trees,  excepting  along  the  immediate  banks  of  the  rivers.  Those  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Mississippi  are  in  some  places  swampy,  bnt  to  the  west 
of  that  river  they  have  generally  a  dry  and  sandy  soil. 

(705.)  The  plain  which  stretches  along  the  Atlantic 
CioMty  b^ween  the  base  of  the  Apalachian  Moantains  and 
the  sea,  is  narrow  in  its  northern  portion,  but  increases  to  a 
-width  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  towards  its 
southern  limits,  as  the  mountains  recede  to  a  greater  distance 
from  the  coast  In  several  places  extensive  swamps  line 
the  coast,  and  the  soil  near  the  sea-shore  is  frequently  ste- 
rile ;  hut  further  inland  the  country  improves,  and  contains 
many  fertile  tracts. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Gtdf  of  Mexico,  the  plain  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  stretches  into  the  soathem  portion  of  the  Great  Central  Plain, 
-which  there  forms  a  oontimxoas  level  region  from  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  The  peninsula  of  Florida, 
'which  belongs  to  this  region,  is  low  and  flat,  and  a  large  portion  of  it 
covered  with  swamps. 

(706.)  Rivers, — In  no  other  portion  of  the  globe  are 
rivers  and  lakes  found  upon  so  magnificent  a  scale  as  in  the 
northern  hidf  of  the  American  continent. 

Xhe  two  most  considerable  rivers  of  North  America  are 
the  Mississippi  and  the  St  Lawrence,  both  of  which  carry 
their  waters  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Mackenzie,  which 
has  a  northerly  course,  enters  the  Arctic  Sea.  Upon  the 
-western  or  Pacific  side  of  the  continent,  the  Columbia  and 
the  Colorado  are  the  principal  streams,  at  least  in  regard  to 
length  of  course.  But  the  rivers  that  belong  to  the  western 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  inferior  in  length  of  course 
to  those  that  descend  their  eastern  declivities.  The  long^ 
slope  of  the  entire  continent  is  directed  towards  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic :  the  shorter  and  more  rapid  slope  towards 
the  ^Pacific 

The  Mississippi  waters  all  the  southern  half  of  the  great  plain,  and 
brin^  to  the  sea  the  drainage  of  upwards  of  a  million  of  square  miles. 
The  Mississippi  rises  in  the  small  like  of  Itasca  or  La  Biche  (lat  47^ 
40%  long.  95^  SC),  at  an  eleration  of  only  1490  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
flows  in  a  southerly  direction  to  its  termination  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
after  a  course  of  2400  miles.  But  the  longer  branch  of  the  river,  which 
is  called  the  Missouri,  has  its  origin  in  the  Rocky  Moantains,  and  runs 
for  2ii00  miles  in  a  general  south-easterly  direction  before  it  joins  the 
proper  stream  of  the  Mississippi :  the  total  length  of  the  river,  l^  this 
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branch,  exceeds  4000  miles.  The  principal  tribntaries  ot  the  Ifissis- 
sippi,  above  the  junction  of  the  Missouri^  are  the  St  Peter's,  Iowa,  and 
Dies  Moines  rivers,  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  St.  Croix,  Wisoonsin, 
and  Illinois,  on  the  left.  Below  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  the  Bfissis- 
sippi  receives  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  and  Bed  rivers  on  its  right, 
and  the  Ohio  on  its  left  bank,  besides  a  vast  number  of  less  important 
tributaries.  The  principal  streams  which  join  the  Missouri  aie  the 
Tellow-stone,  Platte,  Kansas,  and  Osage  rivers,  all  upon  its  right-hand 
bank. 

The  Ohio  is,  next  to  the  Missouri,  the  most  important  among  the 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi ;  it  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
streams  of  the  Monongahela  and  the  Alleghany,  both  rising  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Apalachian  Mountains,  and  uniting  their  waters 
at  Pittsburg,  where  the  river  becomes  navigable.  In  its  course  of  950 
miles  to  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio  receives  a  great  number  of  tributaries, 
among  which  are  the  Scioto,  Miami,  and  Wabash,  upon  its  right  or 
northern  bank,  and  the  Kanawha,  Licking,  Kentucky,  Green  Rlrer, 
Cumberland  River,  and  Tennessee,  upon  the  left  hand.  The  Tennessee 
is  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  main  stream  of  the  Ohio.  The  Ohio  varies 
from  four  hundred  yards  to  upwards  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  has  generally  a  deep  channel  in  its  lower  course:  the  country  through 
which  it  flows  is  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  great  Mississippi 
valley. 

The  Mississippi  is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
which  occur  at  a  distance  of  about  400  miles  below  its  source,  and  a 
little  above  the  junction  of  the  St.  Peter's  river.  The  Missouri  is  navi- 
gable from  the  point  where  it  unites  with  the  IVGssissippi  up  to  the  hsae 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  Great  Falls  occur  (in  lat.  46*^  50 ). 
The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  thus  exceeds  2000  miles  in  length,  and 
that  of  the  Missouri  (with  the  lower  Mississippi)  is  more  tium  3900 
miles.  The  principal  tributaries  of  both  rivers  are  likewise  capable 
of  navigation  nearly  to  their  sources,  so  that  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
presents  facilities  of  inland  water-communication  such  as  is  possessed  hj 
no  other  rep^on  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  These  advantages  have  not 
been  neglected  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  the  whole 
of  this  territory  belongs,  and  many  hundreds  of  steain-boats  are  con- 
stantly passing  and  repassing  upon  the  streams  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
large  tributaries. 

Both  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  have  annual  floods,  which  begin 
about  the  end  of  February,  and  are  at  their  height  in  the  middle  of  Jane ; 
during  this  period  they  resemble  great  inland  seas  rather  than  rivers, 
extending  in  some  places  to  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  across.  The  vast 
flood  of  water  which  they  bring  down  causes  great  changes  in  the  course 
of  their  channels,  the  banks  being  often  destroyed,  and  trees,  houses 
and  even  whole  villages,  being  sometimes  swept  away  by  the  str^m. 
The  delta  of  the  Mississippi  is  annually  laid  under  water  to  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  along  the  whole  lower  coarse 
of  which  there  are  swampy  tracts  of  inmiense  extent. 
^  (707. )  The  St  Lawrence  is  the  second  great  river  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican continent,  and  carries  off  the  waters  of  the  more  eastern  portion  oi 
the  great  interior  plain. 

The  most  distant  source  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  the  river  St  Loois,  a 
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miall  stream  wlucli  flows  into  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Snperior.  The 
waters  of  this  lake  are  connected  with  the  more  eastern  and  lower  lakes 
of  Horon,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  from  the  last  of  which  the  river  called  the 
St.  Lawrence  flows  by  a  north-easterlj  course  into  the  gnlf  of  the  same 
name,  forminj;  below  the  town  of  Qaebec  a  broad  estnaiy,  which  !&•< 
creases  from  25  to  upward  of  100  miles  across. 

The  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  sea,  is 

about  700  miles  long,  but  (including  the  great  chain  of  lakes  from  which 

it  derives  its  waters)  the  whole  length  from  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence 

to  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior  is  1880  miles ;  if  the  course  of 

the  river  St.  Louis,  the  longest  of  the  streams  which  falls  into  that  lake, 

be  added,  the  length  of  the  river  exceeds  2000  miles,  nearly  the  whole  of 

which  is  navigable.    Between  Take  Ontario  and  the  town  of  Montreal, 

however,  the  bed  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  much  impeded  by  rocks  and 

islets,  among  which  numerous  rapids  are  formed.    A  short  distance 

above  Montreal  it  is  joined  by  its  principal  tributary,  the  Ottawa,  a  deep 

and  rapid  stream.    Between  the  beginning  of  December  and  tbe  middle 

of  April  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  above  Quebec  is  completely 

stopped  by  the  ice.    Below  Quebec,  the  great  width  of  the  stream,  and 

the  force  of  its  current,  prevent  its  being  frozen  entirely  across ;  but  the 

immense  masses  of  floating  ice  brought  down  from  its  upper  course 

render  it  impossible  for  vessels  to  pass  up  the  river  earlier  than  the  second 

week  in  May. 

(708.)  The  northern  half  of  the  great  plain  has  two  slopes, — one  east- 
erly or  north-easterly,  towards  the  basin  of  Hudson's  Bay, — the  other  in 
a  northerly  direction,  towards  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  easterly  slope  is  drained  by  the  rivers  Nelson  and  CkurchiU  (or 
Missinippi),  both  considerable  streams,  which  discharge  their  waters  into 
the  west  side  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  Nelson  flows  from  Lake  Winnipeg, 
which  receives  the  large  river  Saskachewan  (formed  by  two  great 
branches,  both  of  them  rising  in  the  llocky  Mountains),  besides  the  Bed 
Kiver  and  other  streams.  fSx)m  the  source  of  the  Saskachewan  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Nelson  the  length  of  channel  is  about  1400  miles.  The 
Churchill  or  Missinippi  (or  English  River,  as  it  is  also  called),  rises  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  plain,  and  has  a  course  of  about  900  miles. 

The  northerly  slope  of  the  plain  is  drained  by  the  river  Mackenzie^ 
which  flows  into  the  Arctic  Sea,  after  a  coarse  of  2160  miles.    The 
most  distant  source  of  the  Mackenzie  is  the  river  Athabasca,  which  flows 
from   the  foot  of  Mount  Brown  (in  the  Rocky  Mountains)  and  enters 
Xiake  Athabasca  after  a  course  of  nearly  700  miles  :  from  this  lake  the 
stream  called  Slave  River  flows  into  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  receiring  on 
its  \ray  the  waters  of  Peace  River,  which  also  comes  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  (rising  on  the  western  side  of  the  chain).     The  river  Mack- 
enzie (properly  so  called)  issues  from  the  western  extremity  of  Great 
Slave  Lake,  about  200  miles  below  which  it  is  joined  by  the  River  of 
the   Mountains,  or  Au  Liard's  river,  the  waters  of  which  are  likewise 
derived  from  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — here  of  con- 
siderable height.    During  the  summer  the  Mackenzie  pours  a  vast  flood 
of  vrater  into  the  sea,  but  is  obstructed  by  ice  during  nme  months  of 
the  year. 

Xo  the  east  of  the  Mackenzie  are  the  Coppermine  JRiver,  and  the 
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TUeewecho  w  Baek*4  River^  bolfa  of  wUeh  bdong  to  tiie  tnct  of  the 

Arctic  Highlaads. 

The  trifling  devatioii  of  Ae  watenheds  in  die  great  plain,  and  the 
facility  ofiered  for  oommmiication  between  its  different  Btreams,  has 
been  already  referred  to  (Art  704).  The  sonroee  of  the  St.  Peter's 
river  (a  tributary  of  tht  MiesiHippi)  are  only  eepamied  from  Lake 
Travers,  which  discharges  a  stream  into  the  Bed  River  of  Lake  Win- 
nipeg (and  thence,  by  the  Nelson,  into  Hudson's  Bay),  by  a  portage  of 
two  miles,  which  is  perfectly  level,  and  is  sometimes  inundated  in  the 
rainy  season,  so  as  to  enable  boats  to  pass  from  the  one  river  to  the 
other.  A  still  more  striking  instance  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  riven 
Churchill  and  Kackenzie :  from  Lake  Wollaston  (lat.  58^  long.  104°) 
a  stream  issues  at  either  extremity,  that  at  one  end  of  the  lake  flowing  to 
the  northward  into  Lake  Athabasca  (which  is  connected  with  the  waters 
of  the  Biackenae),  and  that  which  leaves  the  other  side  of  the  lake  flow- 
ing southward  into  Deer  Lake,  and  thence  by  another  mreuMi  into  the 
Churchill,  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

(709.)  The  plain  extending  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Apala- 
chian  Mountains  contains  numerous  riven,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Connecticut  (400  miles),  the  Hudson  (825  miles),  the  Delaware  (300 
miles),  the  Susquehanna  (450  miles),  the  Potomac  (400  miles),  the 
James  (450  miles),  the  Roanoke  (350  miles),  the  Pedee  (350  miles),  the 
Santee  (350  miles),  the  Savannah  (400  miles),  and  the  Alatahama  (400 
miles), — all  of  winch  flow  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  ApalachicoU 
(600  miles),  and  the  Mobile,  fruther  to  the  westward,  flow  into  the  Golf 
of  Mexico. 

Most  of  these  rirers  are  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  inland 
and  the  Hudson  (at  the  month  of  which  is  the  ci^  of  New  York)  can  be 
ascended  by  the  largest  merchant-ships  for  120  miles,  and  by  steamers  of 
light  draught  much  higher  up.  The  Susquehanna,  Potomac,  and  James 
rivers,  wit£  several  smaller  streams,  discharge  themselves  into  a  magnifi- 
cent estuary  called  Chesapeake  Bay, — one  of  the  finest  inlets  on  the 
coast  of  the  American  continent. 

(710.)  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  receives  on  its  western  side  the  Rio  del 
Korte  (1400  miles),  which  rises  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Bockr 
Mountains.  The  valley  of  this  river  forms  part  of  the  line  of  division 
between  the  central  plain  and  the  plateaus  of  the  Mexican  Isthmns. 

The  rivers  which  flow  down  the  eastward  slope  of  this  isthmus,  dtfaer 
intothe  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the  Caribbean  Sea, are  all  of  short  courses ;  but 
one  of  them — the  San  Juan — possesses  considerable  importance,  from  its 
afibrding  the  most  ready  means  of  communication  hitherto  efibcted  be- 
tween the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  river 
San  Juan  has  its  origin  in  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  on  the  southern  portion 
of  the  plateau  of  Guatemala,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  120  miles* 
empties  itself  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Though  shallow,  and  in  some  places 
interrupted  by  rapids,  it  is  navigated  by  smtdl  steamers  through  its  entin 
ength.  Lake  Nicaragua  lies  at  an  elevation  of  128  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  between  its  western  shore  and  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  is  a  neck  of 
land  which  at  its  narrowest  part  is  only  eleven  miles  across  in  a  direct 
line, — so  that  the  navigable  waters  of  the  two  oceans  here  make  thea- 
ncarest  approach  to  one  another.  A  road  of  16  miles  in  length,  and 
practicable  for  mules,  connects  these  points,  and  no  natural  difficulty  of 
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6n  fnsnnnoantable  character  opposes  the  constniction  of  a  canal  which 
woald  effect  a  nayigable  commaDication  between  them. 

(711.)  The  principal  rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific,  upon  the  western 
coast  of  North  America,  are  the  Eraser  (600  miles),  Oregon  or  Columbia 
(750  miles),  Sacramento  (420  miles),  and  the  Colorado  (840  miles). 
The  most  considerable  of  these  is  the  Columbia,  which  drains  the  greater 
portion  of  the  territory  embraced  within  the  Highlands  of  Oregon,  and 
is  joined  by  seyeral  important  tributaries ;  the  largest  of  them  is  the 
Lewis  or  Saptin  river.  The  Columbia  is  navigable,  for  vessels  drawing 
not  more  than  twelve  feet  water,  as  far  up  as  where  it  passes  through  the 
moantains  of  the  Cascade  range,  at  which  considerable  falls  occur. 

The  river  Sacramento  waters  the  northern  half  of  the  valley  lying  be- 
tween the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  coast  range  of  California,  and  forms  at 
its  month  the  harbour  of  San  Francisco:  immediately  above  this  outlet 
it  is  joined  by  the  San  Joaquim  river,  which  drains  the  southern  half  of 
the  valley. 

The  Colorado  waters  the  sterile  plains  which  lie  to  the  southward  of 
the  Great  Basin,  and  discharges  into  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California, 
being  joined  a  short  distance  above  its  mouth  by  the  stream  of  the  Kio 
Gila,  which  flows  from^the  eastward. 

(712.)  Lakes. — The  central  plain  of  North  America 
abounds  in  lakes,  especially  in  its  northern  half,  where  they 
form — with  the  numberless  channels  by  which  they  are 
connected  —  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  inland  water-communi- 
cation. 

The  largest  lakes  in  North  America  (and  the  largest 
fresh-water  lakes  in  the  world)  are  Superior,  Huron,  Mi- 
chigan, Erie,  and  Ontario,  which  have  together  an  area 
of  more  than  90,(XX)  square  miles,  and  all  of  which  are 
connected  with  the  sea  by  the  channel  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  extent,  elevation,  and  depth,  of  these 
vast  inland  seas : — 


Lake 


Superior    - 
Michigan  - 
Huron 
Erie 
Ontado     - 


Mean 
length. 

Mean 
breadth. 

400  miles. 
220    — 
240    — 
240    — 
180    — 
1 

80  miles. 
70    — 
80     — 
40     — 
85     — 

Area. 


32,000  sq.  m. 

24,000    — 

20,000    — 

9.600    — 

6,300    — 


Eleration 
abore  sea. 

Mean 
depth. 

596  feet. 
578    — 
578    — 
^66    — 
232   ^ 

900  feet. 
1000   - 
1000  _ 
84  — 

500  — 

The  lakes  are  thns  found  to  lie  upon  four  successive  platforms,  or 
terraces,  between  the  two  last  of  which  the  difference  of  level  is  very 
considerable,  amounting  to  more  than  300  feet  The  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  are  discharged  into  Lake  Ontario  by  the  river  Niagara,  in  the  course 
jf  which,  midway  between  the  two  lakes,  are  the  stupendous  Falls  q^ 
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Niagara,  in  which  the  river  snddenly  precipitates  its  waters  to  a  depth 
of  162  feet  Lake  Superior  is  connected  with  Lake  Huron  by  the  river 
St.  liarj,  in  which  fiEdls  and  rapids  occar.  The  channel  wluch  unites 
Lakes  Huron  and  Erie  forms  the  small  Lake  of  St  Clair  in  the  middle 
of  its  course :  above  this  lake  it  is  called  the  Biver  St  Chur,  while  its 
kiwer  portion  bears  the  name  of  Detroit  Biver- 

The  depth  of  four  out  of  the  above  five  lakes  is  conaderable ;  but 
Laka  Erie  is  comparatively  shallow,  and  is  gradually — though  slowly^ 
in  process  of  fiUing  np.  The  immense  extent  of  these  great  bodies  ot 
inland  water  gives  them  the  character  of  fresh-water  seas  rather  than 
lakes,  and,  as  the  country  around  is  growing  more  fully  occupied,  they 
are  gradually  becoming  the  scenes  of  an  active  commerce.  Owing  to 
their  great  size,  these  lakes  are  never  entirely  covered  with  ice,  but  all 
the  bays  and  inlets  are  annually  frozen  up,  and  in  Lake  Superior  the  ice 
extends  to  a  distance  of  seventy  miles  from  the  shore.  LaAe  Champkist. 
(about  500  square  miles)  belongs  to  the  same  basin  as  the  great  lakes 
above  described,  and  is  connected  with  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  rirer 
Bicheheu. 

The  other  principal  lakes  of  North  America  are  enumerated  below:-' 


Ntme  of  LaLe. 


Winnipeg    -  • 

Winiptgoos 
Manitoba    - 
Lake  of  the  Wood* 
Athabasca  - 
Great  Slare  Lake  - 
Great  Bear  Lake    - 
Deer  Lake  - 
WoUaston  Lake     - 
Great  Salt  Lake    - 
Utah 
Chapala 
Nicaragua  - 
Managua    • 


Area  in 

Coantry  in  which 

iquare  miles. 

aituated. 

9.000 

British  North  America. 

3,000 

— 

3,100 

-« 

1,500 

— 

3.000 

_ 

13,000 

.. 

10.000 

—m 

2,400 

— 

1.900 

— 

1,800 

Unitw!  SUtef. 

150 

_ 

1.000 

Mexico. 

3,500 

Central  America* 

430 

— 

The  first  four  lakes  named  in  the  above  Table  belong  to  the  bssin  of 
the  river  Nelson,  which  enters  Hudson's  Bay.  The  three  next  in  order 
(Athabasca,  Great  Slave,  and  Great  Bear  lakes)  are  within  the  baan  o: 
Mackenzie  river.  I>eer  Lake  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Churchill  or 
Missinippi  river.  The  waters  of  Lake  Wollaston  are  connected  both 
with  the  Churchill  and  the  Mackenzie,  a  stream  issuing  from  either  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake,  and  flowing  in  opposite  directions  (Art.  708).  A-^ 
of  these  lakes,  together  with  a  vast  number  of  less  size,  arc  situated  i^i 
the  northern  half  of  the  great  plain,  and  lie  within  the  limits  of  a  broa  1 
belt  of  primitive  and  metamorphic  rocks  which  extends  firook  1^"^ 
Superior  northward  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  Lake  Utah,  are  to  the  west  of  the  Bookf 
Mountains,  within  the  tract  known  as  the  Great  Basin  (Art.700).  Thv 
former  has  no  outlet,  but  receives  a  stream  from  Lake  Utah,  the  waier 
of  wluch  is  fresh. 

The  lake  of  Chapala,  situated  on  the  Mexican  plstcau,  6isdxsrg:^ 
water  into  the  Pacific  by  the  river  Santiago    Several  lakes  of  small 
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size  lie  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the 
higher  portion  of  the  table-land.  Lake  Nicaragaa  receives  a  stream 
from  the  smaller  Lake  of  Managua,  which  lies  npon  a  terrace  elevated 
28  feet  above  that  body  of  water,  or  156  feet  above  the  sea  (Art  710). 

(713.)  Islands. — A  vast  number  of  islands  lie  adjacent 
to  the  northern  and  north-eastern  shores  of  the  New  World. 
Many  of  them  have  only  been  discovered  within  a  recent 
period,  in  the  course  of  the  repeated  endeavours  made  to 
pass  round  the  northern  side  of  the  continent,  from  the  At<* 
lantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.*  Greenland,  North  Devon,  the 
Parry  Island,  Banks  Island,  Victoria  Land,  Boothia,  Cock- 
bum,  Southampton,  and  Cumberland  Islands,  are  among  the 
most  considerable,  and  are  all  comprehended  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  the  Arctic  Archipelago. 

Greenland  constitutes  a  mass  of  land  of  immense  extent,  reach^ 
ing  from  the  60th  to  the  78th  parallel,  or  more  than  1200  miles 
from  north  to  south,  with  a  breadth  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
nules.  The  largest  of  the  Parry  Islands  is  called  Melville  Island  :  this 
is  divided  by  the  channel  of  Melville  Sound  from  Banks  Island,  which 
is  also  of  considerable  size.  Melville  Sound  is  continuous,  to  the  east- 
ward, with  Barrow  Strait  and  Lancaster  Sound,  and  forms  a  channel  of 
connection  between  the  waters  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  the  Arctic  Sea  — • 
and  thence  (through  Behring's  Strait)  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  commu- 
nication is  thus  proved  to  exist — byway  of  Baffin's  Bay,  Lancaster 
Sound,  Barrow  Strait,  Melville  Sound,  and  Behring's  Strait  —  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  upon  either  side  of  the  New  World ; 
though  it  is  too  much  blocked  up  by  ice  to  be  of  any  use  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation.  > 

All  t&  islands  of  the  Arctic  Archipelago  exhibit  a  naked  and  dreary  sur- 
face. Steep  rocks  rise  from  the  coasts,  and  the  surface  of  the  interior  is 
buried  under  ice  and  snow  for  ten  months  of  the  year.  Upon  the  coasts  of 
Greenland,  vast  glaciers  descend  to  the  shore,  and  becoming  detached 
by  the  joint  influence  of  the  waves  and  atmospheric  changes,  float  as 
enormous  icebergs  in  the  adjacent  seas,  whence  they  are  carried  by 
the  force  of  the  current  along  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  into  the  more 
open  ocean  (Art.  692). 

(714.)  The  islands  on  the  eastern  side  of  "NTorth  Ame- 
rica embrace  Newfoundland  Cape  Breton  Island,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Anticosti,  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  the  Bermuda  Islands ;  and  the 
numerous  islands  of  the  West  Ind'an  Archipelago. 

*  That  is,  to  make  the  "  North-west  passage,"  as  it  is  termed — an 
object  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  English  mariners  for  a  term 
of  three  centuries.  '     - 
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The  archipelago  of  the  West  Indies  embraces  three  principal  divisions 
—the  Greater  Antilles,  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  the  Bahama  Islands.  The 
greater  Antilles  consist  of  the  large  islands  of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Hayti, 
and  Porto  Rico,  all  of  which  are  monntainoos. 

The  Lesser  Antilles  include  the  Virgin  Islands,  St.  Christopher, 
Barbada,  Antigua,  Guadaloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Tobago,  Trinidad,  and  Barbadoes — together  with 
Margarita,  Cura9ao,  and  others,  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  and  near  the  South  American  mainland.  Most  of  them  are 
high  and  rocky,  and  six  among  them  contain  active  Yolcanoes.  The 
Bahama  Islands  are  low. 

(715.)  Climate, —  Most  parts  of  America  have  a  lower 
average  temperature  than  portions  of  the  Old  World  in 
corresponding  latitudes.  This  is  in  part  owing  to  its  compa- 
rative narrowness  within  the  tropics,  while  its  northern 
half  spreads  out  to  a  considerable  breadth  towards  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Arctic  Circle; — hence  South  America  is 
generally  warmer  than  the  northern  division  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  western  side  of  North  America  is  much  warmer 
than  the  eastern,  and  experiences  in  a  less  degree  the  ex- 
tremes of  summer  and  winter  temperature.  In  this  respect 
the  western  coasts  of  the  northern  half  of  the  New  World 
resemble  those  of  the  eastern  continent  (Art.  49). 

The  differences  in  temperature  between  the  eastern  and  western  sides 
of  North  America  are  most  perceptible  during  the  winter  months.  In 
July,  the  temperatures  on  either  side  of  the  continent  nearly  coincide, 
and  the  isothermals  of  that  month  are  comparatively  flattened,  excepting 
to  the  northward  of  the  50th  parallel ;  but  in  January  these  lines  present 
extremely  convex  summits  along  the  western  coasts,  and  sink  with  a 
deep  concavity  towards  the  central  plain  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
eastern  coasts.  The  country  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has, 
in  fact,  a  temperature  subject  to  comparatively  little  annual  variation, 
while  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  great  North  American  Plain 
experience  intensely  hot  summers  and  correspondingly  severe  winters. 
At  Sitka  Island,  on  the  north-west  coast  (lat.  57°  3'  long.  135^  18'  w.) 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  45  *4,  and  the  diff<^rence  between  summer 
and  winter  21*5  ;  while  at  Portland,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  more  than  thirteen  degrees  nearer  the  equator,  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  only  one  degree  higher,  46*4,  and  the 
difference  between  summer  and  winter  is  45°. 

The  highest  summer  temperatures  in  the  New  World  are  found 
within  a  line  which  encircles  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  embracing  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States,  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  the  northern  shores  of 
South  America  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco, 
and  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  Within  these  limits  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  summer  is  nowhere  less  than  88°,  and  the  mean  of  the 

^  rarely  lower  than  70°, 
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The  coldest  portion  of  the  New  World  includes  the  coasts  of  North 
America  between  the  month  of  the  river  Mackenzie  and  the  Gulf  of 
Boothia,  together  with  the  adjacent  islands  to  the  northward  ;  and  ex- 
tends inland  as  far  as  Chesterfield  Inlet  (on  the  western  side  of  Hudson's 
Bay}.  This  embraces  a  large  portion  of  the  tract  described  under  the 
name  of  the  Arctic  Highlands.  The  mean  temperature  of  winter  is  here 
from  —  21°  to  —  28°  (or  from  53°  to  60°  below  the  freezing  point),  and 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  not  higher  than  between  3°  and  4°. 
In  latitude  66°  the  snow  remains  continually  on  the  ground  from  the 
middle  of  October  till  the  beginning  of  May,  at  which  time  the  soil  be- 
gins to  appear,  after  it  has  been  covered  up  for  two  hundred  days.  But 
even  in  the  highest  latitudes  of  the  New  World  the  severest  winter  cold 
is  not  equal  to  that  experienced  at  Yakoutsk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lena, 
in  the  Asiatic  continent. 

The  climate  of  America  is  also  moister  than  that  of  the  eastern  con- 
tinent ;  hence  its  dense  forests  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that  the  average  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually  within  the 
tropical  regions  is  equal,  in  the  Old  World,  to  77  inches  of  water,  and  in 
the  Kew  World  to  115  inches.  Similarly,  in  the  temperate  regions,  the 
niean  is  34  inches  in  the  Eastern  continent,  and  39  inches  in  the  Westenu 

In  all  the  parts  of  tropical  America  that  border  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast  the  quantity  of  rain  is  very  great ;  at  Vera  Cruz  about  68  Inches 
fall  annually,  and  in  most  of  the  West  India  Islands  between  60  and  70 
inches.  In  the  higher  latitudes  of  North  America,  beyond  the  35th  pa- 
rallel, more  rain  falls  in  general  on  the  western  than  on  the  eastern 
coast,  but  within  tropical  America  (north  and  south  alike),  the  rains  are 
niost  abundant  upon  the  east  side  of  the  continent.  In  the  northern  half 
of  the  Califomian  peninsula,  and  on  the  plateau  of  Chihuahua  (within 
the  I^exican  isthmus),  very  little  rain  occurs. 


(71 6.)  Natural  Productions :  MineraU. — The  mineralogy  of  the  Ne  . 
World  is  particularly  rich  and  splendid.  Gold  and  Aver  have  been  its 
eharacteristic  productions  ever  since  the  period  when  it  first  became 
"iaiovm  to  Europeans.  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  highland  regions  to  the 
south^^ard  were  long  the  chief  source  whence  the  most  abundant  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  was  derived.  Within  recent  years,  California  (in 
-which  gold  was  first  discovered  in  1848)  has  furnished  a  greater  quantity 
of  gold  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
j^^tzstralia.  Gold  is  also  found  in  many  parts  of  the  older-settled  Atlantic 
states,  amidst  the  ranges  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Silver  occurs, 
in  a  vast  number  of  localities,  upon  the  table-lands  of  Mexico 

Tlie  more  useful — though  less  attractive — productions  of  the  mineral 
-vrorld.  are  also  abundantly  distributed  throughout  the  North  American 
continent.  Iron^  copper,  and  lead  abound  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  British  provinces.  Both  tin  and 
rjuick^ver  occur  in  Mexico,  and  the  latter  metal  is  found  in  California. 
'Xhe  most  valuable  of  minerals —  coal — is  extensively  distributed  within 
che  temperate  latitudes  of  this  continent 

j3otli  iron  and  coal  abound  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  United  States; 
LToa  alBO  occois  in  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Bret^ 
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Island,  Mexico,  and  the  states  of  Central  America.  Coal  is  likewise 
/ound  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton  Island.  The 
coal-fields  of  the  United  States  are  of  immense  extent,  coTering  an  area 
which  is  more  than  sixteen  times  greater  those  of  Britain. 

Salt  abounds  in  many  of  the  interior  plains  of  North  America,  espe- 
cially on  the  plateau-region  of  Utah,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  several  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

(717.)  Vegetation. — ^Alternate  forests  and  prairies  form  the  great  featnres 
of  natural  scenery  in  the  northern  half  of  the  New  World.  The  forest- 
trees  valued  for  their  timber  embrace  numerous  species  of  the  oak  and 
pine  tribes,  with  the  ash,  beech,  birch,  black  and  white  cedar,  chesnui, 
cypress,  juniper,  hickory,  locust,  maple,  mulberry,  poplar,  and  walnut 
In  advancing  to  higher  latitudes,  beyond  the  parallel  of  50^,  the  pines 
gradually  become  more  numerous,  and  the  larch,  aspen,  poplar,  aider, 
hazel,  and  willow,  are  among  the  more  characteristic  forms  of  arbo- 
rescent life.  The  sugar-maple,  elm,  ash,  and  Canadian  cedar-tree,  are 
not  met  with  further  north  than  the  Saskatchewan  (lat.  54^).  Towarns 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  north-western  coasts  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  the  trees  gradually  become  more  stunted,  and  one  by  one  disappear. 
Beyond  the  Polar  circle  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen,  and  mosses,  lichens,  and 
a  few  dwarf  shrubs,  constitute  there  the  sole  vegetable  covering  of  the 
barren  and  dreary  plains. 

Few  of  the  more  useful  plants  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  are  indi- 
genous to  the  soil  of  the  New  World,  and  none  of  the  cerealia  of  Europe 
and  Asia  were  known  to  the  people  of  this  continent  prior  to  its  disco- 
very at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  a  mutual  interchange 
between  the  productions  (both  vegetable  and  animal)  of  the  two  conri- 
nents  has  gradually  been  effected,  to  the  advantage  of  both,  and  pro- 
bably in  a  superior  degree  to  the  profit  of  the  western  world. 

Maize,  cocoa,  pimento,  mandioc  (or  cassiva),  the  potato,  and  the 
tobacco  plant,  are  among  the  native  productions  of  America,  and  have 
thence  been  diffused  over  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  banana,  cotton 
plant,  sugar-cane,  and  the  various  grains  and  fruits  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, all  flourish  in  those  parts  of  the  New  World  which  possess  a 
climate  suitable  to  their  growth.  Wheat  and  other  European  grains  and 
fruits  grow  on  the  summit  of  the  Mexican  and  South  American  table- 
lands, the  sugar-cane  on  their  decUvities  (to  a  height  of  from  five  to  seven 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea),  and  the  banana,  mandioc,  caoutchouc-tree, 
mahogany-tree,  and  numberless  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  richest  kind,  on 
the  low  plains  of  the  coast. 

The  various  plants  of  the  cactus  tribe  are  peculiar  to  tropical  America, 
and  one  species  (the  Cactus  coccinifer)  is  the  abode  of  the  cochineal  insect 
of  Mexico,  so  valued  for  its  red  dye.  The  azaleas,  magnolias,  and  rho- 
dodendrons, are  among  the  characteristic  plants  of  North  America. 

(718.)  Zooiogy. — lie  native  zoology  of  America  differs  from  that  of 
the  Old  World  still  more  strikingly  than  its  forms  of  vegetable  life.  The 
animals  common  to  both  continents  are  almost  entirely  limited  to  thj 
northern  parts  of  America ;  they  consist  principally  of  the  fur-bearing 
animals,  with  some  aquatic  birds,  and  a  few  fishes.  On  the  whole,  the 
types  of  animal  life  indigenous  to  America  are  inferior  in  size  to  those  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere ;  they  are  also  less  generally  useful  to  man,  and 
"perhaps  less  calculated  to  arouse  his  intelligence  and  subsenre  the  par- 
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poses  of  his  adyancement  towards  civilisation.  America  has  neither  the 
elephant  nor  the  camel ;  nor  were  either  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  or 
ihe  hog,  known  in  this  portion  of  the  glohe  until  after  the  discoveries  of 
Colnmbos,  thongh  they  now  exist  abundantly  in  a  domesticated  state, 
and  immense  herds  of  wild  horses  and  oxen  roam  over  the  boundless 
plains  of  South  America. 

The  carnivorous  quadrupeds  are  inferior  in  size,  strength,  and 
ferocity,  to  those  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  place  of  the  lion,  America  has 
only  the  puma  — a  smaller  and  less  powerful  creature.  The  tiger  of 
Southern  Asia  is  represented  by  the  jaguar,  a  somewhat  smaller  animal, 
but  the  most  powerful  of  the  American  camivora.  In  North  America 
the  numerous  bears  form,  indeed,  an  exception  to  these  general  charac- 
teristics, and  are  distinguished  by  their  size  and  power,  particularly  the 
grizzly  bear  of  the  countries  which  border  upon  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  great  white  bear  of  the  polar  regions  is  common  to  the  high  latitudes 
of  either  hemisphere. 

^orth  America,  which  is  more  strictly  continental  in  extent  than  the 
southern  half  of  the  New  World,  possesses,  however,  some  types  of  animal 
life  which  rival  those  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Among  these  are  the 
majestic  bison,  or  American  buffalo  (vast  herds  of  which  inhabit  the 
immense  prairies  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains), — together 
with  the  elk  or  moose-deer,  occupying  a  place  similar  to  the  rein-deer  of 
Northern  Europe  and  Asia, — and  the  various  bears.  Several  varieties 
of  the  deer-kind  occur  in  the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  together 
with  the  musk-ox,  the  big-homed  sheep,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat, 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  region. 

The  tapir  and  the  peccary  (an  animal  of  the  hog  kind)  range  all  over 
the  plains  of  South  America,  and  the  former  is  also  found  on  the  coast  of 
Central  America.  The  puma  (or  cougar)  occurs  on  the  Mexican  Isthmus, 
and  even  as  far  northward  as  the  45th  parallel,  though  found  most  nu- 
merously in  the  southern  half  of  the  continent,  where  its  range  extend^  to 
within  a  few  degrees  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The  jaguar  is  found  in 
the  coast  regions  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus,  as  well  as  the  forests  of  Brazil 
and  the  adjoining  regions  of  South  America.  The  lynx  and  the  wolf 
belong  to  tlie  colder  tracts  of  North  America. 

The  opossums  are  numerous  in  South  America,  and  one  species  is 
met  with  in  the  United  States  (Virginia) ;  this  family  (marsupialia)  is 
altogether  absent  from  the  eastern  continent,  but  is  fully  developed  in  the 
Australian  division  of  the  globe.  The  beaver  abounds  in  the  colder 
latitudes  of  North  America,  together  with  a  vast  number  of  other  fur- 
bearing  animals: — as  racoons,  martens,  squirrels,  sea-otters,  minks, 
musk-rats,  ermines,  foxes,  wolverines,  and  hares. 

Birds  constitute  a  department  of  the  natural  kingdom  which  is  very 
numerously  and  variously  developed  in  the  New  World,  and  the  omi« 
thology  of  tropical  America  exceeds  in  splendour  that  of  any  other  region 
of  the  globe.  Among  the  principal  birds  of  prey  are  several  species  of 
eag^le — including  the  large  white-headed  eagle  of  the  United  States, 
-with  vultures,  hawks,  kites,  and  owls.  South  America,  however,  pos- 
sesses the  largest  of  the  vulture-tribe — the  gigantic  condor  of  the  Andes, 
which  is  confined  to  the  higher  peaks  of  those  mountains,  bordering  on 
the  limits  of  the  snowy  region.  This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
j*aj»acioii8  of  birds,  and  commits  numerous  ravages  amongst  the  cat'* 
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deer,  and  other  animals.  The  American  ostrich,  or  emu,  which  dwdb 
in  the  plains  of  the  pampas,  is  also  distinguished  by  its  size. 

The  hamming-birds  are  peculiar  to  the  western  continent,  and  in  the 
tropical  regions  of  America  various  birds  of  the  most  glittering  plumage, 
together  with  numberless  fire-flies,  lend  an  almost  magical  charm  to  die 
aspect  of  nature.  The  range  of  the  humming-birds  extends  oyer  the 
whole  continent  to  the  southward  of  the  42nd  parallel  (north  lat),  and 
stretches  upon  the  western  side  of  North  America  as  high  as  the  parallel 
of  60^ — an  evidence  of  the  superior  warmth  which  distinguishes  that 
side  of  the  American  continent. 

Both  reptiles  and  insects  are  abundant  in  the  New  World,  which, 
owing  to  its  excessive  moisture  and  dense  yegetation,  is  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  development  of  these  departments  of  the  natural  kingdoDO.  Ve- 
nomous serpents  are  more  numerous  in  tropical  America  than  in  any- 
other  part  of  the  globe.  The  rattle-snake  occurs  in  both  diyisions  of  the 
continent,  within  the  parallels  of  44°  to  the  northward,  and  of  30^  to  the 
south,  of  the  equator ;  the  huge  boa-constrictor,  the  largest  of  the  ser- 
pent-tribe, and  the  terror  even  of  the  natives,  dwells  in  the  marshes 
and  swamps  of  South  America.  Huge  caymans,  iguanas,  and  other 
lizards,  with  numberless  alligators  and  water-snakes,  abound  in  the 
rivers  and  temporary  lagoons  of  the  same  region. 

(719.)  The  population  of  the  New  World  amounts  to 
about  54,000,000.  These  form  three  great  divisions :  the 
Indians,  who  are  a  native  American  race,  and  have  in  ge- 
neral a  reddish,  copper-coloured,  complexion  ;  the  Negroes, 
who  have  been  originally  brought  from  Africa,  and  have 
multiplied  in  the  New  World  to  a  vast  extent ;  and  the 
Europeans  and  their  descendants,  who  are  the  ruling  people 
throughout  the  continent.  Besides  these  are  the  mixed 
races,  as  the  Mulatto,  sprung  from  the  union  of  the  white 
man  with  the  Negro ;  the  Mestizo,  from  the  European  and 
the  native  Indian ;  and  the  Zambo,  from  the  Indian  and  the 
Negro. 

The  Indians  are  distinguished  from  the  two  other  races 
by  the  colour  of  their  complexion,  and  by  their  long,  coarse, 
coal-black  hair  (which  is  never  crisped,  like  that  of  the 
African,  or  curled,  as  that  of  the  white  sometimes  is),  as 
well  as  bj  a  scantiness  of  beard.  Their  senses  of  sight, 
hearing,  and  smeU,  are  remarkably  acute.  In  war  and  the 
chase  they  are  indefatigable,  but  they  are  averse  to  regnlar 
and  mechanical  labour.  They  are  cold  and  phlegmatic  in 
temperament,  and  manifest  an  extraordinary  insensibility  to 
bodily  pain.  They  have  good  natural  intellects,  and  exhibit 
both  grace  of  delivery,  and  force  of  language,  in  public 
speaking. 

The  most  northern  parts  of  the  continent,  along   the 
.shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Baffin's  Bay,  are  scantily 
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loLabited  by  a  race  of  people  called  the  Esquimaux^  who, 
however,  are  very  few  in  number.  They  differ  in  many 
respects  from  the  Indians,  and  are  probably  of  Asiatic 
origin  :  the  Esquimaux  are  of  short  stature,  lead  a  wander^ 
ing  life,  and  subsist  chiefly  upon  fish. 

More  than  half  the  total  population  of  the  continent  now 
consist  of  descendants  of  Europeans,  among  whom  people  of 
the  Anglo- Saxon  race  are  most  numerous,  and  are  increasing 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  These  embrace  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  Among  the  native 
Indian  race  are  a  vast  number  of  tribes  and  nations,  whose 
languages  are  different  from  one  another;  but  they  are 
everywhere  declining  in  numerical  strength,  and  the  Lidian 
is  fast  disappearing  before  the  advance  of  the  white  man. 

Of  the  natiye  languages  of  America,  two  of  the  most  widely-difiiised 
are  the  Qnichaa  and  Aztec  tongues,  the  former  of  which  prevails  over 
the  tahle-lands  of  Fern  and  Bolivia,  and  the  latter  on  the  plateaus  of  the 
Mexican  Isthmus.  The  people  of  these  elevated  regions  are  the  only 
native  tribes  who  appear  to  have  attained  any  considerable  degree  of 
civilisation,  or  even  to  have  adopted  settled  habits  of  life. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  discoveries  of  the  Spaniards,  both  Mexico  and 
Pera  were  extensive  and  well-regulated  kingdoms,  with  regular  laws 
and  other  institutions,  by  means  of  which  property  was  secured,  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  society  defined  and  protected  from  encroachment,  and 
YBrioos  nsages  of  society  practised  in  peace  and  contentment.  The 
people  of  these  kingdoms  inhabited  large  towns  ;  and  the  remains  of 
their  temples,  pjrramids,  roads,  and  other  public  works,  with  hieroglyphic 
writings,  paintings,  and  similar  objects,  still  attest  the  degree  of  refine- 
ment  -which  they  had  attained,  and  the  industry  which  they  manifested. 
But  these  nations,  though  relatively  high  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  as 
conapared  with  their  native  brethren  of  the  New  World,  were  wholly 
unable  to  withstand  the  disciplined  vigour  and  fierce  ardour  of  their 
Kuropean  opponents,  and  they  quickly  fell  beneath  the  yoke  of  Spanish 
?oiiqiie8t.  Nor  has  the  native  civilisation  of  America  ever  made  the 
%li obtest  attempt  at  revival :  on  the  contrary,  the  Indians  have  every- 
wbere  retrograded.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  nations 
1 60 ve  referred  to,  the  Indian  has  nowhere  advanced  beyond  the  condi- 
ion  of  the  hunter's  life,  and  he  remains  to  this  day  the  man  of  the 
orest,  the  untutored  denizen  of  the  woods  and  prauries,  where  he  wanders 
izx  thin  and  scattered  tribes)  by  the  shores  of  the  vast  lakes  and  mighty 
i  vers  which  were  formerly  the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  race. 

'JChe  total  population  of  the  New  World  is  supposed  to  be  made  up  in 
fie  following  proportions : — 

Indians 9.000,000 

Negroes  ......    7,000,000 

Eoropeani  and  thdr  descendants      ...  31,000,000 
Hixed  races     -•-...    7,000.000 


Total    •    •    .  54,000.000 
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.  North  America  contains  a  larger  nnmber  of  the  hanuia  family  tkn 
the  soathem  half  of  the  American  continent  Of  the  total  number,  aboat 
two-thirds,  and  of  the  ^aropean  race,  at  least  four-fifths,  inhabit  the 
Tast  plains  and  fertile  river-vallejs  of  the  North  American  continent. 
The  TalleTS  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  St  Lawrence  have  constituted 
the  fields  in  which  the  energies  of  the  white  man  hare  been  most  ad^'an* 
tageously  developed,  and  in  which  his  race  exhibits  the  greatest  nume- 
rical increase.  The  Indian  race  has  here  faded  when  brought  into 
contact  with  the  advances  of  white  civilisation,  and  is  rapidly  passing 
away  before  it  In  the  tropical  regions  of  the  continent,  the  iDdiao 
better  maintains  his  ground,  and  a  vigorous  race  of  half-castes  has 
resulted  from  his  union  with  the  white  stranger.  In  Mexico  and  C<?o- 
tral  America,  the  vastly  greater  proportion  of  the  population  consist 
either  of  native  Indians  or  half-castes. 

In  North  America  alone  (not  including  the  West  Indian  Islands),  the 
races  exhibit  about  the  following  proportions: — 

Indiani-  -  .  ....    4,000.000 

Kegroef  -  «  -  •  -  -    3,700.000 

"Whitei  --.----  25,000.000 
Mixed  races       ......    2,300.000 


Total    -    -    -  35,000,000 
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Bocky  Mountains  (British  North  America  and  United  States),  average 

height  from  7000  to  8000  feet:  — 

Heiffatofsate- 
mittf  in  fert- 


MouDt  Brown  (K.  lat.  520  3.V) 
Mount  Hooker  (lat.  N.  62°  16') 
Fremont'i  Peak  (N.  lat.  43^  1^) 
Long's  Peak  (N.  lat.  40°  20^1 
James's  Peak  (N.  Ut.  380  50') 
Spanish  Peaks  (N.lat.  37^  20^) 


IA.7"- 

13..\'^ 

11.3." 
Il,Oi*' 


West  Coast  Banges  (Russian  America,  British  Territory,  and  United 
States)  :  — 


Mount  St.  Eliat  (N.  lat.  &P  W,  W.  long.  140^  SC) 

Mount  Fairweather  ( N.  lat.  a90  2'} 

Mount  St.  Helens  (N.  lat.  460)         ... 

Mount  Hood  (N.  lat.  AfP  \A') 

Sierra  Merada  (of  California),  highest  peaks  exceed 


17  9^^ 
14.7 '^1 

lO.twC 


Apalachian,  or  Alleghany  Mountain^  (United  States),  from  250O  to  5000 
feet :  — 

Mount  Washington  (K.  lat.  44<^]2',W;  long,  f  10  lo'         -         -        -      6.2:< 
Peaksof  Otter  (JJ.Utv370  23',  W.  long.  79°  25'i      -  -         -        -       izl\ 

Mitchell's  Peak  (Nortli  Carolhu)     -  -  •  .         -        -      6.<2U 
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Highlands  of  Mexico  :— 


Collma  (W.  long.  108O  7')  Vole.       .  -  - 

JoruIlo(W.  long.  lOloaC)  V.  -  -  - 

Toluca  (W.  lon«.  99©  260  V. 
Popocatepetl  ( W.  long.  99P  3(K)  V.  - 
Orizaba,  or  CilaltepeU  < W.  long.  ST©  U  0  V. 

Highlands  of  Central  America: — 

Volcano  de  Agua  (  N.  lat.  140  1  y,  W.  long.  90O  41 0 
Volcano  de  Fuego  (N.  lat.  140  20',  E.  long.  90©  58^ 
Volcano  of  Cartago  (N.lat.  IQP  IC,  W.  long.  83©  40'} 

WEST  INDIE8. 

Cuba:  Pico  de  Tarquino  (Sierra  Maestra) 

Jamaica:  Blue  Mountains 

Hayti :  Mountains  of  Cibao     - 

Porto  Rico :  Sierra  de  Languilla 

St.  Christopher :  Mount  Misery 

NeTit :  highest  point 

Guadaloupe :  La  SoufMdre 

Dominica :  highest  point 

Martinique:  MontPel^e 

St  Lucia:  Great  Piton 

St.  Vincent :  Souffridre 

Mome  Garou 
Grenada:  highest  point 


Height  of  sum- 
mits, in  feet 

-  9,193 

-  4.114 

-  15,271 

-  17,773 

-  17,373 


12,960 
13,160 
11,480 


7,800 
7,160 
8,6(K) 
3.678 
3,711 
2,500 
5,108 
6,000 
4,450 
2.710 
3,000 
4,800 
3020 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
NATIONAL  DIVISIONS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA- 

(720.)  The  north-western  coast  of  America,  from  the  line 
of  the  Hist  meridian  to  Behring's  Strait,  belongs  to  Russiii. 
With  this  exception,  all  that  large  portion  of  the  continent 
which  lies  to  the  northward  of  the  Gulfs  of  Mexico  and 
California  is  divided  between  two  nations  —  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  The  boundary  between  these  two 
powers  is  formed  bj  the  line  of  the  49th  parallel,  the  great 
lakes  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  a 
tract  of  high  ground  which  borders  on  the  southern  bank  of 
that  river. 

SECTION  L  —  BRITISH  KOBTH  AMEBIC  A. 

(721.)  British  North  America  extends  from  the  line  of 
the  49th  parallel  and  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  north- 
ward to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  from  the  meridian 
of  53°  on  the  east  to  that  of  14  P  on  the  west.  The  whole 
area  of  the  territory  embraced  within  these  limits  exceeds 
three  millions  of  square  miles.  But  only  a  small  portion  of 
this  immense  region  is  actually  colonised,  and  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  it  has  a  climate  too  severe,  and  a  soil  too  ste- 
rile, to  admit  of  the  successful  pursuit  of  agriculture. 

The  settled  portion  of  British  North  America  comprehends 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton  Island, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland,  all  of  which  are 
colonies  belonging  to  the  British  Crown.  These  are  situ- 
ated in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  territory,  within  the 
basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  adjacent  to  the  gulf  of  that 
name.  Vancouver  Island,  which  is  a  colonial  dependency 
of  Britain,  lies  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 

Canada. 
(722.)  Extent   and  Boundaries.  ^^Caxisuda,    lies    almost 
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entirely  within  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Its  most 
eastern  point  is  Cape  Gasp^  upon  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence:  thence  it  extends  westward  to  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  meridian  of  90°  w.,  near  the  northern 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  in  a  curved  line  of  about  1400 
miles  long. 

Upon  the  south,  Canada  is  bounded  bj  the  United  States ; 
upon  the  north  side  it  has  no  defined  limit,  but  is  regarded 
as  including  all  the  country  watered  bj  streams  which  flow 
into  the  St.  Lawrence — that  is,  all  the  land  which  lies 
within  the  b'ne  of  watershed  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  rivers  falling  into  Hudson's  Baj. 

The  average  breadth  of  Canada  varies  between  two  and 
four  hundred  miles,  and  the  entire  area  of  the  province  is 
little  less  than  350,000  square  miles. 

(723.)  Natural  Features,  —  The  great  natural  features  of 
Canada  are  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the  chain  of  lakes 
from  which  it  descends.  Four  of  these  lakes,  Ontario,  Erie, 
Huron,  and  Superior,  have  a  large  portion  of  their  shores 
situated  within  the  limits  of  this  province  ;  Lake  Michigan 
is  wholly  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  country  which  extends  beyond  the  immediate  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  upon  either  side  consists  of  a  succes- 
sion of  plains,  terraces,  and  elevated  platforms  or  table-lands* 
But  the  height  is  nowhere  considerable,  and  rarely  exceeds 
from  seven  to  eight  hundred  feet. 

In  its  coarse  between  Lake  Ontario  and  the  town  of  Quebec,  the  St 
Lawrence  spreads  out  in  seyeral  places  into  lakes  of  some  magnitude : 
the  first  of  tiiese,  immediately  below  Lake  Ontario,  is  known  as  the  Lake 
of  the  Thousand  Isles,  from  the  Immense  number  of  islets  with  which  it 
is  studded.  Lower  down  its  course  are  the  Lakes  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Louis* 
and  St.  Peter,  the  last  of  which  is  about  nine  miles  in  width.  At 
Quebec  the  riyer  is  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  but 
below  this  point  it  continuallj  increases  in  breadth,  and  expands  into  a 
broad  estnaiy  before  reaching  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  riyer  is  the  large  island  of  Anticosti,  which  is  125  miles  long  by 
30  broad. 

Anticosti  Island  is  low  and  swampj  on  the  south  side  ;  high  in  the 
centre  and  north.  The  interior  is  covered  with  forests,  in  which  various 
wild  animals  abound.  Interspersed  among  the  forests  are  tracts  of 
rich  meadow-land.  The  fisheries,  both  around  the  shores,  and  in  the 
iramerous  rivers  of  the  interior,  are  of  great  value.  Anticosti  is  onlj 
inhabited  bj  a  few  families  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
assistance  to  the  crews  of  vessels  which  have  suffered  shipwreck  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  its  shores.  It  is  included  within  the  government  of 
liewfoondland. 
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The  St.  Lawrence  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  600  tons  burden  as  far  u 
the  city  of  Montreal  (5  SO  miles  above  the  Gulf).  Extensive  works  haye 
been  constmcted  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  between  Mon- 
treal and  Lake  Ontario,  in  which  portion  of  its  course  the  river  is  natur- 
ally mnch  obstmcted  by  rocks.  By  the  aid  of  locks,  combined  with 
short  lateral  cuts  and  canals  for  the  avoidance  of  the  principal  rapids, 
vessels  of  considerable  size  are  now  enabled  to  pass  up  to  Lake  Ontario 
pearly  along  the  direct  line  of  the  river. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  the  rivers  Ottawa, 
St.  Maurice,  and  Saguenay,  upon  the  northern  bank,  and  the  Chambly 
or  Richelieu,  St  Francis,  and  Chaudi^re,  upon  the  southern.  The  Ottawa 
(which  issues  from  Lake  Temiscaming,  and  flows  in  a  south-eastern  direc- 
tion to  the  St.  Lawrence)  has  numerous  falls  and  rapids,  and,  like 
the  St.  Lawrence,  expands  in  some  places  into  lakes.  By  the  help  of 
artificial  means  its  lower  course  is  rendered  navigable,  and  has  been  con- 
nected with  Lake  Ontario  by  the  Rideau  CanaL 

The  Chambly  or  Richelieu  issues  from  Lake  Champlain,  a  long  and 
narrow  body  of  water  within  the  United  States  frontier  ;  it  is  navigable 
for  decked  vessels  to  a  distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  fircnn  its 
mouth,  and  up  to  Lake  Champlain  for  boats  and  canoes. 

(724.)  From  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa  downwards  to  a  considerable 
distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  St  Maurice,  the  banks  of  the  St  Law- 
rence are  low,  or  only  of  moderate  elevation,  and  this  low  country  coa- 
dnues  for  some  distance  inland ;  towards  Quebec  the  shores  assume 
a  bold  and  steep  aspect,  and  (except  at  occasional  intervals),  preserve 
this  character  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Upon  the  south  side  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  the  country  which  extends  over  the  lower  course  of  the 
fit  Francis  forms  a  level  plain,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cnlti- 
vated  tracts  in  the  province. 

The  country  lying  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  above 
the  junction  of  the  Ottawa,  is  only  of  moderate  elevation  :  it  contains 
numerous  small  lakes,  and  sonie  extensive  marshes,  but  the  soil  is  in 
general  very  fertile.  Further  to  the  westward,  a  narrow  plain  extends 
along  the  shores  of  Xiake  Ontario,  but  the  country  rises  towards  the 
north  into  a  plateau  of  considerable  elevation  :  this  plateau  attains  a 
height  of  750  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Huron  (or  1300  feet  above 
the  sea),  where  it  approaches  that  body  of  water. 

The  peninsular  portion  of  Canada,  enclosed  by  lakes  Hnron  and  Ene, 
with  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  a  level  or  slightly 
undulatingplain,  the  whole  of  which  possesses  an  alluvial  soil  of  great 
fertility.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  districts  in  Canada,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  population  and  importance.  It  is  watered  by  nomerooi 
rivers,  the  two  most  important  of  which  are  the  Ouse  (which  flows  to 
the  south-eastward  into  Lake  Erie),  and  the  Thames,  which  runs  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  and  enters  the  Lake  of  St.  Clair  (midway 
between  the  channel  which  unites  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie).  Both  these 
rivers  are  navigable  for  small  schooners  in  their  lower  courses,  and  for 
boats  almost  through  their  entire  length. 

The  river  Niagara,  which  connects  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  is  precipi- 
tated in  its  mid-course  down  the  stupendous  falls  of  that  name  ;  but  a 
navigable  conmiunication  between  the  two  lakes  is  effected  by  means  ot 
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the  Welland  Canal  (to  the  westward  of  the  river),  which  admits  vessels 
of  450  tons  hnrden 

The  country  lying  to  the  northward  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior 
forma  a  table-hind  of  considerable  elevation,  upon  the  surface  of  which. 
are  numerous  lakes  and  small  rivers:  this  tract  contains  few  permanent 
settlements,  and  is  comparatively  little  known. 

(725.)  Climate  and  Natural  Productions,  —  The  climate 
of  Canada  presents  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  espe- 
ciallj  in  the  lower  or  eastern  part  of  the  province.  The 
mean  summer  temperature  is  here  about  70  ,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  winter  varies  from  20°  above  to  25°  below  zero. 
Xbe  seasons  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  are  compre- 
liended  between  the  months  of  May  and  September :  in  Oc- 
tober the  frosts  begin,  and  during  November  and  the  first 
three  weeks  of  December  snow-storms  are  incessant.  After 
this  period  the  atmosphere  clears,  an  intense  and  dry  frost 
succeeds,  and  continues  until  April  or  May,  during  the  whole 
of  ^which  time  the  skj  is  serene,  and  of  a  bright  azure  hue. 
Throughout  this  long  winter  the  ground  is  buried  under  a 
hard  covering  of  ice  and  frozen  snow.  The  snow  begins  to 
melt  in  April,  and  has  all  disappeared  by  the  first  or  second 
-week  in  May:  summer  is  then  fully  established,  and  the 
vegetation,  already  in  active  progress  beneath  the  surface, 
breaks  forth  in  profuse  luxuriance. 

In  the  upper  or  western  portion  of  Canada,  particularly  in  the  coantry 
i)vhich  borders  on  the  great  lakes,  the  climate  is  much  less  extreme,  and 
the  winter  of  shorter  duration.  In  all  parts  of  Canada  the  air  is  diy 
and  healthy :  fogs  are  almost  unknown,  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  ren- 
dered less  severe  in  its  effects  by  the  general  absence  of  wind  during  the 
g;reate8t  intensity  of  the  frost.  Indeed  this  season  is  one  of  general 
amnBement  and  rejoicing  in  Canada:  the  labours  of  agriculture  are 
necessarily  suspended,  but  numerous  amusements  are  practised  on  the 
ice,  and  Uie  inhabitants  travel  with  ease  and  rapidity  in  sledges  drawn 
by  a  single  horse  over  the  frozen  surface  of  the  ground. 

^Tlie  mineral  resources  of  Canada  are  very  great,  but  have  until  lately 
been  almost  entirely  neglected.  Iron  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince, particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  as 
well  as  in  the  province  of  Montreal,  and  to  the  northward  of  the  river 
3agaenay.  Plumbago,  and  ores  of  antimony,  lead,  and  copper,  are  also 
foand.  Copper  is  abundant  in  the  tract  to  the  northward  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  its  produce  is  now  very  considerable ;  gold,  silver,  and  tin, 
have  also  been  met  with  in  the  same  region.  The  northern  and  western 
shores  of  Lake  Ontaiio  abound  in  salt  springs,  and  the  north  shores  of 
Lake  Erie  exhibit  immense  beds  of  gypsum,  some  of  which  is  quarried 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Various  kinds  of  marble,  with  serpentine, 
granite,  and  other  igneous  rocks,  are  abundant. 

Dot  the  productions  of  the  forest  are  the  most  characteristic  w 
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Canada.  The  yariety  of  trees  is  astonishing  :  among  the  most  eommon 
are  nnmerous  pines  and  firs,  with  the  maple,  white  cedar,  birch,  ash,  oak, 
beech,  elm,  hazel,  cherry,  cypress,  poplar,  willow,  and  sycamore.  One 
of  the  most  nsefiil  is  the  maple,  firom  the  sap  of  which  excellent  sngar  is 
made.  The  trees  not  available  for  timber  serve  to  supply  the  pot  and 
pearl-ash  manafactories. 

Wild  animals  (including  the  moose-deer,  bear,  wolf,  wild>cat,  fox, 
lynx,  and  others)  are  namerons,  but  are  gradually  disappearing  before 
the  increasing  population  and  advancing  extent  of  the  settJed  portions  of 
the  province.  The  bearer,  which  was  formerly  very  abandant,  is  now 
seldom  found  within  reach  of  the  white  settlements.  Two  species  of 
rattle-snake  occur,  but  these  are  not  numerous.  Fish  abound  in  all  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  include  the  sturgeon,  pike,  trout,  and  a  species  of 
i'resh-water  herring.  Salmon  are  plentifnl  in  Lake  Ontario,  bat  are  not 
found  above  the  falls  of  Niagara.  Seals  are  nomeroiia  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

(726.)  InhahitanU,  —  The  present  population  of  Canada 
is  little  short  of  two  millions.  In  the  eastern  and  older- 
settled  portions  of  the  province  more  than  half  the  inhabi- 
tants are  of  French  descent  the  remainder  consisting  chiefiy 
of  emigrants  from  Britain.  In  Western  or  Upper  Canada,  the 
population  is  composed  principally  either  of  British  or  Irish 
emigrants,  and  their  descendants ;  and  in  some  localities 
there  are  numerous  settlements  of  Grermans.  Emigration  to 
both  divisions  of  the  province,  but  particularly  to  the  upper 
portion,  continues  in  active  progress  from  fdl  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  French  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  preserve  their 
native  language,  corrupted  by  some  intermixture  of  English 
words.  They  are  a  kind  and  warm-hearted  people,  but 
averse  to  improvements,  and  jealous  of  English  rule. 

The  Indians  in  Canada  are  fewer  than  40,000  in  number,  and  are 
rapidly  decreasing.  They  belong  entirely  to  the  two  nations  of  the  Ojib- 
beways  and  Mohawks  (or  Iroquois),  and  dwell  in  the  tracts  bordering  on 
the  great  lakes.  A  few  have  settled  in  villages  and  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, but  the  majority  are  hunters,  and  have  no  fixed  place  of  abode. 

(727.)  Industrial  Pursuits. — In  Canada,  the  clearance  of  the  ground 
and  the  culture  of  the  soil  are  the  main  business  of  the  settler's  ]ife.  The 
total  quantity  of  land  at  present  brought  under  cultivation  forms  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  entire  area  of  the  province.  The  soil  is  in 
general  fertile,  so  much  so  that  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  b  fi:e- 
quently  produced  from  ground  still  partially  encumbered  by  stamps 
of  trees,  and  in  some  parts  of  Upper  Canada  100  bushels  of  wheat  have 
been  grown  on  a  single  acre. 

The  grains  cultivated  in  Canada  are  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, and  maize.  Wheat  is  the  staple  of  the  western  division  of  the 
province,  and  bears  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  that  grown  cL*e- 
Here.    The  potato-crops  throughout  the  province  are  excellent  ac^i 
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abondant,  and  all  the  yegetables  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  Old 
World  grow  m  the  greatest  laxnriance.  Tobacco,  hemp,  and  flax,  are 
successfully  caltivated,  and  the  two  latter  are  indigenous.  The  cot- 
tOB-plant  grows  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal,  and  attains 
jt  considerable  size.  The  fruits  of  Europe  are  also  abundantly  produced, 
especially  in  Western  Canada,  where  the  peach  and  gngie  both  come  to 
perfection,  as  well  as  many  of  those  common  to  the  warmer  latitudes  Oi 
the  eastern  continent. 

But  forests  still  coyer  by  far  the  larger  part  of  Canada,  and  furnish 
the  matorial  upon  which  a  great  portion  of  its  industry  is  occupied. 
More  than  17,000,1)00  cubic  feet  of  white  pine  alone  have  been  ex- 
ported from  Quebec  within  a  single  year.  The  quantity  of  maple-sugar 
that  is  made  is  very  considerable,  especially  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
province.  The  numerous  grist,  oatmeal,  and  barley  mills,  with  saw- 
mills, fidling-mills,  carding-mills,  threshing-mills,  and  tanneries,  indi- 
cate the  occupations  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  settlers.  Pot  and 
pearl-ash  factories  are  also  very  numerous,  and  there  are  paper-mills, 
iron-works,  distilleries,  and  breweries.  In  Montreal  and  elsewhere  there 
are  manufactures  of  blankets,  carpeting,  grey  cloths,  and  a  variety  of 
coarse  woollen  and  linen  goods,  as  well  as  of  leather,  agricultural  im- 
plements, fhmitore,  and  other  articles. 

Farm  labourers,  and  mechanics  of  nearly  every  kind,  are  the  class  of 
emigrants  most  in  demand  in  Canada;  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and 
cabinet-makers,  millwrights,  painters,  plasterers,  sawyers,  shoemakers, 
stone-masons,  and  other  artisans,  readily  meet  with  employment,  and 
obtain  good  wages. 

Canada  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Great  Britain,  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  United  States.  The  imports  consist  of  coals,  metal,  cord- 
age, and  various  manufactures,  from  the  United  Kingdom; — sugar, 
niolasses,  coffee,  and  rum,  from  the  British  West  Indies; — beef  and  pork, 
biscmit,  rice,  and  tobacco,  from  the  United  States. 

The  exports  are  pot  and  pearl-ashes,  wheat,  flour,  and  timber,  to  Great 
Britain; — beef  and  pork,  beer,  grain,  and  flour,  to  the  British  West  Indies; 
. — clamber,  wheat,  flour,  butter,  and  live  stock,  to  the  United  States. 

The  internal  traffic  of  Canada  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  or  the  canals  that  have  been  constructed  in 
order  to  overcome  the  natural  impediments  to  navigation  which  the 
latter  present.    But  there  are  now  good  roads  in  most  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  railway-communication  is  in  rapid  process  of  extension  through- 
oat  its  limits.    A  great  line  of  railway  extends  through  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Xiawrence,  from  Montreal  upward,  passing  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario 
and  through  the  fertile  tract  of  country  that  lies  to  the  northward  of 
jjejLO  £rie,  with  branches  to  the  principal  places  of  note  in  Upper 
Canada.    A  stupendous  railway-bridge,  in  course  of  construction  over 
the  St.  Xiawrence  at  Montreal,  will  connect  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of 
Canitda  with  the  various  lines  of  railway  in  the  neighbouring  portions  of 
the  United  States.    Boston,  Portland,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of 
^ew  Bngland,  will  thus  be  brought  into  direct  and  rapid  communication 
•witb  the  great  seats  of  commerce  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

(728.)  Divisions  and  Towns, — This  proviDce  is  div' 
into  Western  and  Eastern  Canada,  the  line  of  boundary 
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formed  principally  by  the  course  of  the  river  Ottawa. 
Eastern  Canada,  however,  includes  a  small  portion  of  the 
country  enclosed  between  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
These  divisions  were  formerly  called  Upper  and  Lower  Ca- 
nada, by  whidi  names  they  are  still  most  familiarly  distin- 
guished. 

Eastern  (or  Lower)  Canada  contains  five  districts, 
which  (proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  upwards)  are 
named  Gasp^  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  St.  Francis,  and  Mod- 
treaL     These  are  subdivided  into  thirty-six  counties. 

The  principal  places  in  Lower  Canada  are  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and 
Montreal,  all  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Quebec  and 
Montreal  are  the  two  largest  cities  in  Canada. 

Quebec  (65,000  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  the  province,  stands  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Sl  Lawrence,  at  the  point  where  the  narrower 
portion  of  its  channel  commences.  It  is  divided  into  an  npper  and  a 
lower  town  ;  the  upper  town  is  built  on  a  high  promontory  which  pro- 
jects into  the  river,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  strongly  fortified ; 
the  lower  town  lies  round  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  contains  the  whaii^, 
dock-yards,  markets,  and  several  of  the  public  buildings;.  Quebec  first 
came  into  the  permanent  possession  of  the  English  in  1759,  when  the 
gallant  conmiander  of  the  English  army,  Greneral  Wolfe,  fell  in  the 
battle  fought  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  close  to  the  town.  A  monument 
has  been  erected  in  the  upper  town  to  the  memory  of  Wolfe  and  Mont- 
calm, the  brave  commander  of  the  French  forces  on  that  occasion. 

TTuree  Rivers  (7000  inhabitants)  is  advantageously  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  river  St.  Maurice  with  the  St  Lawrence. 

^on<rea/  (60,000  inhabitants)  lies  on  the  east  side  of  an  isUuid  of  the 
same  name,  which  is  formed  at  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  island  of  Montreal  is  35  miles  long  by  10  miles  broad, 
and  is  very  fertile :  its  name  is  a  corruption  of  Mont  Royal — the  appel- 
lation bestowed  by  the  French  adventurers  who  first  visited  this  region 
upon  an  eminence  which  pleasingly  diversifies  the  general  level  of  the 
surface.  The  upper  and  newer  portion  of  the  city  is  well-bnilt,  and 
contains  many  fine  public  edifices :  — among  these  is  a  Roman  Cyclic 
cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  New  World.  Montreal  is 
a  place  of  great  trade. 

The  snudl  towns  of  Cdteau  du  Lac  (on  the  north  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  above  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa),  La  Prairie  (on  the 
south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  Montreal),  Sord  or  WiiBiava. 
Henry  (at  the  confluence  of  the  Richelieu  and  the  St.  Lawrence),  with 
Stanstead  and  Sherinvoket  both  situated  in  the  inland  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, to  the  southward  of  the  St.  Lawrence, — are  thriving  places. 
Stanstead  and  Sherbrooke  are  the  principal  places  in  a  district  known 
as  the  'Eastern  Townships,'  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
St.  Francis,  a  tract  which  has  of  late  years  been  in  rapid  course  of  colo^ 
nisation. 

"729.)  Western  (or  Upper)  Caj^^lda  is  divided  into 
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twenty  districts,  which  are  subdivided  into  counties.  The 
three  most  considerable  towns  are  Toronto,  Kingston,  and 
Bjtown. 

Toronto  (45,000  inhabitants)  stands  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  possesses  an  excellent  harbour.  The  land  in  the  neigh- 
bearing  townships  is  in  a  high  state  of  cnltiyation,  and  the  whole  adja- 
cent district  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population,  and  rising  in  importance. 
Toronto  is  the  chief  place  in  Upper  Canada  ;  it  was  only  founded  in 
1794,  and  until  of  late  years  was  called  by  the  name  of  York. 

Kingston  (12,000  inhabitants),  on  the  north*  east  shore  of  Lake  On- 
tario, at  the  point  where  the  St.  Lawrence  issues  from  it,  is  an  im- 
portant seat  of  trade.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  Navy  Bay,  which  is  the 
principal  British  naval  station  on  the  lakes.  Bytown,  on  the  8.  bank  of 
the  Ottawa,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  has  upwards 
of  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  size  and  importance. 

Among  the  other  principal  places  in  Upper  Canada  are  ComwaU 
(on  the  nbrth  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence),  Cohurg  (on  the  north  side 
of  Xiake  Ontario),  Hamilton  (at  the  s.  w.  angle  of  Lake  Ontario),  Niagara 
(at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  below  the  falls),  London  (on 
the  river  Thames,  midway  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron),  Chatham 
(on  the  lower  portion  of  the  same  river),  and  Amherstburg,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Detroit,  at  the  head  of  Ls^e  Erie. 

(730.)  Canada  was  originally  a  French  settlement,  first  established  in 
1 608,  when  the  city  of  Quebec  was  founded.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
province  was  ceded  to  Britain  in  1763,  since  which  time  it  has  remained 
a  Sritish  colony. 

For  a  long  period  previous  to  the  year  1840,  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  province  were  under  separate  administrations,  each 
having  its  own  local  legislature.  But  in  that  year  the  whole  territory 
was  formed  into  a  single  province.  The  political  constitution  of  Canada 
embraces  an  elective  House  of  Assembly,  with  a  legislative  Council  and 
a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

Canada  is  divided  into  the  three  Protestant  dioceses  of  Quebec, 
Montreal,  and  Toronto.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern 
Canada  (who  are  chiefly  French)  are  followers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
reli^on.  In  both  divisions  of  the  province  liberal  provision  is  made 
for  education,  and  besides  numerous  elementary  schools,  there  are  several 
hi^h  schools  and  colleges.  Toronto  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  esta- 
blished by  royal  charter,  and  liberally  endowed. 

New  Brunswick. 

(731.)  New  Brunswick  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Canada. 
On  the  east  and  south  it  borders  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  on  the  west,  the  river  St.  Croix 
and  the  meridian  of  67°  53'  w,  divide  it  from  the  territory 
of  the  United  States:  on  the  north  it  is  terminated  by 
course  of  the  river  Bistigouche,  which  falls  into  the  B 
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Chaleurs,  on  the  western  side  of  tbe  Gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
The  area  of  the  proyince  is  little  short  of  30^000  square 
miles. 

The  surface  of  New  Bninswick  is  Taried.  Along  the  shores  of  the 
Golf  the  conntry  is  generally  level,  bat  begins  gradaaUy  to  rise  at  a 
distance  of  about  tw^ve  miles  inland.  The  tract  which  lies  along  the 
Baj  of  Fundj  has  a  rocky  and  nneyen  snrface,  and  to  the  eastwa^  of 
the  river  St  John  forms  a  plateau  of  several  hundred  feet  in  height 
Along  the  immediate  banks  of  the  St  John  there  is  a  considerable  extent 
of  level  country.  The  most  mountainous  portion  of  the  province  is 
in  the  north,  where  there  is  an  extensive  tract  of  irregular  and  rugged 
country,  which  divides  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  St  XAwience 
from  the  affluents  of  the  St  John. 

The  longest  river  of  New  Brunswick  is  the  St  John,  which  flows  into 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  after  a  course  of  about  400  miles :  it  is  navigable 
for  sloops  up  to  Fredericton  (a  distance  of  eighty  miles),  and  for  flat- 
bottomed  boats  up  to  the  Great  Falls,  nearly  200  miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  St  Croix  falls  into  Pasamaquoddy  Bay, — an  arm  of  the  sea 
lying  on  the  borders  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  United  States. 
The  Miramichi,  which  drains  the  central  parts  of  the  province,  flows 
eastward  into  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence :  it  is  the  next  river  to  the  St. 
John  in  magnitude,  has  a  course  of  about  120  miles,  and  is  narigable 
for  nearly  forty  miles.  The  basin  of  the  Miramichi  contains  abundance 
of  fine  timber.  The  Ristigouche,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Chalenis, 
has  a  length  of  about  eighty-five  miles. 

The  climate  of  New  Brunswick  resembles  in  many  respects  that  of 
Canada:  the  heat  in  summer  is  often  intense,  whilst  in  winter  the  cold  is 
severe,  and  the  country  is  covered  with  snow  for  about  four  months 
annually.  But  the  cold  is  not  so  long  in  duration  as  in  the  eastern  pwtion 
of  Canada,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  St  John  is  more  tem- 
perate than  its  upper  and  more  elevated  portion.  The  air  is  generally 
healthy. 

Among  the  most  valuable  natural  productions  of  the  province  are  its 
minerals ;  iron  ore  is  particularly  abundant,  and  good  coal  is  worked. 
Plumbago  also  occurs;  and  turquoise,  cornelian,  and  other  valuable  stones, 
are  found.  Gypsum  is  worked  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy ; 
grindstones  are  extensively  supplied  from  this  province. 

(732.)  The  population  of  New  Brunswick  is  nearly  200,000,  almost  all 
of  British  descent :  there  are  a  few  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
province.  The  settlements  are  most  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  along  the  lower  course  of  the  St  John.  The 
cultivation  of  the  soil  is  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent;  maize  is  grown 
in  the  more  southern  districts,  and  wheat,  flax,  and  potatoes,  in  other 
parts. 

But  the  proportion  of  land  under  the  plough  is  very  small,  and 
timber  has  hitherto  formed  the  most  important  and  valuable  article  of 
produce.  All  the  kinds  of  timber  common  in  Canada  are  also  found 
m  this  prorince.  The  flsheries  of  New  Brunswick  are  valuable:  sahnoa 
and  trout  are  taken  in  the  rivers ;  cod,  mackerel,  and  herrings^  upon 
^he  coast 
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The  chief  exports  of  the  proyince  are  timber  and  dried  fish,  with 
gjrpsiim,  coals,  and  grindstones.  The  imports  are  British  manufactures 
and  colonial  produce.  Some  ship-building  is  carried  on  at  St  John's,  all 
the  materials,  excepting  the  timber,  being  supplied  from  England. 

(732*.)  New  Brunswick  is  divided  into  ten  counties.  The  seat  of 
goyemment  and  nominal  capital  is  FredericUm  (6000  inhabitants),  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  St.  John,  80  miles  above  its  mouth.  But 
Sl  John  (15,000  inhabitants),  at  the  month  of  the  river,  is  the  largest 
town  in  the  province,  and  the  centre  of  its  trade. 

The  other  towns  in  the  province  are  Sl  Andrew's,  on  the  shore  of  the 
PasamaquoddyBay, — Liverpool^  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
— Newccudef&tthe  month  of  Miramichi  river, — and  Batkurstj  on  the  south 
side  of  the  fine  B&j  of  Chalenrs.  All  these  are  engaged  in  the  timber 
trade  and  the  fisheries. 

New  Brunswick  is  under  the  administration  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor, 
assisted  bj  a  legislative  and  an  executive  council,  and  a  House  of  Assem- 
bly. The  established  religion  is  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  province  forms  the  colonial  diocese  of  Fredericton. 


Nova  Scotia  and  Cafe  Bbeton  Island. 

(733.)  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  form 
together  a  single  province. 

^ova  Scotia  is  a  peninsula,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  open  portion  of 
the  Atlantic  Cape  Breton  Island  lies  to  the  eastward  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  is  divided  from  it  by  a  channel  called  the 
Grut  of  Canso,  which  is  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide. 

NovsL  Scotia  has  an  area  of  15,600  square  miles.  The  in- 
terior forms  a  table-land  of  moderate  elevation,  some  portions 
of  Tvhich  have  a  hilly  surface,  and  contain  numerous  small 
lakes.  Some  tracts  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  penin- 
sala  are  stony  and  barren,  and  in  many  places  the  soil  of 
the  province  is  poor;  elsewhere,  indeed,  there  are  highly 
fertile  districts,  but  these  are  of  limited  extent.  There  are 
several  rivers,  but  all  of  short  courses.  The  coasts  contain 
Qumerous  deep  inlets,  many  of  which  form  excellent  har- 
bours. 

Cape  Breton  Island  is  3125  square  miles  in  area :  it  is 
rcnerally  hilly  in  the  interior.  The  coasts  are  exceedingly 
rregular,  and  on  the  east  side  is  a  large  inlet  called  Le 
3ras  d'Or,  which  is  entered  by  two  narrow  channels,  and 
>enetrates  nearly  across  the  island.  The  shores  of  the  Bras 
I'Or  contain  manj  small  bays  and  harbours,  from  which 
imber  is  shipped. 
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The  climate,  both  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Breton  Island,  resembles  that 
of  Lower  Canada :  the  winters  are  very  severe  and  the  summers  hot, 
bat  the  air  is  generally  healthy.  Fogs  are  experienced  along  the  line 
of  the  Atlantic  coast 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  colony  is  very  considerable.  Coal  of 
excellent  quality  abounds  both  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton 
Island  ;  and  iron  ore,  gypsum,  salt,  slate,  granite,  and  sandstone,  are 
worked  in  the  former  territory.  Grindstones  are  very  extensively  quar- 
ried, chiefly  for  export  to  the  United  States.  Breton  Island  contains 
also  good  building-stone  ;  gypsum  likewise  occurs,  and  copper  and  lead 
ores  are  abundant.     Valuable  iron  ore  is  found  associated  with  the  coal 

(734.)  Nova  Scotia  contains  a  population  of  276,000  :  Breton  Island 
has  about  3(>,000  inhabitants.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia 
there  are  still  about  2000  Indians,  who  are  fast  diminishing  in  number. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  settlers  in  Breton  Island  are  emigrants  from 
the  highland  regions  of  Scotland :  a  few  Indians  are  also  left  on  this 
island. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  this  province  is  not  considerable ;  timber 
is  still  very  abundant,  notwithstanding  the  large  quantities  of  it  which 
have  been  annually  exported  for  a  long  period.  Among  the  most  nn- 
merous  members  of  the  forest  in  Nova  Scotia  are  the  maple,  poplar,  and 
American  elm ;  with  the  beech,  ash,  bitch,  larch,  and  yarious  pines.  The 
varied  and  brilliant  autumnal  foliage  of  the  trees  in  a  North  American 
forest  rarely  fails  to  arrest  the  attention,  and  awaken  the  admiration,  of 
the  traveller. 

The  fisheries,  both  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Breton  Island,  are  exceedingly 
valuable ;  the  coasts  literally  swarm  with  shoals  of  the  cod,  mackerel, 
herring,  sturgeon,  haddock,  and  many  others.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore,  the  whale,  porpoise,  and  grampus,  are  found. 

A  large  portion  of  the  settlers  in  these  territories  are  engaged  in  the 
timber  trade,  many  of  the  farmers  themselves  cutting  timber  (or  lumber, 
as  it  is  called  in  North  America)  from  the  forests,  afterwards  shipping 
it  on  vessels  of  their  own  build,  and  carrying  it  for  sale  to  Boston  or 
other  ports  of  the  United  States. 

The  exports  of  this  province  are  lumber,  coals,  gypsum,  grindstones, 
dried  fish,  and  fish-qil :  the  imports  are  British  manufactures  and  West 
India  produce.  The  gypsum  and  grindstones  are  chiefly  supplied  to  the 
northern  and  middle  portions  of  the  United  States  ;  the  fish-oil,  and 
some  portions  of  the  lumber,  to  Britain  ;  the  remainder,  with«dried  and 
pickled  fii<h,  and  salt  provisions,  principally  to  the  West  Indies  and  some 
of  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union. 

(735.)  Nova  Scotia  is  divided  into  nine  counties.  HtUifax  (25,000 
inhabitants),  the  chief  town,  and  the  capital  of  the  entire  province,  is 
situated  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  peninsula.  The  inlet  upon  which 
it  stands  forms  a  magnificent  harbour,  of  easy  access.  Halifax  posesses 
an  extensive  dockyard,  and  is  the  principal  naval  station  of  Britain  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  the  nearest  port  to  Britain  upon  the  coasts  of 
the  American  continent,  and  a  great  packet-station.  The  sailing  distance 
between  Liverpool  and  Halifax  is  accomplished  in  twenty-one  days,  and 
steamers  between  these  ports  generally  traverse  the  Atlantic  in  ten  (lays. 

Among  the  other  towns  in  Nova  Scotia  are  Lunenberg  and  Liverpool 
(both  on  the  coast,  to  the  south-west  of  Halifax) ;  Yarmouth  (on  the 
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,  &  w.  Goasfc,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy)  ;  Annapolis  (on  the  e. 
side  of  the  last-named  inlet) ;  Pictou  (upon  the  shore  of  Northumberland 
Strait,  on  the  k.  e.  coast);  and  Windsor  (to  the  north-westward  of 
Balifax,  in  the  interior).     Windsor  is  the  seat  of  a  college. 

The  island  of  Cape  Breton  is  divided  into  three  districts  or  counties  : 
the  only  town  is  Sydney,  a  small  place  on  the  east  coast,  with  about  1000 
inhabitants.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  valuable  collieries,  which  furnish 
the  chief  staple  of  its  trade.  Louisbitrg,  on  the  s.  e.  shore  of  the  island — 
once  a  strongly  fortified  port — played  an  important  part  in  the  struggle 
for  dominion  between  the  French  and  English  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
It  was  captured  by  the  English  in  175R,  and  the  fortifications  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  small  island  of  St  Paul,  situated  off  the  northern  point 
of  Breton  Island,  has  been  noted  for  the  nnmeroos  wrecks  found  upon 
its  shores. 

The  colony  of  NTova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  Island  is  nnder  the  charge 
of  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  a  Council  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a 
House  of  Assembly  elected  by  the  inhabitants.  It  forms  (together  with 
Prince  Edward  Island)  the  diocese  of  Nova  Scotia»  one  of  the  colonial 
bishoprics  of  the  English  Church. 


Prince  Edward  Island. 

(736.)  Prince  Edward  Island  lies  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  divided  from  the 
shores  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  by  a  channel 
called  Northumberland  Strait,  which  varies  from  eleven  to 
twenty  miles  in  width. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  long  and  narrow  in  shape.  Its 
coasts  are  indented  by  numerous  inlets,  two  of  which  nearly 
penetrate  across  the  island ;  these  are  Hillsborough  Bay  on 
the  south  coast,  and  Richmond  Bay  on  the  north.  The 
area  of  the  island  is  2130  square  miles. 

The  interior  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  generally  level ;  the  soil  is 
very  ferti^  and  the  vegetation  reaches  to  the  water's  edge.  It  contains 
several  short  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  is  called  the  HUlsborough,  and 
falls  into  the  bay  of  that  name.  The  climate  is  very  healthy ;  it  is  much 
milder  and  more  equable  than  that  of  the  adjacent  colonies,  and  is 
equally  free  from  the  hot  summers  and  intensely  severe  winters  which 
are  experienced  on  the  neighbouring  mainland.  Nor  is  this  island  sub- 
ject to  fogs,  which  prevail  in  the  more  eastern  parts  of  the  gulf.  The 
winter,  though  cold,  is  of  shorter  duration  than  that  of  either  Canada  or 
Nova  Scotia. 

Prince  Edward  Island  has  no  minerals  of  importance.    A  large 
portion  of  the  land  has  been  brought  nnder  cultivation,  but  there 
is  still  a  considerable  quantity  of  good  timber ;  the  pine  is  becominir 
scarce,  bat  the  oak,  elm,  larch,  and  ash,  abound.     Sarsaparilla  a^ 
seng  also  grow  plentifully. 
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This  bland  contains  62,000  inhabitants,  chieflj  the  descendants  of 
emigraiits  from  the  United  Kingdom,  among  whom  a  large  proportion 
are  Scotch.     There  are  a  few  Indian  families  still  left  on  the  island. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  business  of  the  settlers,  and  a  ofmsiderablesuipfais 
of  produce  is  raised.  This  is  shipped  principally  to  the  neighbouring 
colonies  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick ;  it  embraces  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  potatoes,  with  flour,  oatmeal,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs:  The 
fisheries  are  yalnable,  and  include  the  cod,  herring,  mackerel,  and 
many  others;  lobsters  are  plentiful  and  good,  and  the  oysters  are  said 
to  be  the  best  in  America. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  dirided  into  three  counties.  The  capital  of 
the  island  is  Charlotu  Tbum,  on  the  shore  of  Hillsbcnrough  Bay,  which 
forms  an  excellent  harbour  ;  it  contains  2000  inhabitants,  and  is  of  easy 
access  both  by  land  and  water  from  all  parts  of  the  island.  George  Towil, 
upon  the  east  coast,  has  also  a  good  harbour,  and  considerside  trade 
in  timber. 

This  island  forms  a  distinct  colony,  the  goTenmient  of  which  is  Tested 
in  a  Lieutenant-Qoyemor,  a  Coundl,  and  a  House  of  Assembly — the 
latter  elected  by  the  inhabitants.  It  is  induded  within  die  diocese  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

Newfoundland. 

(737.)  Newfoundland  is  a  large  island  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  divided  from 
the  coast  of  Labrador  by  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  which  is  less  than  twelve  miles  across.  The 
broader  channel  which  intervenes  between  Newfoundland 
and  the  northern  extremity  of  Cape  Breton  Island  is  sixty 
miles  in  width.  Upon  the  north,  east,  and  south,  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland  is  open  to  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 

The  area  of  Newfoundland  is  about  36,000  square  miles : 
its  coast-line  is  exceedingly  irregular,  forming  a  succession 
of  deep  bays  and  estuaries,  with  peninsulas  and  headlands 
between.  Many  of  the  inlets  form  excellent  harbours^  in 
which  the  shores  of  the  island  everywhere  abound. 

Among  the  principal  inlets  are  Conception,  Trinity,  Bonarista,  Notre 
Bame,  White,  and  Hare  Bays,  on  the  eastern  and  northern  coasts ; — 
St.  George's  Bay  on  the  west  side ;  and  Fortune,  Plaoentia,  and  St. 
Mary's  Bays,  on  the  south.  Trinity  and  Flacentia  Bays  are  only  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  nearly  ditide  the 
south-eastern  peninsula  from  the  rest  of  the  island.  This  south- 
eastern  tract  forms  the  peninsula  of  Avalon,  and  is  the  most  populous 
and  fully-settled  portion  of  Newfoundland. 

The  appearance  of  Newfoundland  from  the  sea  is  exceedingly  ragged 

especially  so  on  the  western  coast,  which  is  in  general  high  and  rocky ; 

the  eastern  side  of  the  island  consists  principally  of  low  hills.     The  inte- 

^^r  contains  chains  of  hills,  with  numerous  rivers  and  lakes,  some  of  the 
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latter  of  considerable  size.  The  ground  appears  to  be  in  many  parts 
rocky  and  barren,  but  there  are  tracts  of  alluvial  soil  along  the  banks  of 
the  rivers.  All  the  settlements,  however,  are  confined  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  coast,  and  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  interior  are 
seldom  visited. 

The  winter  in  Newfoundland  is  long  and  severe,  though  less  so  than 
on  the  adjacent  mainland.  During  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  the 
atmosphere  is  humid,  and  fogs  are  very  prevalent ;  but  the  summers  are 
dry,  and  their  heat  very  great.  It  is  only  during  the  setting-in  and 
breaking-up  of  the  winter  that  the  moisture  of  the  air  is  felt  to  an  un- 
pleasant extent,  and  especially  at  the  latter  period,  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  when  the  great  fields  of  ice  which  float  to  the  southward 
are  near  the  coasts.  At  other  seasons  the  sky  is  often  cloudless  and 
serene,  and  the  brilliant  coruscations  of  the  aurora  are  seen  during  the 
calm  nights  in  their  fullest  splendour.  Violent  snow-storms,  accompanied 
by  gales  of  wind,  often  occur  during  the  winter.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
climate  is  healthy,  and  the  inhabitants  frequently  attain  a  great  age. 

l^ewfoundland  is  said  to  contain  good  coal,  besides  iron,  copper,  and. 
other  metals,  as  well  as  abundance  of  granite  and  other  building-stones; 
bat  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  is  almost  solely  directed  to  the 
lisheries.  There  is  some  timber  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but  not  in  any 
considerable  quantity.  Deer  and  foxes  are  numerous,  and  bears,  otters, 
hares,  and  martens,  are  also  found.  Beavers  were  formerly  plentiful,  but 
are  becoming  scarce. 

(738.)  The  fisheries  of  Kewibnndland  comprise  cod,  salmon,  herf  ings, 
mackerel,  caplin,  and  seal,  besides  others  of  less  value.  The  cod-fishery 
is  the  most  important,  and  cod  are  taken  in  greater  numbers  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  and  near  the  adjacent  shores,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe. 

Xhe  banks  of  Newfoundland  are  extensive  submarine  elevations,  which 
lie  in  the  ocean  to  the  south  and  south-eastward  of  the  island;  they  spread 
over  a  length  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred  miles,  with  various 
channels  of  deep  water  between.  The  Great  Bank,  which  lies  furthest 
to  the  eastward,  measures  upwards  of  300  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  about  250  miles  from  east  to  west.  The  depths  of  water  over 
it  vary  between  fifteen  and  eighty  fathoms :  its  bottom  consists  generally 
of  sand,  sometimes  mixed  with  shells  and  gravel.  The  temperature  of 
the  "W&tet  on  the  Great  Bank  is  10^  or  12^  lower  than  in  the  surrounding 
[>cean :  a  great  swell  and  thick  fog  also  usually  serve  to  indicate  its 
place.  Cod-fish  are  found  on  the  Great  Bank  in  the  most  extraordinary 
ibnndance,  and  their  annual  capture  in  this  locality  for  nearly  the  last 
TWO  hundred  years  does  not  appear  to  have  diminished  in  any  degree  the 
vast  multitude  of  their  shoals.  But  of  late  years  the  bank-fishmg  has 
>een  chiefly  prosecuted  by  the  French  and  Americans,  the  English  fisher- 
nen  preferring  to  confine  their  labours  nearer  to  the  shores  of  the 
sland,  on  account  of  the  greater  facilities  thereby  afforded  for  drying 
tnd  curing  their  fish.  The  continual  fogs  which  cover  the  bank,  with 
he  frequent  rain  and  sleet,  also  occasion  much  inconvenience. 

There  are  three  distinct  qualities  of  cod-fish  cured  in  Newfoundland. 
rhose  of  the  largest  size  and  finest  quality  are  distinguished  as  mcrcAa**^- 
Me  fiah.     The  second  kind,  known  as  Madevra  fisk,  are  chiefly  u^' 
apply  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  markets ;  wlule  the  third  and  ^' 
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kind  are  exported  entirely  to  the  West  Indies,  where  they  are  extensivelf 
consumed  by  the  Negro  population. 

The  cod-fishery  does  not  commence  until  the  early  part  of  Jane ; 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  three  preceding  months  the  hardy  boat- 
men of  Newfoundlaiid  are  actively  engaged  in  the  capture  of  seals,  which 
are  numerously  taken  on  the  extensive  fields  of  ice  which  then  com 
lazge  portions  of  the  adjoining  seas. 

(739.)  NewfoundUnd  has  a  population  exceeding  100,000,  a  lar^e 
proportion  of  them  natives  of  Ireland.  The  aboriginal  population  has 
altogether  disappeared,  though  a  few  Indians  lingered  in  the  forests  of  tbe 
interior  until  a  recent  period. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  only  pursued  to  a  very  limited  extent,  < 
and  the  island  is  in  great  measure  dependent  upon  the  coasts  of  ibe 
neighbouring  continent,  and  the  countries  of  Europe,  for  com  and  other 
provisions.  But  good  barley  and  oats,  as  well  as  vegetables,  are  grown. 
The  manufactures  are  limited  to  stockings,  caps,  mittens,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  warm  woollen  clothing.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  sms^ 
extent,  the  materials  being  supplied  from  New  Brunswick. 

The  exports  from  Newfoundland  consist  almost  wholly  of  the  produce 
of  the  fisheries,  and  include  an  immense  quantity  of  dried  and  cured  fish, 
with  sounds,  tongues,  cod  and  other  fish  oils,  and  seal-skins.  The  im- 
ports are  chiefly  salted  provisions  from  Ireland  and  Grermany,  with  floor 
and  meal  from  the  United  States  and  the  north  of  Europe. 

St  John's  (11,000  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
only  town  on  the  island,  stands  upon  the  south-east  coast,  on  the  penin- 
sula of  Avalon.  It  has  a  good  and  safe  harbour,  entered  by  a  long  and 
narrow  strait.  The  shores  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  eatireif 
lined  with  wharfs,  which  are  occupied  by  stages  for  curing  ^^ 
The  shores  of  Conception  Bay,  and  other  tracts  in  this  part  of  the  isM 
contain  numerous  thriving  fishing- villages  and  hamlets  ;  but  exceptiog 
within  the  limits  of  this  peninsula  there  is  no  settlement — nor  even  a 
single  house — at  a  greater  distance  than  a  mile  from  the  coast. 

Newfoundland  forms  a  separate  colony,  administered  by  a  Goveroor 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  with  a  local  legislature.  It  constitutes  one  of 
the  colonial  bishoprics  of  the  English  Church.  Half  the  population,  how- 
ever, are  members  of  the  Bomish  Church. 

(740.)  The  Magdalen  Islands,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Golf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  are  included  within  the  government  of  Canada.  The)* 
contain  about  1100  inhabitants,  whose  means  of  subsistence  are 
derived  from  the  fisheries.  Gypsum  and  iron  ore  are  found  on  these 
islands.  There  is  little  timber,  but  the  wrecks  of  vessels  genentllv  fiir- 
nish  a  sufficient  supply  of  fueL 

(741.)  The  remaining  and  larger  portion  of  the  immense  territory  in- 
cluded within  British  North  America, — which  to  the  north  of  the  49th 
parallel  stretches  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  continent,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, — is  embraced  under  the  general  nameoi 
the  Hudson's  Bat  Terbitort.  Over  the  greater  part  of  this  region  ^ere 
are  only  a  few  posts,  or  stations,  scattered  at  wide  intervals  apart,  anil 
maintained  by  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  the  porpose 
of  collecting  the  skins  of  the  numerous  fur-bearing  animals  which  hate 
here  then:  native  seat.    But  through  the  whole  of  this  rast  territorr,  of 
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inore  than  2500  miles  across,  a  regular  communication  is  kept  np  be-< 
tween  the  different  posts,  and  suplies  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries 
are  annually  forwarded  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  Company  to  all 
the  districts  within  its  limits. 

In  genera],  both  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  above  territory  are  such 
as  to  unfit  it  for  cultivation  (Art.  715).  But  exceptions  to  this  cha- 
racter are  found  in  particular  districts,  especially  along  its  southern 
Hmits.  The  whole  tract  is  thickly  studded  with  l^es,  and  abounds  in 
rivers :  these  supply  abundance  of  fish,  which  form  the  principal  food 
both  of  the  native  Indians,  and  of  the  white  settlers  located  at  the  dif- 
ferent stations.  The  various  fur-bearing  animals  are  numerous  ;  their 
skins  form  the  chief  article  of  trafific,  and  are  almost  the  sole  objects  for 
which  the  country  is  frequented.  The  animals  hunted  for  food  are 
the  moose-deer  or  elk,  the  reindeer,  the  red  and  several  other  species 
of  deer,  the  buffalo,  and  a  species  of  antelope,  and  there  are  also  good 
rabbits  and  porcupines.  The  numerous  birds  which  resort  to  Siese 
latitudes  at  particular  seasons  contribute  towards  the  subsistence  of  the 
traders.  Large  flocks  of  wild  geese  and  ducks  come  from  the  south  in 
the  spring,  and  remain  during  the  warmer  portion  of  the  year ;  great 
nambers  of  them  are  killed  in  the  autumn,  on  their  return  to  lower  la-* 
titades,  and  are  cured  and  laid  up  as  provision  for  winter  use. 

There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  this  immense  range  of  terri<* 
tory  contains  mineral  treasures  which  far  surpass  in  value  all  the  returns 
which  the  fur  trade  can  ever  yield.  Coal  is  known  to  exist  in  many 
districts  at  wide  inter\'als  apart,  and  numerous  indications  of  varied 
metallic  wealth  have  been  observed. 

The  few  native  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  some  Indian  nations  (who 
dwell  principally  in  the  interior  plains,  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains), 
and  the  Esquimaux,  who  inhabit  the  coasts  from  Labrador  westward  to 
the  month  of  the  Mackenzie  (Art.  719).  The  Indians  are  rapidly  di- 
minishing in  number, — owing  in  great  measure  to  the  spread  of  diseases 
introduced  amongst  them  by  Europeans,  and  to  the  excessive  use  of 
ardent  spirits.  With  a  few  occasional  exceptions,  they  retain  their  ac- 
customed habits  as  hunters  and  wanderers,  and  the  attempts  made  to 
induce  them  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  have  not  been  attended 
with  any  general  success.  The  Esquimaux  are  a  harmless  and  inoffen- 
sive people,  but  are  sunk  in  almost  the  lowest  condition  of  life, — 
maintaining  with  difficulty  a  struggle  for  existence  amidst  the  natural 
hardships  by  which  they  are  surrounded  in  this  inclement  region. 

The  most  eastern  part  of  British  North  America  is  the  coast  of  La- 
brador, which  forms  a  portion  of  the  peninsular  territory  situated  between 
Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  On  this  coast  there  are  a  few  missionary 
settlements,  maintained  by  the  Moravians  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  Esquimaux.  The  names  of  these  stations  are  Hopedale,  Nain, 
Okkakf  and  Hebron.  Some  of  the  Esquimaux  have  been  taught  the  arts 
of  civilized  life.  This  coast  is  chiefly  frequented  for  the  sake  of  the  seal-* 
fishery.  The  country  upon  the  east  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay  is  called  East 
Main,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Labrador. 

The  country  lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Labrador  is 
now  generally  known  as  Rupert's  Laud,  under  which  name  it  has  ^ 
erected  into  a  colonial  bishopric  of  the  English  Church.  The  tract 
IQ  the  south-westward  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  that  situated  arc 
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baflin  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  are  the  most  frequented  and  best-knownpoitiou 
of  this  territoiy. 

York  Factnry  or  Fort  York^  the  principal  trading  station  of  the  Hudson's 
Baj  Company,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  Hajres  Biyer,  about  five  miles 
abore  its  entrance  into  Hudson's  Baj.  At  a  greater  distance  in  the 
interior,  the  Company  possess  numerous  other  establishments,  or  trading- 
posts, — some  of  which  are  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  \mm, 
aa  Carlton  House,  Cumberland  House,  and  others.  Fort  Macphersou, 
the  most  northern  of  these  establishments  (situated  on  the  banks  of  Peel 
River,  to  the  westward  of  the  Mackenzie),  is  in  latitude  67°  3(y  H.  The 
pine  and  the  alder  are  abundant  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  a  Yigoroos 
vegetation,  composed  of  these  trees,  together  with  several  arboreoos  plants 
and  various  saxifrages,  lichens,  grasses,  and  moss,  clothes  the  valleys 
which  lie  amongst  the  adjacent  Bocky  Mountains.  The  Pima  alba,  the 
king  of  the  Arctic  forests,  here  grows  to  a  height  of  70  feet,  and  is 
upwards  of  three  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base, 

AtFortauLiard  (lafc  60°  5'  n.,  long.  122°  31'  w.),  which  has  an  alti- 
tude of  between  400  and  500  feet  al^ve  the  sea,  wheat  is  raised,  and 
yields  a  good  return  in  favourable  seasons,  though  in  some  years  it  does 
not  ripen.  At  Dnnvegan,  on  Peace  River  (in  lat.  56°  6'if.,  long.  117^45' 
w. ),  and  at  an  altitude  of  778  feet,  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  is  eqaallr 
precarious,  but  it  grows  freely  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  excep^ 
ing  near  Hudson's  Bay,  where  the  sunmer  temperature  is  too  low.  Oats 
are  little  cultivated  in  Rupert's  Land,  since  they  require  a  longer  time  to 
ripen  than  barley  does;  good  crops  of  them  have,  however,  been  raised  at 
Fort  Simpson  (in  lat  61°  51'  n.).  In  good  seasons,  barley  ripens  well  at 
Fort  Norman,  on  the  65th  parallel  Potatoes  yield  abundantly  at  Fort  aa 
Liard,  and  grow,  though  inferior  in  quality,  at  Fort  Simpson  and  Foit 
Norman.  They  have  not  succeeded  at  Fort  Cood  Hope,  near  the  6'th 
parallel,  but  turnips  have  grown  well  there  in  favourable  seasons. 

The  tract  situated  to  the  southward  of  Jjake  Winnipeg  is  called  the 
Red  River  Settlement,  from  the  stream  of  that  name,  upon  the  banlu  oi 
which  it  is  situated.  The  upper  portion  of  the  Red  River  is  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  whence  it  flows  northward,  receiving  several 
other  streams  above  its  termination  in  Iiake  Winnipeg.  The  residents  in 
this  settlement  are  composed  chiefly  of  emigrants  from  the  highlands  ot 
Scotland,  together  with  old  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  an<]  a 
few  native  Indians  and  half-castes.  The  winter  is  severe  in  thisdistn<^T 
but  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  abundant  crops  of  grain  are  generally  raised* 
The  settlers  possess  also  great  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle,  besides  horses, 
hogs,  and  poultry.  The  population  of  Uie  Red  River  Settlement  is  aboa: 
six  thousand. 

The  country  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  Rocky  Monntains, 
within  the  limits  of  the  British  territory,  is  now  generally  called 
New  Caledonia,  The  south-eastern  portion  of  this  is  watered  by 
Fraser's  River  and  its  tributaries,  many  of  which  have  their  rise  in  lakes 
of  considerable  size ;  but  few  of  these  are  deep  enough  for  naTigation| 
even  by  canoes.  The  climate  is  severe,  but  the  soil  is  generally  ycU 
covered  with  timber.  There  are  a  few  fortified  posts  withui  this  region, 
similar  to  those  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Several 
large  islands  (the  most  considerable  of  which  is  Vancouver  Islao^} 
adjoin  the  coast. 
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The  Hudson's  Bay  Companj  was  established  in  the  reign  of 
ChArles  IL,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  trade  in  Airs.  The  lands 
included  in  the  original  grant  to  the  Company  were  declared  to  include 
all  territories  within  the  limits  watered  by  rivers  falling  into  Hudson's 
Hay.  This  comprehensive  grant  became  extended  by  union  with  the 
North- West  Company,  in  1821,  since  which  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company 
has  exercised  territorial  authority  over  the  whole  region  between  the 
coasts  of  Labrador  and  the  Pacific 

<742.)  Vatieomoer  Island  lies  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  between  the 
parallels  of  48°  and  51°  N.,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  channel  called  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  The  northern  entrance  to 
this  channel  is  called  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  ;  its  southern  entrance 
forms  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  The  boundary-line  between  the 
British  territory  and  that  of  the  United  States  passes  through  the  southern 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

Vancou-ver  hdand  is  290  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of 
about  fifty  miles,  and  embraces  an  area  of  not  less  than  1 4,000  square 
miles.  The  interior  is  hUly,  and  rises  into  high  mountains  towards  the 
northern  portion  of  the  island.  The  coasts  contain  numerous  good  har- 
bonrs,  and  water  is  plentiful  in  the  interior.  The  climate  is  milder  than 
that  of  England,  and  appears  to  be  healthy  and  pleasant. 

Coal  of  good  quality  is  found  in  Vancouver  Island,  and  is  worked  by 
the  settlers.  Specimens  of  fine  lead  have  been  found,  and  limestone 
is  plentiful  There  is  abundance  of  fine  timber.  The  soil,  in  so  far  as 
cnltivation  has  hitherto  extended,  has  been  found  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  wheat.  Potatoes  thrive,  and  are  cultivated  by  the  Indian  po- 
pulation as  a  common  article  of  food.  Fish  are  plentiful,  both  in  the 
Iresh- water  streams  and  in  the  neighbouring  seas. 

Vancouver  Island  was  in  1849  granted  to  the  Hudson*s  Bay  Com- 
pany, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  permanent  settlement  on  its  shores, 
ivich  a  yiew  to  the  extension  of  commerce  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific. 
It  has  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  Governor  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  Royal  Bay  (near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island)  is  the 
seat  of  the  Company's  principal  settlement,  and  Fort  Victoria  has  been 
erected  on  its  shores.  The  mouth  of  Nanaimo  river,  on  the  east  coast, 
is  also  the  seat  of  a  settlement,  and  coal  is  worked  there.  The  native 
Indian  population  of  the  island  is  estimated  to  number  not  fewer  than 
60,000. 


(743.)  The  Russian  Territoby  in  America  comprehends 
the  north-western  corner  of  the  continent,  with  several  ad- 
jacent islands,  both  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
-within  the  area  of  Behring's  Sea.  The  superficial  extent  of 
-this  territory  is  probably  upwards  of  400,000  square  miles. 

Those  parts  of  the  coast  of  Russian  America  which  border  on  Behring's 
Sea  and  the  Pacific  are  high  and  rocky,  with  bold  and  steep  promontories. 
3at  the  Arctic  coasts,  to  the  north  and  east  of  Behring's  Strait,  and  ther^ 
jiearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  are  low,  fiat,  and  often  swa^ 
3eyeral  riven  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea  along  the  latter 
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one  of  tnem,  named  (by  its  English  discoverers)  the  Colyille^istwoiiAes 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  freshens  the  water  for  a  considerable  disuuce. 

A  large  river,  called  the  Yukon  (or  Kwichpack),  which  rises  upon  the 
western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  northward  of  the  parallehf 
60°,  flows  through  Russian  America  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  enteis 
Behring's  Sea  m  the  neighbourtiood  of  Norton  Sound. 

The  seal-fishery,  and  the  capture  of  the  various  iur-bearing  ama^ls, 
are  prosecuted  by  the  Russians  along  the  coasts  and  upon  the  adjoining 
islands.  The  native  tribes  sell  or  barter  their  furs  to  the  Russian  traded 
at  a  few  forts  which  the  latter  have  erected  at  various  points  along  ^ 
coast.  The  principal  of  the  Russian  stations  is  New  Arkhangd  (in  1^ 
57°  3'),  on  the  west  coast  of  Sitka  Island,  which  has  about  lOOO  inb- 
bitants,  and  contains  the  warehouses  of  the  Russian  Fur  CompaQ). 
Michaehvski,  upon  Norton  Sound,  is  another  of  the  Russian  trading 
ports.  The  teeth  and  bones  of  the  mammoth  are  found  upon  the  coasts 
of  Russian  America  (like  the  similar  fossil  remains  upon  the  Siberian 
coasts),  though  none  have  been  discovered  to  the  eastward  to  the  Bockv 
Mountains. 
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(744.)  Boundaries  and  Extent.—  The  United  States 
of  North  America  embrace  an  immense  territory,  which 
stretches  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  continent  from 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and 
from  the  49th  parallel  and  the  basin  of  the  great  lakes  on 
the  north,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Rio  del  Norte  on 
the  south. 

Upon  the  north  this  territory  is  bounded  by  the  provinces 
of  British  America ;  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  j  on 
the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  States  of  the 
Mexican  Confederation ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific. 
From  east  to  west  it  measures  (along  the  line  of  the  40th 
parallel)  upwards  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  miles,  and 
from  north  to  south  its  average  width  exceeds  eleren 
hundred  miles. 

This  vast  region  comprises  an  area  of  more  than  three 
millions  of  square  miles,  over  at  least  nine-tenths  of  wc^ 
a  white  population  is  now  distributed.  The  older-settled 
States  are  situated  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  temtoryv 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  western  States  occupy  tjie 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  One  of  the  States -Cahfomia, 
— is  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

The  entire  numher  of  States  comprised  withm  the  Union  is  t^^^"^ 
'^ides  these  States,  there  are  seven  territorial  goyemDieats,  wmcn  a 
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not  jet  snfSciently  populated  to  be  admitted  as  members  of  the  Union, 
The  names  of  the  States,  with  the  area  and  population  of  each  (accord< 
ing  to  the  census  of  1850),  are  as  follow  : — 


Square  milei. 

Population. 

No.  of  inhab. 
to  sq.  miles. 

NORTH-EASTERN. 

Maine       .          «          « 

•           . 

82,628 

683,000 

18 

New  Hampahire 

.                      m 

9,4  tl 

31H,0()0 

33 

Vermont  -          -          - 

m 

10,212 

314.000 

30 

Massachusetts     - 

. 

7,500 

995,000 

132 

Rhode  Island 

- 

1,340 

147,fK)0 

109 

Coonectlcat 

- 

4,764 

371,000 

78 

MIDDLE. 

New  York 

. 

46,085 

3.098.000 

67 

New  Jersey 

. 

8,320 

489,000 

58 

PenDSflvaoia 

- 

44,000 

3,312,000 

52 

Delaware 

.                      m 

S,120 

91,000 

43 

Maryland 

. 

13.959 

683,000 

41 

District  of  Columbia 

m                      a» 

63 

63,ooe 

82S 

SOUTHERN. 

Virginia    -          -          - 

.                      •» 

64,000 

1,431,000 

22 

North  Carolina  - 

- 

43.800 

868,000 

19 

Sooth  CaroUjia  - 

- 

38,200 

668,000 

23 

Georgia    -           -          - 

*                      - 

63.000 

906,000 

14 

Florida     ... 

"■ 

03,786 

87.000 

1-e 

NORTH-WESTERN. 

Ohio        -           -          - 

m                      m 

39,964 

1,980,000 

49 

Indiana    ... 

- 

33.809 

988,000 

29 

Illinois     .           .           - 

••                        m 

65,405 

851,000 

16 

Michigan 

- 

56,243 

39H.O0O 

7 

Wisconsin 

• 

53,924 

305,000 

6-6 

Kentucky 

- 

40,500 

982,000 

24 

Missouri  -          -          - 

••            - 

67.380 

682,000 

10 

Iowa        -          -          - 

"            ^ 

60,914 

192.000 

37 

SOUTH-WESTERN. 

Tennessee 

. 

46,000 

1,003,000 

22 

Alabama  ... 

•                        ■• 

50.722 

772,000 

15 

Mississippi 

m                     m 

47.151 

606,000 

13 

Louisiana 

m                      *■ 

46.43! 

618,000 

11 

Arliansas .           -           . 

« 

58.198 

210,000 

4 

Texas       .          -          . 

- 

237,331 

813,000 

0-9 

California 

- 

188,981 

200,000 

1 

>rinnesota  Territory      - 

. 

83,000 

6,077 

0-07 

New  Mexico  Terrhory  - 

.           « 

210.744 

61.000 

0*38 

I' tab  Territory   - 

. 

187,923 

19,000 

O.IU 

Oregon  Territory 

. 

176,000 

13,000 

0-03 

Washington  Territory  . 

"                      •• 

110,000 

Nebraslia  Territory 

- 

335.000 

Kansas  Territory 

.           ■* 

180,000 

(745.)  Natural  features.  Climate^  ^c, — The  easte^ 
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vision  of  the  United  States  embraces  nearly  the  eniiie 
system  of  the  Apalachian  Mountains,  with  the  plain  extend- 
ing along  the  Atlantic  coast  (Arts.  701  and  705). 

The  central  portion  of  the  territory  includes  the  extensire 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which  forms  the  southern  half  of 
the  greater  interior  plain  (Art.  704).  This  valley  extends 
to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  includes  within  its 
limits  the  region  of  the  Ozark  Mountains. 

The  most  westerly  portion  of  the  United  States  embraces 
the  country  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  «uid  the  Pacific. 
This  region  has  been  described  under  the  names  of  the 
Great  Basin  and  the  Highlands  of  Oregon  (Art.  700) :  it 
terminates  towards  the  sea  in  the  high  mountain-ch&iQS 
which  stretch  along  the  west  coast  of  the  continent 

The  numerous  rivers,  and  the  great  lakes,  of  this  portion 
of  America  have  been  described  in  Arts.  706  and  712. 

A  region  which  extends  from  the  parallel  of  25^  (within  little  more 
than  a  degree  of  the  torrid  zone)  to  that  of  49^,  neceesarilj  inclades 
many  yarieties  of  climate,  and  exhibits  great  diyersities  of  tempenUore. 
The  southern  States  are  much  hotter  than  the  northern,  and  approximaie 
in  every  respect  to  the  characteristics  of  tropical  regions. 

The  distinguishing  feature  in  the  climate  of  the  United  States  (in  ^ 
far  as  regards  those  portions  of  the  territory  which  lie  to  the  eastward  oi 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  especially  the  tracts  along  the  Atlantic  coast) 
is  the  great  range  of  the  thermometer,  or  the  frequent  and  rapid  chAoge^ 
of  temperature.  The  summers  are  hotter,  and  the  winters  colder,  than  in 
the  portions  of  Europe  which  lie  under  the  same  parallels ;  and  at  fiostoo* 
Philadelphia,  and  odier  places  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  Union,  tbe 
Tariations  of  temperature  not  unfrequently  exceed  25°  or  30°  within  & 
single  day.  But  the  sky  is  almost  uniformly  clear,  and  the  atmosj^^ 
generally  dry,  transparent,  and  invigorating. 

The  low  alluyial  country,  both  along  &e  Atlantic  and  the  Golf  (^' 
Mexico,  is  unhealthy,  and  liable  to  intermittent  fevers.  The  innndated 
tracts  along  the  great  rivers  of  the  interior  are  of  similar  cJuuncter. 
But  with  these  exceptions,  the  climate  of  the  United  States  is  geoenUj 
salubrious,  and  apparently  not  less  favourable  to  longevity  than  (hat  oi 
the  greater  portion  of  Europe. 

The  natural  productions  of  the  United  States  include  nearly  sB  the 
plants  and  animals  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  northern  half  of  tbe 
New  World  (Arts.  717  and  718).  The  mineralogy  is  rich  and  varied: 
besides  the  gold  of  California,  the  mineral  productions  of  the  Union  is- 
clude  iron,  lead,  and  coal — all  in  great  abundance — together  with  roc^* 
salt,  gypsum,  and  several  metals  and  minerals  of  less  general  distribntion. 
Mneral  8pring:s  occur  in  many  of  the  States,  and  are  particularly  nnmc- 
rous  in  Virginia,  where  they  are  situated  in  the  hilly  district  lying  be- 
tween the  ridges  of  the  Apalachian  system.  There  are  abo  sevwral  hriiie 
-*>ring8  in  the  same  State. 
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(746.)  Inhabitants. —  The  population  of  the  United  States 
amounted  in  1850  to  23,347,000,  and  is  increasing  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity.  Within  half  a  century  the  number 
has  been  more  than  quadrupled.  This  amazing  increase 
is  in  part  owing  to  the  continual  influx  of  emigrants  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  from  the  British  Islands. 

The  distribution  of  the  population  is  shown  in  the  Table 
already  given.  The  eastern  and  older-settled  portions  of 
the  Union  are  at  present  most  populous,  but  the  States  lying 
within  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  (and  especially  those  si- 
tuated to  the  north-westward)  are  advancing  in  this  respect 
in  a  much  more  rapid  ratio. 

The  following  Table  sbows  the  number  and  classes  of  the  population 
of  the  Union  at  snccessive  periods  often  years,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
middle  of  the  present  century  : 


Tour. 

White*. 

Blackt. 

Total'. 

Free, 

Slave. 

1800 
1810 
1820 

isao 

1840 
1890 

4,300.000 

6,800,000 

7,800,000 

lOfSOO.OOO 

14.100.000 

19.600,000 

108,000 
186,000 
238.000 
819,000 
386,000 
,437,000 

890,000 
1,190,000 
1.500,000 
2,000  000 
2,500,000 
3,200,000 

5,300,000 

7,200,000 

9,600,000 

12,800,000 

17,000,000 

23,300,000 

The  popalation  of  the  United  States  embraces  members  of  three  of 
the  great  divisions  of  the  human  race.  The  whites,  who  constitute  six- 
KTenths  of  the  total  number,  are  principally  of  English  and  Irish  de- 
scent ;  there  are  also,  in  particular  parts  of  the  Union,  representatives  of 
nearly  every  nation  in  Europe — especially  of  the  Germans,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  French.  The  Germans  have  settled  most  numerously  in  the  west- 
em  parts  of  New  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina,  and  more  indiscriminately  in  the  western  States.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  early  Dutch  colonists  are  found  principally  in  the  states  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  French,  or  their  descendants,  are  most 
nnmeroua  in  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  along  the  western  margin  of  the 
Hissisaippi.  There  are  a  few  people  of  Spanish  descent  in  Louisiana 
and  Florida. 

hi  general  the  Americans  are  tall,  partly  from  the  climate,  and  from 
their  pursuits,  which,  whether  of  pleasure  or  business,  are  mostly  carried 
on  in  the  open  air ;  they  are  strong,  fh)m  a  plentiful  and  nourishing 
diet ;  and  they  have  sallow  complexions,  from  the  heat  and  dryness  of 
their  atmosphere.  Indeed,  the  only  striking  visible  changes  which  the 
European  race  has  undergone  in  America  are,  a  greater  elongation  of 
person,  with  less  breadth  and  a  sallower  skin. 

There  are  many  local  modifications  of  the  national  character.    Thus 
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the  New  Bngluiders  are  distinguished  for  hardy  enterprise —  for 
mechanical  ingenuity — for  commercial  astuteness.  Li  the  slave-holding 
States,  whether  middle,  soathem,  or  western,  the  natives  are  often  indo- 
lent, improYident,  and  prond,  but  are  also  hospitable,  sanguine,  frank, 
and  ansuspecting. 

The  Negro  portion  of  the  population  is  most  numerous  in  the  sonthem 
and  south-western  States,  in  which  slaveiy  exists  as  a  recognised  insti- 
tution. Fifteen  of  the  States  which  compose  the  Union  are  slave -holdini: 
states :  these  are,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  C^olina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana^  Texas,  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  The  total  slave  popnlatiori 
amounted,  in  1850,  to  3,178,000,  but  their  ratio  of  increase  is  less  rapid 
than  that  of  the  white  inhabitants.  In  many  of  the  slave  States  the 
negroes  constitute  from  a  third  part  to  a  half  of  the  entire  population. 
The  slave-trade  has  been  abolished,  so  that  the  increase  of  the  negro 
population  is  maintained  by  natural  meana,  In  some  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  (chiefly  in  the  north-east,  or  New  England  States),  there  is  a  iree 
black  population,  but  its  number  is  not  considerable. 

The  Indian  portion  of  the  population  is  much  reduced  in  amount  since 
the  original  occupation  of  thjs  continent  by  the  white  race.  All  the  ab- 
original tribes  within  the  territones  of  the  Union  amount  to  little  more 
than  400,000  souls.  These  are  chiefly  located  to  the  westi^ard  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  more  recently-constituted  states  and  territories,  and 
in  the  yet  unsettled  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

(747.)  Induatriat  Purmtiti, —  Agriculture  engages  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  labour  of  this  country.  Its  immense  extent  and  generally 
scanty  population,  with  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  facilitV 
presented  for  removing  to  the  more  c^istant  regions  of  the  interior  as  the 
older-settled  tracts  have  become  (by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
crops)  partially  exhausted,  have  combined  to  encourage  and  develops 
this  pursuit. 

Cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  maize,  wheat  and  other  grains,  with  sugar,  flax. 
hemp,  and  various  articles  of  raw  produce,  are  Uie  chief  wealth  of  the 
United  States.  All  of  these  are  exported  in  great  quantities,  especially 
cotton,  which  is  supplied  to  Great  Britain  to  an  immense  anoLoont  (An. 
129). 

The  cotton-plant  is  cultivated  chiefly  in  the  southern  half  of  the  Union. 
especially  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  adjacent  States.  It  it  noi 
grown  for  market  further  north  than  the  State  of  Virginia  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  and  that  of  Tennessee  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 

Tobacco  is  grown  chiefly  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  North.  Carolina,  and 
the  States  further  to  the  south  and  west.  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
cane is  principally  pursued  in  Louisiana,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  the  inter- 
vening tracts  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Maize,  or  Indian  com,  of  several  varieties,  is  produced  in  aU  the  States, 
and  thrives  on  nearly  every  kind  of  soil ;  it  forms  one  of  the  most  gene- 
ral articles  of  consumption  throughout  the  Union.  Wheat  is  a  great 
staple  of  the  middle  and  north-western  States,  but  is  little  cultivated  to: 
market  north  of  New  York,  or  south  of  Virginia.  Rice  is  grown  prin- 
cipally in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  the  soothem 
■nart  (if  North  Carolina.    Flax  and  hemp  thrive  particularly  in  the  rich 

*^  of  Kentucky,  and  are  cultivated  in  all  the  States  situated  to  the  wc«- 
'  of  the  Apalachian  Mountains.    * 
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The  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  sugar,  of  the  United  States  are  produced 
ezdnsiyely  by  slaye  labour 

Hones  and  mules  are  reared  for  exportation  in  Kentucky,  Ohio»  Con- 
necticut, and  other  parts  of  New  England.  Cattle,  butter,  and  cheese, 
for  the  foreign  market,  are  produced  in  the  New  England  States  and  in 
New  Tork.  Pickled  pork  and  beef  are  furnished  by  all  the  northern 
States. 

In  the  States  lying  within  the  northiem  half  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
hogs  are  very  numerously  reared — chiefly  for  the  sake  of  their  lard,  the 
soUd  portion  of  which  supplies  «toarui«,  a  substance  used  for  making 
candles,  while  the  liquid  portion  furnishes  a  very  pure  and  yaluable  oil. 
This  lard-oil  is  extensively  exported  to  the  British  Colonies  in  Australia, 
where  it  is  an  article  of  general  consumption.  The  hogs  are  fattened 
chiefly  upon  maize. 

The  processes  of  agriculture  are  conducted  in  the  United  States  upon 
a  scale  of  great  magnitude,  and  the  reaping  machines  and  numerous  im- 
plements of  fanning  which  have  been  brought  into  successful  use  are 
evidence  of  the  laige  and  enlightened  attention  that  is  directed  to  this 
branch  of  the  national  industry.  The  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
earth  also  constitute  a  material  source  of  wealth.  The  native  forests, 
besides  timber,  planks,  staves,  hoops,  masts,  and  spars,  furnish  pot  and 
pearl-ashes,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine. 

(748.)  llie  manufactures  of  the  United  States  are  extensive,  and  are 
rapidly  progressing.  Although  at  present  vastly  inferior  in  amount  to 
those  of  our  own  country  and  other  European  states,  yet  they  are  steadily 
increasing  at  a  rate  which  promises  to  make  them  rival,  at  no  distant 
time,  those  of  any  country  on  the  globe.  In  their  abundant  supply  of 
coal  and  iron,  with  their  extensile  water-power,  and  the  ready  means 
of  communication  afibrded  by  the  same  agency,  the  United  States 
possess  aU  the  raw  materials  requisite  for  the  development  of  manu- 
facturing industry. 

Iron,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  are  the  three  great  staples  of  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States ;  next  in  importance  to  these  are  linens, 
with  hardware,  glass  and  paper,  cabinet-ware,  leather,  and  numerous 
minor  articles.  The  States  to  the  north-eastward  of  Virginia,  with  that 
of  Ohio  in  a  more  westerly  direction,  contain  the  principal  seats  of 
manufacture.  The  westerly  di'\'ision  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Ohio  and  Virginia — situated  within  the  great  coal- 
field of  the  Alleghany  Mountains — are  especially  distmgui^ed  for  their 
numerous  iron-works. 

(749.)  The  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  attained  an  amazing 
magnitude,  and  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Union  is  second  in  amount  only 
to  that  of  Britain.    The  American  flag  is  seen  in  every  part  of  the  globe 
and  the  productions  of  the  most  distant  nations  are  exchanged  by  meaii 
of  the  merchant  vessels  of  this  nation. 

The  States  which  border  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  especially  those  sitik 
ated  far  to  the  north-eastward,  are  the  most  commercial ;  and  the  sea* 
faring  habits  of  their  population  have  been  encouraged  by  the  numerouc 
navigable  rivers  and  estuaries  which  this  range  of  coast  contains.  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  particular  (one  of  the  New  England  States),  owns  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  tonnage  of  the  Union. 

The  imports  of  the  United  States  consist  principally  of  manufactw 

Q2 
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goods  (chiefly  of  the  finer  kinds,  and  a  laige  proportion  of  them  snpplied 
by  Great  Britain) ;  with  sngar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  other  tropicfd  pro- 
duce ;  besides  tea,  hides,  wines,  spirits,  dried  firnits^  and  an  immftnse  ts- 
riety  of  minor  articles,  indnding  watdies,  books  and  prints,  and  many 
others. 

The  exports  are  principally  raw  produce,  and  eralMrace  cotton,  floor, 
maize,  tobacco,  rice,  lumber  of  eyery  kind,  beef  and  pork,  dried  fish, 
whale  and  other  fish-oil,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  h^Hrses  and  cattle, 
skins  and  furs,  and  bullion  (chiefly  gold),  besides  a  few  manufactured 
commodities.  Of  these  items,  cotton  is  by  far  the  largest  in  amount, 
and  forms  nearly  a  third  part  of  their  total  value  (Art  129). 

The  yarious  articles  of  export  may  be  arranged  under  four  heads, — 
1st,  the  produce  of  agricultore,  which  constitutes  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  entire  value, — 2nd,  the  forest  produce,  which  amounts  to  about  a 
twentieth  part, — 3rd,  the  fisheries,  which  represent  about  a  forty-eighth 
part, —  and  4th,  the  different  manufactures,  which  make  np  the  remain- 
ing portion,  that  is,  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  is  mostly  carried  en  in 
schooners,  of  moderate  tonnage.  Similar  yessels,  together  with  fast- 
sailing  sloops  and  other  small  craft,  besides  steamers,  are  also  occupied  in 
A  very  extensiye  coasting  trade.  The  river-naylgation  of  the  int^or  is 
partly  carried  on  in  steamers  (of  which  there  are  a  large  number  plying 
on  the  various  lakes  and  rivers),  and  partly  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  which 
commonly  make  but  a  single  voyage  down  the  rivers,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  are  sold  and  broken  up  for  the  sake  of  their  materials. 
There  is  also  an  extensive  overland  trade  between  the  more  eastward 
States  and  those  lying  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  this  is  chiefly 
in  cattle,  hogs,  and  other  live  stock,  which  are  annually  driven  from 
the  interior  to  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Both  railways  and  canals  have  been  extensively  constructed;  most  of 
the  towns  situated  on  the  principal  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior  are 
connected  by  these  means,  and  many  of  them  brought  into  direct  com- 
munication with  the  principal  Atlantic  ports.  The  length  of  railways 
open  for  traffic  exceeds  20,000  miles,  and  the  canal  and  river  navigation 
is  on  a  still  more  extensive  scale.  Nearly  18,000  miles  of  electric  tde- 
graph  were  in  operation  in  1854. 

(750.)  National  Divisions.  —  Sixteen  of  tlie  States 
lie  along,  or  adjacent  to,  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  are  situated  principally  within  the  drainage  of  rivers 
which  flow  directly  into  the  Atlantic.  These  embrace 
the  more  eastern,  or  older-settled,  portions  of  the  UnioB,  and 
are  divided  (with  reference  to  their  position  along  the  coast) 
into  the  north-eastern,  middle,  and  southern  States.  The 
north-eastern  States  are  also  included  under  the  general 
name  of  New  England. 

The  remaining  States  (with  the  exception  of  Califoraia) 
lie  principally  within  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  and  are 

^  the  most  part  situated  to  the  westward  of  the  Apalachian 
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Mountains.    These  are  divided  into  the  north-western  and 
and  south-western  States. 

One  of  the  States — Califoinia — ^lies  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  as  also  do  the  Oregon  and  Washington  territories, 
further  to  the  northward.  These,  as  well  as  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Utah,  or  Deseret,  are  to  the  westward  of  the 
Itockj  Mountains.  The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  embraces 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  The  Territory  of 
Minnesota  adjoins  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  is  situated  imme- 
diately to  the  eastward  of  the  Upper  Missouri.  The  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas  Territories  are  to  the  west  of  the 
Missouri  river. 

(7S1.)  The  principal  towns  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union  are 
enomerated  in  the  fc^owing  lists,  with  their  population  according  to  the 
census  of  1850.  The  place  at  which  the  legislature  of  each  State  holds 
its  sittings  is  distinguished  by  italics:  this  nominally  ranks  as  the  capital 
of  the  State,  but  rarely  coincides  with  the  town  of  largest  size,  or  of 
most  importance  in  other  respects. 

SIX  HOSTH-EASTESN,  OR  NEW  ENOLAin>,  STATES. 

Name  of  State.  Chief  Towna,  with  Population. 

Maine    .....    Portland,  27,000— Bangor,  14,000  — Jti^c»to,  8000. 

Kew  Hampihire  -    -    Portsmouth,  10,000—  Concord,  8000. 

VannODt    ....    BurUngton,6fl00— l#oii/p<rtf«r,  4000. 

Masucbasetta     -   -    JBosftm,  138,000  —  Lowell,  33,000— Springfield,  21,000— Salem, 

18,000— Lawrence,  18,000  — New  Bedtord,  16,000—  Lynn, 
16,000— Worceater,  15,000  — Cambridge,  14,000. 

Rhode  laland-    -    -    Proftidence,  A\,0O0  —  Netoport,90W. 

CTonnecticut     ...    ^TrwAnven,  22,000— ifar^ord,  18,000— New  London,  9000. 

FFTE  lODDLB  STATES. 

New  York-    -    -    .    New   York,  515,000— Brooklyn,   97,000  —  Albany,  50,000  — 

Buffalo,  40,0ii0— Rocheater,  36,000  —  Williamsburg,  30,000 
—Troy,  89,000  —  Syracuae,  22,000  —  UUca,  17,000. 

NewJeraqr     -    .    .    Newark,      38,< 00  —  Pateraon,     21,000— New      Brunawick. 

7000  —  Trenton,  6000. 

Ptennsylvania  .    -    •    Philadelphia,  409,000— Pittsburg,  96,000— Reading,  15,000  — 

Lancaater,  12,000—  Harrisburg,  8000. 

Delaware    ....    Wilmington.  13,900  —  Newcaatle,  3000  —  Dover. 

Marrlaiid    ....    Baltimore,  169,000  —  Fredericktown,  6(X)0  —  Amnt^MtliSt  4000. 
I>iatricK  of  Columbia  fVashingtomt  40,000  —  Georgetown,  8000. 

XTYE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

VivginU-    ....    BUktmmd,   27.000.- Petersburf,    14,000— Norfolk,   14,000— 

Alexandria,  8000—  Wheeling. 
Korth  Carolina    -   -    Wilmington,  11,000— Newbem,  4700  — iZote^A,  3000. 
Sooth  Carolina     .    -    Charleston,  42,000— Co/vrnMi,  6000. 
Georgia-    ....    Sarannah,  27,000  —  AuguaU  9300  —  MtTtn^rvilZf. 
YloT&k.  -    -    .    .    .    St.  Auguatine,  2900  — rtf/^oAoM^—Penaacola,  2800. 

XlOflT  VORTH-WB8TERN  STATES. 

BnsKNBri      .    .    •    -    St.  Louis.  97,000—J«4ertOMCi'i!r.  3700. 

KeaUaacI^    ....    Louiaville,  43,000— Covington,  9U00— Leungton,7S00— Jlror 

fort,  4000. 
Ohio  ---.-•-    Cincinnati,  116.000— Co/ttmftia,  17,000  — Clerdand,  1^ 

Zanearille,  10,000—  Sandoaky,  7900  —Steubearilie,  f 
Q  3 
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Kame  of  State.  Chi«r  Towns,  with  Population. 

Indiana  .    -    .    .    .  New  Albany,  9000  —  Madison,  8000  —  Indtanopoli$t  6000. 

Illtnoia    .....  Chiemgo  {in  \».'A),7&J000 ^SpringfidA. 

Michigan     ....  Detroit,  21  fiOO  — Lansing. 

Wiscooain  •    ...  Milwaukie,  20.000— Racine,  8000— Ifod&on,  1800. 

Iowa  •-....  Burlington,  fiOOO  — Dubuque,  3700— Jotod  C!«jr,a000. 

SEE  SOUTH-WESarBBN  STATES. 

Tennessee  ....  VathvUUt  17,000  — Knoxrille,  4600. 

Alabama      ....  Mobile,  20,000  —  Montgomery, 

Mississippi  ....  Katcliec,  5000 — Col umbos,.9000  —  VIcksburg,  4000 Jadaon. 

Louisiana    ....  New  Origans,  119,0^0— JSaloisJSosv^,400a 

Arkansas      ....  LiUU  Rock,  4000. 

Texas     .....  Galreston.  6000.- JtcsMk,  400a 


California    >    -    .   •    San  Francisco,  39,000— >  Sacramento  Citj,  15,000 — Bemkia  — 

Montery. 

SEVEN  TEBBITOBIBS. 

MInnesoU  ....  5/.  PomI,  1 100  —  SU  Anthony,  700  ->  Pembina. 

New  Mexico    ...  Santa  Ft,  7000. 

Uuh SaU  Lake  City,  19,000. 

Oregon  .    -   .    .    .  Salem  — Oregon  City. 

Washington    ...  Olympia, 
Nebraska    .... 
Kansas  .    .    .    .    • 

(752.)  The  city  of  Watihington^  the  political  capital  of  the  United 
States,  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Potomac,  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (a  tract  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal 
government),  upon  the  borders  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Wash- 
ington has  neither  traie  nor  manufactures,  and  possesses  no  import- 
ance but  that  derived  from  its  being  the  seat  of  the  general  government 
of  the  Union.  The  Capitol,  in  which  the  houses  of  legislature  assemble, 
is  a  fine  building  of  the  Corinthian  order,  placed  on  a  commanding 
eminence. 

Washington  contains  the  residence  of  the  President,  and  several  pub- 
lic offices  connected  with  the  government ;  but  the  city  was  originaUy 
planned  upon  a  scale  of  magnitude  far  beyond  that  which  it  has  ever 
attained,  and  wears  consequently  an  unfinished  aspect.  George  TWji, 
immediately  above  Washington,  and  Alexandria,  seven  miles  lower 
down  the  river  (upon  its  s.  bank),  are  places  of  some  trade. 

(753.)  Boston,  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts,  is  the  prin- 
cipal city  in  the  New  England  States,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
seats  of  trade  in  the  Union.  The  older  portion  of  the  city  is  built  upon 
an  advancing  promontory  of  land,  united  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  but  there  are  extensive  suburbs,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
long  causeways  built  across  the  intervening  arms  of  the  sea.  The 
harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States. 

Boston  is  altogether  a  beautiful  city,  and  has  numerous  fine  public 
buildings.  It  possesses  several  literary  institutions,  and  the  general  tone 
of  its  society  is  more  refined  and  intellectual  than  that  of  any  other  city 
in  America:  it  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  the  literary  capital  of  the 
Western  World.  Cambridge,  four  miles  distant  from  Boston,  is  the  seat 
of  Harvard  University,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  Union. 

Lowell,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north-westward  of  Boston,  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  America.    It  stands  on  the  left  bank 
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of  the  river  Merrimac,  which  supplies  the  power  that  is  nsed  in  working 
its  nomerons  mills. 

Pordand  (in  the  State  of  Maine)^ — Providence  (at  the  month  of  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island), — and  N^whaven  (on  the 
coast  of  Connecticut),  are  flourishing  sea-poit  towns,  and  great  seats  of 
trade.  Hartford^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gonneoticut  Biver,  contains 
several  important  public  institutions. 

(754.)  New  York,  the  largest  citv  in  the  New  World,  and,  in  wealth 
and  general  importance,  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States — stands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Hudson,  and  at  the  head  of  a  flne  bay  formed  by 
the  coasts  of  the  mainland  and  the  adjacent  shores  of  Long  Mand.  The 
estuary  which  divides  Long  Island  from  the  mainland  is  called  the  East 
Kiver  ;  the  city  occupies  the  tongue  of  land  between  this  channel  and 
that  of  the  Hudson,  extending  for  several  miles  along  the  course  of  each. 
Brooklyn,  situated  upon  Long  Island,  lies  immediately  opposite  to  New 
York,  and  forms,  in  fact,  a  suburb  to  that  city — almost  constant  com- 
Ynnnicaticn  between  the  two  places  being  maintained  by  steamers  which 
cross  the  intervening  channel  of  the  East  River. 

New  York  is  one  of  the  most  important  conmiercial  cities  in  the  world, 
and  is  probably  only  inferior  to  London  in  the  total  amount  of  its  trade. 
It  is  in  most  respects  a  beautiful  and  well-built  city,  though  containing 
(like  all  large  capitals)  particular  quarters  which  strikingly  contrast  with 
the  wealth  and  substantial  character  of  its  general  aspect.  The  principal 
street,  called  Broadway,  stretches  through  the  city  for  a  length  of  three 
miles,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and 
rivals  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  British  metropolis  in  the  active  and 
bustling  traffic  of  which  it  is  the  scene. 

Albany,  140  miles  above  New  York,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hadson,  and  commands  considerable  canal  and  river  navigation  :  ten 
miles  higher  up,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  is  Troy,  at  the  head  of 
the  sloop-navigation.  Between  Albany  and  New  York  the  Hudson  flows 
through  a  beautiful  valley,  and  passes  (upon  its  western  side)  the  romantic 
district  of  the  Catskill  Mountains. — Buffalo,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie 
(where  the  Niagara  River  flows  out  of  the  lake),  is  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial town,  and  has  risen  into  importance  with  extraordinary  rapidity^ 
(755.)  Philadelphia,  the  second  city  in  the  States  in  population  and 
amount  of  trade,  occupies  a  tract  of  land  between  the  rivers  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill,  immediately  above  their  junction.  It  is  built  on  a  perfectly 
regular  plan,  the  streets  being  all  straight,  intersecting  at  right  angles, 
and  at  equal  distances  from  one  another.  Philadelphia  is  a  handsome 
city,  and  contains  a  greater  number  of  striking  edifices  than  any  other 
place  in  the  Union.  It  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Quaker  population  of 
the  United  States. 

Pittsburg,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  slands  at 
the  confluence  of  two  streams  which  unite  to  form  the  river  Ohio,  and  is 
within  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  valu- 
able coal-mines,  and  has  manufactures  of  every  description  of  iron- 
mongery and  hardware  (including  steam-engines  and  various  kinds 
of  machinery).  Pittsburg  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  **  Birmingham  "  of 
America.  Wheeling  (in  Virginia)  shares  in  this  description  of  industry, 
and  has  besides  extensive  glass-works. 

Q  4 
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Baltimore,  the  third  citj  of  the  United  States  in  po{ni]ation«  stands 
on  the  west  side  of  the  estuary  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  at  the  head  of  an 
inlet  called  the  Fatapsco  river.  It  has  a  very  extensiye  commerce, 
and  is  the  greatest  tobacco  and  flour  market  in  the  Union. 

Jiicftmoi^  the  chief  city  in  Virginia,  on  the  north  bank  of  James 
Biyer,  is  a  flourishing  seat  of  trade.  But  the  chief  seat  of  the  export 
trade  of  the  southern  States  is  Charleston^  at  the  head  of  an  estnary  on 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina.  Cotton  and  rice  are  exported  hence  to  a 
large  amount. —  Savannah  (in  Georgia),  seventeen  miles  above  the 
month  of  the  Savannah  River,  has  also  considerable  conmnerce. 

(756.)  The  great  emporium  of  commerce  in  the  western  States  of  the 
Union  is  New  Orleans,  situated  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Mississippi^  near 
its  mouth.  It  is  built  in  a  low  and  swampy  situation,  and  in  the  season 
of  inundation  the  river  rises  above  the  level  of  the  streets  ;  daring  the 
autumnal  months  it  is  exceedingly  unhealthy.  But  the  importance  of  its 
position  for  commercial  purposes  causes  it  to  flourish,  notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages. 

New  Orleans  is  the  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  Mississippi  vaUev, 
and  the  amount  of  its  exports  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  city  in 
the  Union,  excepting  New  York. 

The  town  of  Mobile,  to  the  eastward  of  New  Orleans  (in  the  State  of 
Alabama),  is  also  an  important  seat  of  foreign  commerce.  It  stands  st 
the  head  of  a  fine  bay,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  river  Mobile. 

Galveston^  in  Texas,  is  situate  on  an  island,  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  an  unhealthy  locality.  Austin,  the  capital  of 
the  State,  is  on  the  north  bank  of  a  river  called  the  Colorado,  which  falls 
into  the  Gulf. 

(7fi7.)  Cincinnati,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Ohio  (in  the  State  of 
that  name),  is  the  largest  inland  town  in  the  western  States,  and  car- 
ries on  an  immense  traffic  by  means  of  the  river,  as  well  as  by  canal 
and  railway  communication.  Chicago,  upon  the  south-western  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  commands  a  great  transit-trade,  and  has  rapidly  grown 
into  a  large  and  populous  city. 

Sl  Louis,  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  (about  20  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  riverX  is  the  emporium  of  traffic  for  the  more 
western  States  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  furs,  lumber,  and  other 
produce  of  the  interior,  are  collected  here,  and  transmitted  to  New 
Orleans. 

Most  of  the  other  towns  in  the  western  States  are  of  small  siae,  but 
many  of  them  are  fast  increasing  in  population  and  importance.  In  this 
region,  indeed,  new  towns  and  villages  spring  into  existence  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  and  tracts  of  country  which  have  been  but  freshly  re- 
claimed from  the  wilderness  acquire  within  a  few  years  a  cultivated 
aspect,  are  intersected  by  roads,  and  covered  with  an  active  and  indus- 
trious population. 

(758.)  California,  the  most  western  State  of  the  Union,  has  acquired 
celebrity  from  the  extraordinary  richness  of  its  gold  mines, — only  dis- 
covered in  1848 — which  have  drawn  thither  emigrants  from  every  part 
of  the  globe.  The  gold,  obtained  principally  by  washing  the  soil,  lies 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Biver  Sacramento  and  its  tributaries,  at  the 
western  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Quicksilver  and  other  metals  are 
also  worked  in  California.    The  town  of  San  Francisco,  at  the  en- 
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tntnce  of  a  fine  bay  into  which  the  Sacramento  Mia,  has  increased  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  and  many  other  towns  have  sprang  up — as  by 
magic — in  a  region  which  but  a  few  years  since  was  almost  an  nninhar- 
bited  wilderness. 

(759.)  The  United  States  constitute  a  federal  republic  Each  of  the 
thirty-one  States  of  which  the  Union  is  composed  has  as^arate  govern* 
ment  of  its  own,  and  the  whole  are  united  in  a  general  government,  the 
form  of  which  is  a  representative  democracy. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  who  is  chosen  (by  means 
of  electoral  colleges,  which  represent  the  votes  of  the  people  at  large)  for 
a  period  of  four  years,  but  is  eligible  for  re-election.  The  legislative 
functions  belong  to  a  body  styled  the  Congress,  which  consists  of  two 
houses  of  assembly — a  Chamber  of  Representatives  and  a  Senate. 
The  Chamber  of  Bepresentatives  consists  of  233  members,  who  are 
apportioned  among  the  different  States  in  proportion  to  the  population 
of  each  (deducting  two^thirds  of  the  slaves  in  the  estimate).  A  new  ap- 
portionment of  the  number  of  members  to  each  State  is  made  on  the 
occasion  of  each  census  (at  periods  of  ten  years).  The  Senate  consists 
of  two  members  from  «acfa  State,  who  are  chosen  by  its  local  legisla- 
ture. The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Bepresentatives  are  chosen 
every  two  years  ;  of  the  Senate,  one-third  part  go  out  every  second 
year,  so  that  each  member  holds  his  seat  for  six  years.  In  both  cases, 
the  members  are  eligible  for  re-election. 

The  judicial  power  is  confided  to  a  supreme  court,  with  such  inferior 
tribunals  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  establish.  The  judges  are 
appointed  by  the  Senate,  on  the  nomination  of  the  President 

The  office  of  the  general  government  is  to  regulate  such  affairs  as 
concern  the  interests  of  the  entire  Union,  as  the  relations  with  foreign 
States,  the  protection  of  commerce,  and  similar  matters.  But  the  in- 
ternal government  of  each  State,  involving  its  code  of  laws,  its  punish- 
ments for  offences,  —  in  fact,  its  general  system  of  jurisprudence, — to- 
gether with  the  regulation  of  all  merely  local  interests,  the  making  of 
roads,  canals,  and  similar  works,  — is  left  in  the  charge  of  its  own  legis- 
lature. 

The  goremments  of  the  different  States,  with  many  differences  in 
their  laws  and  written  constitutions,  have  most  of  their  great  features 
in  common,  and  are  modelled  upon  the  same  form  as  the  general  go- 
vernment. Each  of  them  has  its  own  local  legislature,  which  in  all  the 
States,  with  the  exception  of  Vermont,  consists  of  two  branches — one 
called  the  Senate,  and  the  other  a  more  numerous  body  of  Bepresenta- 
tives. In  each  of  them,  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Governor, 
who  is  chosen  by  the  people  in  most  of  the  States,  though  in  a  few  of  them 
by  the  legidature.  In  all  the  States,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial powers,  are  separate  and  distinct. 

The  right  of  su£&age  belongs  to  all  white  adults  (subject  to  certain 
restrictions  as  to  length  of  residence) ;  but  is  everywhere  denied  to  the 
slaves,  as  well  as  to  the  Indian  portion  of  the  population.  The  blacks 
are  thronghout  regarded  as  an  inferior  race,  and  even  in  those  States  in 
which  their  freed(»n  is  recognised  they  are  debarred  from  the  exercise 
of  many  political  privileges,  and  are  not  allowed  to  associate  upon  any- 
thing approaching  to  terms  of  equality  with  the  white  population.  Thip 
prejudice  against  colour  is  universally  entertained  in  the  United  Stat 
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and  painMly  attracts  the  notice  of  eyeiy  impartial  obserrer  of  their  so- 
cial usages. 

(760.)  There  \b  no  established  Church  in  tiie  United  States ;  the 
Christian  religion  is  nniyeraally  followed,  in  varioas  forms  of  worship  — 
the  churches  and  clergy  of  each  sect  being  supported  by  the  yolnntary 
contributions  of  their  members.  The  variety  of  sects  is  very  great : 
those  which  have  the  largest  number  of  followers  are  the  Presbyterians, 
Hetfaodiatfl,  Baptists,  Frt^estant  Episcopalians,  Lutherans,  and  Bomaa 
Catholics. 

The  Presbyterians  are  the  prevailing  sect  throughout  the  New  England 
States,  with  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  western  parts 
of  MiuyUnd  and  Virginia.  The  Methodists  are  more  generally  dif^ised 
throughout  the  Union  than  any  other  sect ;  they  are  most  nnmerons  in 
the  Middle  States,  and  least  so  in  New  England  and  Louisiana.  I^e 
Baptists  predominate  in  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  most 
of  the  States  further  south.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  numerous  in 
the  cities  of  the  Middle  States,  and  also  in  Louisiana  and  many  of  the 
Western  States.  The  Episcopalians  have  congregations  in  all  the 
States,  and  are  most  numerous  in  Connecticut,  the  Middle  States,  and 
some  of  the  southern  Atlantic  States.  The  Quakers  are  numerous  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  have  congregations  in  many  other  States.  The 
Mormons  (or  Latter-day  Saints)  are  settled  on  die  banks  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  within  the  territory  of  Utah,  or  Deseret 

In  most  of  the  States,  popular  education  receives  a  large  share  of  at- 
tention,  and  in  many  of  them  (especially  in  the  New  England  Stales, 
and  in  New  York,)  a  high  standard  of  general  attainment  is  rea- 
lised in  this  regard — more  so,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  country  ex- 
cepting Prussia,  and  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Free 
elementary  or  primary  schools  are  widely  distributed  ;  high  schools, 
gymnasiums,  and  colleges,  are  also  numerous.  These  institutions  are 
supported  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State. 

The  higher  branches  of  learning  are  also  assiduously  cultivated,  and 
there  are  a  great  number  of  colleges  and  universities  for  the  pursoit  of 
general  literature,  as  well  as  medical,  theological,  and  legal  sdhools. 

The  standing  army  maintained  by  the  United  States  is  extremely 
small,  not  embradng  more  than  10,000  men  (a  less  numb^  than  th^ 
supported  by  many  of  the  third-rate  powers  of  Europe).  There  is, 
however,  a  numerous  militia,  liable  to  be  called  into  action,  should  occa- 
sion require.  The  navy  is  of  more  importance,  and  its  strength  has  of 
late  years  been  increased  by  the  use  of  steam  ships.  The  mercantile 
marine  is  of  immense  extent,  and  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  Britain  in 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels. 

'  The  United  States  consisted  originally  of  only  tfaurteen  provinc^  aH 
of  which  had  been  colonies  of  Grreat  Britain,  but  declared  their  inde- 
pendence in  the  year  1 776,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  federal  go- 
vernment The  States  embraced  within  the  original  Union  were  Msf- 
sachusetts.  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.  The  other  members  of  the  Union  have  been 
added  to  it  at  various  subsequent  periods,  the  two  latest  acquisitions 
having  been  the  States  of  California  and  Texas, — the  former  in  184S 

'  the  Utter  three  years  previously. 
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SECTION  m.  —  MEXICO. 

(761.)  Boundaries  and  Extent — Mexico  occupies  all  the 
northern  and  broader  portion  of  the  isthmus  which  extends 
between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans.  On  the  north  it 
is  bounded  hj  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
east  by  thd  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  south  hj  the  States  of 
Central  America  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  bj 
the  Pacific.  The  area  which  it  embraces  is  about  800,000 
square  miles. 

The  narrowest  portion  of  the  Mexican  territorj  is  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehaantepec,  which  is  140  miles  across  (Art.  697)  ;  in  its  northern  and 
broader  portion  it  measures  from  five  to  six  huidied  miles  between  the 
opposite  seas. 

The  natural  feahires  of  this  portion  of  America  have  been  described  in 

Art.  703.  The  climate  of  the  interior  phiteau  differs  materially  from  that 

of  the  low  plains  which  stretch  along  the  coast    In  regard  to  tempera* 

tore,  the  whole  country  is  divided  into  the  Herraa  calientesj  or  hot  regions, 

—  the  tierrcu  tempkukUf  or  regions  of  moderate  heat, — and  the  tierras 

^/tiVm,  or  cold  regions.    The  first  embraces  the  low  coasts  and  adjacent 

land,  ap  to  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  within  which  limits  unhealthy 

exhalations  and  fevers  prevail.  The  second  region  includes  the  slopes  of 

the  mountains,  and  the  tracts  which  are  between  2000  and  5000  feet  in 

elevation,  within  which  a  healthier  atmosphere  is  experienced  $  and  the 

ihird  comprehends  the  sunmiit  of  the  plateau,  and  all  districts  which  lie 

at  a  greater  altitude  than  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  last  region  is  that 

of  greatest  extent,  and  enjoys  a  temperature  which  varies  but  little 

throughout  the  year,  and  in  which  the  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold 

are  unknown. 

(762.)  InkahUanis. — The  population  of  Mexico  amounts 
to  about  seven  and  a  half  milUons.  More  than  half  of  the 
number  are  Mexican  Indians :  the  remainder  are  divided 
between  the  Creoles,  or  people  descended  from  European 
parents  (almost  wholly  Spanish) ;  and  the  Mestizos,  or 
mixed  races.  The  Indians  form  the  great  mass  of  the  la- 
bouring population ;  many  of  them  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, but  thej  are  averse  to  the  exercise  of  the  mechanical 
arts.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  employed  in  the  mines 
and  in  the  occupation  of  pearl-divers.  The  mixed  races 
are  more  generally  engaged  in  trade  and  mechanical  pur- 
suitSy  and  many  of  them  are  employed  as  servants  to  the 
>vhite  population. 

The  Creoles,  or  descendants  of  the  early  Spanish  colonists,  are  the  do- 
minant race,  and  constitute  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  portion 
the  population ;  but,  so  far  as  political  privileges  are  concerned,  thf 
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tinctions  of  colour  have  been  abolished  in  Mexico,  and  all  classes  are  ad- 
mitted to  an  eqoal  enjoyment  of  ciril  rights. 

(76.^.)  Industrial  pursuiU. — Eyery  branch  of  these  is  in  the  lowest  pos- 
sible condition,  and  the  natural  wealth  of  this  fine  country  is  almost  en- 
tirely neglected.  The  productions  of  Mexico  are  gold,  sflver,  cochineal, 
hides,  and  Indian  com,  besides  a  vast  variety  of  fruits  and  other 
plants. 

The  mines  were  formerly  very  productiTe,  and  immense  quantities  boUi 
of  gold  and  silver  have  been  drawn  from  them :  but  this  somrce  of  wealth 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  exhausted.  Besides  the  precious  metals, 
copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  and  other  ores,  are  found  on  the  table-lands,  bus 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  worked  is  exceedingly  limited. 

Agriculture  is  greatly  neglected,  but  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil 
causes  it  to  yield  a  considerable  amount  of  produce.  Maize  is  grown  in 
every  part  of  the  country, — wheat,  potatoes,  and  European  veg^^ablesiii 
genend,  only  on  the  summits  of  the  table-lands,'  or  in  tracts  elevated 
upwards  of  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  llie  magtte^  f^ant  (from 
which  a  juicy  beverage  is  obtained)  is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  higher 
portions  of  die  table-land.  The  sugar-cane  is  grown  on  the  declivities  of 
the  table-land,  and  at  heights  of  between  five  and  seven  thousand  feel 
above  the  sea.  The  cotton-plant  is  cultivated  chiefly  along  the  plains  of 
the  coast,  and  the  coarse  kind  of  doth  made  from  it  forms  the  chief  diess 
of  the  Indian  population.  Coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  indigo,  are  all 
grown,  though  to  a  very  limited  extent  Vanilla  is  collected  in 
the  forests,  and  the  jalapa  is  found  growing  on  many  of  the  higher  plainr. 
The  plant  upon  which  the  cochine^ -insect  thrives  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to  (Art  717)  :  the  produce  of  this  is  consideraHe,  and,  next  to 
the  precious  metals,  cochineal  is  the  most  important  article  of  export  from 
Mexico. 

Homed  cattle  are  very  numerous,  and  supply  hides  and  tallow  in  consi- 
derable abundance ;  horses  and  mules  are  idso  reared  in  great  numbers, 
and  are  exported  to  the  United  States.  Bees*-wax  is  extensively  collect&i 
in  some  parts  of  Mexico.  The  silk-worm  was  formerly  reared,  but  its  pro- 
duce is  now  almost  entirely  neglected. 

In  most  parts  of  Mexico  manufacturing  industry  is  scarcely  known. 
Soap  is  extensively  made,  and  tallow  is  plentifuL  Coarse  articles  of  dotb- 
ing,  and  a  few  gold  and  silver  utensils  and  ornaments,  are  likewise  made. 
The  commerce  is  not  considerable.  The  imports  embrace  quicksilver 
(for  use  in  the  mines),  a  variety  of  manufactured  goods,  with  earthen- 
ware, fire-arms,  hardware,  and  machinery :  the  exports  consist  of  metals 
cochineal,  hides,  cattle,  and  some  medicinal  herbs. 

The  principal  seats  of  the  foreign  trade  are  Vera  Cruz  and  Tant- 
pico  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  Aeapulco  on  the  Pacific  side.  Yen 
Cruz  exports  most  of  the  agricultural,  and  Tampico  most  of  the  minenil 
produce. 

The  roads  in  Mexico  are  veiy  defective,  and  scarcdy  any  of  them  pass- 
able for  carriages.  Mules  are  everywhere  used  for  the  transport  both  of 
passengers  and  merchandise. 

(764.)  Divisions,  Towns,  S^c,  —  Mexico  embraces  twenty- 
one  distinct  states,  which  are  nominally  united  into  a  fede- 
'epublic,  like  that  of  the  United  States.     The  names  of 
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these,  witli  tihe  capital  of  each^  are  given  below.  The  Fe- 
deral district,  which  surrounds  the  city  of  Mexico,  is  distinct 
from  the  state  of  that  name. 


SUte. 

Chief  town. 

State. 

Chief  town. 

Federal  Diitriet, 

Mexico. 

Puebla. 

Puebla. 

Chihuahtuu 

Queretaro. 

Queretaro. 

Chiapas. 
CohahaUa. 

San  ChrlatOTal. 

San  Lois  POtoii. 

S«n  Luis. 

Saltlllo. 

Sonora. 

Ures. 

Durango. 

Durango. 

Sinaloa. 

Culiacan. 

Ouanaxuato. 

Guanaxuato. 

Tabasco. 

S.  Juan  Baptista. 

Guerrero. 

Tlxtla, 

Tamaulipas. 

Cuidad  Rodrigo. 

Mexico. 

Tolttca. 

Vera  Crux. 

Vera  Crui. 

Michoaean. 

Morelia. 

XalUco. 

N  uevo  Leon. 

Monterey. 

Yucatan. 

Merida. 

Oaxaca 

Oaxaca. 

Zacatecai. 

Zacatecai. 

The  dtf  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  confederation,  stands  npon  a 
plain  that  is  7450  feet  above  the  sea.  Bnt  the  situation  is  low,  relatiyelj 
to  the  adjacent  heights,  and  is  rendered  moist  (and  in  some  degree  nn- 
healthj)  hy  the  superabandant  waters  of  fonr  hikes  which  occupy  great 
part  of  the  plain.  Mexico  is  a  well-built  city,  with  numerous  churches 
and  convents.  The  cathedral,  a  large  and  imposing  edifice,  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  principal  temple  of  the  ancient  Aztec  empire.  Mexico 
contains  a  university,  an  academy  of  sciences,  and  several  public  insti- 
tntions,  and  has  170,000  inhabitantSL  The  principal  conmierce  of  the 
country  passes  i!ux>ugh  this  city. 

Vera  Cruz  (9000  inhabitants),  the  principal  port  of  Mexico^  is  situ- 
ated on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  a  marshy  and  unhealthy 
situation.  Upon  a  small  island  opposite  ^e  town  is  the  fortified  castle 
of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  Vera  Cruz  is  only  resorted  to  for  conmiercial 
parpoees,  all  the  principal  merchants  redding  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Xalapa,  upon  the  sides  of  the  table-land,  at  an  altitude  of  4340  feet 
above  the  sea.  Xalapa  lies  on  the  road  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the 
city  of  Mexico.  Tampico  also  lies  on  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
further  to  the  northward,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Fauuco: 
its  site  is  unhealthy,  but  the  amount  of  its  commerce  is  increasing. 

AcaptJco  (3000  inhabitants),  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  to  the  south- 
west of  Mexico,  possesses  an  excellent  harbour,  and  was  formerly  a  place 
of  great  trade, — the  eastward  emporium  of  the  Spanish  commerce  with 
the  fhilippine  Islands.  But  it  has  been  repeatedly  injured  by  earth- 
quakes, and  has  greatly  declined  in  importance.  —  San  Bku^  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bio  Santiago,  on  the  coast  forther  to  the  northward,  com- 
mands some  trade. — Guaymaa,  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
California,  has  an  increasing  conmierce. 

Among  the  other  principal  towns  of  Mexico  are  Guadahxara  (on  the 
river  Santiago,  to  the  north-west  of  Mexico),  Puebla  (to  the  south-east- 
ward of  the  capital),  GuanaxuatOf  VaUadoltd  (or  Morelia),  Queretaro^ 
J^acatecas,  San  Luis  Pototti,  SaitiUOf  and  Chihuahua.  —  Tkucaloy  a  small 
town  to  the  eastward  of  Mexico,  was  built  long  before  the  arrival  of 
Europeans  in  the  New  World,  and  its  ancient  walls  are  still  standing. 
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(765.)  Mexico  contains  nomerons  remains  of  ancient  Indian  aichitec- 
tore,  some  of  which  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  artistic  taste. 
Among  them  are  temples,  fortifications,  tombs,  pyramids,  bridges,  and 
aqueducts ;  together  with  colossal  statues,  and  other  figures,  many  of 
them  adorned  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, — in  fkct,  eTerythiog 
which  indicates  the  former  existence  here  of  a  people  advanced  in 
architectural  skill,  in  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  punting,  and  in  the  general 
accompaniments  of  civilised  life. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  among  these  works  of  a  former  age  are 
situated  near  the  village  of  Palenque  (in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  towards 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  country).  They  were  first  discovered,  by 
accident,  in  1750,  nearly  concealed  amongst  the  dense  foliage  of  a  tro- 
pical forest  Here,  as  also  in  numerous  localities  within  Yucatan  and 
the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Central  America,  terraced  mounds  of  larg« 
extent — the  remains  of  former  palaces  and  temples — mark  the  ate  of 
an  ancient  and  probably  once  populous  city. 

The  ruined  cities  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  bear  many  striking 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  similar  remains  found  in  Western  Asia,  and 
excite  in  the  beholder  emotions  akin  to  those  awakened  by  the  hage 
mounds  that  are  strewn  over  the  Assyrian  plain.  But  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  they  can  claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  period 
which  immediately  preceded  the  Spanish  conquests  in  the  Kew  World. 

(766.)  Yucatan,  a  large  peninsula,  is  situated  to  the  eastward  cf 
Mexico.  Upon  the  west  and  north  it  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  ;  upon  the  soatb 
it  is  bounded  by  the  province  of  British  Honduras  and  the  republic  of 
Gaatemala.    Its  superficial  extent  is  about  70,000  square  miles. 

The  interior  of  Yucatan  is  for  the  most  part  flat,  sandy,  and  arid : 
hilly  and  watered  tracts  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  climate  is  hot,  bot 
not  unhealthy.  Among  the  forests,  the  timber  known  as  campeachy- 
wood  (or  log-wood)  is  abundant  Agricultural  produce  is  pientiM 
wherever  sufficient  moisture  exists,  but  the  rains  are  often  uncertein 
and  irregular.  Bees'-wax  is  collected  in  considerable  quantity  *,  rice, 
salt,  and  sugar,  are  also  among  the  productions  of  this  province. 

Yucatan  has  about  700,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  whites,  though  there 
are  among  them  numerous  Indians.  Meridti,  tiie  capital,  is  sitaated 
towards  the  north-western  comer  of  the  peninsula  :  the  small  town  ot 
SiscU  is  its  port,  and  has  some  export  of  agricultural  produce.  In  the 
sea  to  the  northward  of  Sisal  is  the  dangerous  group  of  rocks  called  the 
Alacranes.-^  Campeachy,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula,  exports  the 
kind  of  wood  known  by  its  name,  and  also  bees'-wax. 

Yucatan  has  at  various  times  within  the  last  half  century  assumed  the 
rank  of  an  independent  republic,  but,  on  each  occasion,  has  suhseqaeativ 
rejoined  the  Mexican  confederation. 

( 767.)  LowBB  California  is  attached  to  the  Mexican  Union  as  & 
dependent  territory.  It  consists  of  the  long  and  narrow  peninsula  t 
which  the  name  of  California  was  originally  attached,  and  the  surface  o: 
which  is  for  the  most  part  rocky  and  unproductive.  The  small  towns  ct 
lAtreto  and  La  Paz  are  both  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsoIiL 

The  population  of  Lower  California  consists  chiefly  of  native  Indiari>. 
many  of  them  convertetl  and  partially  civilised  by  the  missions  of  tht 

"niish  Church. 
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(768.)  The  political  arrangements  of  Mexico  are  professedly  based 
upon  the  same  model  as  those  of  the  United  States.  Each  member' 
of  the  Confederation  has  an  internal  government  of  its  own,  and  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  the  country  are  coiSded  to  a  Congress,  consisting  ^  a 
House  of  Representatives,  a  Senate,  and  a  President  But  the  condition 
of  the  country  is  extremely  unsettled,  and  all  its  institutions  are  in  a  very, 
disorganised  state.  The  Boman  Catholic  religion  is  the  only  one 
recognised  by  the  government.  The  cultivation  of  science,  literature, 
and  the  arts,  has  been  completely  checked  by  the  political  troubles  under 
which  the  country  has  laboured. 

Hie  war  with  the  United  States,  in  1847-8,  stripped  Mexico  of  the 
territory  of  Upper  California,  to  which  the  extraordinary  richness  of  its 
gold  mines  has  since  attracted  so  large  a  share  of  notice.  Texas,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Mexican  state  of  Cohahuila,  had  previously  (in 
1836)  declared  its  independence,  and  was  subsequently  admitted  into  the 
North  American  Union. 


SECTION  IV. — CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

(769.)  Boundaries  and  Extent — Central  America  em- 
braces the  countries  which  stretch  from  the  southern 
borders  of  Mexico  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  those  por- 
tions of  the  continent  lying  between  the  8th  and  18th  pa- 
rallels of  north  latitude.  This  range  of  territory  is  bounded 
upon  either  side  by  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  a^  its  widest  part  is  little  more  than 
300  miles  across,  from  sea  to  sea,  while  in  general  it  is  of 
much  narrower  dimensions. 

Central  America  includes  ^yb  distinct  states  —  the  re- 
publics of  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
and  Costa  Rica,  — besides  the  territory  of  Belize,  or  British 
Honduras,  and  the  Mosquito  coast  The  whole  area  which 
it  embraces  is  about  186,000  English  square  miles. 

1.  Guatemala  is  the  largest  of  the  States  of  Central 
America,  and  is  little  short  of  53,000  square  miles  in  area. 
It  lies  most  to  the  westward,  and  extends  from  the  borders 
of  Mexico  and  Yucatan  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  Gulf  of 
Honduras,  embracing  an  extensive  range  upon  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific. 

2.  San  Salvador,  a  small  territory  of  6900  square  miles, 
adjoins  the  eastern  frontier  of  Guatemala,  and  stretches  for 
about  150  miles  along  the  Pacific,  with  a  breadth  of  fifty- 
miles  inland. 

3.  Honduras  also  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Guatemala :  i 
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extends  entirely  across  tlie  istlmras,  from  the  Bay  of  Con- 
chagua  on  the  Pacific,  to  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  on  the  At- 
lantic side,  —  the  latter  of  which  forms  its  principal  sea- 
board. The  State  of  Hondnrafl  includes  about  43,700 
square  miles.  t 

4.  Nicaragua  —  above  36,000  square  miles  in  area — is 
situated  to  the  south-east  of  the  last-mentioned  State,  and 
extends  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  over  more  than  half 
the  breadth  of  the  isthmus,  between  the  parallels  of  11°  and 
13°.  It  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Ni- 
caragua, and  the  course  of  the  river  San  Juan  forms  a  por- 
tion of  its  southern  frontier. 

Neither  Honduras  nor  Nicaragua  have  any  defined 
boundary  to  the  eastward,  on  which  side  they  adjoin  the 
territory  of  Mosquito.  This  latter  tract  of  country  lies 
along  the  Caribbean  Sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  San 
Juan  northward  to  Cape  Gracias  k  Dios,  and  thence  to  the 
westward  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  85°  30^  w. 

5.  Costa  Rica,  the  most  southerly  of  the  States  of  Cen- 
tral America,  extends  from  the  river  San  Juan  and  the 
shores  of  Lakd  Nicaragua  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  82°,  in- 
cluding a  tract  of  country  which  gradually  diminishes  in 
breadth  as  it  advances  to  the  south-eastward.  The  narrow- 
tract  of  the  Panama  Isthmus  lies  beyond  the  lunits  of  this 
State,  and  is  included  within  the  republic  of  New  Granada, 
in  South  America.  Costa  Rica  includes  an  area  of  21,000 
square  miles,  and  borders  upon  both  of  the  great  oceans. 

(770.)  Natural  features^  Climate,  Sfc,  —  The  natural 
features  of  this  portion  of  America  have  been  referred  to  in 
Art.  703.  It  is  well  watered,  though  few  of  the  rivers  are, 
in  their  natural  state,  capable  of  navigation.  There  are  a 
vast  number  of  springs,  many  of  which  are  thermaL 

The  climate  resembles  in  most  respects  that  of  Mexico,  a  striking 
difference  being  experienced  between  the  temperature  of  the  coasts 
and  that  of  the  elevated  interior.  Indeed,  the  distinctive  appellations 
of  cold,  temperate,  and  hot,  climates,  are  often  applied  by  the  inha- 
bitants to  districts  which  border  closelj  upon  one  another.  A  great 
quantity  of  rain  falls  during  the  wet  season,  often  accompanied  by  violent 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  rains  generally  begin  about  the  middle  of 
May,  and  continue  until  the  middle  or  end  of  October :  the  dry  seasoi^ 
then  sets  in,  and  lasts  for  seven  months,  during  which  period  no  nun  i:^ 
expected,  and  a  casual  shower  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

Tpntral  America  potoesses  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  otbcr 

"oduce  of  value,  including  iron,  lead,  and  mercury,  with  various 

other  stones.    But  the  real  wealth  of  the  country  consists 
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in  Its  vegetable  productions,  which  embrace  indigo,  sugar,  coiFee,  cotton, 
tobacco,  cocoa,  cedar,  mahogany,  with  numberless  dye-woods,  balsams, 
gums,  and  medicinal  herbs.  The  forests  are  very  extensive,  and  cover 
iarge  tracts  of  country.  The  neighbouring  seas  produce  pearls,  and 
aboand  in  tortoises  and  fish  of  various  kinds. 

(771.)  Inhabiiants,  —  Central  America  has  a  population 
of  aboat  a  million  and  a  half:  probably  fewer  than  a 
quarter  of  these  are  whites  (chiefly  Creoles,  that  is,  people 
of  European  parentage).  The  other  three-fourths  are  di« 
vided  between  Indians  and  people  of  mixed  descent,  of 
whom  the  latter — called  kzdinos,  or  mestizos, — are  the 
more  numerous.  There  are  a  few  negroes,  but  their  num- 
ber is  inconsiderable.  The  ladinos  are  fairer  in  complexion 
than  the  mixed  races  in  some  other  parts  of  America,  and 
many  of  them  are  little  distinguishable  from  the  whites. 
The  Indians  of  Guatemala  preserve  to  a  great  degree 
their  aboriginal  customs  and  language  ;  in  the  other  States 
they  speak  the  Spanish  tongue,  and  are  more  blended 
with  the  mass  of  the  people.  Guatemala  is  more  populous 
than  either  of  the  other  countries  of  Central  America^  and 
has  about  600,000  inhabitants. 

The  pursuits  of  industry  are  not  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  this  part 
of  the  American  continent.  Agriculture  is  very  imperfectly  pursued,  and 
the  only  manufactures  are  a  ^w  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  to- 
gether with  coarse  earthenware.  But  some  of  the  vegetable  produce  of 
the  country  is  exported,  and  a  variety  of  foreign  manufactured  com- 
modities are  received  in  return. 

Of  the  articles  which  furnish  the  exportable  wealth  of  Central  America, 
the  indigo  of  Salvador,  and  the  cochineal  of  Guatemala,  hold  the  prominent 
rank.  Coffee  assumes  the  next  place  on  the  list,  and  is  yearly  becoming 
of  greater  importance,  especially  that  grown  in  the  State  of  Costa  Bica. 
The  remaining  items  include  a  Uttle  sugar,  a  small  quantity  of  hides,  with 
Nicaragua  wood,  mahogany,  balsam,  and  sarsaparilla.  There  is  no 
doabt  that  sug^r,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  might  all  be  rendered  great  staples 
of  produce,  were  the  necessary  attention  bestowed  upon  their  culture. 

The  means  of  internal  conmiunication  are  wretchedly  defective  :  the 
roads  are  mere  tracks,  worn  by  the  frequent  passage  of  men  and  animals. 
N'o  species  of  wheel  carriage  can  be  used,  and  the  only  mode  of  transport 
lii  that  of  mules,  or  the  backs  of  the  Indians  for  articles  of  moderate 
i^eight. 

(7  72.)  Diviaioru,  Towns,  f^c. — ^The  five  States  of  Central  America  were 
>rigioaIly,  like  Mexico,  in  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  Crown,  and 
'urmed  Uie  kingdom  (or  Captain  Generalcy)  of  Guatemala.  But  these 
Tuvinces  succeeded,  in  1823,  in  establishing  their  independence  of  Spain, 
md  formed  themselves  into  a  federal  republic, — under  the  title  of  the 
'  United  States  of  Central  America ;"  with  a  President,  a  Senate,  and  » 
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Federal  Congress.  In  the  institntions  which  they  adopted,  all  distinc- 
tions of  colour  were  disregarded,  and  the  privileges  of  the  constitution 
thrown  open  to  all  classes.  Bat,  since  1839,  the  Union  between  the 
diHerent  members  of  the  Confederation  has  been  virtnally  dissohed, 
and  each  State  is  now  a  sovereign  republic  Guatemala  is  the  most 
important  and  flourishing,  and  has  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  tranquillity 
than  any  of  its  neighbours. 

The  State  of  GnATEHALA  is  divided  into  seven  departments :  its  capital 
is  the  city  of  New  Guatemala,  situated  on  a  high  plain,  4370  feet  aboTe 
the  sea,  and  at  a  distance  of  45  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  It  is 
a  well-built  place,  with  40,000  inhabitants. — Old  Guatemala,  whichliesin 
a  beantiful  valley  (21  miles  to  the  south-west),  was  abandoned  as  the 
capital,  owing  to  the  numerous  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  br 
which  it  had  suffered,  but  has  still  a  population  of  9000.  Upon  either 
side  of  the  valley  are  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Fnego  and  Agua^  the  latter 
deriving  its  name  from  the  water  which  it  emits  during  periods  of  erup- 
tion.— The  ports  of  Istapa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  San  Tmns 
(or  St.  Thomas),  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  upon  the  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  are  the  chief  outlets  for  the  foreign  trade  of  the  republic. 
The  Gulf  of  Honduras  is  connected  by  the  river  Dulce  with  the  Gulf  of 
Dulce,  a  navigable  fresh-water  inlet. 

(773.)  The  Republic  of  Salvador  is  divided  into  four  departments. 
The  city  of  San  Salvador,  its  capital,  was  for  a  time  the  seat  of  general 
government  for  the  Federal  Union.  It  lies  at  a  distance  of  22  miles  from 
the  coast,  and  contains  20,000  inhabitants. 

Salvador  possesses  three  ports — those  of  Acajutla  (near  the  western 
limit  of  its  coast),  Lihertad,  and  La  Union,  the  last  named  of  which  lies 
on  the  Gulf  of  Conchagua.  The  tract  of  coast  which  lies  between  Aca- 
jutla and  Libertad  is  remarkable  as  the  only  district  which  furnishes  the 
so-called  **  haUam  of  Peru**  It  is  inhabited  by  a  few  Indian  families,  ^bo 
extract  the  balsam  by  making  an  incision  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  is 
abundant  here,  though  not  found  anywhere  else. 

(774.)  Honduras  is  the  principal  mining  district  of  Central  America, 
but  the  produce  of  the  workings  is  now  of  trifling  amount,  and  the  whulc 
territory  is  but  thinly  inhabited. 

Honduras  contains  seven  departments  :  its  two  most  important  to^? 
are  Truxilh  and  Omoa,  both  of  them  sea-ports  on  the  coast  of  the  GuI: 
of  Honduras.     Omoa  is  considered  one  of  the  hottest  places  in  America. 

(775.)  The  State  of  Nicaraoxta  is  advantageously  circumstanced  both 
for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  andconunerce,  and  derives  importance  from 
its  intermediate  position  between  the  two  great  oceans.  It  contains  a 
population  of  235,000,  who  are  chiefly  located  along  the  line  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  in  the  country  which  lies  adjacent  to  the  large  lakes  of  Nicara- 
gua and  Managua. 

Tlie  city  of  Leon,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  territory  (at  a  dist.'Uice 
of  ten  miles  inland),  is  the  capital  of  the  republic  :  but  it  has  suffeiea 
greatly  during  the  political  troubles  of  the  l&at  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  tir,d 
has  declined  from  the  importance  which  it  once  possessed.  The  port  ot 
Bealejo^  on  the  Pacific  coast,  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  to  th.^ 
north-west,  commands  some  trade. 

^■-anada,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Central  America,  b*es  near  the 
^re  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  carries- on  some,  trade  by  means  oi 
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that  lake  and  the  river  San  Jaan :  it  has  10,000  inhabitants.    Managua^ 
on  the  lake  of  that  name,  is  peopled  chiefly  by  Indians. 

The  town  of  Ntcaragua  stands  about  four  miles  distant  from  the 
-western  shore  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  on  the  narrow  isthmus  which  inter- 
venes between  that  body  of  water  and  the  Pacific.  Lake  Nicaragua 
receives  the  drainage  of  an  extensive  tract  of  country.  Near  the  shores, 
to  a  distance  of  100  yards  from  the  beach,  it  has  in  general  a  depth  of 
two  fathoms ;  in  other  parts,  the  soundings  vary  between  five  and  fifteen 
fathoms.  It  contains  numerous  islands.  The  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  is  twelve  miles  s.  by  w.  of  the  town  of 
Nicaragna,  and  about  the  same  distance  (in  a  straight  line)  from  the 
nearest  point  of  Lake  Nicaragua. 

(776.)  Costa  Rica  contains  few  towns,  and  is  thinly  inhabited,  except 
in  one  particular  district,  towards  its  northern  limits.  The  capital  of 
this  State  is  the  city  of  San  Joslf  which  lies  about  midway  between  its 
opposite  coasts.  Further  to  the  eastward  is  the  city  of  Cariago:  in  its 
neighhonrhood  is  a  volcanic  mountain,  of  the  same  name,  from  the  sum- 
mit of  which  both  oceans  can  be  dibtinctly  seen. 

The  two  chief  ports  of  Costa  Rica  are  Punta  Arenas  (upon  the  Gulf 
of  Nicoya,  on  the  Pacific)  and  Matina,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  prin- 
cipal produce  of  the  State  is  coffee,  the  culture  of  which  has  of  late 
years  heen  pursued  with  great  success. 

(777.)  ^e  Mosquito  Tsrritort  adjoins  the  state  of  Costa  Rica  on 
the  south,  and  the  republics  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  on  the  west. 
It  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  negroes  and  sambos  (that  is, 
half-castes  between  the  Indian  and  Negro  races),  together  with  some 
tribes  of  pure  Indian  blood.  The  latter  dwell  towards  the  interior — the 
former  chiefly  among  the  swamps  and  forests  that  line  the  coast. 

The  Mosquito  Indians  profess  to  regard  their  country  as  forming  an 
independent  state,  under  the  protection  of  the  English  government. 
Their  ancestors,  it  is  true,  were  never  subdued  by  the  former  Spanish 
rulers  of  Central  America,  but  the  claim  to  rank  as  an  independent 
nation  on  the  part  of  a  handful  of  half-naked  savages  (for  such  the  in« 
habitants  of  the  Mosquito  territory  really  are), —  whose  nominal  king, 
moreover,  is  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  white  residents — is  more 
than  questionable.  The  whole  tract  of  coast  has  been  recently  declared 
annexed  to  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  which  it  immediately  adjoins. 

Inixnense  quantities  of  fine  timber  are  found  at  various  places  along 
the  JV^osquito  coast,  and  sarsaparilla  is  abundant.  A  great  deal  of  tor- 
toise-shell of  the  best  quality  is  obtained  on  the  shores.  The  port 
Qf  San  Juan  de  NicaragucL,  or  Grey  Town  (situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  San  Juan),  is  the  principal  settlement  in  this  territory,  and  is  in- 
habited by  people  of  various  nations,  under  the  protection  of  their  re- 
spective consuls.  Grey  Town  has  become  of  late  an  important  seat  of 
trade  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population.  Bluefieidsy  on  the  coast 
to  the  northward,  a  poor  coUection  of  huts,  has  been  regarded  as  the 
capital  of  the  so-called  Mosquitian  sovereignty. 

One  of  the  most  frequented  lines  of  route  hitherto  established  be- 
tween the  opposite  shores  of  the  American  continent  proceeds  by 
way  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  (or  Grey  Town),  the  river  San  Juan, 
Xiake  29^icaragua,  and  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur,  on  the   Pacific 
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The  river  Sob  Joan  and  Lake  Nicaragua  are  navigated  by  steamers ; 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  roate  is  overiand. 

(778.)  The  colony  of  British  Honduras,  or  Belize,  embraces  the 
most  north-easterly  portion  of  the  coast  of  Central  America.  Upon 
the  north  and  north-west  it  is  bounded  by  the  proyince  of  Tacatan, 
on  the  south-west  and  south  by  Guatemala,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Golf 
of  Honduras.  Its  inland  limits  are  undetermined,  but  it  probably 
includes  an  area  of  not  less  than  14,000  square  miles. 

The  coast  of  Honduras  is  in  many  parts  low  and  swampy,  but  the  in- 
terior b  hilly.  The  principal  river  is  the  Belize,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
is  a  town  of  the  same  name,  the  capital  of  the  province.  The  climate  is 
unhealthy  during  the  wet  season  (between  the  months  of  June  and  Sep- 
tember), when  the  usual  fevers  of  tropical  countries  prevalL  The  greater 
portion  of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests,  among  which  numerous 
wild  animals  are  found. 

British  Honduras  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  negroes. 
Their  principal  employment  is  in  connection  with  the  forests;,  which  sop- 
ply  abundance  of  mahogany  and  other  timber.  The  greater  part  of  the 
trade  is  carried  on  through  a  few  extensive  establishments  at  the  town  of 
Belize^  in  the  senrice  of  whom  the  mahogany-cutters  are  employed. 

The  exports  of  British  Honduras  comprise  mahogany,  logwood,  rose- 
wood, hides,  tortoise-shell,  fustic,  cochmeal,  indigo,  sarsaparilla,  and 
cocoa-nuts.  But  most  of  these  articles  are  only  in  small  quantities. 
Some  British  manufactures  are  imported. 

This  territory  forms  a  dependency  of  Jamaica,  and  is  gOTemed  by  a 
superintendent.    It  is  also  induded  in  the  diocese  of  Jamaica. 

(779.)  The  islands  of  Buatan,  Bonaca,  Utila,  and  a  few  others  of 
smaller  size,  situated  in  the  gulf  of  Honduras,  to  &e  eastward  of  Belize, 
were  formed  into  a  British  colony  in  1852,  under  the  title  of  the  Bax 
Islands.  Buatan,  the  largest  of  the  number,  measures  upwards  of  30 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  tluree  or  four  miles.  These 
islands  are  attached  to  the  government  of  Jamaica. 


SECTION  V. — THE  WEST  INDIES. 

(780.)  The  islands  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago  in- 
clude three  principal  divisions — the  Greater  Antilles,  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  and  the  Bahama  Islands  (Art.  714).  The 
whole  of  the  two  former  divisions,  and  a  portion  of  the  latter, 
are  situated  between  the  tenth  degree  of  north  l»titiide  and 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  so  that  they  He  principally  in  the  north- 
em  half  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 

The  total  area  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  is  probaUy  not 
less  than  95,000  square  miles.  The  Greater  Antilles  in- 
clude upwards  of  80,000  square  miles,  a  sur&ce  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

(781.)  Natural  Features^  Climate^  ^c— Nearly  all  the 
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islands  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles  are  mountainous, 
and  thej  exhibit  great  diversities  of  surface.  In  Cuba  and 
Hajti,  the  highest  elevations  exceed  8000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  some  of  the  hills  in  Jamaica  are  of  nearly  equal  al- 
titude. Many  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  rise  to  elevations  of 
between  four  and  five  thousand  feet,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
exhibit  signs  of  volcanic  action  —  several,  indeed,  contain- 
ing active  volcanoes.  The  Bahama  Islands  are  for  the  most 
part  low. 

The  eastern  shores  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  are  open  to  the  influence  of 
the  trade- wind,  as  well  as  to  the  equatorial  currents  of  the  Atlantic  ;  on 
this  side  they  are  generally  rugged  and  abrupt,  rising  with  a  steep  ascent 
from  the  sea.  The  refreshing  influence  of  the  trade-wind  causes  the 
vegetation  to  be  more  vigorous  here  than  on  the  opposite,  or  western, 
side  of  the  chain,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  felt  with  greater  intensity. 
The  coasts  of  nearly  all  the  smaller  islands  are  high  and  rocky,  and  they 
are  indented  by  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  many  of  which  aflbrd  excel- 
lent  anchorage  for  vessels. 

The  climate  of  the  West  Indies  is  strictly  tropical,  but  the  influence 
of  the  surrounding  seas  moderates  the  otherwise  intense  heats  of  the  torrid 
zone.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  larger  islands  is  perhaps 
about  78^,  and  that  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  about  2^  higher.  In  the  moun- 
tainoas  districts  of  Cuba  slight  frosts  occasionally  occur  in  winter,  but  no 
snoTV  is  ever  known  to  fall.  At  Havanna  the  hottest  months  average 
about  81^^  and  the  coldest  are  a  little  above  71^.  Kingston  (in 
Jamaica)  has  a  rather  higher  average  throughout  the  year,  and  in  sevenl 
of  the  smaller  islands  the  heat  of  summer  is  more  considerable. 

The  only  alternation  of  seasons  known  in  the  West  Indies  is  that  from 
drought  to  moisture.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  all  the  islands 
is  considerable  (Art.  715),  and  in  most  parts  of  the  Archipelago 
there  are  two  wet  and  two  dry  seasons. 

Along  the  southern  coasts  of  Porto  Rico,  Hayti,  and  Jamaica,  the 
rains  commence  in  the  middle  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
last  until  the  end  of  November — with  the  interruption  of  a  short  dry 
season,  of  about  six  weeks'  duration.     This  period  of  dry  weather  occurs 
in    the  months  of  June  and  July  in  the  two  former  islands,  but  in  Ja- 
maica not  until  August  and  September.    In  the  last-mentioned  islands 
the  rains  are  generally  very  violent  during  June  and  July,  and  descend 
in  torrents  for  two  or  three  hours  every  day — frequently  accompanied 
l^Y  thunder-storms.     The  long  dry  season  begins  in  November  and  lasts 
until  April,  during  all  which  time  the  sky  is  clear  and  cloudless,  and 
neither  rains  nor  storms  occur.    Upon  the  northern  side  of  these  islands 
the   succession  of  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons  is  less  distinctly  marked, 
and.  in  Cuba  the  rain  is  more  distributed  throughout  the  year  ;  though 
the  period  between  July  and  September,  when  it  descends  in  violent 
torrents,  is  that  in  which  the  greater  quantity  occurs. 

Xn  the  licsser  Antilles  the  long  dry  season  commences  about  the  end 
of  iQ'ovember,  or  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  month,  and  continues  til) 
rhe  end   of  March  :  during  this  period  only  a  few  slight  showers  f 
M'liile  the  sky  is  cloudless,  and  the  air  calm  and  transparent,  for  ^ 
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and  even  months,  in  succession.  Then  follows  a  short  rainy  season,  of 
ahntit  six  or  seven  weeks*  dnration  (from  the  beginning  of  Apnl  to  the 
middle  of  May),  daring  which  time  showers  fall  nearly  every  day.  This 
sliort  rainy  season  is  separated  from  the  great  rains  by  a  dry  and  hot 
season,  which  continues  through  the  month  of  June.  The  great  raios 
commence  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  are  ushered  in  by  violent  gusts 
of  wind,  accompanied  by  terrific  thunder-storms,  with  "vivid  and  con- 
tinual flashes  of  lightning.  The  rains  now  descend  in  torrents,  but  the; 
rarely  last  for  many  hours  without  intermission,  several  showers  gene- 
rally occurring  in  the  course  of  each  day.  In  August  their  violence  begins 
to  diminish,  but  they  do  not  become  gentle  before  the  month  of  October, 
M'ith  the  close  of  which  they  altogether  cease. 

All  the  Lesser  Antilles  (excepting  the  two  most  southern,  Trinidad 
nnd  Tubago)  are  within  the  range  of  the  hurricanes,  which  sometimes 
rage  with  terrific  violence.  Hurricanes  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  larger  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  rarely  occasion  any  con- 
siderable damage. 

The  climate  of  the  West  Indies  is  generally  healthy  between  the 
months  of  November  and  June  ;  but  during  the  great  r^ns  various 
diseases,  and  especially  fevers,  are  of  frequent  prevalence.  Earthquakes 
are  of  not  un frequent  occurrence,  though  much  less  destructive  in  their 
effects  here  than  on  the  continent  of  South  America. 

The  smaller  islands  of  the  West  Indies  contain  no  minerals  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  repay  the  labour  of  working  ;  but  Cuba  and  Hayti  possess 
both  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  several  of  the  more  useful  melius. 
Copper  is  particularly  abundant  in  Cuba,  and  is  worked  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  coal  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Havanna.  Alum 
and  copperas  occur  in  the  same  island,  as  well  as  many  other  minerui 
substances. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  these  islands  are  rich  and  abondact. 
Among  the  principal  articles  which  they  supply  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world  are  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  pimento  ;  others  of  less  importance 
are  indigo,  ginger,  amotto,  aloes,  sassafras,  and  the  castor<oil  tree.  The 
most  common  fruits  are  the  pine-apple,  the  cocoa-nut,  the  pomegranate, 
the  cabbage-tree,  the  cashew,  the  mango,  guava,  shaddock,  papaw,  for- 
bidden fruit,  orange,  lemon,  bread-fruit,  and  the  banana.  The  planta- 
tions of  the  banana  and  plantain  are  extensive  in  most  of  the  islands ; 
those  of  cocoa  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

In  the  Greater  Antilles,  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  extensive 
forests,  which  supply  large  quantities  of  mahogany  and  other  valuable 
timber. 

The  grains  of  England  are  not  generally  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies, 
Indian  corn,  or  maize,  is  universally  grown,  and  yields  abundant  crops : 
rice  is  only  raised  to  any  extent  in  the  island  of  Trinidad.  Many  nuin- 
tious  fruits  are  cultivated  under  the  name  of  ground -provisions,  as  the 
yam,  manioc  (or  cassava),  sweet  potato,  and  others. 

The  cattle  in  these  islands  are  generally  of  small  size.  Only  a  fe^r 
of  them  contain  sheep  and  goats,  and  but  a  small  number  of  horses  and 
mules  are  reared.  Hogs  are  more  abundant  than  any  other  domestic 
animals.  There  are  not  many  wild  animals,  excepting  hogs,  monkoy-N 
and  a  few  creatures  of  smaller  size.  The  cayman  is  common,  as  well  as 
various  lizards  and  snakes :  fish  anc'  turtle  are  abundant  j  and  parrous 
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flamingos,  and  humming-birds,  are  common.     Insect-life  is  also  particu- 
larly abundant  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  tropical  America  (Art.  718). 

(782.)  Inhabitants. — The  total  population  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands  is  about  2,700,000.  Two-thirds  of  these  are 
negroes ;  the  remainder  consists  almost  entirely  of  whites 
and  nxulattoes  (or  people  of  mixed  European  and  negro 
blood).  The  native  Indian  race,  by  whom  the  islands  were 
occupied  prior  to  their  discovery  by  Europeans,  have  been 
altogether  exterminated,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fami- 
lies scattered  in  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  islands.  In  Cuba 
and  Forto  Rico  the  white  population  bears  a  larger  propor- 
tion to  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  than  in  any  of  the 
other  islands. 

"With  the  exception  of  Hayti,  aU  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  are  in 
the  })ossession  of  European  nations,  and  the  white  population  of  each 
consists  principally  of  settlers  from  the  country  to  which  it  belongs. 
Thus  the  white  population  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  is  entirely  of 
Spanish  descent,  and  that  of  Jamaica  of  English  origin.  The  descend- 
ants of  white  parents  (of  whatever  nation)  bom  in  the  West  Indies  are 
distinguished  as  Creoles,  —  this  term  being  properly  applied  in  those 
cases  only  in  which  both  parents  are  of  European  origin.  Those  born  of 
mixed  parentage  are  called  mulattoes,  or  (in  Cuba)  pardos. 

In  all  the  British  West  Indies  the  Negroes  have  been,  since  1S34,  in 
the  position  of  free  labourers.  In  most  of  the  other  islands  (excepting 
Hayti)  the  black  population  consists  chiefly  of  slaves.  In  Cuba  the 
slave-trade  is  still  carried  on,  and  negroes  are  annually  imported  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  staple  productions  of  the  West  Indies  are  sugar,  rum,  molasses 
(or  treacle),  aud  coffee  ;  besides  cocoa,  tobacco,  cotton,  spices,  and 
many  other  tropical  plants  and  fruits.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  en- 
tirely performed  by  the  negro  portion  of  the  population  ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
any  other  race  found  capable  of  sustaining  the  severe  fatigue  of  agri- 
cultural labour  under  the  intense  heat  of  a  tropical  sun.  In  the 
British  West  Indies,  the  amount  of  sugar  and  other  articles  produced  for 
export  is  much  less  now  than  it  was  formerly,  previous  to  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves. 

(783.)  DivisionSj  Towns,  ^c. — The  Spanish  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies  are  the  Islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  with  a  few  small  depen- 
dencies of  the  former. 

Odi^a  is  the  largest  island  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  distinguished  as 
the  **  Queen  of  the  Antilles."  From  east  to  west  it  measures  750  miles, 
and  has  an  average  breadth  of  between  60  and  70  miles:  its  area  is 
aboat  43,000  English  square  miles. 

The  coast  of  Cuba  is  for  the  most  part  thickly  beset  with  rocks,  coral 
reei^  and  small  islets,  and  only  a  third  part  of  its  extent  is  accessible  to 
vessels;  but  within  this  portion  there  are  several  excellent  harbours.  A 
chain  of  mountains  stretches  through  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  in 
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the  eastern  part — whore  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Sierra  Maestra 
—  attains  a  height  of  nearly  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the 
base  of  these  mountains  the  countiy  opens  out  into  extensive  plains 
and  savannahs,  must  of  which  are  wdl  watered  and  covered  with  luxu- 
riant vegetation. 

Cuba  had  in  1841  a  population  a  little  exceeding  one  million,  nearly 
half  of  them  slaves.  Sugar  is  bj  far  the  most  important  object  of  calti- 
vation  in  the  island,  and  next  to  it  tobacco  and  coffee.  But  the  qn&n- 
titles  of  tobacco  and  coffee  exported  of  late  years  have  declined  in 
amount,  while  that  of  sugar  is  increasing.  The  coffee  plantations  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  north  side  of  the  island.  The  best  tobacco  is 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Havanna.  Small  quantities  of  cotton, 
cocoa,  and  indigo,  are  grown.  Rice  is  produced  in  some  districts, 
but  maize  is  the  grain  most  extensively  raised.  Less  tbiui  a  third 
part  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation. 

The  only  manufactures  of  Cuba  are  the  making  of  sngar,  molasses, 
ond  cigars  ;  together  with  bleaching  wax,  and  the  preparation  of  coffee. 
The  commerce  of  the  island  is  considerable,  and  is  carried  on  with 
Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries  (including  Spain),  as  well 
as  with  the  United  States  The  exports  are  sugar,  molasses,  coffee, 
tobacco,  honey,  wax,  rum,  hides  ;  mahogany,  cedar,  fustic,  and  other 
woods;  and  copper  ore.  The  imports  are  grain  and  floor  (the  quantitj 
of  com  grown  on  the  island  being  insufiScient  for  its  consumptioQ), 
salt  meats  and  fish,  brandy,  wines,  and  manufactured  cotton  and 
other  goods — the  latter  chiefly  from  Britain.  The  two  principal  ports 
arc  Havanna  and  Matansas. 

Havantuiy  the  capital  of  Cuba,  and  the  largest  city  in  the  West  Indies, 
is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  beside  an  exteasire 
bay,  which  forms  a  safe  and  excellent  harbour.  It  has  a  population 
little  short  of  200,000,  the  upper  classes  of  whom  are  distinguished  for 
the  liveliness  and  gaiety  of  their  manners.  Guabanagoa^  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  bay,  has  10,000  inhabitants. 

Matanztu  (45,000  inhabitants),  further  to  the  eastward,  2s,  next  to 
Havanna,  the  most  commercial  town  in  Cuba.  Puerto  Principe,  an  in- 
land town  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  island,  has  30,000  inhabitants,  and 
Santo  Espiritu  (also  in  the  interior),  11,000.  Among  the  other  prin- 
cipal seaports  are  NueviUu^  on  the  north  coast ;  with  Santiago  de  Cuba 
(26,000  inhabitants),  ManzatuBa,  and  Trinidad,  upon  the  soath  side  of 
the  island. 

Numerous  railways  have  been  constructed  in  Cuba  of  late  years,  bj 
means  of  which  the  capital  is  connected  with  the  principal  agricultural 
and  commercial  districts.  Steam-vessels  ply  between  Havanna  and 
other  parts  of  the  coast. 

Cuba  is  under  the  government  of  a  Captain-Greneral,  appointed  bv 
the  Spanish  Crown.  This  islimd  has  belonged  to  Spain  ever  since  the 
year  1511,  when  the  first  European  settlement  was  made  upon  its  shores 

(784.)  FoBTO  Rioo  is  situated  considerably  to  the  eastward  of  Cabs, 
the  large  island  of  Hayti  intervening  between  them.  Forto  Bico  mea- 
sures ninety  miles  in  length  by  about  forty  miles  in  breadth,  and  has  an 
area  of  2970  square  miles.  The  interior  forms  a  broad  mountain-mass, 
with  an  average  height  of  1 500  feet  Between  the  hills  there  are  watend 
and  well-wooded  vdleys,  and  idlnvial  plains,  the  soil  of  which  is  voy 
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fertile.    The  higher  parts  of  the  island  are  adapted  to  tJie  cultiTatioD  of 
European  grains,  and  the  climate  is  generally  healthy. 

The  population  of  Porto  Rico  is  about  500,000,  more  than  half  of 
^v'bom  are  whites,  and  a  considerable  proportion  free  people  of  colour ; 
not  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  total  number  are  slares.  The  principal 
productions  of  the  island  are  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  rarny  and  tobacco  ; 
these  are  exported,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  cotton,  and  hides 
and  cattle.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  mother  countiy  and  the 
United  States. 

The  capital  of  the  island  is  San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico,  a  town  with 
30,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  north  coast.  Porto  Rico  has  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  Spain  since  its  disoorery  by  Columbus,  in 
1493. 

(785.)  The  isUmd  of  Hatti,  or  St.  Domikgo,  measures  nearly  400 
miles  in  its  greatest  length,  wi^  an  ayerage  width  of  rather  more  than 
lOO  miles  in  its  broader  portion ;  but  the  western  extremity  of  the  is- 
land forms  a  long  and  narrow  peninsula.  The  area  of  this  island  is  about 
3O,OO0  square  n^es. 

In  the  interior  of  Hayti  is  a  highland  tract,  called  the  Mountains  of 

Cibao,  whence  sereral  ranges  diverge,  and  stretch  to  the  extremities  of 

the  island,  terminating  upon  the  coast  in  bold  headlands.    Between 

the    ranges  there  are  ejctensire  and  beautiful  plains,  watered  by  fine 

rivers,   and  exuberantly  fertile.     Many  of  the  rivers  are  navigable 

by  boats  through  great  part  of  their  courses,  and  the  shores,  which 

are  generally  high  and  rocky,  contain  numerous  good  harbours.    The 

greater  part  of  the  island  is  covered  with  dense  forests  of  mahogany, 

iron-wood,  log-wood,  cedar,  and  other  trees  ;  and  nearly  all  the  finest 

productions  of  this  part  of  the  globe  are  indigenous  to  the  soil    The 

mineral  productions  are  valuable,  but  are  not  worked.    A  hill  composed 

of  magnetic  ironstone  (known  as  **  the  Loadstone  Mountain  ")  rises,  at 

some  distance  in  the  interior,  above  the  banks  of  the  river  Ynna,  wMch 

flows  into  the  Bay  of  Samana,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island. 

The  population  of  Hayti  is  between  600,000  and  700,000 ;  nearly 
the  "vrhole  are  either  negroes  of  pure  blood,  or  else  mulattoes,  the 
whites  not  amounting  to  more  than  a  few  hundreds.  The  people  in  the 
western  i>art  of  the  island  speak  a  corrupted  dialect  of  the  French, 
intermixed  with  various  negro  languages*  and  those  in  the  eastern  half 
use  a  similarly  corrupted  dialect  of  the  Spanish  tongue. 

Xbe  exportable  productions  of  Hayti  are  limited  to  mahogany  and 
a  fe'wr  other  woods,  with  hides,  dried  beef,  coffee,  and  a  sinall  quan- 
tity of  cotton.  The  trade  of  the  island  was  formerly  very  consider^ 
able.  And  its  productiveness  in  sugar  and  other  tropical  staples  equal  to 
that  of  any  port  of  the  West  Indies.  But  since  the  commencement  of 
the  i^^esent  century  (at  which  time  Hayti  first  became  independent),  the 
Bxmooxkt  of  produce  has  immensely  fallen  off,  and  its  conunerce  has  de- 
clined in  proportion.  At  present,  the  principal  foreign  trade  is  with 
{^reskt  Hritain,  France,  the  United  States,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
whence  manufactured  fabrics,  wines,  brandy,  and  various  articles 
of  consumption,  are  imported.  There  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of 
g^QQ^gling  carried  on  between  Hayti  and  Jamaica.  The  principal  r 
af  trade  are  Fort  an  Prince,  Cape  Haytien,  Samana,  Cayes,  Jacq' 
and  Gonaives. 
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Port  au  Prince^  the  capital  of  the  Empire  of  Havti,  and  the  principal 
town  on  the  island,  is  situated  on  the  w.  coast,  at  we  head  of  a  fine  bay, 
and  has  30,000  inhabitants.  The  port  of  Gonaives  is  also  on  the  w.  coast, 
farther  to  the  northward.  Cape  Haytiem,  a  large  and  well-bailt  town 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  has  10,000  inhabitants.  CayeSf  a  small 
town  on  the  b.  w.  coast,  was  formerly  more  considerable,  bat  has  now 
only  3000  inhabitants.  St  Dammgo  (10,000  inhabitants),  on  the  s.  e. 
coast,  is  the  oldest  existing  European  settlement  in  the  New  World, 
having  been  founded  in  1502. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  possession  of  Hayti  was  di- 
vided between  France  and  Spain,  the  former  owning  the  western,  and  the 
latter  the  eastern,  half  of  the  island.  Bat  the  great  outbreak  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  in  1789,  was  followed  by  violent  political  disturbances,  which 
resulted  in  the  negroes  revolting  from  the  authority  of  their  white  masters, 
and  declaring  the  independence  of  the  island.  Since  then  Hayti  has 
formed  an  independent  state,  nominally  under  a  republican  fonn  oi 
government,  but  in  reality  constituting  a  military  despotism,  and  has  been 
2ie  frequent  scene  of  the  most  frightful  anarchy  and  bloodshed.  At  the 
present  time  the  island  constitutes  two  distinct  states,  the  eastern  or 
former  Spanish  portion  bearing  the  title  of  the  Dominican  Bepablic  (of 
which  the  town  of  St.  Domingo  is  the  capital);  and  the  western  forming 
the  Empire  of  Hayti  The  town  of  Samana,  on  the  k.  b.  coast,  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  Dominican  republic,  has  recently  been  occnpied 
by  France  as  a  naval  station. 

(786.)  The  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  embrace 
the  large  island  of  Jamaica^  with  the  greater  number  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  and  the  entire  archipelago  of  the  Bahamas. 

Jamaica  lies  to  the  southward  of  Cuba.  From  east  to  west  it  mea- 
sures nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  with  an  avenge  breadth  of  be- 
tween thir^  and  forty  miles,  and  has  an  area  of  about  4300  square 
miles — or  four-fifths  of  that  of  the  county  of  York. 

A  chain  of  mountains  runs  through  the  centre  of  Jamaica  from  west 
to  east ;  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  they  are  called  the  Blue  Moon- 
tains,  the  highest  summits  of  which  exceed  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
valleys  which  intersect  them  are  generally  narrow  :  but  an  extensive 
open  tract,  called  the  Plain  of  Liguanea,  extends  along  the  sooth  coast 
The  whole  island  is  well  watered  :  the  rivers  are  not  in  general  of  su^- 
cient  depth  to  admit  of  their  being  navigated,  but  one  of  them — the  Black 
Biver,  which  enters  the  sea  upon  the  south-west  coast — is  asc^ded  by 
canoes  and  flat-bottomed  boats  to  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 

The  coasts  of  Jamaica  contain  numerous  safe  and  excellent  barboors, 
and  there  are  as  many  as  thirty  ports  which  are  capable  of  afibrdicg 
shelter  to  vessels.  In  the  valleys  and  level  tracts  the  soil  is  genemllv 
fertile,  and  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane  and  other  tropical 
plants.  The  climate  was  formerly  accounted  unhealthy  to  Europeans : 
but  the  yellow  fever  is  now  much  less  prevalent  than  in  former  yeai^ 
and,  with  the  exercise  of  temperate  habits,  the  air  of  Jamaica  is  ^ 
found  to  be  more  prejudicial  to  health  than  that  of  any  other  portioQ  ot 
the  torrid  zone.  Among  Europeans  as  well  as  Negroes,  many  in<ii^' 
duals  remain  to  an  advanced  period  of  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  VfsdifX 
heaUh.  • 
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The  popnUtion  of  Jamaica  amounts  to  nearljr  400,000,  more  than 
three-fourths  of  whom  are  negroes,  and  the  remainder  principally  ma 
lattoes — the  whites  being  less  than  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  whole 
number.  The  principal  productions  of  the  island  are  sugar,  rum, 
molasses,  coffee,  and  pimento  (or  allspice) ;  with  smaller  quantities 
of  cocoa,  cotton,  ginger,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  logwood.  The  imports 
are  chiefly  British  manufactures,  some  of  which  are  re-exported 
to  Cuba  and  the  countries  of  the  neighbouring  continent, — the 
island  serring  as  a  general  dep6t  for  the  British  trade  in  this  part  of  the 
globe. 

Jamaica  is  divided  into  three  counties  —  those  of  Surrey  (in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island),  Middlesex  (in  the  middle),  and  Cornwall 
(in  the  west).  The  largest  place  on  the  island  is  Kingston^  which 
stands  on  a  fine  harbour  upon  the  south  coast,  and  carries  on  the 
greater  part  of  the  trade ;  it  has  30,000  inhabitants.  Upon  a  tongue  of 
land  at  the  entrance  of  Kingston  harbour  are  the  remains  of  Port 
Royal,  formerly  a  splendid  town,  but  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  earth- 
quakes. Spanish  Toum  (or  Santiago  de  la  Vega),  situated  in  a  fine 
valley  to  the  west  of  Kingston,  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  has  5000 
inhabitants. 

The  other  towns  in  Jamaica  are  of  small  size,  but  several  of  them 
carry  on  considerable  trade :  among  the  principal  are  Port  Morant, 
and  Savannah-la-Mar,  upon  the  south  coast ;  and  Port  Antouio,  Annotto, 
Falmouth,  Montego  Bay,  and  Lucea,  upon  the  north  shores  of  the  island. 
To  the  north-westward  of  Jamaica  are  the  three  small  islands  of  Grand 
Cayman,  Little  Cayman,  and  Cayman  Brack;  the  first  mentioned  is 
covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  is  the  only  one  that  is  inhabited.  The 
people  upon  it  are  chiefly  engaged  in  catching  turtle.  These  islands 
belong  to  Britain,  and  are  dependencies  of  Jamaica. 

Jamaica  is  under  the  administration  of  a  Governor  and  Council, 
appointed  by  the  British  Crown,  with  a  House  of  Assembly,  elected  by 
qualified  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  This  island  was  origiuidly  colonised 
by  the  Spaniards,  in  1503,  and  remained  subject  to  the  Spanish  Crown 
until  1605,  in  which  year  it  was  taken  by  an  English  fleet  Since  that 
period  it  has  constituted  a  British  possession ;  but  its  commercial  impor^ 
tance  is  now  considerably  less  than  in  former  years,  and  its  plantations 
have  undergone  an  inmiense  depreciation  in  value. 

(787.)  The  smaller  islands  in  the  West  Indies  which  belong  to  Britain 
are  (beginning  with  those  nearest  to  the  South  American  mainland)  — 
Trinid^,  Tobago,  Barbadoes,  Grenada,  St  Vincent,  St  Lucia,  Dominica, 
Antigua,  Barbuda,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St  Christopher,  three  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  archipelago  of  the  Bahamas. 

In  most  of  the  above  islands  the  ruling  power  is  delegated  to  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  Council,  assisted  by  a  House  of  Assembly,  or 
local  parliament  But  Trinidad  and  St  Lucia  are  each  governed  by  the 
direct  authority  of  the  Crown,  without  the  intervention  of  any  local  legis- 
lature. These  two  islands,  as  well  as  Tobago,  Grenada,  and  St  Vincent, 
are  subject  to  the  general  authority  of  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  who  is 
Goremor-General  of  the  Windward  Islands,  as  the  islands  that  extend 
from  Trinidad  to  Dominica  are  commonly  termed. 

(788.)  Tbinidad  is  the  most  considerable  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  an^ 
has  an  area  of  2020  square  miles.  It  is  separated  from  the  coast  of  Vr 
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snela  by  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  a  large,  and  generally  shallow  gulf  which 
receires  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Orinoca  The  Gulf  of  Paria  cominn- 
nicates  with  the  sea  bj  two  straits,  which  are  called  respectivelj  the 
Dragon's  Mouth  and  the  Serpent's  Mouth :  the  former  of  these 
lies  between  the  north-west  point  of  Trinidad  and  the  mamland; 
the  latter  adjoins  the  south-west  point  of  the  island. 

Three  chains  of  hills  extend  across  Trinidad  from  east  to  west,  but 
the  interior  of  the  island  is  for  the  most  part  level.  Near  its  south- 
western extremity  is  the  so-called  Pitch  Lake,  which  is  really  an  ex- 
tensive plain  covered  with  bitumen.  This  substance  is  also  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  island,  and  has  been  largely  exported  of  late  years. 
Tliere  are  some  mud  volcanoes  in  the  same  region. 

Trinidad  produces  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  coffee,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cocoa,  besides  some  cotton  and  ginger.  The  population  is 
up^'ards  of  60,000  ;  the  few  whites  are  mostly  of  Spanish  descent  The 
capital  of  the  island  is  Port  of  Spain  (12,000  inhabitants),  on  the 
western  coast.  Naparima  is  on  the  same  coast,  further  to  the  south- 
ward. Macaripe^  on  the  north  coast,  has  a  good  harbour.  Trinidad 
formerly  belonged  to  Spain,  but  has  been  in  the  possessioii  of  Britain 
since  1797. 

(789.)  Tobago  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Trinidad,  and  has  an  area 
of  187  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  13,200,  only  300  of  whom  :uii 
whites.  The  island  consists  of  a  mass  of  rocks,  which  rise  steeply  from 
the  sea  at  its  north-eastern  extremity,  and  thence  descend  with  a  gradual 
slope  to  the  south-westward. 

The  chief  productions  of  Tobago  are  sugar,  molasses,  and  mm.  The 
capital  of  the  island  is  Scarborough,  a  small  town  on  its  south-eastern 
shore.  There  are  fine  bays  on  several  parts  of  the  coast.  Tobago  has 
been  alternately  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  Dutch,  Spaniards 
and  French,  but  has  finally  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
since  1793. 

(790.)  Barbadoes  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  general  range  of  the 
Antilles.  It  has  an  area  of  166  square  miles,  and  is  better  cultivated  and 
more  populous  than  any  other  island  in  the  West  Indies, — forming,  nest 
to  Jamaica,  the  most  valuable  of  the  British  possessions  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

Barbadoes  is  nearly  encircled  by  coral  reefs ;  the  highest  p<»nt  on  the 
island  is  only  1145  feet  above  the  sea,  but  the  surface  is,  nevertheless, 
diversified  and  picturesque.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  almost  the  wbok 
of  the  island  is  under  cultivation.  Barbadoes  does  not  possess  ant- 
metals,  but  coal  is  found,  and  petroleum,  potters'  clay,  and  several 
ochres,  abound.  Its  climate  is  among  the  healthiest  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  its  position  renders  it  peculiarly  open  to  the  influence  <tf  the  sea- 
breezes  ;  but  hurricanes  of  the  most  violent  character  not  anfinequentlx 
occur. 

The  population  of  Barbadoes  is  122,000,  about  15,000  of  whom  are 
whites.  The  staple  productions  are  sugar,  arrow-root,  aloes,  and  oottoD. 
The  capital  of  the  island  is  Bridgetown  (35,000  inhabitants),  on  the  shores 
of  Carlisle  Bay,  upon  the  south-west  coast.  Further  to  the  northward, 
upon  the  west  coast,  is  Speigktstoum,  Near  the  east  side  of  the  island  is 
Codrington  College,  the  most  important  educational  establishment  in  the 
West  Indies. 
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Barbadoes  was  first  made  the  seat  of  an  English  settlement  in  the  year 
1625,  and  has  ever  since  remained  a  British  possession. 

(791.)  Grenada  has  an  area  of  125  square  miles,  and  a  poptdation 
of  29,600.  The  centre  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  a  mountain  mass, 
the  valleys  amongst  which  contain  alluvial  tracts  of  great  fertility. 
^boat  five-eighths  of  the  surface  are  under  cultivation ;  sugar,  molasses, 
rum,  and  cocoa,  are  produced,  and  indigo,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  also  thrive. 
The  chief  town  is  St  George,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island;  its 
barboar  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  West  Indies. 

To  the  northward  of  Grenada,  and  extending  in  a  chain  thence  to  St. 
ITincent,  are  several  small  and  dependent  islets  embraced  under  the 
name  of  the  Grenadines ;  the  principal  of  them  are  Cariacou,  Canagnan, 
and  Bequia.  They  are  mostly  low  rocks,  destitute  of  water,  but  cotton 
and  sugar  are  raised  upon  Cariacon  and  some  of  the  others. 

Grenada  has  remained  in  the  possession  of  Britain  since  1783, 
previously  to  which  it  had  alternately  belonged  to  France  and  Eng- 
land. 

(792.)  St.  Vincent  is  140  square  miles  in  area,  and  has  27,000  in- 
liabitants.  A  volcanic  ridge  runs  through  the  island  from  north  to 
sontb,  forming  towards  the  north  the  well-known  Souffii^re,  from  which 
a  tremendous  eruption  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  The 
climate  of  St.  Yinc^Hit  is  exceedingly  moist 

St.  Vincent  produces  principally  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses.  Thf 
capital  of  the  island  is  Kingstown,  on  the  south-west  coast 

Ji£ter  fluctuating  between  the  dominion  of  France  and  England  during 
tbe  -wars  of  the  last  century,  St  Vincent  was  finally  ceded  to  the  latter 
power  in  1783. 

(793.)  St.  LucxA,  215  square  miles  in  area,  is  nearly  covered  with 
hi^b  mountains,  among  which  is  the  Souffridre,  a  volcanic  crater  in  oc- 
casional activity.  The  highest  points  on  the  island  are  two  pitons,  or 
coziical  peaks,  which  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  shores  of  a 
fine  bay  on  the  south-west  coast 

Tbe  soil  of  St.  Lucia  is  fertile,  but  the  climate  is  moist,  variable,  and 
nnbealtby.  The  population  amounts  to  21,000:  the  white  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  French  descent.  The  exports  are  sugar, 
rum^  molasses,  coffee,  and  cocoa.  The  capital  of  the  island  is  the  town 
of  €7i^iries9  upon  the  north-west  coast 

St.  Xiiicia  was  formerly  a  French  colony,  and  after  repeatedly  alter- 
nating between  the  possession  of  France  and  England  was  finally  ceded 
to  tlie  latter  power  in  1803. 

(794.)  DoMiNiOA  has  an  area  of  275  square  miles.  Its  central  parts 
are  covered  with  rugged  mountains,  mostly  clothed  with  forests  of 
rose-'W-ood  and  other  ornamental  timber.  Hogs,  poultry,  and  game, 
are  plentifrd  on  this  island,  and  the  fisheries  are  very  productive. 
Bees  abound  in  a  wild  state.  Sulphur  is  abundantly  thrown  out  from 
the  numerous  soufin^res,  or  volcanic  vents.  The  climate  is  moist  and 
unhealthy,  but  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile. 

XKnninica  has  18,600  inhabitants,  less  than  1000  of  whom  are  whites. 
Its  productions  are  coffee,  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
cocoa  and  arrow-root :  together  with  maize,  cotton,  and  tobacco.     Th'^ 
principal  town  is  Roseau,  on  the  south-west  coast ;  further  to  the  nor 
\raj:<l  ^  '^^  Joseph,  also  on  the  west  side  of  the  island. 
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Dominica  was  first  taken  possession  of  by  England  in  1759,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  brief  interval  between  1778  and  1783  (daring  which  it 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Prance),  it  has  since  remained  a  British 
colony. 

(795.)  Aktioua,  108  square  miles  in  area,  is  high  and  rocky  round 
the  shores,  which  are  indented  by  nomerous  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks. 
But  the  interior  is  principally  level  the  highest  hills  on  the  island  not 
exceeding  1 500  feet  in  elevation.  The  air  of  Antigna  is  dry  and  health j, 
l>ut  there  are  no  rivers,  and  the  want  of  water  is  sometimes  seTerely  felt. 
I'he  only  springs  on  the  island  are  brackish,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  preserve  the  rain« water  for  ordiniuy  use.  The  amount  of 
produce  is,  however,  considerable,  and  sugar-plantations  coyer  more 
than  half  the  surface  of  the  country. 

The  population  of  Antigua  is  36,000:  the  exports  are  sugar,  rum,  and 
molasses,  with  small  quantities  of  arrow-root  and  tobacco.  Ilie  capital 
is  the  town  of  Sl  John  (16,000  inhabitants)  on  the  north-west  coast, 
situated  upon  the  shores  of  a  well-sheltered  harbour.  English  Harbour, 
on  the  8.  coast,  is  an  important  naval  station,  and  one  of  the  finest  har- 
bours in  the  West  Indies. 

Antigua  was  first  settled  upon  by  a  few  English  families  in  1632,  and 
has  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  Britain  since  1666. 

The  governor  of  Antigua  is  Governor-General  of  the  Leeward  Islands 
(by  which  name  those  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  extending  between 
Dominica  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  commonly  known),  including 
Dominica,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St  Christopher,  and  others  of  the  chain 
which  belong  to  Britain. 

(796.)  Barbuda  is  about  72  square  miles  in  area:  it  consists  chief r 
of  coral  rocks,  and  is  almost  entirely  level,  the  highest  point  only  rising 
to  80  feet  above  the  sea.  The  air  is  mild  and  heal^y,  and  the  soil 
fertile. 

Barbuda  has  but  few  inhabitants,  and  those  almost  all  blacks :  it  is  a 
private  possession  of  the  Codrington  family,  and  constitutes  a  proprie- 
tary government, — ^the  only  one  in  the  West  Indies.  No  sugar  is  grown, 
and  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  island  is  under  cultivation,  "^e  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  employed  in  breeding  stock,  as  cattle,  sheep,  pi^. 
and  poultry,  which  are  numerously  exported  to  the  neighbouring  islands. 
Barbuda  has  no  harbour,  but  ships  anchor  in  a  roadstead  upon  its  western 
side. 

MoKTBBRRAT  (to  the  south-westwaxd  of  Antigua)  is  47  square  miles 
in  area,  and  is  a  mass  of  rocky  hills,  diversified  by  picturesque  and  fertile 
valleys.  The  population  amounts  to  7600 ;  most  of  the  whites  are  o: 
Irish  descent.  Sugar  is  the  principal  produce  of  the  island.  The  chic: 
town  is  Plymouth;  but  the  island  has  no  harbour. 

Montserrat  was  first  settled  by  the  English  in  1632,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  brief  interval,  has  remained  in  British  possession  since 
that  time. 

Nevis  (38  square  miles),  a  beautiful  and  fertile  island,  consists  of  & 
single  mountain,  of  volcanic  formation,  which  rises  with  a  gentle  ascent 

'ove  the  sea.    Only  a  small  part  of  its  surface  is  under  cultivation,  bui 
llent  sugar  is  grown. 
'^  population  of  Nevis  is  11,000  ;  the  exports  of  the  island  are  coc- 
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fined  to  sngar,  molasses,  and  mm.    The  capital  is  Charlestoum,  a  neatlj' 
built  place,  with  a  good  roadstead. 

St.  Christopheb,  or  St.  Kitts,  an  island  of  long  and  narrow  shape, 
has  an  area  of  68  square  miles.  At  its  north-western  extremity  is  Monnt 
Misery,  an  extinct  volcano  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  rugged  and 
mountainous,  hut  a  fertile  plain  extends  along  a  portion  of  the  coast. 

St.  Christopher  has  about  25,000  inhabitants.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
island  is  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  the  sugar-cane  is  extensively  grown  in 
the  remaining  part,  with  some  cotton,  coffee,  and  indigo,  and  abundance 
of  fruits.    The  town  of  Basse-terrt,  on  the  s.  coast,  is  the  capital. 

This  island  was  first  settled  by  the  English  in  1623;  its  possession 
was  subsequently  shared  for  a  time  with  France,  but  except  during  a 
brief  interval  it  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  England,  and  has  been  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  our  country  since  1803. 

Anguilla,  or  Snake  Island  (about  30  square  miles),  lies  at  some  dis- 
tance to  the  N.  by  w.  of  St.  Christopher.  It  is  fifteen  miles  long,  but 
very  narrow,  and  is  low  and  flat.  The  island  is  deficient  both  in  wood 
and  water,  but  a  little  sugar  is  grown,  with  cotton,  tobacco,  and  maize, 
and  a  great  many  cattle  are  reared.  A  small  lake  in  the  centre  of  the 
island  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt,  which  is  exported  to  the 
neighbouring  continent. 

Anguilla  has  3100  inhabitants  ;  it  forms  a  dependency  of  the  island 
of  Antigua. 

(797.)  Three  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  namely,  Tobtola,  Vibgin 
GoRDA,  and  Anegada,  belong  to  Britain. 

Tortola  (26  square  miles  in  area)  is  a  mass  of  bills,  the  highest  of 
which  are  1560  feet  above  the  sea.  Virgin  Gorda,  which  contains  about 
10  square  miles,  is  hilly  only  in  its  eastern  part,  which  is  chiefly  barren. 
Anegada  lies  to  the  northward  of  the  main  group,  and  consists  entirely 
of  low  coral  reefs,  very  little  raised  above  the  sea  level ;  it  is  about  14 
square  miles  in  area.  The  heat  in  these  islands  is  not  so  great  as  in  most 
3ther  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  climate  is  more  healthy. 

The  total  population  of  the  three  islands  is  about  7000,  nearly  half  of 
nrbom  are  white  settlers.  Sugar  and  cotton,  together  with  fruits  and  ve- 
getables, are  grown  and  exported.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  live  chiefly 
)y  fishing  and  rearing  poultry. 

Tortola  contains  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  population,  and  is  the 
•csidence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  group.  Boad-toum,  a  small 
^Jace  on  the  s.  side  of  the  island,  is  its  capital. 

The  first  settlers  on  these  islands  were  Dutch  pirates,  who  were  ex- 
>clled  by  the  English  in  1666,  since  which  period  they  have  remained 
n  the  possession  of  Britain. 

(798.)  The  Bahama  (or  Lucatos)  Islai^ds  are  the  most  northerly 
lortion  of  the  West  Indies.  They  embrace  several  hundreds  of  small 
slets  and  rocks,  mostly  of  long  and  narrow  shape  ;  but  only  about 
wenty  of  the  number  are  inhabited.  The  names  of  the  principal  mem- 
ers  of  the  archipelago  are  Great  Bahama,  Great  and  Little  Abaco,  Eleu- 
\iersL,  San  Salvador,  New  Providence,  Andros  Island,  Great  Exuma, 
^ong  Island,  Acklin  Island,  Mariguana,  Great  Inagua,  the  group  of  the 
/aicos,  and  Turk's  Island. 

The  Bahamas  are  covered  with  a  light  sandy  and  calcareous  soil,  based 
pon  coral  reefs.    They  are  all  low  and  level,  with  the  exception  of 
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Inagna,  which  contains  a  few  hills ;  bat  manj  of  the  smaller  islets  are 
scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  seas.  These  low 
gronps  of  rocks  are  called  Keyg^  or  Caya, 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Bahamas  the  sea  is  deep,  and  in  many  places 
nnfathomable  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore;  but  on  their  western  side 
there  are  extensive  banks,  formed  of  coral,  with  an  accami|lation  of  sand 
and  shells,  and  covered  with  innumerable  patches  of  coral  reel  The 
navigation  of  the  various  channels  between  the  islands  is  hence  of  the 
most  intricate  and  dangerous  character,  and  shipwrecks  ar^  of  firequenc 
occurrence. 

The  climate  of  the  Bahamas  is  temperate  and  healthy,  the  thermome- 
ter generally  ranging  between  80^  and  90^,  though  in  winter  it  some- 
times descends  as  low  as  60^.  Thnnder-storms  are  frequent,  and  slight 
8h<3cks  of  earthquake  are  sometimes  felt.  There  are  no  streams  or  springs, 
but  fresh  water  is  easily  procured  by  digging.  In  the  more  southern 
islands  there  are  natural  saJt^ponds,  which  furnish  a  considerable  supply 
of  that  mineraL  Many  of  the  islands  contain  a  large  quantity  of  timber; 
among  the  trees  are  mahogany,  satin-wood,  lignum-vitse,  cedars,  pines, 
and  fustic    Turtles  abound  on  the  shores,  and  are  an  article  of  export. 

The  Bahamas  contain  about  30,000  inhabitants,  more  than  half  of 
them  negroes.  Some  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the 
soil,  and  the  islanders  generally  produce  sufficient  maize  and  ground  pro- 
visions for  their  own  consumption.  Cotton  is  raised  to  a  small  extent, 
and  pine-apples  are  extensively  grown,  as  well  as  (Mrangea,  limes,  and 
other  fruits.  Cattle  are  reared  in  great  numbers :  the  vUd  hog  and  the 
agouti  are  found  in  the  woods. 

A  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bahamas  follow  the  occbps- 
pation  of  ^  wreckers,"  that  is,  are  engaged  in  giving  assistance  to  vessels 
in  danger  of  shipwreck,  or  in  saving  the  passengers  and  caigoea 
of  such  as  have  been  lost  in  these  dangerous  seas.  They  are  licensed 
for  this  purpose  by  Government,  and  receive  a  salvage  upon  the  pro- 
perty which  they  recover. 

The  principal  town  in  the  Bahamas  is  Nassau,  on  the  island  of  New 
Providence,  which  is  the  seat  of  government.  The  island  of  San  Sal- 
vador, or  Guanahani,  was  the  first  land  seen  by  Columbus  in  the  Ne« 
World,  A.  D.  1492.  At  that  time  these  islands  were  thickly  populated 
by  a  native  race,  who  were  soon  entirely  exterminated. 

The  Bahamas  were  first  colonised  by  the  English  in  1629,  but  were 
subsequently  in  the  alternate  possession  of  Spain  and  ^England.  Th^y 
were  finally  ceded  to  the  latter  power  in  1783,  and  have  since  remained 
in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  Britain.  They  are  under  the  adminis* 
tration  of  a  Governor,  with  a  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly. 

(799  )  The  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  constitute  four  sees 
of  the  English  Colonial  Church ;  the  dioceses  of  Jamaica,  Barbadoes, 
Antigua,  and  Guiana. 

The  diocese  of  Jamaica  includes,  besides  the  island  of  that  name,  the 
archipelago  of  the  Bahamas,  and  the  province  of  British  Honduras,  on 
the  mainland. 

Ilie  diocese  of  Barbadoes  embraces  that  island,  and  the  adjacent  mem- 
bers of  the  Windward  chain,  from  Trinidad  to  St.  Lucia. 

The  diocese  of  Antigua  comprehends  Dominica  and  the  other  islands 
'^f  the  Leeward  chain,  including  ihe  archipelago  of  the  Yii^in  Islands. 
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The  diocese  of  Guiana  consists  of  the  proTince  of  British  Oniana,  on 
the  South  American  mainland. 

Numerous  missionaiy  establishments  are  maintained  in  the  different 
islands,  both  by  the  Church  of  England  and  the  members  of  the  yarious 
dissenting  bodies,  especially  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  efforts  have 
been  made  of  late  years  to  extend  the  means  of  moral  and  re%ious  train- 
ing to  all  classes  of  the  population. 

(800.)  The  French  islands  in  the  West  Indies  are  Martinique  and 
Ouadaloupe,  with  some  smaller  dependencies  of  the  latter. 

Martinique  (or  Martinico)  lies  between  St  Lucia  and  Dominica.  It 
has  an  area  of  about  380  square  miles.  The  interior  is  mostly  covered 
with  high  and  rocky  masses,  which  penetrate  in  many  places  to  the  shores 
of  the  sea,  and  render  the  coast-line  exceedingly  irregular.  Several  of  the 
summits  exhibit  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  The  island  contains 
numerous  streams,  many  of  which  are  applied  to  the  purpose  of  turning 
sugar-mills. 

The  more  level  portions  of  Mardnique  are  rery  fertile,  and,  though 
hardly  two- fifths  of  the  surface  are  under  cultivation,  the  amount  of  pro- 
duce is  very  considerable.  Sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cotton,  are  the 
articles  principally  raised,  and  the  two  former — ^together  with  molasses  and 
rum — ^form  the  chief  staples  of  export  The  greater  part  of  the  trade  is 
carried  on  with  France,  or  with  the  various  French  colonies. 

Martinique  contains  121,000  inhabitants,  fewer  than  one-twelfth  of 
whom  are  whites.  The  largest  town  on  the  island  is  St  Pierre  (18,000 
inhabitants),  on  the  north-west  coast ;  bnt  FortHoyai^  in  the  south-west, 
is  the  seat  of  government 

The  first  European  settlement  on  this  island  was  made  by  the  French, 
in  1 635.  It  has  on  several  occasions  fallen  for  a  time  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  but  was  finally  given  up  to  France  in  1814. 

GuAi>ALocPE  consists  of  two  islands,  divided  by  a  narrow  strait :  the 
western  of  these  is  called  Basse-terre,  and  the  eastern  Grand-terre.  The 
two  together  have  an  area  of  530  square  miles,  of  which  Basse-terre 
includes  the  larger  portion.  Basse-terre  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
volcanic  mountains.  Grand-terre  is  chiefly  level,  and  consists  principally 
of  coral  rocks:  it  is  less  fertile  than  the  other  part  of  the  island. 

Gnadalonpe  includes  as  dependencies  the  smaller  islands  of  Mariega- 
lante,  Desirade,  the  Saintes,  and  part  of  the  island  of  St  Martin.  Muie- 
galante  lies  to  the  southward  of  Grand-terre,  and  has  an  area  of  sixty 
square  miles  :  it  is  hilly,  but  not  of  any  considerable  elevation.  The 
Saintes  are  a  group  of  small  bnt  lofty  rocks,  situated  further  to  the  west- 
ward, and  off  the  south  coast  of  Basse-terre :  they  produce  a  little  coffee 
and  cotton. 

Desirade  (sixteen  square  miles)  is  to  the  eastward  of  Gnadalonpe  ;  it 
forms  a  high  and  steep  table-land,  of  limestone  rocks. 

St  Martin,  a  small  island  considerably  further  north,  and  immediately 
to  the  southward  of  Anguilla,  is  divided  between  the  French  and  the 
Dutch.  It  consists  of  a  mass  of  rocky  hills,  between  which  and  the  sea- 
shore are  small  lakes  from  which  salt  is  obtained,  llie  area  of  the 
whole  island  is  eighty  square  miles,  about  twenty  of  which  are  included 
within  the  French  part. 

The  total  population  of  Gnadalonpe  and  the  above  dependencies  is 
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Onlj  a  small  number  of  sheep  and  oxen  are  kept,  but  poultry  are 
abundant ;  great  numbers  of  turtle  are  taken  dntiug  tbe  summer.  The 
adjoining  seas  are  well  stored  with  fish,  and  the  whale-fishery  employs 
about  a  dozen  boats  during  three  mon^  of  the  year  (between  March 
and  June). 

The  Bermudas  contain  a  population  of  1 1,000,  rather  more  than  half  of 
whom  are  blacks  and  mixed  people  of  colour.  The  principal  employ- 
ments of  the  inhabitants  are  the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  the  building  of 
small  ressels.  which  are  generally  swift  sailers,  and  very  durable,  beiDi; 
constructed  of  cedar.  The  plaiting  of  straw,  and  of  the  mid-fibre  cf 
the  palmetto-leaf,  are  also  carried  on.  The  articles  of  export  are  arrow- 
root, potatoes,  onions,  and  other  vegetables  ;  together  with  a  fine  kind 
of  white  f^ee-stone  (sent  to  the  West  Indies,  for  architectural  purposes), 
and  some  salt  The  imports  are  British  manufactures,  lumber,  ships' 
stores,  and  provisions.  The  trade  with  Halifiuc  (in  Nova  Scotia). 
Newfoundland,  and  the  West  Indies,  is  very  considerable,  and  home- 
ward-bound yessels  crossing  the  Atlantic  firequently  touch  at  these 
islands. 

The  principal  town  in  the  Bermudas  is  Hamilton,  upon  the  coast  of 
Long  Island,  which  is  the  seat  of  government.  The  town  of  St,  Gtar^is 
situated  on  an  island  of  that  name,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  archi- 
pelago. Of  late  years  these  islands  have  been  made  the  seat  of  a  convict 
establishment;  the  convicts  are  chiefly  employed  upon  public  works, 
and  an  extensive  dock-yard  has  been  constructed  upon  Ireland  Island,  tc 
the  north-westward  of  the  principal  island.  This  dockyard  is  one  of  the 
most  important  naval  stations  in  •the  British  colonies,  and  is  strongly 
fortified. 

The  Bermudas  ate  under  the  administration  of  a  Grovemor,  with  a 
Council,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly — the  latter  chosen  by  the  inhabitants. 
They  are  included  within  the  diocese  of  Nova  Scotia. 

These  islands  have  remained  in  the  possession  of  £ngland  ever  siiscc 
the  first  settlement  made  on  them,  in  1612.  They  derive  their  general 
appellation  from  that  of  a  Spanish  navigator — Juan  Bemmdez, — by 
whom  they  were  discovered,  in  1522.  The  name  of  Somers  Islands  is 
taken  from  Sir  George  Somers,  an  Englishman,  who  suffered  shipwreck 
upon  them. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
SOUTH  AMERICA. 

PHYSICAL  GEOOBAPHY  OF  SOUTH  AVEBICA. 

(W,)  Boundaries  and  Extent, — South  America  —  like 
Africa  —  forms  a  vast  peninsula,  united  to  the  neighbouring 
continent  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  Its  northern  shores  are 
washed  bj  the  Caribbean  Sea :  its  eastern  bj  the  Atlantic 
Oceaoj^  and  its  western  by  the  Pacific.  Like  Africa,  too, 
the  southern  half  of  America  is  crossed  by  the  line  of  the 
equator,  which  divides  it  into  portions  that  are  of  very  un- 
equal extent.  Four-fifths  of  the  whole  lie  within  the  southern 
hemisphere.  From  a  breadth  of  more  than  three  thousand 
miles  (under  the  parallel  of  6°  s.),  it  narrows  gradually  to  the 
southward,  and  terminates  in  the  rocky  archipelago  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  Cape  Horn,  the  most  famous  headland  of  the  New 
World,  is  the  southernmost  extremity  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

Cape  Gallinas,  the  most  northern  point  of  South  America, 
isiny.  lat.  12**  25'.  Cape  Froward,  the  most  southern  termi- 
nation of  the  mainland,  is  in  53°  54'  s.  lat  The  most  eastern 
point  is  Cape  Branco  (7°  30'  s,  lat. ;  34°  50'  w.  long.)  :  the 
most  western  is  Cape  Farina  (81°  18'  w.  of  Greenwich). 
The  superficial  area  of  South  America  is  about  7,000,000  of 
square  miles  (Art.  83). 

(807.)  Mountains;  Ftateaus. —  The  Andes,  or  Cordil- 
leras de  los  Andes  {Chains  of  the  Andes\  which  extend  close 
along  the  western  coasts  of  the  continent,  are  the  principal 
system  of  mountains  in  the  New  World,  and  constitute  the 
great  feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  South  America. 

The  Andes  commence  immediately  to  the  southward  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Atrato,  which  falls  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Gulf 
of  San  Miguel,  upon  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  the  dividing 
ridge  does  not  reach  more  than  a  few  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea.  To  the  south  of  a  line  joining  these  points 
the  moiintaiiiB  begin  to  rise,  and  stretch  th^noe  in  an 
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unbroken  chain  (or  series  of  chains)  to  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  continent,  through  a  length  of  four  thousand 
miles. 

In  their  northern  portion  the  Andes  form  three  principal  chains,  the 
most  eastern  of  which  rises  immediately  from  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  About  two  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  the  middle  and 
eastern  chains  unite,  and  the  mountains  thence  extend  in  two  parallel 
ranges  as  far  as  about  the  20th  degree  of  south  latitude.  Below  this 
parallel  they  consist  of  only  one  principal  chain,  which  gradoally  narrows 
as  it  advances  to  the  southward,  until  it  becomes  merely  a  narrow  ridge 
rising  abruptly  above  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

Throughout  their  course  (except  towards  the  most  southern  portion  of 
the  system)  the  Andes  throw  off  numerous  spurs  and  branch  chains; — 
most  of  these  assume  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  principal  range, 
though  some  of  them  run  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  course.  The  broad- 
est part  of  the  mountain-region  is  that  which  lies  between  the  20th  and 
25th  parallels,  where  it  is  upwards  of  400  miles  across.  In  general,  the 
breadth  is  considerably  less — rarely  exceeding  from  200  to  250  milts,  even 
in  the  more  northern  and  extended  parts  of  the  system.  But  although  the 
Andes  thus  surpass  the  Himalaya  Mountains  in  length  and  continuity,  as 
well  as  in  the  breadth  of  their  wider  parts,  they  are  inferior  in  eleration  to 
the  great  mountain-system  of  the  eastern  continent. 

The  entire  system  of  the  Andes  is  divided,  according  to  the  countries 
through  which  they  extend,  into  the  Columbitm,  Peruvian^  BoUpian, 
Chiiian,  and  Patagonian,  Andes. 

The  Columbian  Andes  extend  from  the  commencement  of  the  moun- 
tain-region as  far  as  the  4th  degree  of  south  latitude,  consisting  at  lirst 
of  three,  and  afterwards  of  two,  parallel  ranges,  with  longitudinal  valleys 
between.  The  average  height  of  this  part  of  the  system  is  from  1 1,000  to 
12,000  feet,  and  the  highest  peaks  exceed  20,000  feet  Numerous  high 
summits  lie  upon  either  side  of  the  table-land  of  Quito,  inomiediately  under 
the  line  of  the  equator ;  the  most  elevated  of  these  is  Chimborazo,  21,415 
feet,  which  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  New 
World.  Cotopaxi,  and  other  sunmiits  of  nearly  equal  elevation,  occor 
within  this  part  of  the  mountain-region.  This  portion  of  the  Andes  is 
intersected  by  deep  and  narrow  ravines,  the  sides  of  which  descend 
perpendicularly  to  a  depth  of  several  thousand  feet. 

The  most  eastward  of  the  three  chains  embraced  within  the 
Columbian  Andes  assumes  a  north-easterly,  and  afterwards  an  easterly, 
direction,  and  extends  in  a  narrow  ridge  along  the  shores  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  This  branch  chain  bears  the  name  of  the  Mountains  of 
Venezuela.  The  highest  summit,  the  Silla  de  Caraccas,  is  8630  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  Andes  extend  from  the  4th  to  the  28th 
parallel  of  s.  latitude,  and  embrace  a  greater  number  of  elevated  summits 
than  any  other  part  of  the  system.  The  average  elevation  of  the  ranges  is 
here  from  12,000  to  14,000  feet,  and  the  loftiest  smnmits  rise  to  an  altitude 
of  eight  or  nine  thousand  feet  more.  Among  the  stupendous  mas^s  which 
lie  grouped  around  the  table-land  of  Titicaca  (between  the  14th  and  19th 
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})arallels)  are  several  which  exceed  20,000  feet.  Many  of  the  passes  over 
this  portion  of  the  mountain-system  are  between  15,000  and  16,000 
feet  in  height,  and  one  of  them  exceeds  16,000  feet. 

The  Chilian  Andes,  which  extend  southward  from  the  ^th  to  the  42nd 
parallel,  though  perhaps  of  inferior  average  elevation  to  the  moimtains 
further  northward,  yet  contain  die  highest  known  snmmit  in  the  entire 
system  —  Aconcagua  (32^  38' 8.  lat.),  which  is  23,944  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  appears  to  be  the  culminating  point  in  the  New  World.  Both 
to  the  north  and  south  of  this  peak  the  average  height  of  the  chain 
is  at  least  12,000  feet,  and  several  of  the  passes  over  it  exceed  that  ele- 
vation. 

The  Fatagonian  Andes,  which  embrace  the  remainder  of  the  mountain- 
region,  rise  abruptly  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  attain  in  some 
cases  an  elevation  of  9000  feet  The  coast  is  here  indented  by  deep  and 
narrow  inlets,  which  penetrate  within  the  mountain-mass,  in  a  manner 
nmilar  to  the  fiords  upon  the  western  shores  of  Norway.  The  islands 
which  line  this  portion  of  the  American  coast  are  really  parts  of  the 
momitain-region,  severed  from  the  mainland  by  deep  channels,  upon 
either  side  of  which  rise  walls  of  nearly  perpendicullar  rock.  The  moun- 
tains reappear  in  the  western  parts  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  are  finally 
lost  in  the  rocky  group  of  the  Dieigo  Bamirez  Islands,  to  the  south-west- 
ward of  Cape  Horn. 

The  height  of  the  8now4ine  in  the  Andes  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  system.  In  the  Andes  of  Quito,  under  the  equator,  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow  is  found  at  15,800  feet  above  the  sea :  in  the  Bolivian 
Andes  it  ranges  from  15,900  to  upwards  of  18,000  feet — its  superior  alti- 
tude here  being  due  to  the  increased  breadth  of  the  mountain-region,  and 
the  greater  mass  of  the  plateaus  which  it  embraces.  In  the  Chilian  Andes, 
the  snow-line  gradually  declines  from  14,000  to  6000  feet,  and  thence 
progressively  diminishes  with  the  advance  into  a  higher  latitude. 

(808.)  No  part  of  the  world  contains  so  great  a  number  of  active  volca- 
noes as  are  ranged  along  the  mountain-system  just  described.  In  the 
Patagonian  Andes,  between  the  parallels  of  44°  and  42°,  there  are  four 
active  volcanoes.  In  Chili  there  are  a  great  number  of  volcanic  summits, 
amongst  them  some  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  system.  The  country 
along  the  western  foot  of  the  Chilian  Andes  is  more  exposed  to  earth- 
quakes than  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  the  towns  on  this  part  of 
the  coast  have  been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  these  convulsions,  and  on 
several  occasions  whole  tracts  of  country,  extending  over  many  thousands 
of  square  miles,  have  had  their  relative  levels  permanently  altered  by 
similar  causes. 

The  Bolivian  and  Peruvian  Andes  contain  few  active  volcanoes,  and 
between  the  30th  and  23rd  parallels  no  volcanic  summits  occur.  But  in 
the  Columbian  Andes,  immediately  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  equator, 
volcanoes  again  become  numerous.  Antisana,  Cotopaxi,  and  other  high 
summits  in  this  part  of  the  system,  are  active  volcanoes,  and  are  in  firequent 
cmption,* 


*  The  volcanic  chain  thus  traced  along  the  Andes  is  prolonged  t'^ 
northward  through  the  high  mountain  range  which  bounds  the  v 
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(809.)  The  parallel  ridges  of  the  Andes  sapport  between  them 
narrow  plateaus,  some  of  which  rival  in  elevation  the  highest  table-Uads 
of  the  Old  World,  though  of  inferior  dimensions.  The  principal  of  these 
are  the  PkUeau  of  Quito,  lying  under  the  equator,  at  an  elevation  of  9000 
feet  above  the  sea;  the  Plateau  of  Pasco  (between  10°  and  11°  s.latitade), 
about  11,000  feet;  the  Piateau  of  Titicaca  (extending  between  the  14di 
and  19th  parallels),  13,000  feet  in  height ;  and  the  Plateau  of  El  Detpo- 
^/fiuio,  which  embraces  the  widest  portion  of  the  mountain-system  (between 
the  parallels  of  21°  and  26''),  and  has  an  altitude  of  from  13,000  to  14,000 
feet.  As  seen  from  the  summits  of  these  elevated  regions,  the  mountains 
exhibit  an  altitude  much  less  than  that  which  they  present  to  view  when 
regarded  from  the  plains  bordering  on  the  coast,  whence  their  full  rise 
becomes  visible.  Even  Chimborazo,  though  its  absolute  height  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  highest  among  European  mountains, 
has  in  reality  a  less  elevation  abooe  the  plateau  from  which  it  rises 
than  that  of  Mont  Blanc  above  the  valley  of  Chamooni,  which  lies  at  its 
base. 

(810.)  South  America  oontams  two  other  mountain- 
systems,  namely,  the  Mountains  of  Guiana,  and  the  Moun- 
tains of  Brazil.  Both  of  these  are  of  greatly  inferior  ex- 
tent and  height  to  the  Andes,  and  are  wholly  unconnected 
with  thenu 

The  Mountaine  of  Guiana  lie  in  the  general  direction  of  east  and  west, 
and  spread  over  a  considerable  breadth  of  country  between  the  equator 
and  the  7th  degree  of  north  latitude,  separating  the  basins  of  the  Ama- 
zon and  .Orinoco.  The  more  western  portion  of  the  moimtain-region  is 
sometimes  distinguished  as  the  Farime  Mountains,  and  the  eastern  part 
as  the  Sierra  Acaray.  The  highest  sununit  of  the  system  is  Mooot 
Maravaca,  towards  its  western  extremity. 

The  Mountains  of  Brazil  embrace  a  widely-spread  system  of  heights; 
they  lie  mostly  in  narrow  chains  or  ridges  (of  inconsiderable  eteva- 
tion),  and  divide  the  river«TaUeys  in  the  more  eastern  poitioa  of  the 
continent  The  higher  portions  of  the  mountain-region,  in  the  eentre  of 
Brazil,  form  a  table-land  which  is  elevated  from  1500  to  2000  feet  above 
the  sea.    The  mountains  rarely  attain  a  height  of  more  than  a  thouaod 


side  of  the  plateau  of  Guatemala,  and  in  the  volcanic  summits  which 
rise  above  the  Mexican  plateau.  Further  to  the  northward  it  is 
traced,  at  distant  intervals,  throughout  the  western  coast  of  the  continent^ 
and  re-appears  in  full  actirity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cook's  Inlet  (60° 
V,  latitude),  whence  a  chain  of  active  volcanoes  extends  in  a  w.  s.  w. 
direction  through  the  peninsula  of  Alashka  and  the  chain  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands. 

The  islands  which  extend  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia  contain 
numerous  volcanoes,  as  noticed  in  a  preceding  page  (Art.  460X  so 

hat  the  basin  of  the  Facific  is  snironnded  by  a  vast  girdle  of  voliauiic 
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feet  above  the  plateau,  though  particular  sommits  rise  to  a  greater  altitude. 
The  mountain-region  rises  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  steep 
terraces,  the  first  of  which  is  formed  by  a  chain  called  the  Sierra  do  Mar  ; 
the  passes  over  this  ehain  are  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its  highest  sum- 
mits perhaps  exceed  5000  feet.  The  most  elevated  summits  of  the  entire 
S78tem,  however,  appear  to  be  under  6000  feet. 

(811.)  Lowland'Plains. — A  great  plain  stretches  through 
the  whole  length  of  South  America,  like  that  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  continent.  This  plain  intervenes  between  the 
Andes  on  the  ond  side,  and  the  mountain-systems  of  Guiana 
and  Brazil  upon  the  other. 

The  Central  Plain  of  South  America  is  divided  into 
three  principal  portions — the  plain  of  the  Orinoco,  the 
plain  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  plain  of  the  Eio  de  la  Plata, 
deriving  these  distinguishing  names  from  the  three  great 
rivers  of  this  part  of  Uie  American  continent.  The  division 
between  these  regions  is  onlj  marked  bj  the  undulating 
rise  of  ground  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
different  river-basins,  and  this  (as  in  the  case  of  the  North 
American  plain)  is  at  so  trifling  an  elevation  as  to  admit 
of  readj  communication  between  the  head-waters  of  the 
opposite  streams. 

In  reference  to  their  great  natural  features,  the  three  portions  of: 
the  South  American  plain  may  be  distinguished  as  the  Region  of  the 
llanos  :  the  Begion  of  the  Sdvas,  or  forest-plains  ;  and  the  Region  of 
the  Pampas. 

1.  The  Uanosy  or  savanntzhs^  occupy  nearly  the  whole  basin  of  the. 
Orinoco  ;  they  are  level  grassy  tracts,  similar  in  general  character  to 
the  prairies  of  North  America,  and  are  annually  inundated  by  the  rivers 
to  an  immense  extent.  At  the  close  of  the  rainy  season  the  llanos  are 
covered  with  fine  grass,  and  form  rich  natural  pasture-grounds ;  but 
daring  the  dry  weather  the  vegetation  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  the 
parched  ground  opens  in  deep  and  wide  crevices  —  to  be  laid  under 
water  with  the  return  of  the  rains  and  again  covered  with  the  finest 
turf. 

2.  The  sdvasy  or  forest-plains,  extend  over  the  lower  portion  of  the 
basin  of  the  Amazon,  within  the  limits  to  which  the  annual  inundations 
of  that  river  and  its  tributaries  extend.  A  large  part  of  this  region  is 
an  uninterrupted  forest,  filled  up  with  a  dense  growth  of  under-wood, 
and  the  whole  matted  together  by  innumerable  creeping -plants.  Along 
the  immediate  banks  of  the  rivers  there  are  swampy  tracts  of  immense 
extent.  Beyond  the  reach  of  the  inundations  the  country  extends  ia 
wide  grassy  plains. 

To  the  south  and  south-eastward  of  the  above  region,  the  country' 
which  extends  from  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Andes,  over  the  upper  tribu- 
taries of  the  rivers  Madera  and  Paraguay,  consists  generally  of  open 
meadows,  covered  with  grass  and  herbs.  This  portion  of  the  plain  is 
laid  under  water  during  Uie  rain^  vid  in  some  parts  of  it  wt  Wmporaryj 
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lakes  are  formed,  which  disappear  with  the  return  of  the  dry  weather. 
The  largest  of  these  is  the  Lake  of  Xarajes,  to  the  eastward  of  the 
upper  Faragnay,  which  covers  an  immense  extent. 

Between  the  parallels  of  20^  and  28^  the  plain  of  the  Paragnaj  (one 
of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata)  consists  of  a  dry  and  ste- 
rile region,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  desert.*  In  the  souUiem  part 
the  soil  is  sandy,  and  impregnated  with  salt.  To  the  south  of  this  ht^ns 
the  region  of  the  Pampas,  which  extend  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  rirer 
Negro  (in  39°  s.  lat.) 

3.  The  Pampas  are  immense  level  plains,  variously  coTcred  with  long 
coarse  grass,  mixed  with  wild  oats,  clover,  and  other  herbage  ;  in  some 
places  consisting  of  swampy  tracts,  overgrown  with  canes  and  tall  reeds, 
and  in  other  districts  covered  with  gigantic  thistles,  which  grow  to  a 
height  of  eight  feet,  and  are  so  thick  as  literally  to  render  the  country 
impassable.  The  last-mentioned  description  of  country  lies  chiefly  be- 
tween the  32nd  and  39th  parallels,  and  extends  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Andes.  During  nine  months  of  the 
year  the  thistles  are  here  the  predominant  (and  almost  the  only)  feature 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  with  the  heats  of  summer  these  plants  be- 
come burnt  up,  and  their  tall  leafless  stems  are  levelled  to  the  ground 
by  the  powerful  blast  of  the/Mzmpero,  or  south-west  wind,  from  the  snowy 
ranges  of  the  Andes,  after  which  the  earth  is  covered  for  a  brief  time 
with  herbage.  This  is  destined,  with  the  return  of  spring,  again  to  give 
way  to  the  stronger  vegetation  which  it  had  succeeded,  and  for  a  time 
supplanted. 

The  plain  which  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Negro  (lat.  39°  a)  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent  is  for  the  most  part  barren :  in 
some  places  it  is  covered  with  sand,  mixed  with  stones  and  gravel,  and 
has  sea-worn  and  rolled  shingle-stones  imbedded  in  its  surface.  It  con- 
tains no  trees,  but  a  scanty  vegetation  of  shrubs  and  herbage  is  foond  in 
a  few  hollows  and  ravines. 

(812.)  Upon  the  western  coast  of  South  America  a  narrow 
plain  extends  between  the  foot  of  the  Andes  and  the  sea, 
excepting  to  the  southward  of  the  42nd  parallel,  where  the 
mountains  rise  immediately  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 
The  widest  part  of  this  plain  is  that  which  stretches  along 
the  base  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  where  it  is  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  miles  across.  This  is  in  general  well-watered  and 
fertile. 

That  portion  of  the  coast-plain  which  lies  between  the  paraUels  of  27^ 
and  23^  south  latitude  is  a  perfectly  sterile  tract,  called  the  Z>eserf  of 
At€ic<xma,  which  extends  between  the  Andes  of  the  Despoblado  and  the 
Pacific  Within  these  limits  not  a  drop  of  rain  ever  faUs,  and  the  air  is 
only  occasionally  refreshed  by  mists  and  dews.  The  surface  of  this  re- 
gion is  covered  with  hillocks  of  loose  sand,  or  with  naked  rocks. 

Further  to  the  northward,  along  the  coast  of  Fern,  the  plain  is  of 

^  *  This  tract  is  called  the  Grand  Chaco  (or  Chacu), — an  Indian  same 
lignifying  the  lair,  or  place  of  reAige,  of  wild  beasts. 
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narrower  limits,  varying  from  ten  to  sixty  miles  in  breadth.  Throughout 
the  whole  extent  comprised  between  the  parallel  of  23^  and  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  (in  3^  35'  8.  lat.),  it  consists  of  a  narrow  tract 
of  sand,  intersected  by  chains  of  hills  which  diverge  from  the  great  range 
of  the  Andes.  Numerous  riyers,  of  short  courses,  cross  this  portion  of 
the  plain  from  east  to  west,  and  along  their  banks  are  oases  of  luxuri- 
ant vegetation  ;  but  in  all  the  intermediate  spaces  a  fine  yellow  drift- 
sand  covers  alike  both  hill  and  dale.  The  wind  raises  the  sand  into 
columns  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  high,  which  whirl  about  in  all  di- 
rections, sometimes  threatening  to  overwhelm  the  traveller,  who  only 
escapes  from  them  by  rapid  riding.  Besides  these  pillars  of  sand,  there 
are  also  moving  sand-hillocks,  or  medanos,  which  continually  change 
their  position,  being  driven  forward  by  the  wind,  like  the  sand-hills  in 
the  African  and  Arabian  deserts.  The  transverse  chains  of  hills 
which  extend,  at  intervals,  from  the  Andes  across  to  the  coast,  are  a 
continual  check  to  the  onward  movement  of  the  sands,  and  serve  to 
protect  the  banks  of  the  rivers  from  being  overwhelmed  by  their  advance, 
and  the  entire  plain  from  thus  becoming  converted  into  a  sterile  waste. 
Northward  of  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  the  coast-plain  again  becomes 
wider,  and  all  its  remaining  portion  is  a  well-watered  tract,  covered  with 
rich  vegetation. 

(813.)  Rivers. — The  three  principal  rivers  of  South 
America  are  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the  La  Plata, 
which  drain  the  northern,  middle,  and  southern  portions  of 
the  great  plain. 

The  Orinoco  (about  1200  miles  long)  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Guiana 
and  assumes  at  first  a  westerly  course,  afterwards  turning  to  the  north- 
ward and  eastward,  and  entering  the  Atlantic  Ocean  inmiediately  to  the 
south  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.'  About  130  miles  below  its  source  the 
Orinoco  sends  off  to  the  southward  a  branch  called  the  Casiquiari  (200 
miles  in  length),  which  joins  the  river  Negro,  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon, 
and  thus  effects  a  natural  communication  (navigable  for  boats)  between 
the  basins  of  these  two  great  rivers. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  are  the  Guaviari,  Meta,  and 
Apnre  (all  of  which  come  from  the  declivities  of  the  Andes),  on  its  left 
bank  ;  the  Ventuari,  Caura,  and  Garoni,  on  the  right.  Below  the  village 
of  Angostura,  280  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  no  impediments 
to  its  navigation  occur  ;  above  this  its  course  is  occasionally  interrupted 
by  rapids,  but  in  general  it  presents  a  deep  and  navigable  channel  nearly 
to  its  source. 

The  Amazon  (which  in  the  upper  portion  of  its  course  is  called  the 
Maranon)  rises  in  the  small  lake  of  Lauricocha,  upon  the  table- land  of 
Pasco,  amidst  the  highest  parts  of  the  Peruvian  Andes.  Thence  it  flows 
in  a  northerly  course  until  it  leaves  the  mountains,  and  afterwards  crosses 
the  great  plain  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  But  the 
longest  branch  of  the  river — the  Ucayali — draws  its  waters  from  a 
more  southern  source,  to  the  west  of  the  plateau  of  Titicaca.  llie  whole 
length  of  the  river,  by  this  arm,  is  little  short  of  3900  miles,  so  that  it  is 
only  inferior  to  the  Mississippi  in  length  of  course,  and  divides  with  that 
river  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  considerable  stream  on  the  globe. 
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The  basin  of  the  Amazon  is  of  immense  extent,  embracing  upwards  of 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles,  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
area  of  Europe.  Among  its  numerous  tributaries,  the  principal  are  the 
Napo,  Futumayo  or  lea,  Yapura,  and  Negro,  on  the  left  bank:— the 
Huallaga,  Ucayali,  Yavari,  Yutay,  Turua,  Teffe,  Puros,  Madera,  Tapajos, 
Xingu,  and  Tocantins,  upon  the  right  All  of  these  are  rivers  which  in 
any  other  part  of  the  globe  would  be  accounted  of  first-rate  magnitude, 
and  the  Madera  has  a  course  of  more  than  2000  miles  before  it  joins  the 
Amazon. 

Where  the  Amazon  leaves  the  mountain-region  (at  the  Pongo  de 
Manseriche,  about  700  miles  below  its  source),  it  is  800  yards  wide,  and 
thence  rapidly  increases  in  breadth  and  volume  of  water.  During  the 
last  450  miles  of  its  course  it  is  nowhere  less  than  four  miles  in  breadth, 
and  at  its  mouth  the  channel  is  fifty  miles  across,  so  that  it  is  rather  like 
a  great  arm  of  the  sea  than  a  river. 

About  100  miles  above  its  mouth  the  Amazon  throws  off  a  branch  to 
the  south-eastward,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Taygpura  ChanneL 
This  branch  afterwards  turns  to  the  northward,  and  encircles  the  large 
island  of  Marajo  ;  where  it  enters  the  sea  it  is  called  the  Bio  Para,  and 
i*i  a  broad  and  deep  fi-esh-water  estuary. 

The  Amazon  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  from  its  mouth  to  the 
junction  of  the  Ucayali,  more  than  2500  miles,  and  by  those  of  smaller 
size  (drawing  not  more  than  5  or  6  feet  of  water)  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
mountains.  So  great  is  the  volume  of  water  which  it  brings  down,  that 
its  freshness  is  perceptible  at  a  distance  of  more  than  500  miles  firomthe 
coast. 

The  Bio  de  la  Plata  is  a  broad  fresh-water  estuary,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Parana  and  Uruguay.  The  Parana  flows  from  the 
mountains  of  Brazil,  in  a  south-westerly  and  southerly  direction,  and 
about  760  miles  above  the  sea  receives  the  stream  of  the  Paraguay,  which 
waters  a  more  western  portion  of  the  great  plain.  The  length  of  the 
Parana,  reckoning  from  its  most  distant  sources  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bio 
de  la  Plata,  is  2350  miles,  and  the  Paraguay  branch  alone  has  a  course  of 
1260  miles.  The  Uruguay  (800  miles  long)  unites  with  the  Parana  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  latter  river. 

Both  the  Parana  and  the  Paraguay  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  con- 
siderable burden  to  a  distance  of  nearly  1000  miles.  The  navigation  of 
the  Uruguay  is  interrupted  by  numerous  falls  above  the  last  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  its  course.  Some  of  the  smaller  affluents  of  the  Paraguay 
are  only  divided  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Guapore  (one  of  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  the  Madera  river)  by  a  narrow  portage  of  three  miles 
across.  The  immense  and  turbid  flood  which  the  Bio  de  la  Plata  pours 
into  the  Atlantic  is  perceptible  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  to  seaward,  and  forms  a  powerful  current  amidst  the  waters  of  the 
ocean. 

(814.)  Among  the  other  principal  rivers  of  South  America  are  tbe 
MagddUna  (860  miles),  which  flows  into  the  Caribbean  Sea>  and  Ae 
Atrato  (300  miles),  into  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  The  Esaequibo^  J>emertmt, 
JBerbice^  Corentyfiy  Surinam,  and  Moroni,  all  cross  the  plain  betwe^ifiie 
Mountains  of  Guiana  and  the  Atlantic,  and  flow  into  that  ocean  to  the 
"eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  The  Maranhao,  Paranak^ 
"  Frannitco  (1500  miles),  Grande  do  Betmonte^  and  many  others,  be- 
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long  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Amazon.  The 
CkSnudo  (600  miles),  and  the  Negro  (800  miles),  flow  into  the  Atlantic 
to  the  southward  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

The  rivers  on  the  western  coast  of  South  America  all  have  short 
courses  :  amongst  the  longest  are  the  Biobiot  in  Chili,  about  150  miles, 
and  a  few  streams  of  nearly  equal  length  upon  the  coast  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil. 

(815.)  Lakes, — South  America  has  few  permanent  lakes  of  any  mag- 
nitude. The  most  important  is  Lake  Titicaca  (about  3800  square 
mUes),  situated  on  the  plateau  of  that  name,  at  an  elevation  of  12,847 
feet,  and  surrounded  by  some  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Andes ;  near 
the  shores  it  is  720  feet  in  depth.  The  water  of  Lake  Titicaca  is  fresh; 
a  river  called  the  Desagnadero,  which  leaves  its  southern  extremity,  flows 
into  the  smaller  lake  (or  marsh)  of  Aullagas,  or  Uros,  which  lies  at  490 
feet  lower  level,  and  the  water  of  which  is  salt.  Several  salt-water  lakes 
occur  in  the  plain  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  and  are  the 
recipients  of  rivers  which  have  no  outlet  to  the  ocean. 

Lake  Maracayho  (5000  square  miles),  near  the  coast  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  is  connected  by  a  narrow  strait  with  the  Gulf  of  Maracayho,  and  has 
brackish  water.  The  Lake  dos  Patos  (about  5000  square  miles),  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  Brazil,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  sea  by  a  channel 
called  the  Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  receives  from  the  south  the  waters  of 
Lake  Mirim,  Between  Lake  Mirim  and  the  sea  is  the  smaller  lake  of 
Mangueiraj  connected  with  the  ocean  by  a  narrow  channel 

(816.)  Islands. — Towards  the  soutbem  extremity  of  this 
continent  are  the  Falkland  Islands,  Georgia  Island,  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  and  the  Patagonian  archipelago — the  last  embrac- 
ing several  large  islands  which  lie  off  the  western  shores  of 
Patagonia.  The  Patagonian  archipelago,  together  with  the 
westernmost  portions  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  belong  to  the 
inoantain-sjstem  of  the  Andes. 

Upon  the  west  side  of  South  America  are  Juan  Fernandez 
and  a  few  smaller  islets,  with  the  group  of  the  Galapagos 
Islands. 

Juan  Fernandez,  a  small  island  of  volcanic  formation,  is  diversified  by 
mountains,  valleys  with  running  streams,  and  abundant  vegetation;  and 
is  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  supposed  adventures  related  in  **  Robinson 
Crusoe.**  The  Galapagos  Islands  are  mountainous,  and  their  surface 
covered  with  lava  and  other  volcanic  rocks ;  the  highest  part  of  Albe- 
marle Island  (the  largest  of  the  group)  is  3840  feet  in  altitude.  The 
Galapagos  Islands  are  crossed  by  me  line  of  the  equator.  The  Kevil- 
lagigedo  Islands  (to  the  norUiward,  off  the  coast  of  Mexico),  are  also  a 
volcanic  group. 

(817.)  Climate.  —  South  America  is  generally  warmerthan 
the  northern  half  of  the  New  World.  A  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  its  whole  extent  is  situated  within  the  Torr " 
Zone  than  is  the  case  with  North  America,  and  the  yn' 
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dimensions  of  the  continent  are  attained  witliin  the  limits 
of  a  few  degrees  from  the  equator.  Yet  the  lieat  expe- 
rienced even  in  the  hottest  countries  of  the  New  World  is 
less  considerable  than  that  which  characterises  the  intra* 
tropical  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  influence  of  lati- 
tude is  moderated  by  the  adjoining  oceans  on  either  hand, 
which  narrow  the  limits  of  the  western  continent. 

The  southern  half  of  the  New  World  exhibits  some  characteristic  dif- 
ferences, in  regard  to  climate,  from  its  northerly-  division.  In  North 
America,  the  curvature  of  the  monthly  isothermals  (or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  of  the  continent)  increases  with  the  distance  from  the  equator;  bat 
in  South  America  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  the  isothermals  are  more 
inflected  in  the  torrid  than  in  the  temperate  zone.  This  is  owing  to  the 
fact  of  all  the  broader  portion  of  South  America  being  situated  withia 
the  tropics,  while  beyond  these  limits  it  gradually  tapers  off*  as  it  ad- 
vances into  the  southern  temperate  zone,  and  becomes  more  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  equalising  influences  of  an  oceanic  climate.  The  southern 
half  of  the  American  continent  differs  also  from  the  northern  in  the  fact 
of  its  western  coasts  being  colder  than  its  eastern, — ^a  result  pro- 
Aablj  due  to  the  cooling  influences  of  a  perpetual  current  which  sets  to 
the  northward  along  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  carries  with  it  the 
lower  temperature  of  the  latitudes  in  which  it  originates. 

Moisture,  as  well  as  heat,  is  a  general  characteristic  of  South  Ame^c»n 
climates.  A  striking  exception  to  this  occurs,  however,  upon  a  portion 
of  the  Pacific  shores  of  this  continent  Along  an  extensive  range  of  the 
western  coasts  of  South  America  (between  the  parallels  of  4°  and  28°  s. 
lat),  hardly  any  rain  falls ;  but  thick  mists  periodically  occur,  and  diflfuse 
a  limited  amount  of  moisture.  The  Atlantic  shores  of  this  continent, 
however,  and  the  country  in  general  to  the  eastward  of  the  Andes,  expe- 
rience the  greatest  abundance  of  rain.  In  some  localities,  the  quantity  of 
moisture  that  is  precipitated  is  surprisingly  great,  surpassing  that  of  which 
any  other  region  on  the  globe  supplies  experience.  At  Paramaribo  (on 
the  coast  of  l>utch  Guiana),  229  inches  of  rain  are  said  to  fall  annually, 
and  at  San  Luis  de  Maranhao,  on  the  Brazilian  coast,  276  inches  (or  23 
feet)  are  said  to  have  been  received.  This  astonishing  quantity,  again, 
falls  within  a  brief  period,  and  is  confined  to  particular  seasons ;  here,  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  as  much  rain  sometimes  falling  within  a  few- 
days  (or  even  hours)  as  in  higher  latitudes  is  distributed  over  the  entire 
year.  At  Demarara  six  inches  of  rain  have  been  collected  within  12 
hours,  and  at  Cayenne  as  many  as  21  inches  within  a  single  day.  Hence, 
as  the  rainy  season  is  confined  to  a  brief  period,  the  number  of  clear 
days  is  much  more  considerable  than  in  our  temperate  climates.  Even 
during  the  wet  season  the  sun  is  rarely  altogether  obscured,  and  some- 
times several  days  pass  without  a  drop  of  moisture. 

The  period  of  rain  varies  with  the  situation  relatively  to  the  equator, 

and  other  circumstances ;  in  some  localities  (as  in  many  of  the  West 

India  Islands  and  in  Guiana),  two  wet  and  two  dry  seasons  occur,  as 

the  sun  alternately  passes  and  repasses  the  zenith  in  his  progress  to- 

^'ards  either  tropic    In  the  vast  plains  of  equatorial  America,  the 
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most  striking  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  natural  world  accompany  the 
setting-in  of  the  rainy  season.  Daring  the  long  preceding  drought  the 
ground  has  become  parched,  and  the  thirsty  soU  opens  in  wide  crevices, 
while  the  sun  glares  with  intense  radiance  through  a  clear  and  intensely 
heated  atmosphere.  The  wild  animals,  unable  to  find  pasture,  are  alike 
tormented  by  hunger  and  thirst,  and  many  of  them  perish.  As  the 
sun  approaches  the  equator,  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  gradually  becomes 
of  a  lighter  hue,  and  clouds  begin  to  appear  above  the  distant  horizon. 
They  rise  gradually,  like  a  heavy  mist,  towards  the  zenith  ;  a  distant 
thunder  is  heard,  the  clouds  appear  to  be  suddenly  burst  open,  the  rain 
descends  in  torrents,  and  the  rivers  almost  immediately  begin  to  rise. 
In  a  few  days  the  ground  is  covered  with  the  finest  turf,  and  the  animals 
find  abundant  pasture.  The  huge  serpents  and  other  creatures  which 
have  lain  inactive  and  torpid  during  the  dry  weather  are  now  aroused 
into  full  life,  and  the  vast  savannahs  swarm  with  innumerable  wild  ani- 
mals. As  the  rising  flood  overspreads  the  country,  many  of  these  are 
drowned  in  the  inundation  which  they  are  unable  to  escape,  and  vast 
numbers  fall  victims  to  the  gigantic  caymans  and  water-snakes.  With 
the  return  of  the  dry  season,  the  waters  retire,  and  the  face  of  nature 
gradually  resumes  its  former  aspect  On  such  a  magnificent  scale  of 
change  does  Nature  work  in  these  regions  I 

In  this  continent,  as  elsewhere,  the  efiect  of  elevation  upon  climate  is 
strikingly  observed.  The  high  table-lands  of  Quito  and  other  localities 
among  the  Andes  enjoy  (within  the  limits  of  the  tropics,  and  even  under 
the  line  of  the  equator),  a  temperate  and  equable  atmosphere.  In  these 
elevated  regions,  the  thermometer  SQarcely  varies  throughout  the  year,  and 
the  climate  resembles  a  perpetual  spring.  The  air  is  here  pure  and  calm, 
while  storms  burst  upon  the  lesser  heights  of  the  mountain -side,  or  rage 
in  the  valleys  below.  Meanwhile,  the  low  plains  at  the  mountains* 
base  are  intensely  hot,  and  experience  in  their  widest  extremes  the  al* 
temations  of  excessive  drought  or  moisture. 


(818.)  Natural  Froductiona :  Minerals.  —  In  regard  to  mineral 
productions.  South  America  is  characteristically  distinguished  by  the 
abundance  of  the  precious  metals.  Its  possession  of  these  glittering  sources 
of  wealth  constituted  the  prime  attraction  to  most  of  the  early  adven- 
turers in  the  New  World.  During  the  century  and  a  half  that  succeeded 
the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Brazil  (with  those  of 
Mexico  in  the  northern  half  of  the  American  continent)  supplied  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  precious  metals  which  found  a  place  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Within  a  very  recent  period,  the  gold-fields  of 
Oalifomia  and  Australia  have  far  surpassed  in  amount  of  produce  those 
of  Peru,  —  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  countries  on  the  globe.  But  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  South  America — though  nov^comparatively  neglected, 
owing  to  political  troubles  and  other  causes  of  a  social  kind, — are  still 
unexhausted. 

The  diamond  is  found  in  Brazil,  and  other  precious  stones  in  New 
Granada,  Pern,  Chili,  and  elsewhere.  Gold  is  found  in  Brazil,  New 
Granada,  Bolivia,  Chili,  La  Plata,  and  in  general  in  all  the  countries 
situated  along  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes. 
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Silver  is  abundant  in  Pent,  Bolivia,  New  Granada,  Chili,  and  La 
Plata.    PlatiMttm  ocean  in  Brazil ;  qukkailvery  in  Pern. 

Copper^  and  also  lead^  are  found  in  Chili,  Pern,  Brazil,  and  Ta  Plata^ 
and  copper  likewise  in  Brazil ;  fm,  in  Pern  and  Chili  ;  zinc,  in  ChilL 

Iron  occurs  abundantly  in  Brazil,  New  Granada,  Bolivia,  Chili,  and 
I^a  Plata.  There  are  coal-fidda  of  considerable  extent  in  the  soathem 
provinces  of  Chili ;  and  coal  also  occurs  in  New  Granada.  Salt  abounds 
in  the  interior  plains  of  La  Plata,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Bolivia. 

(819.)  Vegetation. — In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  vegetable  kingdom 
more  varied  and  luxuriant  than  in  the  tropical  regions  of  South  America. 
Among  the  most  characteristic  productions  of  the  forest  are  the  maho- 
gany-tree,  log- wood,  Brazil  wood,  with  numerous  other  hard  woods  ;  a 
vast  variety  of  palms  ;  and  the  different  species  of  cinchona  or  Peruvian 
bark.  The  oak  and  other  forest -trees,  with  various  pines,  aboond  upon 
the  higher  declivities  of  the  mountains,  and  towards  the  southern  limits 
of  the  continent. 

Up  to  elevations  of  between  three  and  five  thousand  feet,  cassava, 
cacao,  maize-plantain,  indigo,  sugar,  cotton,  and  coff<^,  are  found  in 
abundance  over  all  the  warmer  regions  of  South  America.  Cotton  and 
coffee  grow  to  much  greater  heights,  and  the  sugar-cane  is  successfully 
cultivated  in  the  valley  of  Quito,  at  an  altitude  of  9000  feet  above  the 
Fea.  Maize  grows  upon  the  declivities  of  the  Andes  to  heights  of  12,000 
feet. 

In  their  dense  forests — the  giant  trees  interlaced  with  huge  /umes,  or 
creepers  (themselves  often  as  thick  as  the  cable  of  a  man-of-war), — their 
rich  and  luxuriant  grasses,  their  various  fruits  and  flowers  (the  latter 
gorgeous  in  colours  of  every  hue),  the  plains  of  tropi<»d  America  sur- 
pass, perhaps,  any  other  region  of  the  earth.  The  Victoria  Regia,  among 
the  largest  flowers  in  the  world,  and  the  giant  of  the  lily  tribe,  is  found 
floating  upon  the  rivers  of  Guiana. 

(820.)  Zoology. —  The  remarks  made  under  this  head  in  reference  to 
the  northern  division  of  the  New  World  apply,  for  the  most  part,  to 
South  America  alsa  The  largest  quadrupeds  native  to  South  America 
are  the  llama  and  the  tapir :  the  former  of  these  is  confined  to  the  de- 
clivities of  the  Andes,  where  it  is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  supplies 
some  of  the  purposes  of  the  camel  of  the  Old  World,  though  very  in- 
ferior to  that  animal  in  size,  strength,  and  intelligence.  The  tapir  (an 
animal  of  feeble  powers,  about  the  size  of  a  small  cow,  and  distingoished 
by  the  peculiar  form  of  its  snout,  which  is  turned  inwards)  belongs  to  the 
order  of  pachydermatous  quadrupeds,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  New  World. 

The  sloth,  ant-eater,  and  armadillo  (all  belonging  to  the  order  of 
edentata^  or  toothless  animals)  are  natives  of  South  America.  Monkey 
are  exceedingly  numerous  all  over  this  portion  of  the  continent,  espe- 
cially in  the  forests  of  BraziL  These,  however,  are  different  in  species 
from  the  monkeys  of  the  eastern  hemisphere;  they  are  of  smaller  size, 
and  all  possess  tails,  mostly  prehensible.  None  of  the  ^>es  of  the  Neu- 
World  make  the  same  approach  to  the  human  form  which  is  found  in  the 
chimpanzee  and  ourang  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Towards  the  close  of  day 
the  howling  monkeys  of  Brazil  make  the  woods  resound  with  the  most 
fiightful  cries;  but  they  are  neither  of  laige  size  nor  of  formidable 
powers.  The  opossums  represent,  in  this  division  of  the  globe,  the 
marsupial  family,  altogether  wanting  in  the  continents  of  the  Old  World. 
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The  chinchilla,  a  small  animal  which  yields  a  delicate  and  beantifnl  for, 
18  confined  to  the  sonthem  portions  of  the  Andes.  Bats  are  very  nu- 
menms  in  Sonth  America, — more  so  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world : 
amon^  them  is  the  large  vampyre-bat,  which  frequently  sucks  the  blood 
of  horses  and  moles  during  the  night  All  of  them  differ  in  species 
from  the  hats  of  the  eastern  continent 

Ho^  serpents  and  other  reptiles  abound  in  the  moist  and  annually 
inundated  plains  of  South  America  (Art.  817).  The  combined  heat 
and  moisture  which  prevail  here  encourage  in  the  fullest  degree  the 
deyelopment  of  reptile,  and  also  insect  life.  The  varieties  of  the  insect- 
tribes  are  endless,  and  their  habits  destructive  almost  beyond  parsdlel 
elsewhere :  musquitoes,  chigoes,  centipedes,  ants  of  gigantic  size, 
with  many  others,  are  the  torment  alike  of  man  and  beast.  Nothing  is 
more  splendid  or  sparkling  than  the  insect  world  of  South  America: 
the  inexhaustible  variety  of  species,  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  and  the 
size  of  their  bodies,  make  the  beetles,  butterflies,  and  others  of  their  kind, 
among  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  those  regions,  and  the  luxuriance 
of  surronnding  Ufe  causes  the  greatest  delight  to  the  astonbhed  eyes  of 
the  naturalist  But  to  mankind  in  general  it  is  far  otherwise:  in  Guiana 
the  ants  migrate  in  dense  squadrons,  destroying  everything  that  falls  in 
their  way,  and  sometimes  for  a  time  take  absolute  possession  of  the 
dwellings,  from  which  they  expel  every  other  living  creature.  In  this, 
howerer,  as  in  numberless  similar  instances,  we  have  an  example  of  the 
boundless  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  Providence,  since  the  destructive 
l^opensities  implanted  in  the  various  members  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
by  causing  one  species  to  prey  on  another,  tend  to  keep  down  the  num- 
bers of  the  whole,  and  so  prevent  the  earth  from  being  entirely  over-run 
by  them. 

The  population  of  South  America  has  been  referred  to  in  Art.  719. 
Unlike  the  northern  half  of  the  New  World,  South  America  exhibits  a 
preponderance  of  the  Indian  and  mixed  races.  The  pure  white  popu- 
lation does  not  amount  to  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  number  of  its 
inhabitants. 


TABUB   OF  SOUTH  AMEBICAN  MOUNTAINS,  WITH  THEIB  ZLBYATIOKS. 

The  Ain>B8: 

Columbian  Andes  (New  Granada  and  Equador);  average  height 
fix>m  11,000  to  12,000  feet: — 

Height  of  ram* 
miti  in  feet. 
Tolima  (N.  Ut.  40  48^)  ....    18,315 

PaMofQuindiu  .....    12,/X)0 

Cayambe  (8.  Ut.  (P  40,  ▼ 19,635 

Antiiana  (s.  lat.  oo  30^),  v.     .  -  .  .    19,137 

Cotopaxi  (8.  lat.  OP  SQ'),  T.     ....    18,875 
PIchincha         .  .  ^  .  .  .    15,924 

Chimborazo  (s.  lat.  P  22^)     .  -  -  -    21,415 

^^ofAMuay  .  .         :^  .         .    15,500 
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A  iTPFfr— -fffw  tf imfrfi 

Perayian  Andes,  ayerage  12,000  feet: — 


Height  of 

uimmits 

In  feet. 


VilcuioU         -•••-..    17.5/5 

Areqiilpa,T.     -••--..   2fi;>-i0 

Bolivian  Andes,  from  12,000  to  14,000  feet: — 

SoraU.  or  AoGohomA  (s.  UL  ISO  520  -  -  •  SI,2Sfi 

lUlnuuii  (s.  Ut.  IGo  370  .....  21.14^ 

S«baiDA  (s.  lit.  18°  70  .....  22.3n0 

Cerro  of  Pototi  ....  .  .  ie,lJi 

Chilian  Andes;  ayerage  12,000  feet:-^ 

AcoDcagoa  (a.  lat.  3ao  3S0      .....  23.910 

Pass  of  El-Portaio      -  -  -  -  -  -  14.36.^ 

Tvpungmto       .....  .  .  15,(M0 

VlUarica,  r.      -  ..  .  .  .  .  \%,m 

Fatagonian  Andes,  2000  to  3000  feet: — 

Biffbest  rammite  aboat  .....    90^ 

M.U  SarmieDto  (Tierra  del  Fu^o)  ...    6>.o 


Mountains  of  Guiana;  average  height  from  4000  to  5000  feet:— 

Roraima  (if .  lat.  50  200                    «          .            .            .           .  T?^r 

Mararaca  (n.  lat.  5^  AV;  w.  long.  eSP  470  about                  -           .  n  i«< 

Dulda,  or  La  Esmeralda  (n.  lat.  3°  17';  w.  long.  68P  4(K)             .  gJ27* 

Mountains  of  Brazil,  from  1500  to  2000  feet: — 

Itambe            •-->•.            ..  5^ 

lcacoliimI(a.lat20O3(Ki  w.long.43O490             -           .          .  sjCx 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

NATIONAL  DIVISIONS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

(821.)  Neably  the  whole  of  South  America  was  divided, 
until  within  the  last  forty  years,  between  the  possession  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  former  power  possessed  great 
part  of  the  northern,  and  almost  all  the  western  coasts,  with 
large  tracts  in  the  interior ;  while  the  more  eastward  part 
of  the  continent,  embracing  the  present  empire  of  Brazil, 
belonged  to  Portugal.  But  these  countries  successively 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  their  rulers  in  the  course  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century,  and  succeeded,  after  a  long 
struggle,  in  establishing  their  independence. 

The  countries  embraced  within  South  America  are  Brazil, 
Venezuela,  New  Granada,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  and 
La  Plata ;  together  with  the  colonies  of  British,  Dutch,  and 
French  Guiana,  upon  the  north-east  coast,  and  Patagonia, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent.  Brazil  con- 
stitutes an  empire,  but  all  the  other  South  American  States 
are  under  republican  forms  of  government. 

Brazil  takes  the  first  rank  among  the  countries  of  South 
America,  alike  in  regard  to  extent,  population,  and  indus- 
trial resources. 

SECTION  L  —  BRAZIL. 

(822.)  Boundaries  and  Extent — Brazil  is  bounded  on  the 
east  and  north-east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  north  by 
Guiana  and  Venezuela ;  on  the  west  by  Peru  and  Bolivia  ; 
on  the  south-west  and  south  by  the  provinces  of  La  Plata, 
and  the  Banda  Orientale.  It  is  a  country  of  immense  extenl^ 
and  comprises  nearly  half  of  the  South  American  continent, 
having  an  area  which  exceeds  3,000,000  square  miles,  with 
a  coast-line  of  3,700  miles  in  length. 

(823.)  Natural  Features,  Climate,  Sfc.  —  Brazil  includes 
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nearly  tbe  whole  of  the  immense  plains  watered  by  the 
Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  together  with  a  portion  of  those 
which  belong  to  the  basins  of  the  Parana  and  the  Paraguay. 
The  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country  form,  a  table- 
land of  moderate  elevation,  crossed  by  hills,  which  in  general 
only  rise  to  a  trifling  height  above  its  level  (Art  810).  The 
coasts  are  mostly  bordered  by  extensive  plains,  and  these, 
as  well  as  the  declivities  of  the  adjacent  hills,  are  clothed 
with  dense  forests. 

The  hydrography  of  Brazil  is  on  a  splendid  scale,  and  indndes  many 
of  the  largest  rivers  belonging  to  this  portion  of  the  American  continent. 
The  climate  varies  considerably  in  its  different  regions,  bat  is  through- 
out warm.  The  plains  which  lie  within  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  are 
characterised  by  excessive  heat  and  abundant  moisture,  and  the  low 
tracts  along  the  coast  partake  of  this  character.  The  table-land  has  a 
temperature  which  is  several  degrees  lower,  and  also  a  much  less  quan- 
tity of  rain.  In  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  table-land,  slight  fro^'ts 
are  occasionally  experienced  in  winter.  In  the  southern  proTinces  (which 
are  within  the  limits  of  the  temperate  zone)  the  heat  is  moderate,  the 
rains  more  equally  distributed,  and  the  climate  altogether  more  equable, 
settled,  and  regular,  than  further  to  the  northward. 

The  productions  of  Brazil  are  veiy  varied ;  gold,  silver,  and  iron, 
with  the  diamond,  topaz,  and  other  precious  stones,  form  a  portion  of  its 
mineral  wealth.  No  country  in  the  world  is  so  abundant  in  diamonds, 
which  are  found  chiefly  within  a  tract  adjacent  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Bio  San  Francisco  and  the  Rio  Grande  do  Belmonte.  Gold  is  worked 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  also  in  the  district  of  Matto  Grosso,  to 
the  westward  of  the  upper  Paraguay. 

But  the  vegetable  produce  of  Brazil  is  of  infinitely  greater  value,  and 
embraces  nearly  all  the  plants  and  trees  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
western  continent.  The  forests  abound  in  the  most  valuable  timber,  in- 
cluding rosewood,  mahogany,  fustic,  and  a  great  number  of  dye-woods, 
as  well  as  others  adapted  for  ship-building  and  similar  purposes.  Palms, 
in  infinite  variety,  likewise  abound,  and  add  their  grace  of  form  to  the 
rich  and  splendid  foliage  of  the  Brazilian  forest. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  Brazil  exhibits  a  variety  equally  great,  and 
contains  within  itself  all  the  forms  of  life  peculiar  to  the  wanner  latitudes 
of  the  western  continent  Birds  and  insects  are  particulariy  numerous^ 
and  the  latter  are  especially  destructive  in  their  habits  (Art.  820). 

(824.)  Inhabitants, — The  popnlation  of  Brazil  is  aboat 
six  millions.  More  than  half  of  the  number  are  negroes, 
in  a  condition  of  slavery.  The  whites  are  chiefly  of  Por- 
tuguese descent,  and  amount  to  less  than  a  sixt^  part  of 
the  entire  population.  The  remainder  are  mixed  races, 
with  some  tribes  of  native  Indians.  Some  of  the  latter  are 
of  barbarous  and  ferocious  habits ;  others  have  statioxiary 
-pursuits,  and  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  aoiL 
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Tbe  indnstry  of  Brazil  is  chieflj  agricoltiiral,  and  its  resources  in  this 
respect  are  capable  of  almost  boundless  extension.  Coffee,  sugar,  and 
cotton,  are  the  staples  of  its  wealth,  and  are  exported  to  a  large  extent ; 
rice,  cocoa,  maize,  and  other  grains,  are  also  extensively  grown,  together 
mth  tobacco,  manioc,  yams,  bananas,  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  and  nume- 
rous other  fruits  and  esculent  plants.  The  manioc,  or  cassava-plant,  is 
i  n&tiYe  of  Brazil,  and  is  more  extensively  used  there  than  any  other 
uticle  of  food.  Homed  cattle  and  horses  abound  in  the  vast  plains  of 
:he  interior,  and  their  hides  and  horns  furnish  valuable  articles  of  export 
llie  labour  of  cultivating  the  soil  is  universally  performed  by  the  negroes, 
rbo  are  also  engaged  in  working  the  mines. 

There  are  few  manufactures  in  Brazil,  but  a  large  amount  of  trade  is 
amed  on  with  foreign  countries,  and  especially  with  Great  Britain. 
ndeed,  the  foreign  commerce  of  Brazil  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
ountry  in  South  America.  The  exports  are  principally  coffee,  cotton, 
3d  sugar  ;  besides  which  are  hides,  tallow,  jerked  beef,  horns,  cabinet 
id  dye-woods,  gums  and  drugs,  together  with  gold  and  diamonds, 
he  coffee  and  other  produce  are  supplied  extensively  to  Britain,  as  well 
to  other  European  countries.  The  imports  are  chiefly  the  manufactured 
*tton  and  other  goods  of  our  own  country,  with  wines  and  dried  fruits, 
Dm  France ;  glass,  beer,  linen,  and  paper,  from  Holland  and  Germany ; 
)n  and  copper  utensils,  sailcloth,  and  ropes,  from  Bussia  and  Sweden  ; 
ne  and  brandy,  from  Portugal ;  and  wheat,  flour,  leather,  oil,  tar, 
les,  and  soap,  from  the  United  States.  The  coasting  trade  is  very 
ive,  bat  the  internal  traffic  is  impeded  by  the  want  of  good  roads.  All 
)ds  have  to  be  transported  either  on  the  backs  of  mules  or  horses,  and 
r  parts  of  the  country  are  passable  for  carriages.  Bailways,  however, 
in  process  of  construction  upon  a  comprehensive  scale. 
The  slave-trade  was  formerly  carried  on  from  Brazil  to  a  large  ex- 
t.  Bat  the  government  of  that  country  has  taken  vigorous  measures 
its  suppression  within  recent  years,  and  the  iniquitous  traffic  appears 
»e  now  almost  (if  not  wholly)  extinct. 

S24a.^  JNdtionai  Divisions. — Brazil  is  divided  into  eighteen  provinces, 
t  of  which  are  larger  than  many  European  kingdoms.  But  those  in 
interior  are  little  known,  and  large  portions  of  them  have  rarely  been 
(  TJsJted  by  Europeans. 

he  town  of  Bio  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  and  the  principal  seat 
s  foreign  trade,  is  situated  on  the  coast,  upon  the  west  side  of  the 
ince  to  a  beautiful  bay,  which  forms  one  of  the  finest  natural  har- 
3  in  tlie  world.  It  has  nearly  400,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  largest 
in  Soath  America.  Bahia,  on  the  coast  to  the  northward,  ranks 
in  commercial  importance,  and  has  160,000  inhabitants. 
mambtico,  still  further  to  the  north,  and  also  a  place  of  great  trade, 
sts  of  tbe  two  nearly  adjoining  towns  of  Becife  and  Olinda,  the  for- 
if  wilich  has  60,000,  and  the  latter  8000  inhabitants.  Maranhao 
30  inbabitants),  and  Para  (24,000  inhabitants),  both  on  the  northern 
of  tlie  empire,  are  also  places  of  great  trade.  Para  lies  on  the 
a  side  of  a  broad  estuary  called  the  Bio  do  Para,  which  is  about 
miles  "wide  opposite  the  town. 

t  J^aulo  (230  miles  w.  s.  of  Bio  Janeiro),  situated  on  the  declivity  o^ 
:gtU>t  table-land,  is  an  important  town,  with  40,000  inhabitant 
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twelve  miles  distant  is  the  harbour  of  Santos^  which  forms  its  port,  and 
carries  on  great  trade. 

The  towns  in  the  interior  of  Brazil  are  mostly  of  small  size  :  the  two 
most  considerable  are  VUla  Rica,  to  the  northward  of  Bio  Janeiro  (in 
the  province  of  Minas  Geraes),  and  Villa  Bella  (in  the  province  of 
Matto  Grosso),  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Guapore,  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Madera.  One  hundred  and  forty  m.ile8  to  the 
northward  of  the  former  is  T^uco,  the  capital  of  the  diamond  dis- 
trict. 

(825.)  Brazil  was  formerly  a  Portuguese  possession,  but  became 
detached  from  the  crown  of  Portugal  in  1822,  since  which  time  it  has 
constituted  an  independent  country.  The  general  government  consti- 
tutes an  hereditary  and  constitutional  monarchy,  the  Emperor  being 
invested  with  the  executive  authority.  The  legislative  power  is  shared 
between  the  Emperor  and  two  assemblies — a  Senate  and  a  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  the  first  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  and  the  latter  chosen 
by  the  people.  Each  province  has  also  its  local  legislature.  Brazil 
therefore  presents  the  example  of  a  federative  empire,  administered  in 
a  spirit  of  freedom,  and  attended  by  the  best  results  in  reference  to  the 
commercial,  social,  and  moral  advancement  of  its  population.  The  esta- 
blished religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic. 

SECTION  II. — GUIANA. 

(826.)  The  name  of  Guiana  was  formerly  applied  to  all 
that  vast  tract  of  country  which  lies  between  the  lower 
Amazon  and  the  middle  course  of  the  Orinoco.  But  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  this  is  now  included  within  the  territories 
of  Brazil  and  Venezuela,  and  it  is  only  to  those  portions  of 
Guiana  which  belong  to  France,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain, 
that  the  name  is  now  given.  These  territories  occupy  the 
coast  of  South  America  between  the  limits  of  Brazil  and 
Venezuela,  from  the  river  Oyapok  (long.  51**  30')  on  the  east, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  on  the  west,  and  stretch  inland 
as  far  as  the  Sierra  Acaray,  or  system  of  the  Parime  Moun- 
tains. French  Guiana  is  the  more  eastward  of  the  three 
territories,  Dutch  Guiana  lies  in  the  middle,  and  British 
Guiana  is  the  most  westerly  tract. 

The  coasts  of  Guiana  are  low  and  flat,  and  extensive  mnd-banks  li: 
at  a  short  distance  off  the  land  :  the  water  over  these  banks  is  only  a 
few  feet  in  depth,  so  that  vessels  of  large  size  are  unable  to  <x)me 
close  in  shore.  A  rich  alluvial  soil  extends  for  a  considerable  distance 
inland, — to  between  forty  and  seventy  miles  from  the  coast,  in  theBritisi 
portion  of  the  territory.  The  country  then  rises  by  successive  terrace> 
towards  the  distant  mountains  of  the  interior  ;  the  terraces  or  platforms 
being  formed  by  ranges  of  hills  which  cross  the  country  in  the  directicD 
of  east  and  west,  with  wide  plains  between.  Nearly  all  the  larger  rivtrs 
of  Guiana  have  their  courses  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  form  cata- 
racts where  they  break  through  the  mountain-chains ;  these  catauracr^ 
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indicate  the  levels  of  the  sncoessiye  plateaus,  as  they  decline  f^m  the 
interior  towards  the  sea-coast 

The  climate  of  Guiana  is  strictly  tropical ;  the  heat  is  at  all  times 
great,  bat  the  influence  of  the  trade-winds,  and  the  frequent  rains, 
render  the  air  less  oppressive  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  There  are 
two  rainy  seasons,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  is  very  considerable  (Art. 
817). 

In  British  Guiana  the  long  rainy  season  sets  in  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  lasts  till  August ;  from  the  latter  month  till  November 
constitutes  the  long  dry  season.  In  December,  showers  again  begin  to 
fall,  and  the  month  of  January  is  uniformly  rainy :  iina  forms  the 
shorter  season  of  rains,  and  the  months  of  February  and  March  are 
again  dry.  The  climate  of  Guiana  is  more  adapted  to  European  con- 
stitutions than  that  of  most  places  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  perhaps 
quite  as  healthy  as  that  of  any  country  situated  within  the  tropics. 
Thnnder-storms  occur  only  during  the  rainy  seasons,  and  are  violent, 
bat  rarely  do  any  damage.  Slight  shocks  of  earthquake  are  sometimes 
felL  The  destructive  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indmn  islands  are  here 
unknown. 

The  soil  of  Guiana  is  for  the  most  part  gifted  with  luxuriant  fertility, 
and  both  vegetable  and  animal  life  is  developed  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance in  all  these  regions  (Art  820).  In  all  three  of  the  colonies, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population  consists  of  negroes,  who  per- 
form the  various  labours  of  agriculture.  There  are  ^so  many  native 
Indian  tribes,  who  are  in  general  more  civilised  than  those  dwelling 
in  the  adjacent  parts  of  die  continent :  they  cultivate  maize,  with 
cassava  and  other  roots,  and  some  of  them  visit  the  British  settle- 
ments, and  work  for  daily  wages  in  the  wood-cutting  establishments. 

The  staple  productions  of  all  these  territories  are  sugar,  coffee,  and 
cotton ;  to  which  are  added,  in  French  Guiana,  pepper,  cloves,  cinna- 
mon, and  nutmegs.  Indian  com  and  lice  are  cultivated,  with  manioc, 
yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  arrow-root  The  chief  fruits  are  the  banana, 
pine-apple,  and  cocoa  or  chocolate  tree  (theobroma  ccxao) ;  the  cabbage- 
tree  grows  wild.  Many  of  the  trees  furnish  timber  valuable  for  building, 
or  for  ornamental  furniture  and  other  purposes. 


(827.)  Fbench  Guiana,  or  Cayenne  (as  it  is  sometimes  called),  ex- 
tends between  the  river  Oyapok  on  the  east  and  the  Maroni  on  the 
west  It  embraces  an  area  of  27,560  square  miles,  and  has  about 
22,000  inhabitants  (three-fourths  of  them  negroes),  besides  a  much  more 
numerous  population  oi  the  native  Indian  race.  The  chief  town  of  the 
colony  is  Cayenne,  situated  on  an  island  which  adjoins  the  coast. 
Cayenne  has  about  5000  inhabit^ts,  and  carries  on  nearly  the  whole 
trade  of  the  province. 

French  Guiana  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  governor,  with  a  council 
appointed  by  the  inhabitants.  This  countiy  has  belonged  to  France, 
with  a  few  short  interruptions,  since  the  year  1604.  It  is  used  as  a  place 
of  transport  for  politicsd  offenders. 

2. 

(828.)  Dutch  Guiana,  or  Surinam,  extends  between  the  rivers  Maroni 
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and  Corentjn,  the  latter  of  which  diyides  it  from  the  British  territory. 
The  river  Surinam,  the  name  of  which  ia  sometimes  applied  to  the  entire 
colony,  enters  the  sea  about  midway  between  the  eastern  and  western 
borders  of  the  territory.  Dutch  Gniana  has  an  area  of  38,500  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  60,000 — exclusive  of  IndianB  and 
maroons.  The  great  majority  are  negroes;  the  rest  chiefly  free  coloured 
people  and  whites, — the  latter  principally  Dutch,  French,  and  Jews. 

The  capital  of  Dutch  Guiana  is  Paranuuibo,  situated  on  the  river 
Surinam,  a  short  distance  above  its  mouth.  Paramaribo  carries  on  the 
chief  trade  of  the  colony,  and  has  20,000  inhabitants. 

This  territory  has  belonged  to  Holland  ever  since  the  dose  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  is  under  the  administration  of  a  govemor-g^iaBl, 
appointed  by  tiie  Dutch  government. 

3. 

(829.)  British  Guiana  extends  along  the  coast  firom  the 
river  Corentjn  to  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Orinoco — a 
length  of  300  miles,  and  stretches  into  the  interior  to  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  four  hundred  miles.  The  area  of  the 
province  is  at  least  equal  to  76,000  square  miles. 

The  chains  of  mountains  by  which  'British  Guiana  is  crossed  do  not 
generally  exceed  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  the 
Sierra  Pacaraima,  to  the  west  of  the  middle  course  of  the  ^^sequibo, 
rises  to  upwards  of  4000  feet.  Boraima,  the  principal  summit  in  this 
range,  reaches  nearly  double  that  altitude. 

The  most  important  features  of  the  colony  are  its  numerons  rivers,  the 
principal  of  which — the  Essequibo,  the  Demerara,  the  Berbice,  and  the 
Corentyn  (the  last-mentioned  flowing  along  the  eastern  frontier) — tra- 
verse the  country  from  south  to  north.  The  longest  of  these  is  &e 
Essequibo,  which  has  a  length  of  600  nules,  and  forms  a  wide  estuanr  at 
its  mouth :  about  midway  in  its  course,  it  receives  the  river  Kupunoony, 
and  lower  down  the  Siparoony  and  the  Massaroony,  all  three  fh>m  the 
Westward.  The  Demerara  has  a  length  of  200  miles,  the  Berbice  of  360, 
and  the  Corent3m  of  about  470.  All  these  rivers  are  navigable  by  boats, 
excepting  where  interrupted  by  the  cataracts  formed  in  their  passage 
through  the  mountain-chains  ;  ihey  afford  the  means  of  extenave  and 
easy  conmiunication  between  the  coast  and  the  intmor.* 

In  soil,  climate,  and  variety  of  native  produce,  British  Guiana  is  not 
inferior  to  any  tropical  coontiy  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 


*  The  Essequibo  is  brought,  through*  its  tributary  streams,  Into  near 
communication  with  the  basin  of  the  Amazon.  The  small  lake  of  Amaca 
(lat.  3°  30'  N.,  long.  59^  20'  w.)  sends  a  stream  to  the  river  Branc<\ 
or  Parima,  which  joins  the  Kegro,  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of 
the  Amazon:  in  the  wet  season  the  lake  inundates  the  adjacent  low 
country,  and  part  of  its  waters  then  flow  into  the  river  RaptmooBy  (Uie 
principal  tributary  of  the  Essequibo),  which  runs  at  a  difitanoQ  of  osij  a 
few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  its  basin. 
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The  poptilation  of  the  colony  (exclusive  of  the  natiye  Indians)  amounts 
to  about  1 63.000  persons,  nearly  five-sixths  of  them  negroes.  The  native 
Indian  population  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  7000.  Many  labourers  have 
within  recent  years  been  deported  hither  from  the  East  Indies,  Madeira, 
St.  Helena,  and  other  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  culture 
of  the  plantations.  The  produce  of  sugar  is  very  comsiderable ;  coffee 
and  cotton,  especially  the  former,  are  also  largely  grown,  and  tobacco, 
indigo,  and  ginger  to  a  less  extent.  These  productions  furnish  the  stapU 
export^  of  the  colony,  and  British  manufactures  are  imported  in  return. 

The  settlements  are  most  numerous  along  the  banks  of  the  Demerara 
and  the  Berbice,  as  well  as  on  the  coast  between  those  rivers.  On  the 
Essequibo  and  the  small  river  Pomaroon  (to  the  westward  of  the  former), 
there  are  some  plantations,  but  they  are  few  in  number,  and  of  small  size ; 
apon  the  Corentyn  the  settlements  have  rapidly  increased  both  in  number 
and  extent.  But  nearly  all  the  plantations  are  at  present  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  coast,  and  the  inland  tracts  are  comparatively  un- 
explored. 

British  Guiana  is  divided  into  the  toee  counties  of  Essequibo,  Deme- 
nuu,  and  Berbice.  The  capital  of  the  colony,  and  the  chief  seat  of  its 
trade,  is  Georgetoum  (formerly  called  Stabroek),  on  the  river  Demerara, 
a  short  distance  above  its  mouth.  Georgetown  has  25,000  inhabitants, 
New  Anuterdamy  on  the  river  Berbice,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  has  about 
one-fifth  of  that  number.  A  penal  settlement  has  been  formed,  within 
a  recent  period,  on  the  river  Massaroony,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Essequibo. 

British  Guiana  was  formerly  included  within  the  possessions  of  Holland, 
f^e  Dutch  having  formed  settlements  on  the  river  Pomaroon  as  early  as 
1580,  whence  they  spread  their  authority  over  the  adjacent  tracts  to  the 
eastward.  During  the  war  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
country  more  than  once  changed  hands  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Eng- 
lish, and  was  finally  settled  in  the  possession  of  Britain  in  the  year  1803. 
Guiana  is  under  the  administration  of  a  governor,  appointed  by  the 
British  Crown,  and  assisted  by  a  colonial  assembly  or  parliament. 

SECTION  in.  —  TENEZUELA,  NEW  GRANADA,  AND  ECUADOB. 

(830.)  Boundaries  and  Extent — The  three  States  of  Ve- 
nezuela, New  Granada,  and  Ecuador,  are  comprehended  un- 
der the  general  name  of  Columbia. 

Venezuela,  the  most  easterly,  extends  in  the  direction  of 
north  and  south  between  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  the  chain  of  the  Parime  Mountains ;  upon  the  east  it  is 
bounded  bj  the  territory  of  British  Guiana,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  republic  of  New  Granada.  Venezuela  comprises  an 
area  of  450,000  square  miles,  and  has  about  1,250,000  inha- 
bitants. 

New  Granada  stretches  from  the  coast  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Darien  as  far  southward  as  the  line  of 
the  equator,  and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west  to  the 
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upper  coarse  of  the  river  Orinoco,  on  the  east.  It  embraces 
a  portion  of  the  shores  both  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  and  includes  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  New  Granada  has  an  area  of  380,000  square 
miles,  and  about  1,687,000  inhabitants. 

Ecuador  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  from  the 
parallel  of  1°  40^  n.  latitude  to  that  of  5°  5'  s.  latitude,  and 
stretches  inland  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  70®  (w.  of  Green- 
wich). Its  southern  frontier  is  marked  bj  the  upper  course  of 
the  Amazon,  and  its  northern  bj  the  river  Tapura,  a  tributary 
of  that  river.  Ecuador  comprehends  an  area  of  315,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  600,000. 

(831.)  Natural  Features^  Productions,  S^c.  —  Venezuela 
embraces  the  larger  portion  of  the  llanos,  or  plains  watered 
by  the  river  Orinoco  (Art.  811),  as  well  as  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  Andes,  and  the  northern  declivities  of  the 
Parime  Mountains.  The  narrow  ridge  called  the  Mountains 
of  Venezuela,  which  stretches  along  the  shores  of  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea,  is  entirely  included  within  this  State. 

New  Granada  includes  the  upper  portion  of  the  Uanos  of 
the  Orinoco,  as  well  as  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  Andes, 
which  are  here  divided  into  three  nearly  parallel  ranges  of 
mountains,  with  \A^ paramos  or  table-lands  occupying  their 
summits.  The  low  country  along  the  Pacific  is  covered  with 
a  dense  forest,  and  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  its  moisture 
and  intense  heat.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama is  wooded  and  fertile,  but  (in  its  natural  state)  un- 
healthy: the  western  part  is  more  open,  and  contains  exten- 
sive savannahs.  It  is  less  unhealthy  than  the  more  eastern 
portion. 

The  State  of  Ecuador  includes  the  highest  portions  of  the 
Columbian  Andes,  together  with  part  of  the  extensive  plains 
which  stretch  from  their  base  towards  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon,  and  a  hilly  region  lying  between  the  Andes  and  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific.  In  the  high  tracts  of  the  mountain- 
region  the  climate  resembles  an  almost  perpetual  spring, 
while  the  low  plains  sufier  from  excess  bo^  of  moisture  and 
of  heat  (Art.  817> 

The  countries  emhraced  within  Colnmhia  possess  many  featoies  in  com- 
nion,  and  for  the  most  part  resemble  each  other  in  their  natoral  prodac- 
tioos.  New  Granada  is  richer  than  either  of  the  others  in  mineral 
wealth,  and  contains  gold,  platinum,  and  silver,  as  well  as  iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  other  ores.  The  agricultural  produce  of  this  part  of  America 
w  particularly  rich  and  varied,  and  includes  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  to- 
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bacco,  indigo,  sugar,  together  with  balsams,  gums,  and  numerous  yaln- 
able  trees,  fhiits^  and  other  plants  native  to  tropical  regions.  The  tree 
which  supplies  the  cinchona  bark  is  abundant  in  the  forests  within  the 
monntainoas  portions  of  Ecuador.  There  are  large  herds  of  cattle  in 
all  the  States,  and  their  hides  supply  an  important  article  of  export. 

(832.)  Inhabitants. — These  States  are  all  very  thinly 
inhabited.  The  population  consists  of  three  classes — the 
whites,  who  are  almost  wholly  of  Spanish  descent ;  the  In- 
dians; and  the  mixed  races,  or  mestizos.  The  latter  are 
everywhere  the  most  numerous,  and  the  whites  constitute 
little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  total  number.  There  are  a 
few  Negroes  in  each  of  the  States,  but  their  number  is  di«- 
minishing ;  they  are  fewer  in  Ecuador  than  elsewhere. 

The  Indians  in  some  parts  of  Ecuador  are  devoted  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  cultivate  their  fields  with  care.  In  the  mountain-region 
they  apply  themselves  to  the  weaving  of  coarse  woollen  and  cotton 
stuffs.  Those  who  inhabit  the  great  plains  live  chiefly  by  hunting  and 
£shing,  and  along  the  coast  many  Indian  families  gain  a  subsistence  by 
fishing  and  making  salt. 

There  are  few  manufactures  in  either  Venezuela  or  New  Granada. 
Coarse  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  are  made  in  Ecuador,  which  country 
also  possesses  numerous  tanneries.  But  the  chief  supply  of  manufac- 
tured goods  is  derived  from  abroad  (principally  from  Great  Britain),  in 
exchange  for  articles  of  raw  produce. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  this  part  of  America  are  cocoa, 
coflFee,  indigo,  tobacco,  cotton,  hides,  and  cattle, — to  which  must  be 
added,  from  Venezuela,  sugar,  — and  from  New  Granada,  gold  and  other 
metals  to  a  limited  extent  The  larger  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  is 
carried  on  with  Great  Britain. 

(833.)  National  Divisions,  Towns. — Venezuela  is  divided  into  five  de- 
partments. Its  principal  towns  are  Caracas,  Cumana,  Valencia,  and 
Maracaybo. 

Caracas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  lies  a  short  distance  from  the 
shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  upon  the  inland  side  of  a  narrow  mountain 
ridge.  It  has  50,000  inhabitants,  and  possesses  considerable  trade,  but 
has  frequently  sufiered  from  earthquakes.  La  Gtuiyra  (4000  inhabi- 
tants), tiie  port  of  Caracas,  has  a  bad  harbour,  and  is  unhelEdthily  situa- 
ted. 

Cumana  (10,000  inhabitants)  lies  on  the  coast  to  the  eastward  of  the 
capital,  in  an  excellent  situation  for  trade,  but  is  less  important  than 
formerly. — Barcelona  (15,000  inhabitants),  near  the  coast  to  the  south- 
Tv'estward,  has  a  considerable  export  trade,  but  is  extremely  unhealthy. 
The  island  of  Margarita,  to  die  northward  of  Cumana,  was  formerly 
selehrated  for  its  pearl  fishery:  it  contains  15,000  inhabitants. 

Valencia,  to  the  s.  w.  of  Caracas,  is  an  inland  town,  with  15,00O  in- 
[labitants;  the  produce  of  the  fertile  valleys  in  its  neighbourho 
x>rted  through  Puerto  CabeUo,  a  sea-port  town,  with  a  goc 
ind  7000  inhabitants. 
Maracaybo,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  is  a  fine  town  w 
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side  of  the  strait  which  connects  the  lake  of  that  name  with  the  Gulf  of 
Veneznela. 

The  other  towns  of  Veneznela  are  all  of  small  size.  Angosiurti,  though 
with  only  8000  inhabitants,  is  the  principal  place  in  the  yaUey  of  £e 
Orinoco,  and  exports  cotton,  cattle,  and  other  produce.  It  is  sitoated. 
upon  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  distance  of  240  miles  above  its 
month.  The  fine  country  in  the  midst  of  which  it  lies  contains  only  a 
few  agricultural  settlements,  which  are  confined  to  the  inmiediate  banks 
of  the  Orinoco,  and  its  tributary  the  CaronL 

(834.)  New  Granada  contains  five  departments.  Its  capital  is  the 
city  of  Santa  Fi  de  Bogotd  (30,000  inhabitants),  which  lies  on  a  high 
plateau  of  the  eastern  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of  8650  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  regularly  built,  but  has  been  repeatedly  injured  by  earthquakes. 
In  its  neighbourhood  is  the  fine  cataract  of  Tequendama,  formed  by  the 
river  Bogota,  which,  after  flowing  through  a  deep  ravine,  suddenly  pre- 
cipitates itself  to  a  depth  of  900  feet. 

Cartagena  (10,000  inhabitants),  the  principal  sea-port  of  New  Granada, 
lies  on  tne  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  to  the  b.w.  of  the  river  Magda- 
lena.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  but  is  very  unhealthy  during  the 
rainy  season.  The  exports  are  chiefly  specie  and  bullion. —  SavaniUa, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena,  and  Santa  Maria,  some  distance  to  the 
eastward,  are  both  places  of  some  trade. 

The  town  of  Porto  Bello,  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Xsthmnsof 
Panama,  has  a  fine  natural  harbour,  and  is  well  sitoated  for  trade, 
but  its  climate  is  exceedingly  unhealthy.  To  the  westward,  oq  the  shore 
of  Limon  Bay,  and  at  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  Panama  railway,  is 
the  rising  settlement  of  AspinwaU,  founded  by  the  Americans  a  few  years 
since.  Chagres,  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
of  that  name.  From  Aspinwall,  the  Hue  of  the  Panama  railway  (now 
extensively  used  as  a  means  of  transit  between  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
two  great  oceans)  crosses  the  isthmus  to  the  town  of  Panama^  on  the 
"Pacific  coast.    Pananui  has  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

Popayan,  an  inland  town  in  the  southern  part  of  New  Granada,  near 
the  source  of  the  river  Cauca,  has  7000  inhabitants. 

(835.)  Ecuador  is  divided  into  three  departments.  The  capital  of 
the  republic  is  Quito  (70,000  inhabitants),  a  well-built  dty,  lying  at 
an  altitude  of  9600  feet  above  the  sea,  upon  a  high  plateau  of  the  An- 
des. Quito  is  nearly  under  the  line  of  the  equator:  die  plain  on  which 
it  stands  is  terminated  on  either  hand  by  stupendous  mountains,  the 
snow-capped  summits  of  which  are  visible  firom  the  dty. — JRiobamba, 
to  the  south  of  Quito,  is  a  large  town  in  the  interior,  with  20,000  in- 
habitants. 

Gtuxyaqud  (22,000  inhabitants),  the  principal  sea-port  of  Ecuador, 
lies  at  the  head  of  the  fine  gulf  to  which  it  gives  name. — Cvenca^  an  in- 
land town,  is  situated  to  the  south-eastward  of  GuayaquiL 

The  Galapagos  islands  (Art  816)  belong  to  the  State  of  Ecnador. 
A  settlement  has  been  formed  upon  the  island  of  Charles,  one  of  the 
group,  but  the  rest  are  uninhabited. 

SECTION  rv.  —  PEBTT. 

"^6.)  Boundaries  and  Extent, — Peru  is  a  large  countrj 
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upon  the  western  side  of  South  America.  On  the  north  it 
is  bounded  by  the  State  of  Ecuador,  on  the  east  by  Brazil 
and  Bolivia,  on  the  south-west  and  south  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  whole  length  of  Peru,  along  the  line  of  the  Pa- 
cific, exceeds  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  is 
between  four  and  ^vq  hundred  ;  but  towards  its  southern  ex- 
tremity the  country  is  considerably  narrowed  in  dimensions. 
The  area  of  Peru  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  500,000  square 
miles. 

(837.)  Natural  Features,  Climate,  Sfc. — Peru  embraces 
three  distinct  regions — the  mountains,  the  narrow  plain  be- 
tween the  Andes  and  the  ocean,  and  the  great  plains  which 
stretch  from  the  eastward  slope  of  the  Andes  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  continent. 

1.  The  mountain-region  covers  nearly  half  the  entire  territory,  and  in- 
clndes  some  of  the  highest  portions  of  the  Andes.  The  numerous  valleys 
that  intersect  the  mountains  are  fertile,  and  the  eastern  half  of  this  re- 
gion is  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  western  half  is  less 
productive,  and  the  sides  of  the  mquntains  generally  bare. 

2.  The  strip  of  land  which  lies  along  th  J  coast  of  the  Pacific,  between 
the  Andes  and  the  sea,  varies  in  breadth  from  three  to  twenty  leagues. 
This  tract  is  throughout  a  sandy  plain,  intersected  by  chains  of  hil- 
locks, which  cross  it  from  east  to  west.  Numerous  short  streams  pass 
through  this  line  of  coast,  flowing  from  the  western  base  of  the  Andes 
into  the  sea,  but  their  waters  are  frequently  dried  up  during  the  hot  sea- 
Bon.  It  is  only  in  the  immediate  vaUeys  of  these  rivers  that  the  soil  is 
capable  of  cultivation, — the  greater  part  of  the  plain  being  destitute  of 
moisture,  and  absolutely  sterile  (Art.  812). 

Besides  the  colunms  of  loose  sand  which  are  found  along  the  Peruvian 

coast,  there  are  moving  sand-hills,  or  medanos,  which  are  continually 

changing  their  locality,  and  travel  forward  under  the  influence  of  the 

wind.    The  medanos  are  hillock -like  elevations  of  sand,  some  of  them 

with  a  firm,  and  others  a  loose,  base.    The  former,  which  are  formed  by 

the  accnmidation  of  the  sand  upon  the  blocks  of  rock  scattered  over  the 

plain,  are  always  crescent- shaped,  and  are  from  10  to  20  feet  high,  with 

an  acate  crest.   The  inner  side  is  perpendicular,  and  the  outer  side  forms 

an  angle  with  a  steep  Inclination  downwards.     When  driven  by  violent 

winds,  the  medanos  pass  rapidly  over  the  plains.  The  smaller  and  lighter 

ones  move  quickly  forward,  but  those  of  larger  size  soon  overtake  and 

crash  them,  whilst  they  are  themselves  shivered  by  the  collision.    These 

medanos  assume  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  figures,  and  sometimes  move 

along  the  plain  in  rows  forming  the  most  intricate  labyrinths,  so  that 

persons  who  have  had  the  greatest  experience  of  the  coast  are  apt  to  lose 

their  way  when  they  encounter  them.     The  small  hillock-chains  by 

which  the  coast  is  crossed  from  east  to  west  arrest  the  progress  of  the 

wandering  medanos  ;  otherwise  the  fertile  river-valleys  would  soon  b' 

conTerted  from  oases  into  sand-flats  equally  barren  as  the  soiround' 

wafite. 
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&  The  plains  to  the  eastward  of  the  Andes  embrace  more  than  a  third 
part  of  the  surface  of  Fern.  Thej  are  without  cultivation,  but  the 
greater  portion  are  covered  with  abundant  forests,  alternating  in  some 
cases  with  extensive  savannahs  or  grassy  plains.  This  region  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  Amason,  and  is  watered  hj  rivers  which  join  its  upper 
course. 

(838.)  The  climate  of  the  mountain-region  ia  cold,  owing  to  its  great 
elevation,  excepting  in  the  deeper  valleys  by  whidi  it  is  intersected. 
Both  here,  and  in  the  eastern  plain,  the  rains  are  abundant  during  six 
months  of  the  year.  But  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Peruvian  coast  no 
rain  ever  falls,  though  dense  mists — or  ganuu — are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  air  in  this  region  is  uniformly  hot,  but  less  so  during  the 
period  between  May  and  October  (or  the  winter  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere) than  in  the  opposite  portion  of  the  year. 

During  the  dry  or  summer  season  the  movements  in  the  desert  are  in 
full  activity,  and  the  parched  sand  yields  to  the  slightest  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  tlie  colder  season  its  weight  is  increased  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  moisture,  and  the  hillocks  acquire  more  solidity.  In  No- 
vember, sunmier  commences,  and  during  the  ensuing  months  everything 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  is  parched  up  by  the  intensely- 
heated  rays  that  are  reflected  back  from  the  sandy  surface  of  the  desert. 
No  plant  takes  root  in  the  burning  soil,  and  no  animal  finds  food  on  its 
arid  and  lifeless  surface. 

But  the  scene  changes  in  May.  A  thin  veil  of  mist  then  overspreads 
the  sea  and  the  shore  ;  in  the  following  months  it  increases,  and  it  is 
only  in  October  that  it  begins  to  disperse.  It  is  heaviest  in  August  and 
September,  when  it  lies  for  weeks  immovable  on  the  earth  ;  but  at  the 
beginning  and  towards  the  close  of  the  winter  season  it  remains  onir 
during  the  day  time,  and  disperses  towards  evening.  This  mist  does 
not  resolve  itself  into  what  may  be  properly  termed  rain,  but  becomes  a 
fine  minute  precipitate  which  the  natives  call  ^rua — a  kind  of  thick 
fog,  or  drizzling  mist.  Occasionally  the  gama  falls  in  large  drops,  bat 
even  then  there  is  this  distinction  between  it  and  rain,  that  it  does  no: 
descend  firom  clouds  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  but  is 
formed  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  air  by  the  union  of  small  bubbles  of 
mist.  The  garua  is  only  known  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea  ;  beyond 
the  sandy  plain,  within  the  mountain-region,  heavy  rains  occur,  and  the 
boundary  between  the  rain  and  the  mist  may  be  defined  with  mathe- 
matical precision.  In  the  oases  of  the  river-valleys,  the  garuas  are  much 
heavier  than  in  the  adjacent  wastes.  But  in  some  parts  of  Northern 
Peru  they  are  so  scanty  that  a  sheet  of  paper  left  for  a  whole  night  in 
the  open  air  does  not  exhibit  the  smallest  trace  of  humidity. 

(839.)  Inhabitants, — The  population  of  Peru  is  probably 
about  1,700,0(X) — a  very  small  number  for  bo  extensive  a 
country.  More  than  half  of  these  are  Indians,  and  the  re- 
mainder principallj  mixed  races,  the  whites  not  amountiiig 
to  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole. 

^  The  Indians  of  Peru  are  the  descendants  of  races  who  had  attained  con- 
siderable civilisation  prior  ta  the  discovery  of  tiie  New  World,  and  some 
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oftbemaieat  present  the  most  mdustrions  a^coltnrists,  manufacturers, 
ind  fishermen,  in  the  coundy.  Both  the  Indians  and  the  mixed  races  are 
igood  deal  employed  as  porters,  in  carrying  burdens  across  the  mountain- 
'oads,  and  in  the  lading  and  unlading  of  sMps.  The  natives'on  the  coast 
ire  expert  mariners,  and  manage  their  balsas,  or  light  boats,  made  of 
nflated  skins,  ¥rith  great  dexterity.  The  whites  are  all  of  Spanish 
iescent  There  are  some  Negroes  among  the  population,  but  they  are 
ery  few  in  number. 

The  natural  productions  of  Peru  are  rich  and  varied,  and  constitute 
be  chief  objects  of  such  industry  as  the  country  possesses.  The  mountain- 
egion  abounds  in  minerals,  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  silyer 
[lines ;  but  their  produce  is  now  much  less  than  formerly.    Gold  occurs  to 

limited  extent,  and  there  are  quicksilyer  mines  which  were  formerly 
ery  productive.  Copper,  iron,  lead,  and  brimstone,  are  found.  Nitrate 
f  soda  is  collected  abundantly  in  the  coast*plain,  and  constitutes  an 
oportant  article  of  traffic. 

The  vegetable  produce  is  equally  varied.  European  grains  and  iruits, 
5  weU  as  maize  and  rice,  flourish  in  the  more  temperate  districts,  while 
le  warmer  valleys  supply  abundant  crops  of  tropical  plants,  among  which 
re  found  the  sugar-cane  and  the  cocoa-plant.  Cinchona-bark,  copaiva- 
alsam,  and  copal,  are  collected  from  the  forests  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
mntry ;  wax  is  procured  in  abundance,  and  indigo  grows  spontaneously. 
aniUa,  sarsaparilla,  and  caoutchouc,  together  with  numerous  gums  and 
isins,  are  also  obtained  from  the  same  region.  Upon  the  shores  of  Lake 
iticaca  (at  an  elevation  of  12,700  feet)  barley  and  oats  grow,  but  wheat 
)es  not  succeed. 

Coarse  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  are  made  by  the  Indians  and  mixed 
ces,  but  most  of  the  finer  articles  of  manufacture  are  obtained  from 
irope.  Gold  and  silver  are  skilfully  worked  into  trinkets,  and  various 
tides  either  of  use  or  ornament,  in  Lima  and  elsewhere.  There  are  also 
me  works  in  iron  and  other  metals. 

An  active  commerce  is  carried  on  by  Great  Britain  with  Peru  and  the 
her  States  upon  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  The  articles  which 
tru  supplies  to  the  markets  of  Europe  are  the  precious  metals,  saltpetre, 
ichona-bark,  viguna  and  sheep's  wool,  chinchilla  far,  and  (of  late  years) 
lano.  The  latter  substance,  which  is  now  extensively  used  in  our  own 
entry  as  a  manure,  is  obtained  principally  from  the  little  group  of  the 
dncha  Islands,  lying  off  the  coast  to  the  southward  of  Lima.  Every 
riety  of  British  manufactured*  goods  are  imported.  Considerable 
ific  is  carried  on  with  the  adjacent  South  American  States,  as  well  as 
th  Mexico  and  the  countries  of  Central  America,  to  all  of  which  Peru 
t>p]ies  sugar,  wines,  brandy,  salt,  and  articles  of  minor  importance. 
The  internal  trade  of  all  the  South  American  countries  is  impeded  by 
\  want  of  good  roads,  and  goods  are  mostly  transported  upon  the  backs 
labourers,  who  carry  heavy  burdens  across  the  mountain-paths. 
840.)  National  Divisions,  Totvns, — Peru  is  divided  into  seven  depart- 
•nts  :  these  are  subdivided  into  provinces. 

ZTze  capital  of  Pern  is  Lima,  which  stands  on  the  small  river  Rimac,  in 
ine  valley,  at  a  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  sea.  Lima  is  a  regular 
I  well-built  city,  but  (owing  to  the  frequency  of  earthquakes)  the  houses 

ail  low, — rarely  more  than  one  story  in  height,  with  the  roofs  flat.  Of 

public  buildings,  the  Cathedral,  which  was  founded  by  Plzarro,  and 
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contains  his  remains,  is  the  most  Btriking,  and  possesses  a  rich  and 
splendid  interior.  There  are  nnmerons  churches  and  chapels,  besides  a 
great  many  convents  and  nunneries.  Lima  has  about  70;000  inhabitants. 
CaUao  (5000  inhabitants),  the  port  of  Lima,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  republic. 

TruxUlo^  on  the  coast  to  the  northward  of  Callao,  has  9000  inhabitants, 
and  considerable  trade.  Pcofta  (celebrated  in  the  narrative  of  Anson's 
voyages)  is  a  small  sea-port  further  to  the  northward,  but  is  now  l^s 
important  than  formerly. 

Pasco  (12,000  inhabitants),  on  the  interior  table-land,  to  the  north- 
east of  Lima,  lies  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  14,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  has  throughout  the  year  a  climate  which  resembles  a  cold  English 
winter.  Adjacent  to  it  are  valuable  silver  mines.  Guamanga^  also  in  the 
interior,  to  the  south-eastward  of  Lima,  has  26,000  inhabitants. 

Cuzco(40,000  inhabitants)  is  the  principal  placeiu  the  mountain -region, 
and  the  second  city  in  the  country  for  size  and  population.  It  lies  at  a 
distance  of  nearly  400  miles  to  the  east-south-east  of  Lima,  in  a  wide 
valley  elevated  1 1,300  feet  above  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  some 
cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  make  leather  and  furniture  with 
considerable  skilL  Cnzco  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Feruyian 
monarchy,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  the  New  World,  and  many 
architectural  and  other  remains  of  the  time  of  the  Incas  are  still  in 
existence. 

The  larger  portion  of  Lake  Titicaca,  in  the  south  of  Fern,  belongs  to 
this  republic.  Upon  its  western  shore  is  Ptmoy  a  place  of  some  trade, 
with  9000  inhabitants.  Arequipa^  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes 
(at  a  height  of  7850  feet  above  the  sea),  has  35,000  inhabitants,  and  is  one 
of  the  best-built  and  most  flourishing  cities  in  South  America.  It  has, 
however,  been  frequently  injured  by  earthquakes.  Yslay  (or  Hay),  on 
the  neighbouring  coast,  is  the  port  of  Areqnipa.  Arica,  tiie  chief  port 
of  southern  Feru,  is  a  small  place,  but  has  considerable  trade.  Iqmquej 
still  further  south,  has  valuable  saltpetre  mines  in  its  neighbourhood. 

(841.)  Feru  constitutes  a  republic,  under  the  administration  of  a  Presi- 
dent and  a  Congress,  similar  inmost  respects  to  that  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America  But  the  country  has  long  been  in  an  unsettled  condi- 
tion, and  the  four  southern  departments  at  one  time  separated  themselves 
from  the  remaining  provinces,  and  erected  themselves  into  a  separate 
state,  under  the  tide  of  the  South  Ferurian  Republic.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion  prevails  here,  as  throughout  South  America,  excepting 
among  such  of  the  native  tribes  as  have  not  been  converted  to 
Christianity. 

SECTION  V. — BOLIVIA. 

(842.)  Boundaries  and  Extent — Bolivia  is  boanded  on 
the  north-west  and  north  by  Peru,  on  the  north-east  and  east 
by  Brazil,  on  iu%>  south  by  La  Plata  and  Chili,  mid  on  a 
small  portion  of  its  western  frontier  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
But  its  sea-coast  is  of  very  limited  extent^  measuring  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  this  maritime  tract  is  di- 
-''ded  from  the  rest  of  the  country  by  the  stupendous  Cor- 
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dilleras,  or  mountain-chains,  of  the  interior.  The  whole 
area  of  Bolivia  is  probably  not  less  than  450,000  square 
miles. 

(843.)  Natural  Features^  Climate^  Sfc.  —  No  country  on 
fche  globe  has  a  greater  variety  of  physical  aspect,  soil,  cli- 
nate,  and  productions,  than  Bolivia.  The  western  half  in- 
cludes the  highest  plateaus  and  mountain -ridges  of  the  Andes, 
vhich  exhibit  col^  naked,  and  dreary  plains  on  their  sum- 
lits,  though  everywhere  intersected  by  deep  and  fertile 
alleys.  But  the  slopes  of  the  eastern  cordiUera  are  covered 
ith  vegetation,  and  spread  out  into  the  immense  lowland 
lains  which  belong  to  the  basins  of  the  Amazon  and  Para- 
]ay.  The  maritime  region,  along  the  coast  of  Bolivia,  is 
holly  sterile,  and  forms  part  of  the  desert  of  Atacama  (Art 
2> 

rhe  mineral  prodactioiiB  of  the  conntry  inclnde  gold,  silver,  mercury, 
and  copper  ;  but  many  of  the  mines  have  been  long  since  exhausted, 
[  few  of  them  are  at  present  worked  to  any  advantage. 
lie  vegetation  of  the  interior  plains  includes  all  the  more  valu- 
i  productions  ab'eady  mentioned  as  belonging  to  this  part  of  the 
erican  continent,  and  forests  of  almost  boundless  extent  cover  vast 
ts  of  country.  The  cactus  abounds  on  the  eastern  declivities  of  the 
illeras  (at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet  above  the  sea),  and  attains  in 
;  cases  a  height  of  forty  feet  Below  this  is  a  zone  of  acacias,  and 
lower  level  are  the  bamboo  and  numerous  tree-ferns.  The  mate, 
uaguay  tea-plant,  is  extensively  spread  over  the  eastern  plains  ;  the 
iva  balsam,  and  the  cinchona-bark,  are  found  on  the  sides  of  the 
ttains.  The  coca-tree  is  abundant  in  Bolivia,  as  well  as  in  Peru, 
he  natives  of  both  countries  universally  masticate  its  leaf,  in  the 
way  that  the  Malays  chew  the  fruit  of  the  betel-nut.  Coffee, 
,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  maize,  mandioc,  batatas,  guavas, 
aany  other  iruits,  are  all  common,  and  several  of  them  cultivated 
mited  extent.     The  coffee  grown  here  is  of  excellent  quality. 

t4.)  Inhabitants.  —  The  population  of  Bolivia  is  pro- 
•  under  a  million,  but  its  amount  is  very  variously  es- 
3d.  ]^^early  three  fourths  are  either  Indians  or  mixed 
Many  of  the  native  tribes  are  intelligent  and  indus- 
:  some  of  them  are  engaged  in  pastoral  occupations, 
;lier8  in  the  culture  of  the  potato. 

tDdastrial  pursuits  of  the  Bolivians  are  nearly  the  same  as  those 
eople  of  Peru.  Some  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  are  made, 
rood  deal  of  leather  is  prepared ;  the  numerous  sheep,  vicunas, 
ler  animals,  supply  abundant  materials  for  the  latter  pursuit. 
amerce  of  Bolivia  labours  under  great  disadvantages,  owing  to 
mtainous  nature  of  great  part  of  the  country,  and  the  diffi- 
com m n nication  hetween  the  interior  and  the  sea.    Even  t^ 
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preciouii  metals  will  not  in  all  cases  bear  the  cost  of  the  laborious 
transit  rcross  the  moantaino,  npon  the  backs  of  mules  or  other  beasts  of 
burden,  and  wheeled  vehicles  are  unknown.  Some  gdd  and  silver, 
with  bark,  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep  and  vicuna,  are  exported,  and 
European  manufactures  imported — chiefly  by  way  of  Arica  (on  the 
coast  of  Peru),  through  which  port  most  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Bolivia 
passes. 

(845.)  National  Divisions,  ffc,  —  Bolivia  is  divided  into  nine  depart- 
ments. The  city  of  Chuquisaca  ( 12,000  inhabitants),  which  lies  in  a 
fine  valley  upon  the  table-land  of  the  interior,  at  an  altitude  of  9300  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  the  capital  of  the  State.  About  seventy  miles  to  the 
south-west  is  Potosi,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  rich  mines  of  silver. 
The  town  of  Potosi  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name,  at  a  height  of  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  At  one  time  it  is  said  to 
have  had  160,000  inhabitants,  but  the  mines  are  now  of  little  value,  and 
the  population  is  reduced  to  9000.  Cochabamba,  to  the  v.  w.  of  the 
capital,  is  situated  in  a  fine  a^jicu  tural  district,  and  has  25,000  inha- 
bitants. Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  (9000  inhabitants)  lies  in  the  midst 
of  the  immense  plains  of  the  interior,  at  the  foot  of  the  most  distant 
Offsets  from  the  eastern  cordillera. 

The  town  of  La  Paz  (40,000  inhabitants)  lies  at  a  short  distance 
firom  the  8.  e.  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  has  considerable  transit- 
trade.  A  small  island  in  the  lake  is  celebrated  in  Indian  tradition  as 
the  spot  where  Manco  Capac,  the  divinely  appointed  lawgiver  of  the 
Peruvian  race,  was  first  entrusted  with  his  sacred  mission.  Cobija,  or 
Puerto-la-Mar,  the  only  sea-port  of  Bolivia,  is  a  wretched  place,  bat 
possesses  a  small  amount  of  trade. 

(846.)  The  government  of  Boliria  is  republican  in  form  ;  but  the  pre- 
sident is  elected  for  life,  and  has  the  privilege  of  naming  his  successor. 
There  is  a  legislative  body  composed  of  three  chambers,  and  the  fullest 
amount  of  political  and  religious  freedom  is  secured  by  the  various  in- 
stitutions. 

Both  Peru  and  Bolivia  were  formerly  included  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain.  Peru  became  independent  of  Spain  in  1822.  The  battle  of 
Ayacucho,  fought  in  1824,  completely  destroyed  the  power  of  Spain  on 
the  South  American  continent,  and  Bolivia  was  erected  into  an  indepen- 
dent republic  in  1825. 

SECTION  VL  —  CHILI. 

(847.)  Boundaries  and  Extent — Chili  is  a  long  and  nar- 
row country  on  the  western  side  of  South  America.  Upon 
the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  stupendous  chain  of  the  Andes, 
which  divide  it  from  the  provinces  of  La  Plata^  upon  the 
north  by  Bolivia,  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  length  of  Chili  from  north  to  south  is  1150 
miles ;  but  its  breadth  nowhere  exceeds  130  miles,  and  is 
less  than  90  miles  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
country.  The  area  of  the  territory  is  170,000  square  miles 
(rather  more  than  twice  the  dimensions  of  Great  Britain). 
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(848.)  Natural  FeatureSy  Climatey  Sfc.  —  The  greater  part 
of  Chili  is  covered  with  hiUs  which  diverge  from  the  great 
chain  of  the  Andes,  and  which  gradually  diminish  in  height 
as  they  recede  from  the  parent  ridge.  These  chains  are 
divided  by  valleys,  many  of  which  are  broad  and  fertile, 
though  others  are  mere  ravines.  The  rivers  all  have  short 
courses ;  most  of  them  are  mere  mountain-streams,  and  few 
preserve  a  perennial  flow  of  water.  The  longest  is  the  Bio- 
bio  (in  the  southern  division  of  the  country),  which  has  a 
course  of  nearly  200  miles,  and  brings  down  a  great  body  of 
water.  The  Maypu,  further  to  the  northward,  is  also  a  con- 
siderable stream. 

The  richest  and  most  fertile  districts  of  Chili  are  in  the  southern  half 
of  the  country.  Towards  the  north  the  hills  become  more  bleak  and  naked, 
and  only  exhibit  a  scanty  brushwood  ;  even  this  disappears  towards  the 
border  of  Bolivia,  where  the  Chilian  frontier  includes  part  of  the  desert« 
plain  of  Atacama. 

The  great  cordillera  which  forms  the  eastern  frontier  of  Chili  is  re- 
markable for  the  numerous  volcanic  summits  which  it  contains :  few  of 
these,  however,  are  in  a  state  of  activity.  But  earthquakes  are  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  and  sometimes  occasion  the  most  tremendous  de- 
vastation. 

The  climate  of  Chili  is  temperate  and  healthy  ;  the  rains  fall  in  the 
winter  months — from  June  to  September,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  is  speedily  covered  with  a  carpet  of  wild  flowers  and  verdure. 
In  the  southern  provinces,  especially,  a  profuse  vegetation  prevails,  and 
dense  forests  cover  a  great  part  of  the  surface.  Among  the  mineral 
productions  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  but  copper  is  the 
only  one  of  these  worked  to  any  extent.  Many  other  minerals  are  also 
found,  including  coal  of  good  quality,  which  is  extensively  worked  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Conception. 

(849.)  Inhabitants. — The  population  of  Chili  is  about 
1,200,000.  The  greater  number  are  either  of  Spanish, 
or  of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian,  descent  The  Indians  of 
pure  blood  are  few  in  number,  and  are  only  found  to  the 
southward  of  the  river  Biobio,  in  the  province  of  Araucania> 
of  which  they  form  the  sole  inhabitants. 

The  Araucanians  are  a  bold  and  warlike  race,  and  have  always  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  their  independence  of  Spanish  rule.  At  the 
present  time,  though  nominally  under  the  Chilian  sway,  'Araucania 
really  constitutes  a  distinct  territory,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  under  a 
government  of  their  own. 

The  Chilians  (or  Chileiios)  are  regarded  as  possessing  superior  ac- 
tivity and  intelligence,  and  as  being  honourably  distinguished  by  thA 
absence  of  that  indolence  which  is  so  common  a  characteristic  of  * 
Spanish  race.    The  females  preserve  the  grace  and  gaiety  of  m' 
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which  forms  the  common  and  well-known  charm  of  their  Spanish 
countrywomen.  In  the  towns  of  Chili  (and  indeed  throughout  Spanish 
America),  the  evening  forms  the  period  of  general  gaietj,  life,  and  active 
enjoyment :  the  shops  are  then  lighted  up,  the  streets  and  public  walks 
crowded  with  idlers  of  all  classes,  anxious  to  enjoy  the  cooling  and  re- 
freshing breeze,  and  numerous  amusements  are  carried  on,  both  in  and 
out  of  doors. 

Both  agricultural  and  mining  pursuits  are  extensively  carried  on  in 
Chili.  Oxen  are  reared  to  an  immense  extent  (particularly  in  the 
southern  provinces),  single  farms  sometimes  possessing  from  15.000  to 
20,000  head  of  cattle.  Maize  is  cultivated  in  the  northern  districts, 
wheat  and  barley  in  the  more  southern  tracts.  Hemp  is  also  raised  in 
the  northern  provinces,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  potatoes.  But  the 
methods  of  farming  are  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  the  amount  of  produce  is 
very  much  below  the  capabilities  of  the  soil.  Still,  however,  there  is  a 
surplus  of  grain  for  exportation. 

Copper  is  the  staple  commodity  of  Chili,  and  the  mines  are  veiy 
numerous,  especially  in  the  nor&em  districts.  Some  of  the  ore  is 
smelted  on  the  spot,  by  aid  of  the  native  coal,  but  large  qnantiti^  are 
annually  shipped  to  Swansea,  and  a  great  deal  is  sent  to  the  East 
Indies  and  the  United  States.  Some  silver  is  also  worked,  and  is  chiefly 
supplied  to  the  English  market. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  earthenware  jars,  hempen  cloths,  cordage, 
soap,  tallow,  leather,  and  brandy.  The  foreign  commerce  is  superior  in 
amount  to  that  of  any  other  country  on  the  west  coast  of  Soat^ 
America,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  An  immense  number  of  hides  are 
exported,  besides  copper,  silver,  wheat,  wool,  and  hemp.  The  metals 
and  hides  are  chiefly  sent  to  Europe;  wheat,  flour,  jerked  beef,  and 
fruits,  to  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  other  countries  of  South  America.  By 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  with  Great  Britain, 
and  the  manufactures  of  our  country  are  extensively  imported  into  Chili. 
The  linens  of  Germany ;  the  silks,  papers,  perfumes,  wines,  and 
brandies,  of  France;  the  tobacco,  sugar,  and  other  productions  of 
the  United  States,  are  also  among  the  articles  of  Chilian  consomption. 

(850.)  National  Divisions^  §•<?.-— Chili  is  divided  into  thirteen  provincea 
The  capital  of  the  republic  is  the  city  of  Santiago  (80,000  inhabitants), 
situated  in  the  interior,  on  an  affluent  of  the  river  Maypu.  Va^fMiraiso 
(50,000  inhabitants))  the  principal  sea-port  of  the  country,  and  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  seats  of  traide  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  lies  to 
the  north-westward  of  Santiago.  A  line  of  railway  between  Valparaiso 
and  the  capital,  passing  through  the  fertile  valley  of  Quillota,  is  in  pro- 
cess of  construction. 

Coqvimbo  or  La  Serena  (8000  inhabitants),  on  the  coast  to  the  north- 
ward, is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  exports  a  great  deal  of  the 
mineral  produce.  The  town  of  Conception,  in  one  of  the  southern 
provinces,  lies  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Biobio ; 
Talcahuano,  at  the  entrance  of  Conception  Bay,  forms  its  port.  Con- 
ception has  been  repeatedly  destroyed,  by  earthquakes  and  other  causes, 
but  has  still  a  population  of  10,000. 

Valdivia,  the  southernmost  province  of  the  Chilian  mainland,  contains 

*)ort  of  that  name,  with  2000  inhabitants.     Adjacent  to  its  further 
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province  of  the  repnblic  Chiloe  is  a  fertile  territory :  the  interior 
abounds  in  cattle,  and  the  coasts  and  harbours  in  fish.  The  inhabitants 
are  partly  whites,  and  partly  Araucanian  Indians  and  people  of  mixed 
blood.     San  Carlos^  the  chief  town  of  the  island,  has  2000  inhabitants. 

(851.)  Chili  is  a  republic,  under  the  government  of  a  president,  a 
senate,  and  a  house  of  representatives.  It  remained  a  colony  of  Spain 
until  1810,  when  a  revolution  occurred,  and  the  independence  of 
the  country  was  established  in  1817.  Since  that  time  it  has  enjoyed 
a  greater  share  of  tranquillity  than  most  of  the  South  American 
States. 

SECTION  Vn.  —  LA  PLATA. 

(852.)  Boundaries  and  Extent, —  The  provinces  embraced 
under  the  general  appellation  of  La  Plata  occupy  a  large 
tract  in  the  interior  and  eastern  portion  of  South  America ; 
most  of  them  are  situated  within  the  basin  of  the  great 
river  whence  they  derive  their  name.  Upon  the  north  they 
are  bounded  by  Bolivia,  upon  the  east  by  Brazil  and  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  south  by  Patagonia,  and  on 
the  west  by  Chili. 

La  Plata  includes  fifteen  distinct  territories,  each  of  which 
is  nominally  a  separate  republic.  Two  of  tiiem  — Paraguay 
and  the  Ban  da  Orientale — are  politically  separated  from  the 
others,  and  rank  as  independent  powers  :  the  other  thirteen 
are  united  into  a  general  confederacy,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  La  Plata,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  the  Argentine  Republic. 

(853.)  Natural  Features,  Climate^  Sfc. —  The  greater  por- 
tion of  La  Plata  is  an  immense  plain,  which  stretches  be- 
tween the  eastern  foot  of  the  Andes  and  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  southern  half  of  this  plain  includes  the  vast 
levels  of  the  Pampas,  which  have  been  already  described. 
In  its  central  part  is  an  extensive  tract  known  as  the  desert 
of  Las  Salinas,  in  which  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  covered  with 
a  saline  efflorescence ;  the  rivers  here  have  no  outlets,  and 
lose  themselves  in  salt-water  lakes  or  marshes.  But  the 
eastern  and  northern  portions  of  the  plain,  which  are  wa- 
tered by  the  Parana,  Paraguay,  and  other  tributaries  of  the 
Hio  de  la  Plata,  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  include  exten- 
sive tracts  of  rich  alluvial  soiL 

The  high  yalleys  situated  in  the  westerly  part  of  this  region,  amongst 
the  inland  offsets  of  the  Andes,  are  in  general  watered  and  fertile  ; 
they  are  capable  of  producing  good  crops  of  wheat  and  maize,  whilst 
abundant  pasturage  is  found  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains. 

The  Bio  de  la  Plata  carries  off  the  drainage  of  the  larger  portion  f 
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this  extensive  territory.  But  in  the  western  part  of  the  plain  of  tlie 
Pampas  there  is  an  extensive  and  complicated  system  of  inland  waters 
(embracing  the  rivers  Diamante,  Desagnadero,  and  others),  which  ter- 
minates in  the  large  salt  lake  of  Urre-lanquen.  The  salt  obtained  bj 
evaporation  from  this  lake  was  formerly  largely  consumed  in  Bucdos 
Ay  res. 

The  climate  of  this  large  territory  of  coarse  exhibits  considerable 
variety  ;  the  northern  parts  are  hot,  excepting  within  the  higher  districts 
adjacent  to  the  mountain  cordilleras.  In  the  south,  a  cooler  temperature 
prevails,  and  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  a  climate  resembling 
that  of  many  portions  of  Southern  Europe  ;  thongh  the  summer  heat  is 
greater,  and  the  cold  of  winter  less  generally  perceptible.  The  changes 
of  temperature  are  often,  however,  sudden  and  considerable,  and  the 
winds  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
Tlie  northerly  winds,  which  are  hot,  resemble  in  their  effects  the  sirocco 
of  Southern  Europe,  while  the  south-west  wind,  or  pampero,  brings  with 
it  the  cold  air  from  the  snow-covered  summits  of  the  Aiides.  The  rains 
are  generally  most  abundant  before  the  setting- in  of  the  cold  seasoiL 

(854.)  Inhabitants.  —  The  population  of  La  Plata  (exclu- 
sive of  Paraguay  and  the  Banda  Orientale)  is  not  supposed 
to  exceed  700,000,  and  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres 
includes  about  200,000  of  the  number.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  amount  for  so  extensive  a  country,  but 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  consists  of  open  pasture-grounds: 
only  a  very  minute  fraction  is  under  cultivation. 

In  the  southern  provinces  of  La  Plata  the  population  consists  ciueiy 
of  whites — mostly  of  Spanish  descent,  thongh  in  Buenos  Ayres  thtre 
are  numerous  English  and  French,  with  other  foreigners.  The  nurawr 
of  Indians  becomes  greater  towards  the  northward,  and  in  some  of  the 
provinces  they  form  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Many  of  these  are  the  de- 
scendants of  tribes  who  were  early  civilised  by  the  Jesuits,  and  form 
settled  agricultural  communities.  But  other  parts  of  the  conntiy  are 
still  in  the  possession  of  warlike  and  savage  tribes. 

The  wealth  of  La  Plata  consists  in  its  immense  herds  of  horses  and 
oxen,  which  are  reared  upon  the  vast  plains  of  the  pampas.  Horse  and 
ox  hides,  and  horns,  form  the  staple  articles  of  the  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  the  greater  portion  of  which  centres  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  Upwards  of  a  million  of  ox-hides  are  annually  exported  thence, 
together  with  numerous  cow-hides,  horse-hides,  and  skins  of  other 
animals — including  those  of  the  sheep,  goat,  calf,  deer,  and  chinchiiia 
furs. 

Sheep's-wool,  horse-hair,  dried  beef,  tallow,  bones,  and  hide-parings 
also  constitute  important  articles  of  export,  and  indicate  the  general 
character  of  industrial  pursuits  in  this  region  of  the  globe.  The  oxen 
and  other  animals  are  not  now,  as  formerly,  left  to  run  wild  in  the  pam- 
pas, but  the  limits  belonging  to  different  proprietors  are  marked  oat,  and 
indicated  by  definite  landmarks.  The  stock  of  cattle  within  the  pro- 
^nce  of  Buenos  Ayres  alone  is  estimated  to  amount  to  between  three 

'  four  millions,  and  the  nimiber  is  doubtless  on  the  increase. 
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Wheat,  rice,  maize,  and  nnmerous  iraits,  are  grown  in  manj  portions 
of  this  territory  ;  and  in  some  of  the  northern  tracts,  ''obacco,  sugar, 
cotton,  indigo,  and  other  tropical  productions,  are  capable  of  successful 
cnltivation.  But  a  very  limited  amount  of  attention  is  bestowed  upon 
agriculture.  In  Paraguay  the  most  important  article  of  produce  is  the 
yerba-mate,  or  Paraguay  tea,  which  is  largely  consumed  in  most  of  the 
South  American  countries:  this  plant  is  also  found  in  an  indigenous  state 
in  the  province  of  Salta,  more  to  the  northward. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  La  Plata  is  considerable,  and  small  quantities 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are  exported.  The  mining  districts  lie  chiefly 
in  the  western  and  north-western  portions  of  the  territory. 

There  are  few  manufactures  in  La  Plata;  coarse  woollen  stuffs  are 
made  in  some  places,  particularly  the  short  riding-cloaks  (or  ponchos) 
which  are  universally  worn  both  here  and  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
South  America.  But  most  manufactured  articles  are  imported,  chiefly 
from  Britain,  with  which  country  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  republic  is  carried  on.  Besides  cotton  and  other  textile 
fabrics,  the  imports  comprise  wine,  brandy,  earthenware,  glass,  jewellery, 
and  hats  ;  with  sugar,  coflee,  tobacco,  and  large  quantities  of  salt  (chiefly 
from  St  Ubes  and  Cadiz),  used  in  curing  the  flesh  of  the  vast  numbers 
of  oxen  which  are  annually  slaughtered  for  their  hides. 

A  great  deal  of  internal  traffic  is  carried  on  between  the  diflerent 
provinces,  and  the  roads  are  generally  better  than  in  most  parts  of  South 
America.  But  the  boundless  facilities  for  communication  that  are  pre- 
sented by  the  great  rivers  are  at  present  almost  entirely  neglected. 

(855.)  Natural  Divisions,  TownSy  S^c. —  The  names  of  the 
provinces  comprised  within  the  territory  of  La  Plata,  with 
the  chief  town  of  each,  are  as  follow  :  — 


Buenos  Ayrei 

Santa  Fe  -  - 

Entre  Rios  - 

Corrientes  > 

CordoYa   -  - 

Santiago  -  - 
Tiicaman 

Salta    -    .  . 

Catamarca  - 


Chief  town. 
Bu<>nos  Ayies. 
Santa  Fe. 
BaJHda,  or  Parana* 
Corrientes. 
Cordora. 

Santiago  del  Estero. 
Tucuinan. 
Salta. 
Catamarca. 


Chief  town. 
Rioja   ......    Rioja. 

San  Juan  «    -    .    .    -    San  Juan. 
MendiiEa  -    -    -    -    •    Mendoza. 

San  Luis       .    .    -    .    ban  Luis. 


Paraguay      -    -    • 

BandA    Orientale, 

Uruguay     -    - 


-  Assumption* 
or 

-  Monte  Video. 


The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  (80,000  inhabitants),  the  capital  of  the  re- 
public of  that  name,  and  the  seat  of  the  general  government  of  La  Plata, 
lies  on  the  western  shore  of  the  great  estuary  calied  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
It  is  the  chief  emporium  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  and  carries 
on  a  very  extensive  commerce-  Buenos  Ayres  is  regularly  built,  but 
contains  few  public  buildings  of  much  note,  excepting  the  cathedral.  It 
has  no  harbour,  but  ships  anchor  safely  in  the  river,  those  of  large  bur- 
den loading  and  tmloading  by  means  of  lighters. 

Few  of  the  other  towns  of  La  Plata  require  any  especial  mention,  ex- 
cepting Monte  Video,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Uruguay,  which  is 
also  the  seat  of  considerable  foreign  trade.  The  commerce  of  Monte 
Video  was  seriously  injured  by  the  long-continued  prevalence  of  hostilities 
between  the  Banda  OrientaJe  and  the  neighbouring  state  of  Bu^' 
Ayres,  but  it  is  now  reviving.    The  towns  in  the  interior  of  La 
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are  all  of  small  size,  and  of  little  importance.  Carmen,  a  small  settlement 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Rio  Negro,  a  short  distance  above  its  mouth,  be- 
longs to  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

(856.)  The  provinces  of  La  Pkta  formerly  belonged  to  Spain,  but 
asserted  their  independence  in  1816.  They  subsequently  formed  them- 
selves into  a  federal  republic,  each  State  having  a  separate  government  of 
its  own,  and  the  whole  being  united  into  a  general  confederacy.  Bat 
the  union  between  them  has  become  little  more  than  nominal,  though 
for  general  purposes  the  State  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  regarded  as  the  head 
of  the  confederacy,  and  maintains  the  relations  of  the  country  with 
foreign  nations.  Li  all  the  States,  the  president  or  governor  exercises 
nearly  absolute  power. 

(867.)  Paraguay  embraces  the  peninsular  territory  which  lies  be- 
tween the  two  great  rivers  Parana  and  Paraguay,  above  their  junction. 
It  includes  an  area  of  80,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  above 
300,000.  On  the  revolt  of  the  provinces  of  La  Plata  from  Spanish  rule, 
the  people  of  Paraguay  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
central  government  of  the  confederation,  and  this  province  has  since 
formed  an  independent  state. 

Assumption  (or  AscencUni)^  the  capital,  is  a  small  town  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  Paraguay  ;  it  has  about  12,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  some 
trade,  chiefly  in  the  export  of  the  mate  or  Paraguay  tea,  which  grows 
abundantly  in  the  surrounding  district. 

(858.)  The  republic  of  Uruguay,  or  Banda  Orientaxe,  lies  to  the 
eastward  of  the  river  Uruguay,  and  extends  from  the  north  bank  of  the 
La  Plata  to  the  Brazilian  frontier,  embracing  a  compact  territory  of 
about  75.000  square  miles,  with  120,000  inhabitants.  Its  capital  is  the 
city  of  Monte  Video. 

Monte  Video  stands  on  a  point  of  land  at  the  northern  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  Bio  de  la  Plata.  Its  harbour  forms  a  circular  basm,  which 
opens  to  the  south-west,  and  on  its  opposite  side  is  a  hill  from  which  the 
city  derives  its  name.  Monte  Video  is  a  fortified  town,  with  a  citadel, 
and  is  regularly  built  :  it  has  about  10,000  inhabitants. 


(859.)  Patagonia,  a  large  country  which  occupies  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  American  continent,  extends  from  the  frontier  of  La 
Plata  southward  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The  mountain-chain  of  the 
Andes  stretches  along  its  western  border,  but  the  greater  part  of  Pata- 
gonia, as  well  as  the  adjacent  islands  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  consists  of  a 
sterile  plain,  which  has  a  gradual  slope  towards  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic. The  sovereignty  over  Patagonia  is  claimed  by  the  Argentine 
republic 

No  part  of  this  country  is  cultivated.  The  few  inhabitants,  who  are 
uncivilised  native  tribes,  subsist  on  their  herds  of  horses  and  by  the 
produce  of  the  chase.  Grsat  numbers  of  wild  cattle  are  found  within 
this  region,  as  well  as  guanacoes,  emus,  armadillos,  and  other  animals. 
Pumas  and  wolves  are  also  frequen%  and  seals  and  other  marine  animals 
frequent  the  coasts. 

The  inhabitant  of  Patagonia  were  described  by  the  older  Toyagers  as 
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a  race  of  giants,  and  are  really  a  tall  and  mascniar  people,  averaging 
about  six  feet  in  height.  Thej  lead  a  nomadic  life.  The  Fuegians, 
who  iiihabit  the  mountain- region,  and  the  islands  of  the  adjacent  archi« 
pelago,  are  a  people  of  diminntive  stature,  and  live  chiefly  by  fishing. 

(860.)  The  Falkland  Islands,  situated  off  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Sonth  America,  are  about  200  miles  distant  from  the  entrance  to  the  Strait 
of  Magellan.  They  consist  of  two  large  islands  —  East  and  West  Falk- 
land, -which  are  divided  by  a  channel  called  Falkland  Sound — with  up- 
wards of  200  smaller  islets.  The  total  area  of  the  group  is  about  6000 
square  miles,  of  which  East  Falkland  includes  3000,  and  West  Falkland 
200O.      The  smaller  islands  make  up  ^he  remainder. 

The  coasts  of  these  islands  are  indented  by  numerous  inlets,  some  of 
which  form  good  harbours.  A  chain  of  hills  crosses  East  Falkland 
from  east  to  west,  and  varies  between  800  and  2300  feet  in  altitude  ; 
but  the  land  is  in  general  low  and  undulating.  The  average  height  of 
West  ^Falkland  appears  to  exceed  that  of  the  eastern  island,  though  the 
highest  elevations  are  found  upon  the  latter.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
surface  consists  of  moorland  and  black  bog,  with  abundance  of  peat, 
which  furnishes  good  fuel ;  but  in  the  bottoms  of  many  of  the  valleys 
the  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  excellent  herbage.  There  are  few  rivers, 
but  springs  and  ponds  of  fresh  water  are  numerous. 

The  climate  of  the  Falkland  Islands  resembles  that  of  England,  but 
with  a  less  range  of  temperature.  Kain  is  frequent,  but  rarely  of  long 
continuance. 

There  are  no  trees  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  but  a  few  bushes  occur  ; 
the  most  valuable  productions  are  their  grasses,  some  of  which  grow  to 
large  size  —  especially  the  species  called  the  tussac  grass,  which  covers 
extensive  mossy  tracts.  Turnips  are  cultivated  with  partial  success,  but 
potatoes  will  not  grow,  nor  does  grain  ripen  :  the  land  appears  better 
adapted  to  the  breeding  of  cattle.  In  East  Falkland  there  are  great 
numbers  of  wild  oxen,  besides  a  small  breed  of  wild  hori>es.  Sheep 
thrive  on  particular  spots,  but  the  general  pasturage  is  not  suitable  for 
them.     Wild  pigs  are  found  on  some  of  the  smaller  islands. 

The  Falkland  Islands  were  discovered  in  1592.  The  French,  Spa- 
niards, and  British,  have  at  various  times  formed  settlements  on  their 
shores,  and  more  recently  the  Government'  of  Buenos  Ay  res  estar 
blished  a  colony  at  Fort  Louis,  on  the  island  of  East  Falkland.  But 
this  was  surrendered  to  the  English  in  1833,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
Britain  over  the  whole  group  is  now  acknowledged.  A  settlement 
has  been  formed  upon  Berkeley  Sound  (on  the  coast  of  East  Falkland), 
upon  which  the  town  of  Stanley  has  been  founded,  and  declared  a  free 
port.  Vessels  passing  round  Cape  Horn  occasionally  visit  these  islands, 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  supplies  of  water  and  fresh  provisions,  and  they 
are  frequented  by  numerous  American,  French,  and  other  whalers  and 
sealing  vessels. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

AUSTSALIA. 
SECTION  I. — PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

(861.)  Extent  and  Boundaries,  —  Australia  lies  wholly 
within  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  most  northern  point 
of  the  Australian  continent,  Cape  York,  is  10°  42'  to  the 
south  of  the  equator;  Cape  Wilson,  its  southern  extremitj, 
is  in  39°  9'  8.  latitude.  A  straight  line  drawn  between  these 
points  measures  upwards  of  2000  miles,  but  the  average  ex- 
tent of  Australia  from  north  to  south  is  about  1200  mm' 
The  most  western  point  of  the  Australian  mainland  (called 
Steep  Point)  is  113°,  and  the  most  eastern,  Cape  Byron, 
153°  47',  east  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich ;  its  greatest  di- 
mensions in  this  direction  are  equal  to  2400  miles. 

The  superficial  extent  of  Australia  is  about  three  milhons 
of  square  miles — an  area  more  than  four-fifths  asgreatji^ 
that  of  Europe.  But  although  of  smaller  dimensions  than 
either  of  the  other  continents,  yet  its  unbroken  form,  and 
the  immense  extent  of  solid  land  which  stretches  betwee^ 
its  opposite  seas,  impart  to  the  climate  and  productions  <) 
Australia  a  much  more  strictly  continental  character  tnan 
belongs  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  European  mainland. 

Upon  the  east ,  the  shores  of  Australia  are  washed  by  tne 
Pacific,  and  upon  the  west  and  north-west  by  the  MJ" 
Ocean.     The  channel  of  Torres  Strait,  which  dividest^^ 
northern  extremity  of  the  Australian  continent  from  JN^ 
Guinea,  connects  the  basins  of  these  two  great  oceans* 

The  sea  to  the  southward  of  Australia  is  commonly  de- 
scribed under  the  general  name  of  the   Southern  Ocean- 

*  This  is  eqnaUyopen  to  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Bat  an 
'nary  line  drawn  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Van  ^ 
^  the  Antarctic  Circle  is  regarded  as  marking  the  linut  oeiv* 
?reat  seas. 
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cYiannel  of  Bass's  Strait  washes  the  south-eastern  coast 
1.1:1  stralia,  and  divides  it  from  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
iG2 .  )   Gulfs,  Bays,  S^c, — The  shape  of  Australia  is  square 

coxnpaet,  and  its  shores  are  broken  by  few  large  inlets. 
,liis  respect,  as  in  many  other  particulars,  its  formation 
rs  Toore  resemblance  to  that  of  Africa  than  to  either  of 
otiier  continents. 

he  largest  inlet  of  the  Australian  coast  is  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
n  its  northern  side.  The  eastern  and  sonth-eastern  shores  of  this  gulf 
exLceedingly  low  and  flat.  In  its  southern  and  western  part  are  the 
II  groups  of  the  Wellesley  and  Pellew  Islands,  hesides  one  of  larger 
ensioiis,  which  bears  the  name  of  Groote  Eylandt. 
?Ue  Gulf  of  Van  Diemen,  further  to  the  westward,  is  formed  by  a 
jecting  tract  of  land  called  Coburg  Peninsula,  and  by  the  two  islands 
Melville  and  Bathurst.  These  islands  are  separated  by  the  channel 
^.psley  Strait.  Melville  Island  is  of  the  larger  size  :  both  islands  are 
:kly  wooded. 

Jpon  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia  are  Cambridge  Gulf  Admiralty 
iff,  and  several  inlets  of  smaller  size.  Shark  Bay,  upon  the  western 
1st,  is  formed  in  part  by  a  chain  of  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is 
led  IDirk  Hartog  Island.  The  entrance  of  Shark  Bay  is  called 
iographe  Channel. 

The  southern  coast  of  Australia  forms  a  broad  sweep,  generally  dis- 
iguished  as  the  Great  Australian  Bight ;  but  the  only  considerable 
lets  on  this  side  are  Spencer's  Gulf  and  St.  VincenVs  Gulf  which  are 
parated  from  one  another  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  called  York  Fe- 
nsula.  Both  of  them  are  deep  estuaries,  and  penetrate  some  distance 
to  ibe  interior.  Off  the  entrance  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulf  is  Kangaroo 
land.  Adjoining  this  to  the  south-eastward  is  Encounter  Bay,  a  broad 
m  of  the  sea. 

There  are  no  inlets  of  any  considerable  magnitude  upon  the  east  side 
f  Australia,  though  in  many  places,  both  there  and  elsewhere,  the  coast 
)nn8  excellent  harbours. 

Torres  Strait,  which  separates  Australia  from  New  Guinea,  is  ninety 
ailes  wide.  The  navigation  of  this  channel  is  exceedingly  dangerous, 
»wing  to  the  numerous  coral  reefs  and  islets  with  which  it  is  studded, 
^rom  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  a  chain  of  coral  reefs,  known  as  the 
'  Great  Barrier  Reef,"  extends  along  the  eastern  coast  as  far  south  as  the 
atitude  of  24^  30'.  Its  average  distance  irom  the  coast  is  about  thirty 
miles,  though  in  some  places  it  is  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from 
the  shore,  while  in  others  it  lies  nearly  a  hundred  miles  off.  The  narrow 
channel  which  lies  between  the  reef  and  the  shore  affords  a  good  and 
safe  passage  for  ships.  Upon  its  outward  side  the  reef  rises  perpen- 
dicularly irom  a  deep  sea.  There  are  a  few  openings  in  the  reef  by  which 
vessels  can  pass  between  its  outer  and  inner  sides,  but  their  navigation 
requires  extreme  care.  The  feea  which  extends  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef  contains  numerous  coral  rocks  and  islets,  and  is 
generally  distinguished  as  the  Coral  Sea. 

Basses  Strait,  which  divides  Australia  from  Yan  Diemen*s  Land,  is 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  width.    This  channel  is  also  '^>^ 
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Btmcted  in  part  by  islands  and  coral  reefs,  though  to  a  much  less  extent 
than  that  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  continent :  its  navigation  is, 
however,  dangerous.  At  the  eastern  entrance  of  Bass's  Strait  is  the 
group  of  Furneaux  Islands,  and  at  its  western  extremity  King's  Island 
and  Hunter's  Islands — the  latter  of  which  are  immediately  adjacent  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land. 

(863.)  Capes,  Sfc, — The  principal  headlands  on  the  Aus- 
trfdian  coast  are  Cape  York,  its  most  northern  point ;  Cape 
BjTon,  the  most  eastern  point  of  the  mainland ;  Cape  Hoi^e, 
at  its  south-eastern  extremity ;  Wilson  Promontory,  the 
most  southern  point;  Cape  Leeuwin,  in  the  south-west; 
Steep  Point,  which  forms  its  western  extremity ;  North-'west 
Cape,  Cape  Leveque,  and  Cape  Londonderry,  all  upon  the 
line  of  the  north-western  coast. 

The  principal  peninsulas  are  —  that  situated  to  the  east 
of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  terminating  in  Cape  York 
(hence  sometimes  called  Cape  York  Peninsula);  Coburg 
Peninsula,  upon  the  north  coast,  already  mentioned;  and 
York  Peninsula,  lying  between  Spencer's  and  St  Vincent's 
Gulfs,  upon  the  south.  The  latter  terminates  in  Cape 
Spencer. 

(864.)  Surface:  —  Mountains.  —  The  hilly  portions  of 
Australia,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  appear  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coasts,  or  to  extend  only  a 
short  distance  inland,  while  the  interior  spreads  out  into 
low  and  flat  plains.  The  highest  mountains  are  in  the 
south-east,  and  are  called  the  Australian  AlpSy  which 
form  a  continuous  chain,  at  a  distance  of  between  sixty 
and  seventy  miles  from  the  coast.  The  highest  measured 
peak  of  the  Australian  Alps  (called  "  Mount  Koskiusko") 
is  6500  feet  above  the  sea ;  its  summit,  even  at  this  moderate 
elevation,  rises  above  the  snow-line,  and  all  the  higher 
portions  of  the  chain  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

To  the  northward  of  the  Australian  Alps,  chains  of  moun- 
tains extend  along  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast ;  the  best 
known  portions  of  these  are  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the 
Liverpool  Range.  These  ranges,  together  with  the  Aus- 
tralian Alps,  form  part  of  a  great  cordillera  of  heights  which 
extends  throughout  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Australian  con- 
tinent, and  is  prolonged  thence  (beneath  the  waters  of  Bass's 
Strait)  into  the  neighbouring  island  of  Tasmania. 

''  'luntains  (which  are  of  sandstone  formation)  lie  imme- 

dr  ^  of  the  Australian  Alps,  and  run  parallel  to  the  coast. 
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Thongb  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  they  are  exceedingly  steep  and 
ragged,  and  are  intersected  by  deep  and  precipitous  ravines,  wbich  in 
many  cases  exhibit  stupendous  chasms,  enclosed  between  walls  of  rock. 
Mount  York,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  is  3440  feet 
in  altitude,  and  the  average  height  of  the  range  is  between  two  and  three 
thousand  feet.  To  the  westward  of  the  principal  chain  the  country 
continues  hilly  for  some  distance,  and  contains  a  few  detached  groups 
and  isolated  summits ;  among  these  is  the  peak  of  Canobolas,  4631  feet 
above  the  sea. 

The  Liverpool  Range  stretches  to  the  northward  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
and  is  in  many  places  equally  rugged  ;  its  summits,  composed  of  naked 
peaks  of  greenstone — a  volcanic  rock, —  vary  between  2000  and  4000 
feet  in  elevation.  Mount  landesay,  further  to  the  north  (lat.  28°  30^ 
s.),  is  5700  feet  in  altitude,  and  other  points  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  east  coast  are  probably  of  equal  elevation.  ' 

The  country  which  lies  between  the  above  ranges  and  the  sea  is  an 
nndalating  and  watered  region,  penetrated  in  part  by  advanced  spurs  from 
the  mountain-chains,  and  possessing  a  moderate  degree  of  fertility.  Upon 
their  western  or  inland  side,  the  country  forms  for  some  distance  a  succes- 
sion of  high  upland  downs,  varying  from  900  to  2000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Liverpool  Plains,  Brisbane  Plains, 
Darling  Downs,  and  other  appellations.  These  constitute  tracts  of  grazing 
land  of  the  finest  description  ;  but  the  country  afterwards  sinks  towards 
the  interior  into  flat  and  sterile  plains,  the  slope  of  which  is  so  gradual  as 
scarcely  to  aiFord  an  outfall  to  the  running  waters. 

The  country  lying  to  the  west  and  south-west  of  the  Australian  Alps 
(and  embraced  within  the  colony  of  Victoria)  is  a  hilly  and  watered 
district,  with  a  surface  more  generally  diversified  than  any  other  portion 
ofAostralia.  Some  of  the  ranges  situated  here  are  embraced  under 
the  names  of  the  Australian  Pyrenees  and  the  Australian  Gram- 
pians ;  the  sununit  of  Mount  WiiUam,  in  the  latter,  is  4700  feet  above 
the  sea. 

A  chain  of  heights  extends,  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  parallel  to 
the  eastern  shores  of  St  Vincent's  Gulf,  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  20 
miles  inland,  and  stretches  thence  into  the  interior.  This  bears  the  gene- 
ral name  of  Flinders  Range,  and  contains  some  sununits  which  exceed 
3000  feet,  though  the  average  height  is  considerably  less.  There  are  also 
other  ranges,  lying  in  a  general  north  and  south  direction,  in  this  portion 
of  Australia,  some  of  them  situated  a  considerable  distance  inland  ;  but 
their  elevation  is  generally  trifling. 

Chains  of  hills  appear  to  extend  along  great  part  of  the  western  coast  of 
Australia,  in  the  same  general  direction  as  those  upon  its  eastern  side ; 
bat  their  elevation  is  nowhere  so  great.  In  the  south-west,  they  bear  the 
name  of  the  Darling  Range,  and  run  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  a  distance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  inland  :  these  hills  rarely  exceed  2000  feet  in  ele- 
vation, though  some  peaks  are  upwards  of  3000  feet.  The  western  coasts, 
to  the  southward  of  Shark  Bay,  are  generally  high  and  rocky ;  thence 
to  the  parallel  of  18°  the  shores  are  frequently  low,  with  hills  at  a  short 
distance  inland :  the  north-western  coast  again  becomes  elevated  and 
rocky. 

That  portion  of  the  south  coast  which  extends  between  Spencer's  Onlf 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Eang  George's  Sound  (long.  118°  i^^ ' 
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sandy,  and  entirely  barren,  and  the  adjoining  land  only  elevated  to  a 
trifling  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  mountain-chains  in  Australia  lie  generally  in  a  meridional 
direction.  No  active  volcano  has  been  found  on  this  continent,  but  some 
extinct  volcanoes,  with  distinctly-marked  craters,  occur  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  south  coast  (to  the  westward  of  the  river  Olenelg,  which 
enters  the  sea  under  the  meridian  of  141°).  To  the  southward  of  the 
Liverpool  Range  (within  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales),  there  is  a 
bituminous  hill,  named  Mount  Wingen,  which  exhibits  an  intense  de- 
gree of  heat,  and  emits  sulphureous  vapours.' 

The  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  Australia  is  yet  unexplored  ;  bnt 
those  portions  which  have  been  visited  are  mostly  dry  and  barren  plains, 
in  some  cases  covered  with  low  sand-hills,  and  in  others  forming  a  hard, 
stony  desert.  In  1845,  Captain  Sturt  penetrated  from  the  south  coast 
half-way  across  the  continent,  in  the  meridian  of  138°  e.,  and  fonnd  in 
the  heart  of  the  interior  a  region  equalling  in  sterility  the  worst  parts  of 
the  African  Sahara,  wholly  destitute  of  water,  and  but  little  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Still,  however,  there  are  vast  tracts  of  fertile 
land  in  the  eastern,  south-eastern,  and  south  west  portions  of  this  con- 
tinent ;  ag  well  as  districts  of  immense  extent,  which,  though  not  suited 
for  the  plough,  are  admirably  adapted  for  pasturage.  Fertile  and  watered 
districts  of  considerable  extent  have  also  been  found  in  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  Australia,  in  the  tract  intervening  between  Moreton  Bay  (on  the 
east  coast)  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

(865.)  Rivers:  Lakes. — The  most  extensive  system  of 
rivers  in  Australia  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Murray,  which 
drains  a  large  tract  of  the  interior,  in  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  continent. 

The  river  Murray  rises  upon  the  western  slope  of  the  Australian  Alps, 
and,  after  flowing  I'or  the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, turns  to  the  south  and  enters  the  sea  at  Encounter  Bay,  passing 
through  Lake  Alexandrina  immediately  above  its  mouth.  During  the 
westerly  portion  of  its  course  the  Murray  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Murrumbidgee  (with  its  affluent,  the  Lachlan),  and  the  Darling,  the 
latter  of  which  collects  the  waters  of  numerous  tributary  streams.  All 
of  these  rivers  flow  from  the  western  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains  or 
other  ranges  of  the  east  coast,  and  have  their  upper  courses  directed 
towards  the  interior  of  the  continent.  The  length  of  the  Murray  exceeds 
1200  miles,  and  the  area  of  its  basin  is  considerably  upwards  of  200,000 
square  miles,  so  that  it  carries  to  the  sea  the  waters  of  a  tract  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  equal  in  dimensions  to 
the  whole  of  France.  But  the  volume  of  water  contained  in  most  of 
its  tributaries  is  comparatively  trifling,  and  the  heds  of  some  of  them 
are  nearly  dry  during  certain  periods  of  the  year. 

In  its  lower  course,  the  Murray  becomes,  however,  a  considerable 
stream.  At  its  junction  with  the  Murrumbidgee  it  is  350  feet  broad,  with 
a  depth  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet.  Below  its  junction  with  the  Dar- 
ling the  breadth  becomes  increased,  and  thence  to  its  entrance  into  Lake 
Alexandrina  the  Murray  is  from  100  to  250  yards  broad ;  while  its 
.?og  from  forty  feet  (which  it  retains  for  a  long  distance  from 
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the  lake  upwards)  to  occasional  shallows  of  twelve  feet.  Its  current  is 
triflin<,%  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  three-quarters  an  hour. 
The  course  of  the  river  is  here  between  high  banks,  formed  entirely  oi  fos- 
siliferous  deposits  of  shells,  which  in  some  places  approach  close  to  the 
river,  and  in  others  recede  to  one  or  two  miles  inland,  leaving  "  flats  "  of 
fertile  alluvial  land  along  the  rivers  margin.  The  Murray  has  been 
ascended  by  a  sr-eamer  to  as  high  a  point  as  the  township  of  Albury, 
within  150  miles  of  its  source ;  steamers  navigate  the  lower  portion  of 
the  river  (from  the  junction  of  the  Darling  downward  to  Lake  Alexan- 
drina)  during  its  season  of  flood. 

Lake  AUxandrina  is  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  twenty-seven  miles 
long  by  twenty- three  broad,  and  covering  an  area  of  273  square  miles. 
But  it  is  throughout  shallow  (varying  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  depth), 
and  the  channel  by  which  its  waters  communicate  with  the  sea  is  ex- 
ceedingly narrow  and  dangerous.  The  water  of  Lake  Alexandrina  is 
fresh  near  the  entrance  of  the  Murray,  but  becomes  brackish  towards  the 
sea.  To  the  eastward  it  communicates  with  Lake  Albert  (which  is  also 
brackish),  as  well  as  (towards  the  south-east)  with  a  long  and  narrow  salt- 
water estuary  called  Lake  Coorong. 

Some  other  rivers  which  flow  from  the  highlands  of  the  east  coast  in  a 
westerly  direction  are  lost  in  the  immense  flats  of  the  interior,  and  termi- 
nate without  reaching  the  sea.  This  is  the  case  with  the  river  Macguarie, 
which  rises  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and,  after  a  course 
of  300  miles  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  is  lost  amidst  a  tract  which 
consists  alternately  of  extensive  marshes  or  of  a  dry  sterile  plain — ac- 
cording as  the  dry  or  the  rainy  season  prevails. 

(866.)  Numerous  rivers  enter  the  sea  upon  the  eastern  side  of  Aus- 
tralia. Their  courses  are  generally  short,  being  limited  to  the  tract 
between  the  mountains  and  the  coast.  Among  the  principal  of  them 
are  the  Shoalhaven,  Hawkesbury,  Hunter,  Hastings,  M*Leay,  Clarence, 
Richmond,  and  Brisbane.  The  two  most  considerable  of  these  arc  the 
Hawkeshury  and  Hunter  rivers,  the  latter  of  which  has  a  course  of 
about  200  miles,  and  is  navi>>able  by  small  vessels  for  fifty  miles  inland. 
Richmond  River  is  navigable  for  seventy  n>iles  above  its  mouth.  In  all 
these  rivers,  however  (as,  indeed,  throughout  Australia),  the  quantity 
of  water  is  subject  to  great  and  sudden  variation,  and  streams  which 
&t  one  time  are  deep  and  rapid  torrents  are  at  another  season  almost  dried 
up,  or  become  converted  into  a  mere  chain  of  ponds. 

The  principal  stream  on  the  west  coast  is  Swan  River  (about  180 
niiles  long),  which  is  a  mere  torrent,  subject  to  sudden  and  tremendous 
floods.  To  the  northward  there  are  many  other  streams  of  similar  cha- 
pter, but  all  of  short  courses,  and  of  little  importance.  Upon  the  south 
coast,  between  the  meridians  of  119°  and  138°,  there  are  no  rivers. 

The  rivers  Fitzroy,  Victoria,  Adelaide,  Alligator,  Roper,  Albert, 
Mitchell,  and  many  others,  enter  the  sea  upon  the  north-west  and  north 
<^astof  Australia ;  but  though  some  of  them  are  broad  and  deep  streams 
near  their  mouths,  they  become  insignificant  rivulets  a  short  distance 
upwards.  The  three  latter  of  those  above  named  flow  into  the  Gulf  of 
Caipeutaria. 

Australia  has  no  lakes  (properly  so  called)  of  any  magnitude :  ex- 
tensiTe  sheets  of  water  are  frequently  formed  during  the  rains,  but  «■'* 
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wards  become  either  dried  up  or  converted  into  marshes.  The  shallow 
morass  called  Lake  Alexandrina,  which  is  meiely  an  expansion  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Murraj,  has  been  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  Lakes 
Albert  and  Coorong,  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  name  of  Lake 
Torrens  has  been  given  to  an  immense  salt  swamp,  to  the  northward  of 
Spencer's  Gulf;  but  this  appears  at  times  to  be  almost  dry,  though  at 
other  seasons  it  sends  a  considerable  stream  into  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
by  means  of  which  drift-wood  of  large  size  is  sometimes  floated  down. 

Australia  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  deficient  in  inland  waters  than  any 
other  of  the  large  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  its  coasts  have 
been  fruitlessly  explored  in  the  search  for  some  great  river  which  might 
Indicate  a  road  into  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  rival  the  streams 
of  other  portions  of  ^e  globe. 

(867.)  Climate. — The  climate  of  Australia  is  generally  dry  and 
healthy  :  the  northern  parts,  which  are  within  the  torrid  zone,  are  of 
course  hot ;  but  the  southern  and  south-eastern  portions  (where  the 
principal  settlements  have  been  made)  have  an  average  temperature 
which  is  not  greater  than  that  experienced  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
Long  periods  of  drought  sometimes  occur,  while  at  certain  seasons  the 
rains  fall  with  great  violence.  As  Australia  is  situated  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  the  seasons  of  summer  and  winter  of  course  occur  at  the 
opposite  periods  of  the  year  to  those  at  which  we  experience  them.  — 
Thus  our  summer  corresponds  to  the  Australian  winter,  and  the  reverse  ; 
the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  being  there  the  warmest 
portion  of  the  year,  while  June,  July,  and  August,  constitute  the  winter 
season. 

In  the  extra- tropical  regions  of  Australia  (that  is,  all  over  the  southern 
half  of  the  continent),  the  rains  generally  occur  during  the  period  of 
winter,  which  season  is  distinguished  more  by  this  circumstance  than  by 
any  considerable  diminution  of  temperature,  and  resembles  rather  a  wet 
English  summer.  The  heat  during  the  dry  season  is  occasionally  very 
great,  and  is  increased  by  the  prevalence  of  hot  winds  which  blow  from 
2ie  deserts  of  the  interior,  where  the  air  is  often  as  intensely  heated  as 
in  the  midst  of  the  African  Sahara.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coasts 
the  heat  is  greatly  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes,  and  the  monsoons  are 
experienced  upon  the  northern  shores  of  the  continent.  A  greater  quan- 
tity of  rain  is  stated  to  fall  in  the  northern  parts  of  Australia  than  occurs 
to  the  southward  of  the  tropic,  though  limited  to  a  brief  period  of  dura- 
tion, and  often  irregular  in  its  occurrence. 


(868.)  Natural  Productions :  Mineraht. — The  mineral  resources  of  Aus- 
tralia at  least  equal  in  value,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  those  oPany  other 
division  of  the  globe.  Gold  is  found,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  along 
the  whole  inland  face  of  the  mountain-cordillera  which  stretches  through 
the  provinces  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  from  the  latitude  of 
31^  southward,  over  a  range  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  miles. 
Within  the  hilly  regions  of  Victoria  that  lie  further  westward,  the  same 
metal  occurs  in  an  abundance  which  is  only  equalled  by  the  gold-fields 
of  California. 

-^covery  of  gold  in  Australia  dates  only  from  the  year  1851,  and 
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from  that  time  to  the  present  the  quantity  of  gold  famished  hj  the 
Australian  gold-fields  has  averaged  at  least  12,000,000/.  ^erling  an- 
nually. The  gold  occurs,  primarily,  amongst  the  quartz  rocks  of  which 
the  Australian  Alps  and  other  portions  of  the  mountain-cordillera  ai*e 
mainly  composed;  and  also,  in  more  easily  accessible  form,  in  the  alluvial 
deposits  that  have  been  washed  down,  in  the  course  of  ages,  from  the 
mountain-region. 

Copper,  lead,  iron,  and  coal,  are  also  to  be  enumerated  amongst  the 
mineral  productions  of  the  Australian  continent.  The  last  mentioned  is 
confined,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  to  the  Hunter's  River  district 
in  New  South  Wales ;  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Swan  River,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  continent.  Copper  is  the  characteristic  produce 
of  South  Australia,  where  its  ore  occurs  (in  the  district  to  the  eastward 
of  Spencer's  GulQ  in  greater  abundance,  and  of  richer  quality,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Lead  abounds  in  the  same  locality,  and 
also  occurs  in  Western  Australia  and  elsewhere.  Beautiful  statuary 
marbles,  and  other  useful  productions  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  are  ex- 
tensively distributed  over  the  settled  districts  of  Australia. 

(869.)  Vegetation,  —  Both  in  its  vegetable  and  animal  productions 
Australia  presents  the  most  striking  dififerenees  from  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  native  trees  are  all  evergreens,  and  the  forests  consist 
principally  of  acacias,  eucalypti  (or  gum-trees),  and  gigantic  ferns» 
with  nettles  and  many  other  plants  which  in  Europe  only  attain  the  size 
of  ordinary  weeds.  Palm-trees  are  limited  to  the  n.  and  n.  b.  coasts, 
where  the  vegetation  bears  much  resemblance  to  that  of  the  adjacent 
East  Indian  Archipelago.  Grasses  are  abundant  in  the  fertile  tracts  ; 
but  Australia  produces  no  native  firuits  capable  of  being  used  as  food, 
excepting  a  few  berries.  All  the  principal  food-plants  of  Europe  have, 
however,  been  introduced,  and  are  cultivated  with  great  success  in  the 
different  settlements.  The  cotton-plant  succeeds  on  the  east  coast,  and 
seems  likely  to  be  extensively  grown  :  the  vine,  fig,  orange,  peach,  and 
numerous  other  fruits,  flourish  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  wherever  they 
have  been  tried. 

(870.)  Zoology. — The  largest  animal  native  to  Australia  is  the  kan- 
garoo, which  belongs  to  the  marsupial  order  of  quadrupeds  ;  and  more 
than  two-thirds  of  its  mammalia  are  embraced  in  this  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom.     Three  of  the  great  orders  into  which  the  mammalia 

are  divided  are  altogether  unrepresented  in  the  zoology  of  Australia, 

namely,  the  quadrumana,  the  pachydermata,  and  the  iniminating  quad- 
rupeds. This  continent  has  none  of  the  monkey  tribe  native  to  it ; 
nor  any  of  the  thick-skinned  animals  (as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse, 
&c.) ;  nor  any  oxen,  deer,  sheep,  or  other  ruminants. 

There  are  none  of  the  larger  beasts  of  prey ;  the  most  formidable 
is  the  native  dog  (or  dingo),  which  commits  serious  ravages  upon 
the  property  of  the  settlers.  Among  the  marsupial  animals,  opossums 
are  numerous,  and  there  are  several  small  varieties  of  the  kangaroo 
tribe,  as  the  kangaroo  rat  and  others.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
animals  of  Australia  is  the  ornitkorht/nckus,  a  curious  semi-aquatic  crea- 
ture, which  has  the  body  of  an  otter,  with  a  bill  like  that  of  a  duck,  and 
lays  eggs.  It  frequents  the  margins  of  rivers  and  lakes,  but  remains 
mostly  in  the  water,  and  is  only  approached  with  difficulty,  on  account 
of  its  exXi&o»  shyness.    There  are  two  native  species  of  porcupine,  ^ 
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sides  wombats,  sloths,  ant*eateTB,  bandicoots,  and  several  other  animals 
of  small  size. 

Very  nearly  all  the  animals  native  to  Australia  are  of  distinct  species 
from  those  fonnd  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  and  are  peculiar  to  that 
continent.  The  whole  number  of  its  native  species  includes  scarcelj 
more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  total  list  of  known  mammalia,  and 
the  scarcity  of  individuals  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  small  number  of 
species.  In  the  interior,  the  traveller  may  freqaently  pass  over  many 
hundred  miles  of  country  without  meeting  with  a  single  quadruped,  and 
almost  without  findin^if  the  traces  of  a  single  land  animaL 

All  the  domestic  quadrupeds  of  Europe  have,  however,  been  success- 
fully introduced  into  Australia :  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep,  are  now  reared 
in  vast  numbers  in  all  its  settled  regions,  and  the  ox  has  even  passed 
(as  in  the  plains  of  South  America)  into  a  wUd  state. 

Among  the  native  birds  of  Australia  the  most  numerous  are  those  of 
the  parrot  tribe,  comprising  paraqueets,  cockatoos,  and  others,  many  of 
them  distinguished  by  the  most  beautiful  plumage.  * 

The  family  of  honey-suckers  (or  mdliphagi(kB\  which  here  takes  the 
place  of  the  humn;ing-birds  of  the  New  World,  is  also  numerous :  all  these 
birds  have  the  tongue  terminating  in  a  brush-  like  bundle  of  very  slender 
filaments,  with  which  they  suck  the  nectar  of  flowers. 

Of  rapacious  birds,  eagles,  falcons,  and  hawks  are  numeroas,  as  well  as 
several  owls.  The  largest  among  the  feathered  tribes  of  Australia  is  the  emn, 
or  cassowary, —  a  bird  of  the  ostrich  kind,  though  of  rather  inferior  size 
to  the  African  ostrich.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  southern  portions  of  the 
continent,  but  is  yearly  becoming  scarcer  under  the  advance  of  the  settlers. 
The  ordinary  song-birds  are  almost  entirely  absent ;  as  also  are  those  of 
the  gallinaceous  kmd,  such  as  fowls,  turkeys,  pheasants,  and  other  poultr);, 
of  which  Australia  does  not  contain  any  native  specimens,  excepting  the 
bustard  and  the  brush-turkey.  Thus  the  birds  most  useful  to  roan,  as 
supplying  him  with  food,  as  well  as  all  the  more  useful  quadrupeds,  be- 
sides the  cereals  and  other  food-plants,  are  absent  from  this  division  of 
the  globe. 

The  beautiful  birds  of  paradise  are  found  upon  the  northern  coasts  of 
Australia,  and  have  doubtless  been  derived  from  the  neighbouring  islands 
of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  many  of  the  plants  and  animals  proper 
to  which  are  found  in  this  portion  of  the  southern  continent. 

The  alligator  abounds  in  the  rivers  of  the  north  coast,  and  serpents  are 
numerous  in  many  parts  of  Australia.  Some  of  them  are  venomous.  Those 
seen  in  the  northern  (and  hotter)  parts  of  the  continent  are  generally  of 
larger  size,  and  of  greater  variety,  than  in  the  settled  regions  further  to 
the  southward.  Lizards  are  numerous  in  most  parts  of  the  couutry. 
Scorpions,  centipedes,  and  other  smaller  members  of  the  reptUe  tribe,  are 
numerous,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  any  particular  incon- 
venience or  discomfort  to  the  settler. 

The  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes  of  Australia  abound  in  fish,  generally  of  dis- 
tinct species  from  those  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. Cod  are  abundant  on  the  coasts,  and  are  often  of  large  size.  Both 
whales  and  seals  frequent  the  shores.  The  northern  coasts  are  visited 
by  the  traders  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  for  the  sake  of  the  tripang- 
fioTio,.^  *"  they  furnish  that  substance  in  great  abundance.  Locusts  occur 
-^  of  Australia.   There  are  three  kinds,  of  bees,  all  stingless : 
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ants  are  numerous,  and  construct  for  themselves  houses  of  considerable 
magnitude.  Flies  are  also  very  abundant,  to  an  extent  which  is  a  frequent 
scarce  of  inconvenience. 

(871.)  Inhabitants,  —  The  aborigines  of  this  continent 
belong  to  the  Papuan  or  Austral-Negro  race,  and  are  con- 
sidered as  a  branch  of  the  proper  Negro  family,  though  they 
are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  African  Negro  both  in  physical 
and  mental  attributes. 

The  native  man  of  Australia  is  of  a  dark,  sooty-browa 
(or  chocolate-coloured)  complexion,  with  long  black  hair, 
and  a  stature  rather  below  that  of  the  European.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  the  natives  are  in  the  lowest  and  most 
degraded  condition  of  barbarism,  being  entirely  destitute  of 
clothing,  and  possessing  no  regular  habitations,  but  wan-« 
dering  along  the  coasts,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  in. 
search  of  shell-fish  or  other  articles  of  food.  They  eat  ra- 
venously whatever  comes  in  their  way,  as  grubs,  worms,  or 
insects  of  any  description,  besides  the  refuse  of  any  animal 
matter,  however  disgusting  its  condition  ;  —  a  result  which 
has  ensued  from  the  extreme  scantiness  of  anything  fit  for 
the  food  of  man  which  can  be  found  among  the  native  pro- 
dactions  of  this  continent.  Some  of  the  tribes,  however, 
exhibit  indications  of  superior  intelligence,  are  clothed  with 
opossum  skins  or  with  coarse  matting,  and  construct  huts  of 
the  branches  and  leaves  of  trees. 

The  present  population  of  Australia  consists  principally 
of  British  colonists  and  their  descendants,  who  probably 
number  at  the  present  time  little  short  of  a  million,  and 
are  rapidly  increasing.  The  number  of  the  native  popu- 
lation is  unknown  :  it  is  probably,  however,  very  small,  as 
the  tribes  embrace  but  few  individuals,  and  are  very  thinly 
scattered  over  immense  tracts  of  country  ;  nor  is  it  possible 
that  Australia,  in  its  native  state,  could  ever  have  supplied 
the  means  of  life  to  any  considerable  number  of  inhabitants. 

SECTION  II.  —  THE  AUSTRALIAN   COLONIES. 

(872.)  Great  Britain  is  the  only  nation  that  has  planted 
any  settlement  upon  the  shores  of  Australia,  and  the  whole 
of  this  extensive  continent  is  included  within  the  British 
Empire,  though  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  its  interior  is  as 
yet  unexplored. 

The  portions  of  Australia  which  are  actually  occup* 
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settlements  constitute  the  five  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia :  together 
with  Tasmania  (or  Van  Diemen's  Land),  which  comprises 
the  adjoining  island  of  that  name. 


I.  KEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

(873.)  Extent  and  Boundaries,  —  New  South  Wales  oc- 
cupies great  part  of  the  east  coast  of  Australia,  and  stretches 
into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  line  of  the  141st  meridian, 
which  divides  it  from  the  province  of  South  Australia.  Its 
northern  limit  is  marked  bj  the  line  of  the  26th  parallel, 
which  intersects  the  coast  at  some  distance  to  the  northward 
of  Moreton  Bay :  upon  the  south  it  is  divided  from  the  co- 
lony of  Victoria  by  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Howe  to  the 
source  of  the  river  Murray,  and  thence  along  that  stream 
to  the  meridian  of  141°.  The  area  of  New  South  Wales,  as 
marked  out  by  these  limits,  is  considerably  upwards  of 
400,000  square  miles ;  but  more  than  half  of  the  province  is  as 
yet  unexplored,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  interior  remains 
altogether  unknown. 

(874.)  Natural  Features,  Climate^  Jv. — The  coast  of  New  South 
Wales  is  indented  by  numerous  inlets,  several  of  which  form  good 
harbours.  Among  the  principal  is  Port  Jackson  (in  lat  33^  51'),  upon 
the  southern  shores  of  which  the  town  of  Sydney  has  been  built :  a  few 
miles  further  to  the  soutliward  is  Botany  Bay.  Along  the  coast  to  the 
northward  of  Port  Jackson  are  Port  Stephen,  Port  Macquarie,  Trial  Bay, 
and  (towards  the  northern  limits  of  the  colony)  the  large  inlet  of  Moreton 
Bay,  which  is  sheltered  from  the  open  sea  by  an  adrancing  chain  of 
islands. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  New  South  Wales  is  the  chain  of 
mountains  already  described  as  extending  along  the  coast,  under  the 
names  of  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the  Liverpool  Range.  These  lie  in 
general  at  a  distance  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles  inland,  though 
in  a  few  places  receding  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  sea. 

The  coast  district  of  New  South  Wales  is  mostly  undulating,  and 
varied  in  surface  ;  but  extensive  plains  intervene  between  the  basins  of 
the  rivers  by  which  this  tract  of  country  is  watered.  Sandstone  is  here 
the  predominant  rock,  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  soil  is, suited 
for  agricultural  operations — probably  not  a  sixth  part  of  the  entire 
surface.  The  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  in  most  countries  are  distin- 
guished by  more  than  ordinary  fertility,  are  here  peculiarly  naked  and 
sterile,  excepting  towards  the  upper  portions  of  their  courses,  and  the 
intervening  plains  are  in  many  cases  covered  with  low  brushwood  and 
scrub,  including  a  variety  of  brushes  and  other  plants  which  flourish 
^^         J  ^  scanty  soiL     Many  of  the  tracts  unsuited  for  the  plough 
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are,  however,  devoted  to  pasturage,  though  the  great  resources  of  the 
C0I0D7  ^^  ^^^B  respect  are  found  in  the  high  plains  situated  to  the  west  of 
the  mountains. 

The  more  northern  coast-districts  of  this  province  appear  to  be  better 
suited  for  agricultural  operations  than  the  land  further  south.  The 
coantiy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moreton  Bay,  especially,  has  been  proved 
to  be  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  cotton-plant,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  other  productions  of  tropical  regions.  The  sugar-cane,  tobacco- 
plant,  indigo,  and  arrow-root,  all  succeed  here,  as  well  as  the  various 
cereals,  among  which  maize  attains  a  most  luxuriant  growth.  The  vine 
and  other  fruits  of  middle  and  southern  Europe  are  found  to  flourish  in 
all  the  fertile  parts  of  the  colony. 

Notwithstanding  their  moderate  elevation  (which  rarely  exceeds  3000 
feet),  the  Blue  Mountains,  owing  to  their  rugged  and  precipitous  aspect, 
long  constituted  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  early  colonists.  It  was  not 
until  the  year  1813,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  subsequent  to  the 
first  establishment  of  the  settlement,  that  a  road  was  discovered  across 
them,  and  the  fine  grazing  districts  which  lie  beyond  the  mountains  thus 
rendered  available  to  the  settlers.  Since  that  period  the  occupation  of 
the  interior  districts  has  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  pursuit  of 
sheep  and  cattle  farming  has  become  the  main  business  of  the  greater 
namber  of  the  colonists. 

The  rivers  of  New  South  Wales  embrace  all  the  streams  mentioned  in 
Art.  866  as  belonging  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Australian  continent, 
as  well  as  most  of  those  which  flow  towards  the  interior  and  join  the 
basin  of  the  Murray. 

In  its  climate  and  natural  productions.  New  South  Wales  is  distin- 
guished by  most  of  the  peculiarities  noticed  as  belonging  in  general 
to  this  division  of  the  globe.  The  worst  feature  in  its  climate  is  the 
recurrence  at  periodical  intervals  (generally  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  apart)  of  long  seasons  of  drought,  during  which  the  pastures 
often  suflTer  severely.  But  the  air  is  uniformly  healthy,  and  is  here  — 
as  in  all  the  Australian  colonies  —  remarkably  conducive  to  longevity 
and  general  freedom  from  disease,  especially  from  those  pulmonary  com- 
plaints which  so  oflten  prevail  in  a  more  humid  atmosphere.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  Sydney  (in  33°  52'  s.  lat.)  is  65*8,  the  mean  of 
summer  74*2,  of  winter  55*5,  and  of  the  hottest  and  coldest  months 
respectively  75*4  and  542  ;  —  showing  a  difference  of  18°  between  the 
summer  and  winter  temperatures,  and  of  only  21°  between  those  of  the 
hottest  and  coldest  months.*  At  Moreton  Bay,  which  is  several  degrees 
nearer  to  the  equator  (lat.  27°  30'  s.),  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year 
is  68*5,  that  of  the  hottest  month  78,  and  of  the  coldest  54*5.  The  mean 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  during  the  year  at  Sydney  is  staled  to 
amount  to  52  inches;  it  increases  further  to  the  northward,  and  at 
Moreton  Bay  the  quantity  sometimes  exceeds  63  inches. 

The  mineral  productions  of  New  South  Wales  include  gold,  though 


*  In  both  the  latter  particulars  the  climate  of  Sydney  nearly  coinci'' 
with  that  of  Lisbon  (38°  42'  n.  lat.)  and  Gibraltar  (36°  7'  n.). 
mean  annual  temperature  of  the  former  of  these  pUices  is  61*4, 
the  hitter  67-4. 
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in  quantity  mnch  inferior  to  that  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  neighbouring 
province,  together  with  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  coaL 

The  principal  gold-producing  district  of  this  colony  is  within  the  valley 
of  the  Macquarie  river,  to  the  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  It  was 
there  that  (in  the  early  part  of  1851)  gold  was  first  discovered  as  a 
])roducc  of  Australia,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
of  Bathurst,  on  the  Upper  Macquarie.  The  precious  metal  occurs 
also  in  many  places  amongst  the  high  grounds  of  the  Liverpool  range,  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Hunter's  River  district,  and  elsewhere. 

The  coal-field  of  New  South  Wales  acijoins  the  iDwer  course  of 
Hunter's  River,  to  the  northward  of  Sydney.  The  coal  is  worked  for 
the  purpose  of  export  to  the  neighbouring  colonies,  besides  being  exten- 
sively consumed  within  the  province.  Several  of  the  native  trees  furnish 
timber  of  a  valuable  description,  in  some  cases  distinguished  by  its  hard- 
ness, and  in  others  by  its  variegated  and  ornamental  character.  Among 
these  are  the  Moreton  Bay  pine,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  150  feet* 
with  several  varieties  of  the  pine,  the  red  cedar,  and  many  others. 

(875.)  Inhabitants, — New  South  Wales  was  estimated  to  contain^ 
in  1855,  upwards  of  300,000  inhabitants,  and  the  number  is  ra- 
pidly increasing.  This  colony  is  the  oldest  of  the  Australian  settle- 
ments, having  been  established  in  the  year  1788  as  a  place  of  trans- 
portation for  criminals  convicted  of  offences  against  tJie  laws  of  the 
mother  country.  The  convicts  sent  thither  were  in  most  cases  assigned 
as  farm-servants  to  the  free  settlers  in  the  colony,  or  else  employed,  under 
the  direction  of  the  government  authorities,  upon  various  public  works, 
such  as  the  making  of  roads,  &c.  But  transportation  to  New  South 
Wales  has  for  some  time  past  been  discontinued,  and  the  proportion  borne 
by  the  convict  part  of  the  popidation  to  the  class  of  free  emigrants  is 
Tiipidly  decreasing. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  emigrants  to  all  the  Australian  colonies  are 
natives  of  the  British  Islands,  and  more  especially  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  language,  dress,  manners,  and  usages  of  our  country  have  thus  been 
transplanted  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  and  the  characteristic  energy 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  rapidly  developing  itself  in  new  fields  of  enter- 
prise. The  continual  progress  of  emigration  assists  the  natural  increase  of 
the  colonial  population,  and  causes  its  numbers  to  advance  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity.  In  the  year  1810  the  population  of  the  entire  colony 
of  New  South  Wales  amounted  to  little  more  than  8200  individuals  ;  in 
1821,  to  fewer  than  30,000  ;  in  1833,  to  71,000 ;  in  1841  it  had  increased 
to  upwards  of  130,000  ;  and  ten  ye^rs  later  to  nearly  200,000. 

The  great  staple  of  industry  in  New  South  Wales  is  sheep-farming : 
wool  and  tallow  have  hitherto  constituted  the  chief  articles  of  its  produce 
— shepherds  and  graziers  the  great  majority  of  its  population.  Australia 
has  become  of  late  years  the  most  extensive  wool- producing  country  in 
the  world.  The  total  quantity  of  wool  exported  from  the  Australian 
colonies  has  for  some  years  past  exceeded  45,000,000  lbs.  annually.  Of 
this  quantity.  New  South  Wales  furnishes  about  two-fifths. 

Agriculture  is  pursued  in  the  colony  on  a  less  extensive  scale,  and  the 
droughts  which  sometimes  occur  are  unfavourable  to  its  operations  : 
the  quantity  of  corn  raised  is  insufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
population,  but  the  neighbouring  province  of  South  Australia  furnishes  a 
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ready  supply  to  meet  this  deficiency.  Of  late  years  the  culture  of  the  vine 
has  been  attempted  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  with  highly  favourable 
results ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine  is  already  made  in  the  colony. 
The  tea-plant  has  been  tried  successfully,  and  cotton  and  other  tropical 
staples  flourish  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  province,  towards  the 
shores  of  Moreton  Bay. 

Next  to  wool  and  tallow,  the  produce  of  the  whale-fishery — oil  and 
whalebone  —  has  hitherto  constituted  the  most  important  item  in  the 
exports  of  New  South-  Wales.  Gold  is  now  added  to  the  list  of  its  contri- 
butions to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  New  South  Wales  is  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  its  sheep  and  cattle-farming.  The  skins  of  the  sheep 
and  other  animals  (including  those  of  the  kangaroo)  are  prepared  into 
leather  to  some  extent,  and  there  are  manufactories  of  soap  and  candles, 
hats,  and  a  few  coarse  woollen  goods,  with  agricultural  implements, 
pottery,  tobacco  and  snuff,  and  a  few  others.  .  But  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  manufactures  consumed  in  the  colony  are  derived  from 
Britain ;  among  these  are  included  ever}'  description  of  textile  fabrics, 
besides  hardware,  and  an  immense  variety  of  articles  of  the  most  varied 
kind,  as  furniture^  glass,  books,  beer  and  ale,  &c  (Art.  129).  The 
total  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  exported  to  the  Australian 
colonies  exceeds  14,000,000/.  annually.  Tea  is  imported  direct  from 
China ;  sugar  from  the  Mauritius  ;  wheat  and  other  grains  from  the 
neighbouring  colony  of  South  Australia, 

(876.)  Divisions^  Towns,  §*c. — The  eastern  and  settled  portions  of 
New  South  Wales  are  divided  into  counties, — the  greater  number 
of  them  situated  within  the  coast-district,  between  the  mountain-ranges 
and  the  sea,  though  some  lie  to  the  westward  of  the  mountains.  The 
inland  districts  immediately  beyond  these  have  only  been  partially 
surveyed,  and  at  a  greater  distance  towards  the  interior  the  country  is 
wholly  unknown. 

The  capital  of  New  South  Wales  is  the  city  of  Sydney,  which  stands 
on  the  southern  shores  of  Fort  Jackson  — the  most  magnificent  of  na* 
tnral  harbours.  The  streets  of  the  Australian  metropolis  are  long  and 
wide,  the  honses  generally  lofty  and  well-built,  the  shops  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  is  such  as  befits  the  capital 
of  an  active  commercial  community.  Along  the  water-side  are  wharfs, 
stores,  ship-yards,  mills,  &c  The  present  population  of  Sydney,  with  its 
wide-spreading  suburbs,  is  upwards  of  100,000. 

Port  Jackson,  which  stretches  for  many  miles  inland,  expands  from  a 
width  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  at  the  entrance  into  a  spacious  and 
deep  basin,  so  that  ships  of  large  size  come  close  up  to  the  wharfs.  A 
short  distance  to  the  southward  of  Fort  Jackson  is  the  inlet  of  Botany 
Bay. 

The  other  towns  in  the  colony  are  all  of  small  size:  most  of  them 
are  situated  either  on  the  coast,  or  at  short  distances  in  the  interior. 
ParameUta,  at  the  head  of  Port  Jackson  (eighteen  miles  distant  from 
Sydney),  has  about  5000  inhabitants,  and  is  connected  with  Sydney  by 
railway.  Windsor  (twenty-eight  miles  north-west  of  Sydney)  lies  on  the 
Hawkesbury  Hiver,  which  is  navigable  to  this  point  for  vessel 
tons  burden.  Liverpool,  to  the  westward,  and  CampbeUo' 
south-west,  of  the  capital,  are  small  inland  towns. 
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Upon  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Sydney,  at  the  month  of  Hunter's  River, 
is  Newcctsde^  a  flourishing  town,  with  valuable  coal-mines  in  its  vicinity. 
Considerably  further  nor^  is  Port  Macquarie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Hastings.  Near  the  northern  limits  of  the  colony  is  the  town  of  Bris- 
bane, situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  the  chief  place  in  the 
Moreton  Bay  district — a  tract  which  forms  an  important  agricultural 
settlement,  and  will  probably,  at  no  distant  period,  be  constituted  a 
distinct  province. 

The  chief  place  in  the  interior  of  the  colony  is  Bathurat,  a  small  town 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Macquarie,  to  the  westward  of  the  Bine 
Mountains.  It  lies  at  a  direct  distance  of  100  miles  from  Sydney,  in  a 
north-westerly  direction.  About  the  same  distance  s.  w.  of  the  capital 
is  GouMiim,  a  town  of  some  local  importance. 

2.   VICTORIA, 

(877.)  Boundaries  and  Extent  —  Prior  to  1850,  the  pro- 
vince of  Victoria  —  then  known  as  the  district  of  Port 
Phillip — formed  a  portion  of  New  South  Wales.  It  now  con- 
stitutes a  distinct  colony,  and  has  become,  since  the  discoverj 
of  its  rich  gold-fields,  the  most  populous  and  important  of 
the  British  colonies  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  colony  of  Victoria  embraces  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  the  Australian  continent — extending  along  the  south  coast 
from  Cape  Howe  to  the  meridian  of  14P,  which  marks  its 
frontier  on  the  side  of  South  Australia.  Upon  the  north, 
the  course  of  the  river  Murray  divides  it  from  New  South 
Wales.  The  total  area  of  the  province  is  about  98,000 
square  miles. 

(878.)  Natural  Features,  Climate,  (fc. —  The  greater  part  of  Victoria 
has  a  highly  diversified  surface,  and  the  province,  on  the  whole,  exhibits 
greater  varieties  of  formation — with  more  frequent  alternations  of  hill 
and  valley,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  fertile  soil  — than  any  other  part 
of  Australia.  Hence  the  name  of  Australia  Felix,  conferred  by  its 
discoverer  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  province. 

The  range  of  the  Australian  Alps  extends  through  the  eastern  portion 
of  Victoria.  The  tract  lying  between  these  mountains  and  the  sea  (ex- 
tending from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Howe  to  Cape  Wilson,  the  most 
southern  point  of  the  continent),  generally  known  as  Gipps's  Land,  is  a 
highly  picturesque  and  fertile  district,  presenting  an  alternation  of  high 
downs,  valleys,  and  rich  well-watered  plains,  in  many  parts  abundantly 
covered  with  timber. 

The  western  part  of  the  province  includes  the  hilly  tracts  called  the 
Grampians  and  Pyrenees  ;  these  are  watered  on  their  northern  slope  by 
streams  which  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  basin  of  the  Murray,  anil 
to  the  southward  by  rivers  which  flow  direct Iv  towards  the  coast.  Amongst 
the  latter,  the  longest  is  the  river  Glenelg,  which  enters  the  sea  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  western  frontier  of  the  colony. 

""         ^"^t  of  this  province  contains  several  good  harbours,  the  largest 
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of  which  is  the  fine  inlet  of  Fort  Phillip,  a  name  formerly  extended  to 
the  whole  territory.  From  a  narrow  entrance,  only  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide.  Port  Phillip  expands  into  a  spacious  and  perfectly  land-locked 
basin,  which  measures  upwards  oC  thirty  miles  across  in  either  direction, 
and  in  which  ships  may  anchor  safely  in  any  weather.  To  the  eastward 
of  this  inlet  is  Western  Port,  also  of  large  size,  and  the  entrance  of  which 
is  divided  by  a  long  and  narrow  island  into  two  distinct  channels.  Upon 
the  east  side  of  the  promontory  which  terminates  in  Cape  Wilson  is 
Comer  Inlet,  a  spacious  bay,  protected  by  a  narrow  entrance. 

The  climate  of  Victoria  is  milder  than  that  of  New  South  Wales. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Melbourne,  the  capital  of  the  province 
(in  38^  18'  s.  lat.),  is  57°,  the  mean  of  summer  64*8,  and  that  of  winter 
48*7.  The  range  of  temperature  is  thus  restricted  within  narrow  limits,  the 
difference  between  the  mean  of  summer  and  winter  being  only  16°,  and 
that  between  the  hottest  and  coldest  months  of  the  year  only  18*9. 
Sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  or  the  reverse,  are,  however,  frequent 
in  the  interior  districts.  The-  average  heat  of  summer  is  perhaps 
scarcely  greater  than  that  experienced  in  the  south  of  England  ;  but  hot 
winds  occasionally  blow  from  the  interior,  and  raise  the  temperature  to 
an  extraordinary  and  painful  degree.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
conditions  of  the  climate  are  healthy.  The  atmosphere  is  generally  dry. 
The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually  is  stated  to  be  little  more  than 
thirty  inches :  the  droughts  which  sometimes  occur  in  New  South  Wales 
are  but  rarely,  if  ever,  experienced  in  this  province. 

Amongst  the  productions  of  Victoria^  the  first  place  is  due  to  its  seem* 
ingly  eidianstlesB  supply  of  gold.  The  gold-fields  occur  in  widely*- 
scattered  localities,  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  province.  The  richest 
of  them  is  that  which  lies  about  the  base  of  Mount  Alexander,  70 
miles  to  the  north-westward  of  Melbourne.  This  includes  Forest 
Creek,  Fryers  Creek,  Bendigo  Creek,  and  many  other  "  diggings,"  the 
names  of  which  have  become  familiar  within  recent  years.  It  is  here 
that  the  thriving  town  of  Castlemaine  has  sprung  into  sudden  importance. 

Ballarat,  another  of  the  auriferotis  regions  of  the  province,  lies  further 
to  the  southward,  at  a  distance  of  60  miles  from  Melbourne,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  w,  by  N.  The  Omeo  gold-field  is  in  a  more  eastern  part  of 
the  colony,  towards  the  western  slopes  of  the  Australian  Alps. 

Between  August  1851  and  September  1854, — that  is,  in  the  first 
three  years  after  gold  had  been  found  within  the  colony, —  the  gold- 
lields  of  Victoria  yielded  more  than  9,000,000.  oz.  of  the  precious  metal 
(equal  to  a  value  little  short  of  36,000,000i^  sterling)  I  Bj  far  the  greater 
part  of  this  enormous  amount  was  obtained  by  the  process  of  washing 
the  auriferous  soil :  within  a  recent  period,  however,  the  use  of  machinery 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  quartz  rock,  in  which  the  ore  is  uniformly 
embedded,  has  been  extensively  adopted,  and  apparently  with  satisfactory 
results. 

(879.)  Inhabitants. — The  population  of  Victoria  amounted,  at  the 
commencement  of  1856,  to  upwards  of  325,000  —  an  increase  in  more 
than  four-fold  ratio  within  a  term  of  five  years.  In  1851,  the  colony  con- 
tained 77,000  inhabitants :  in  1846  (within  eleven  years  after  the  date 
of  its  first  occupation),  32,800.  So  rapid  an  increase  in  population  has 
no  parallel  elsewhere,  excepting  in  the  North  American  continent 
case  of  some  among  the  more  recently-settled  of  the  United  St' 
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It  is  to  gold  that  (as  in  the  similar  instance  of  Califoi*nia,  in  the 
Western  world)  the  sudden  increase  in  the  population  of  this  flourishing 
colony  of  the  soath  is  mainly  dae.  A  large  proportion  of  the  population 
(more  than  a  third  part  of  the  total  number)  are  engaged  upon  the  gold- 
fields,  and  the  value  of  gold  exported  far  surpasses  that  of  the  remaining 
produce  of  the  colony.  In  1855,  there  were  upwards  of  20,000  Chinese 
engaged  upon  the  gcld-fields. 

Independently  of  its  gold-fields,  however,  the  province  of  Victoria 
possesses  all  the  recjuisites  for  a  flourishing  settlement^  and  had  already 
attained  a  high  degree  of  commercial  importance  before  the  discovery  of 
gold  quickened  the  tide  of  its  prosperity.     Sheep-farming,  as  in  the 
neighbouring  colony — and  in  a  more  considerable  ratio  — was  the  pur- 
suit to  which  the  energies  of  the  colonists  had  been  chiefly  devoted,  and 
upon  which  they  still  continue  to  be  in  great  measure  bestowed.     For 
many  years  past,  this  colony  has  annually  exported  a  larger  quantity  of 
shecpVwool  than  New  South  Wales  has  furnished.    It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  gratifying  to  find  that  the  gold-discoveries  have  in  no  degree 
diminished  the  supply  of  this  article,  —  so  indispensable  to  the  prosperity 
of  our  manufacturers  of  the  West  Riding.    Daring  1864,  the  quantity  of 
Wool  exported  from  Victoria  exceeded  22,500,000  lbs.     The  total  value 
of  exports  from  Melbourne  during  the   same  year  was  upwards  of 
10,000,000/.  sterling,  while  the  imports  (chiefly  articles  of  British  pro- 
duce) exceeded   16,500,000/.   in   value.     Of  so    much  importance  to 
Britain  is  the  prosperity  of  her  colonies  in  this  distant  region  of  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

(880.)  Divisions^  Towns, — Tlie  seaward  portions  of  the  province  of 
Victoria  are  known  respectively  as  the  Port  Phillip,  Gipps's  Land,  and 
Portland  Bay  Districts.  The  first-named  is  the  tract  of  country  about 
Melbourne,  the  two  others  are  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  capital.  In- 
land, the  more  northerly  portions  of  the  colony  are  distinguished  as  the 
Loddon,  Murray,  and  Wimmera  Districts.  Nearly  the  entire  colony  is 
now  laid  out  in  counties,  though  some  portions  are  yet  unsurveyed. 

The  city  of  Melbourne^  the  capital  of  the  colony,  lies  about  eight 
Iniles  above  the  head  of  Port  Phillip,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarra  Yarra 
iriver.  It  was  only  founded  in  1837,  and  already  contains  more  than 
100,000  inhabitants. 

At  the  point  where  the  Yarra  discharges  itself  into  Hobson's  Bay — 
as  the  narrower  inlet  at  the  head  of  Port  Phillip  is  termed  —  is  WiUiam's 
Towuy  where  ships  receive  and  discharge  their  cargoes,  since  the  river  is 
only  navigable  for  vessels  of  light  draughts  William's  Town  is  con- 
nected with  Melbourne  by  railway, 

Geelongy  the  second  city  in  the  colony,  is  forty  miles  to  the  s.'w.  of 
Melbourne,  at  the  head  of  an  arm  of  Port  Phillip,  which  forms  its  har- 
bour. A  railway  to  connect  Geelong  with  Melbourne  is  in  course  of 
construction. 

Portland,  in  the  more  western  part  of  the  colony,  is  the  principal  place 
in  the  Portland  Bay  district — a  fine  tract  of  territory.  A  short  distance 
east  of  it  is  Belfast,  or  Port  Fairy. 

Numerous  townships  have  been  laid  out  in  different  parts  of  the 
colony,  and  many  of  them  are  rapidly  rising  into  local  importance. 
Casdemaine  (65  miles  N.w.  of  Melbourne)  is  the  principal  place  in  the 
Alexander  mining  district — the  richest  of  the  gold-fields. 
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(881.)  Boundaries  and  Extent — The  colony  of  South 
Australia  lies  to  the  westward  of  Victoria.  From  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Australian  continent  it  stretches  into 
the  interior  as  far  as  the  line  of  the  26th  parallel,  and  is 
limited  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west  by  the  meridians  of 
132°  and  141°. 

The  coast-line  of  South  Australia  includes  the  two  great 
inlets  of  Spencer's  and  St.  Vincent's  Gulfs,  and  extends 
over  a  length  of  sixteen  hundred  miles.  The  total  area  of 
the  province  is  300,000  square  miles  :  the  surveyed  portions 
are  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spencer's  and  St.  Vin- 
cent's Gulfs  (principally  to  the  east  and  south-eastward  of 
the  latter),  and  are  divided  into  counties. 

(882.)  Natural  Features.  — From  Cape  Jervis  (at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  St.  Yincent^s  Gulf)  a  range  of  heights  extends  in  a  north 
and  south  direction  into  the  interior,  stretching  nearly  along  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  gulf.  Further  to  the  northward  the  hills  form  two  distinct 
ranges,  which  have  heen  traced  in  the  same  northerly  direction  as  far  as 
the  line  of  the  30th  parallel.  Their  average  height  is  moderate,  and  the 
higher  summits  are  not  in  general  more  than  from  two  to  three  thousand 
leet  ahove  the  sea,  though  a  few  of  them  exceed  the  latter  elevation. 

In  all  the  southern  portion  of  this  region  the  mountains  are  well 
grassed,  and  wooded  to  their  summits,  and  the  adjacent  land  is  of  the 
Jinest  description — capable  of  producing  rich  crops  of  com,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  of  every  kind.  In  a  few  of  the  tracts  along  the  coast  the  soil 
is  thin,  and  the  land  covered  with  scrub  (or  brushwood);  upon  the 
eastern  side  of  the  range  there  are  excellent  sheep-runs,  besides  good 
tracts  of  land  immediately  adjacent  to  the  banks  of  the  Murray. 

To  the  east  of  the  upper  portion  of  Spencer's  Gulf  the  hilly  district  is 
also  of  generally  fertile  character.  The  mountains  are  here  rocky  and 
precipitous  on  their  western  side,  with  deep  ravines,  bordered  by  large 
gum-trees ;  and  at  their  base  are  alluvial  flats,  or  plains,  covered  with 
grass,  and  diversified  at  intervals  by  a  fine  flowering  scrub.  There  is 
plenty  of  good  water  in  this  district  during  the  winter  season,  but  in 
eommer  it  can  only  be  had  by  digging.  The  ranges  more  to  the  eastward 
are  also  well  wooded,  and  exhibit  gum-trees  of  magnificent  growth. 

At  a  further  distance  to  the  northward  the  country  changes  for  the 
worse:  the  hills  diminish  in  height,  and  become  more  detached,  with 
sterile  valleys  between,  and  water  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Beyond  Mount 
Hopeless  (lat.  29^  13'),  at  which  the  eastern  range  of  hills  terminates, 
the  country  on  every  side  is  found  to  consist  of  low  stony  plains,  varied 
occasionally  by  sand,  and  interspersed  with  precipitous  and  flat-topped 
hillocks,  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet  in  height.  These  plains  are 
alike  destitute  of  water,  grass,  and  timber. 

York  Peninsula,  which  intervenesjbetween  St.  Vincent's  and  Spe' 
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Gulfs,  is  a  level  tract  of  country,  great  part  of  it  coTered  with  scrub, 
but  with  grassj  plains  at  intervals.    It  is  chieflj  occupied  hj  sheep-runs. 

The  country  lying  on  the  western  sides  of  Spencer*s  Gulf  is  known 
by  the  name  of  £yre  Land.  Port  Lincoln,  upon  the  western  shores  of 
Spencer  8  Gulf,  in  the  southern  part  of  this  tract,  forms  a  magnificent 
natural  harbour. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  Murray — the  longest  river  of  Australia  — 
lies  within  this  colony.  This  stream,  together  with  the  lake  through 
which  it  passes  immediately  above  its  mouth,  has  been  described  in 
Art.  865.  It  is  navigated  by  steamers  above  Lake  AJexandrina,  as  high 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Darliiig. 

(883.)  Climate^  Prodvctioru,  ffc. — The  climate  of  South  Australia 
greatly  resembles  that  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  During  nine  or  ten  months 
of  the  year  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  agreeable,  the  only  unpleasant 
season  being  during  the  heat  of  summer,  in  the  months  of  December, 
January,  and  February,  when  the  sun  attains  an  excessive  power,  and 
the  natural  heat  is  augmented  by  hot  winds  from  the  deserts  of  the 
interior.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Adelaide  (the  capital  of  the 
province)  is  65°,  the  mean  of  summer  82^,  and  of  winter  56^.  The 
maximum  heat  (in  the  shade)  shown  by  the  thermometer  during  a 
period  of  ten  years  was  102^.  and  the  minimum  45^.  The  rains  fall 
chiefly  during  the  winter  months,  and  the  mean  quantity  which  occurs 
annually  is  a  little  more  21  inches  (the  same  as  at  London  and  many 
other  places  in  our  own  country).  Such  droughts  as  occur  in  New 
South  Wales  are  unknown  here,  and  the  quantity  of  rain,  within  the 
settled  districts,  is  nearly  always  sufficient  to  afford  the  requisite  nourish- 
ment to  the  crops.  The  greatest  quantity  within  any  one  year  (during 
a  scries  of  obser\'ations  extending  over  eleven  years)  was  26*1  inches, 
and  the  least  17*1,  showing  on  the  whole  a  remarkable  uniformity.  The 
general  dryness  qf  the  atmosphere  is,  however,  remarkable,  and  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  perfect  salubrity  of  the  climate. 

The  vegetable  and  animal  productions  of  this  province  present  no 
material  difference  from  those  of  the  adjacent  colonies.  The  timber  is 
chiefly  of  the  genus  eucalyptus,  or  gum-tree :  the  stringy  bark  is  the 
most  generally  useful,  on  account  of  its  easy  splitting.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  making  fences,  for  roofing  houses,  and  indeed  for  all  kinds 
of  building  purposes.  The  red  and  white  gums  are  also  useful  for 
building  purposes,  and  for  making  furniture  :  though  rather  heavy,  they 
are  well  adapted  for  ship-building. 

But  the  abundant  mineral  resources  of  the  province  are  its  most  strik- 
ing feature,  and  are  in  the  highest  degree  valuable.  The  mountains 
which  extend  along  the  shores  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  and  thence  north- 
ward as  far  as  Mount  Bryan  (lat.  33°  26',  long.  139°),  are  the  chief  seat 
of  the  metalliferous  deposits.  Copper  ore  is  here  found  in  extraordinary 
abundance,  and  of  the  very  finest  quality.  Lead-ore  of  superior  quality 
occurs  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Barker  (to  the 
eastward  of  Adelaide)  and  in  other  localities.  Both  the  copper  and 
lead  mines  (especially  the  former)  have  been  extensively  worked  since 
the  year  1844.  The  other  metallic  ores  found  in  the  colony  are  iron, 
manganese,  tin  (in  small  quantity),  antimony,  titanium,  and  quicksilver. 
There  are  a  vast  variety  of  earthy  minerals,  as  quartz,  opal,  calccdony, 
'    and    numerous   kinds  of  clay;    with   several   precious 
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stones,  including  the  beryl,  tonrmaline,  and  others.  Granite  and  other 
primary  rocks  occur  in  many  places,  and  slates  of  every  description 
are  extensively  dispersed  throughout  the  mountain  ranges.  Quarries 
of  excellent  slate  are  worked  in  several  places. 

(884.)  Inhabitants. —  The  population  of  South  Australia  amounted,  in 
1856,  to  upwards  of  90,000,  the  great  majority  of  them  emigrants  from 
Britain.  There  are  several  thousand  Germans  in  the  colony,  and  the 
town  of  Adelaide  includes  a  motley  assemblage  of  people  of  various 
nations;.  The  total  number  of  aborigines  is  not  more  than  between  three 
and  four  thousand,  many  of  whom  ai-e  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
settlers,  as  shepherds,  stock-keepers,  and  household-assistants.  Some 
of  them  render  assistance  as  reapers,  during  the  period  of  harvest. 

South  Australia  is  a  more  strictly  agricultural  province  than  any  other 
of  the  Australian  settlements  ;  a  great  deal  of  excellent  wheat  is  grown, 
and,  next  to  copper-ore,  the  produce  of  the  soil  constitutes  the  staple 
wealth  of  the  colony.  Great  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  also 
reared.  Prior  to  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  neighbouring 
province  —  consequent  on  the  gold  discoveries  —  the  wheat  of  South 
Australia  commanded  a  high  price  in  the  London  market,  and  was  also 
exported  to  the  Mauritius  and  other  localities.  But  it  is  now  in  exclu- 
sive demand  for  the  population  of  Melbourne  and  the  various  gold- 

fieldsi 

The  value  of  the  copper  annually  exported  from  South  Australia 
exceeds  300,000/.  The  most  productive  of  the  mines  is  the  Burra- 
Borra,  which  lies  at  a  distance  of  ninety  miles  in  a  direction  of  north 
bv  east  from  Adelaide.  The  working  of  this  mine  was  only  commenced 
in  1845.  The  quality  of  the  ore  varies  from  that  which  contains  30 
per  cent,  of  metal  to  some  which  has  as  much  as  70  per  cent.  Until 
lately,  all  the  ore  was  sent  to  Swansea  to  be  smelted,  but  there  are  now 
extensive  smelting-works  within  the  colony. 

The  chief  articles  ol  export  from  South  Australia  are  copper,  wool, 
wheat  and  flour,  tallow,  and  lead.  The  imports  are  principally  manu- 
factured goods,  every  description  of  which  is  supplied  from  the  mother 
country.  An  extensive  commercial  intercourse  is  carried  on  with  the 
British  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  the  Maurititis,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  also  with  the  United  States. 

(885.)  Divisions.  Totww,  ^c. — The  settled  portions  of  the  colony  are 
divided  into  counties.  One  of  these  is  on  the  south-western  shores  of 
Spencer's  Gulf:  the  others  are  situated  to  the  eastward  or  south-eastward 
of  St.  Vine,  nt's  Gulf,  and  extend  in  the  latter  direction  as  far  as  the 
eastern  frontiers  of  the  colony. 

The  capital  of  South  Australia  is  the  city  of  Adelaide,  situated  at  a 
distance  of  four  miles  from  the  eastern  shore  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Torrens.  Adelaide  has  upwards  of  20,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  thriving  and  important  seat  of 
trade.  The  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and  both  shops  and  private 
dwellings  are  numerous  and  well-built.  The  Torrens  is  only  an  insig- 
nificant stream  (excepting  when  swelled  by  the  winter  rains),  and  be- 
comes in  the  summer  a  mere  chain  of  ponds,  but  the  city  is  connected 
by  railway  with  Port  Adelaide,  which  lies  on  St.  Vincent's  Gulf 
at  a  distance  of  eight  miles  to  the  north-westward.  At  the  same  d' 
tance  to  the  south-west  of  the  capital  is  the  small  town  of  Glenel' 
the  shores  of  Holdfast  Bay,  as  that  portion  of  the  gulf  is  called 
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New  townships  and  villages  hare  sprang  up  in  all  the  settled 
districts  of  the  colonj,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines, 
Koortnga,  at  the  Barra-Burra  mines,  Gawler  (twenty  fiye  miles 
to  the  north  by  east  of  Adelaide),  and  Macclesfield  (among  the 
Mount  Barker  range  of  hills,  to  the  s.  e.  of  Adelaide),  are  among  the 
most  important  of  the  interior  townships.  Port  Elliot^  at  the  seaward 
entrance  of  Lake  Alexandrina,  is  a  thriving  seat  of  trade  —  the  outlet  for 
an  extensive  and  rapidly  ^advancing  agricultural  district.  Then)ce  to  the 
south-eastern  frontier  of  the  colony,  the  Mount  Gambier  district,  as  that 
tract  of  country  is  called, —  past  the  shores  of  Guichen  and  Rivoli 
Bays, —  is  already  occupied  by  the  farms  of  the  settlers. 

Port  Lincoln^  upon  the  south-westeiii  shores  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  is  the 
principal  place  in  an  important  and  thriving  district. 

Kangaroo  Island,  which  lies  off  the  entrance  to  St  Vincent's  Gulf,  is 
ninety-six  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  twenty-three 
miles, — excepting  towards  its  eastern  extremity,  which  forms  a  penin- 
sula connected  with  the  remainder  of  the  island  by  a  very  narrow  neck 
of  land.  Its  interior  is  a  high  table-land,  mostly  covered  with  scrub. 
The  principal  settlement  is  Kingscote,  on  the  shores  of  Nepean  Bay. 
upon  the  north-east  coast  of  the  island.  Kangaroo  Island  is  partially 
occupied  by  sheep-runs. 


4.   WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

(886.)  In  a  general  sense  this  province  includes  all  that 
portion  of  the  Australian  continent  which  lies  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  129th  meridian.  But  the  only  part  of  Western 
Australia  occupied  hy  colonists  is  its  south-western  cor- 
ner, —  to  the  southward  of  the  parallel  of  30°,  and  to  the 
west  of  the  meridian  of  120°.  This  comprehends  the  Swan 
River  settlement,  which  was  established  in  1829. 

The  coast  of  this  territory  includes  the  inlets  of  Greographe  Bay,  on 
the  westward,  and  King  George's  Sound,  upon  the  south.  In  the  in- 
terior are  ranges  of  low  hills,  running  in  a  north  and  south  direction ; 
the  chief  of  these  is  the  Darling  Range,  already  mentioned  (Art.  864). 
The  principal  stream  in  the  colony  is  Swan  Kiver,  which  is  subject  to 
sudden  and  tremendous  floods,  but  is  in  other  respects  of  little  importance. 
All  the  rivers  met  with  towards  the  interior  are  either  wholly  or  partially 
dried  up  in  the  summer,  and  there  are  numerous  shallow  lakes  of 
similar  character.  Most  of  the  streams  are,  in  fact,  mere  surface-drains, 
flooded  in  heavy  rains,  but  not  supplied  by  any  perennial  springs. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  settled  districts  the  land  is  in  general  of  only 
moderate  fertility.  There  are  occasional  patches  which  possess  a  su- 
perior character,  and  which  consist  of  really  excellent  land,  but  they  are 
interspersed  among  inferior  districts  of  vastly  greater  extent,  and  this 
settlement  includes  a  much  less  proportion  of  available  soil  than  any 
other  of  the  Australian  colonies.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  the 
land  is  generally  poor  and  barren,  but  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
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iniles  inland  there  are  some  fertile  tracts.  At  a  greater  distance  in 
the  interior,  however,  beyond  the  sources  of  the  streams  which  flow 
towards  the  coast,  the  soil  seems  to  be  altogether  sterile ;  and  the  eastern 
plains  form,  in  fact,  a  perfect  desert,  in  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been 
explored. 

The  climate  of  this  territory  presents  no  material  difference  from  that 
of  other  parts  of  Australia.  At  Albany,  on  King  George's  Sound,  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  60^;  at  York,  in  the  interior  of  the  colony, 
it  is  65^.  During  the  summer  the  thermometer  sometimes  stands  as 
high  as  105^  in  the  shade,  but  the  land  and  sea-breezes  are  experienced 
along  the  coast,  and  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  cool  and  pleasant. 
During  the  winter,  or  rainy  season,  the  prevalent  winds  ai-e  from  tlie 
western  quarters  of  the  heavens.  In  general,  the  sky  is  clear,  and  the 
atmosphere  almost  uniformly  dry  and  healthy. 

Good  coal  has  been  found  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Swan  River.  Cin- 
nabar is  found  in  some  places  in  masses  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  traces  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  have  been  discovered. 

The  population  of  Western  Australia  is  little  more  than  10,000,  ex- 
clasive  of  about  1.500  natives.  The  progress  of  the  colony  has  been  slow 
from  the  commencement,  and  does,  not  appear  to  have  been  commen- 
surate with  the  extent  of  natural  resources  which  it  unquestionably 
}>ossesses ;  owing,  probably,  in  a  great  measure  to  the  scanty  supply  of 
labour.  Good  wheat  may  be  grown,  as  well  as  barley,  and  many  of 
the  finer  fruits  thrive.  The  vine  has  of  late  been  somewhat  extensively 
Ctthivated ;  the  fig  and  the  olive  are  also  found  to  flourish.  The 
herbage  is  generally  scanty,  but  the  number  of  live  stock  is  neverthe- 
less considerable,  and  wool  has  constituted  the  staple  export  of  the 
colony.  An  active  trafidc  is  maintained  with  Singapore  and  the  Mau- 
ritius, to  the  latter  of  which  places,  sheep,  bullocks,  and  potatoes,  are 
exported.  Sandal-wood  is  exported  to  Singapore  and  China :  this 
>vood  is  abundant  in  the  colony,  and  there  are  some  other  kinds  of 
valuable  timber,  particularly  a  tree  ktiown  as  the  jarrah,  which  is  well 
adapted  for  ship-building. 

The  most  important  parts  of  the  settlement  are  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Swan  Kiver,  on  the  west,  and  King  George's  Sound,  on  the  south 
coast.  The  capital  of  the  colony  is  the  town  of  Perth^  on  the  northern 
bank  of  Swan  Biver,  at  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from  the  sea.  Freemantle, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  constitutes  its  port.  Guildford  and  York  are 
Binall  settlements  in  the  interior.  Upon  the  coast,  to  the  southward,  is 
the  settlement  of  Australind^  of  later  origin.  The  principal  settlement 
on  King  George's  Sound  is  the  town  of  Albanyj  a  small  place,  situated  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  estuary. 

The  colony  of  Western  Australia  is  now  used  as  a  convict  settlement, 
the  only  one  on  the  Australian  mainland. 


5.   TASMANIA. 

(887.)  Situation^  Extent,  S^c.  —  Tasmania,  or  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  is  a  large  island  situated  to  the  southward 
Australia,  and  separated  from  it  bj  the  channel  of  7^ 
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Strait  From  north  to  soatb  it  meaures  180  miles,  and 
about  160  from  east  to  west ;  it  has  an  area  of  24,000  Eng- 
lish square  miles  (equal  to  about  three-fourths  of  the  size  of 
Ireland). 

The  coaAts  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  are  in  many  parts  high  and  bold, 
and  present  steep  promontories  to  the  waters  of  the  surrounding  seas. 
Among  the  principal  headlands  are  Cape  Grim  (the  n.  w,  point).  Circular 
Head  (a  high  mass  of  basalt,  on  the  north  coast),  Cape  Portland  (at  the 
M.  E.  comer  of  the  island)  ;  St.  Patrick's  Head,  Cape  Lodi,  and  Cape  Pillar, 
all  three  on  the  east  coast ;  Tasman  Head  (at  the  s.  s.  extremity  of  Bruni 
Island)  ;  South  Cape  and  South- we^t  Cape,  at  the  respective  points 
wliich  their  names  indicate  ;  with  Rocky  Point,  Cape  Sorel,  and  West 
Point,  all  on  the  western  coast. 

The  principal  inlets  on  the  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  are  Storm  Bay^ 
on  the  south-east ;  Oyster  Bay,  upon  the  same  side  of  the  island,  further 
to  the  northward  ;  the  estuary  of  the  Tamar,  on  the  north  coast ;  Afa^- 
guarie  Harbour  and  Port  Davy,  both  large  inlets,  upon  the  west  and 
south-west  shores. 

Tasman's  peninsula  —  a  tract  of  singular  conformation — lies  to  the 
eastward  of  Storm  Bay,  upon  the  eastern  side  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
A  narrow  isthmus  (measuring  only  120  yards  across)  unites  it  to 
Forestier's  peninsula,  which  is  connected  with  the  main  body  of  the 
island  by  a  neck  of  land  less  than  half  a  mile  in  width.  Further  to  the 
northward  is  Freycinet's  Peninsula,  upon  ^he  east  side  of  Oyster  Bay. 

The  considerable  island  of  Bruni  (thirty  miles  long)  lies  off  the 
south-east  coast  of  Tasmania,  and  forms  the  western  side  of  Storm 
Bay  :  it  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  D'Entrecasteaux  Channel,  a 
deep  and  navigable  arm  of  the  sea.  Off  the  east  coast,  to  the  northward 
of  Tasman's  Peninsula,  is  Maria  Island.  At  either  extremity  of  Bass's 
Strait  there  are  groups  of  islands:  those  to  the  eastward  are  called 
Fumeaux  Islands,  the  largest  of  which  bears  the  name  of  Flinders 
Island.  At  the  western  end  of  the  channel,  and  lying  off  the  k.  w. 
point  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  is  the  group  of  Hunter  Islands;  and  further 
out,  in  the  middle  of  the  strait,  is  King's  Island,  of  larger  size.  All  these 
islands  exhibit  a  diversified  and  hilly  surface. 

(888.)  Natural  Features,  Climate,  ffc. — The  interior  of  Tasmania 
presents  a  diversified  aspect,  high  ranges  of  hills  and  isolated 
summits  alternating  with  deep  and  beautiful  valleys,  or  with  extensive 
plains.  The  southern  and  western  portions  of  the  island,  espe- 
cially, are  distinguished  by  the  bold  and  commanding  character  of  their 
scenery. 

The  mountains  of  Tasmania  form  part  of  the  same  system  as  the 
eastern  cordillera  of  the  Australian  continent,  and  they  exhibit  the  same 
geological  characteristics.  The  channel  of  Bass's  Strait  forms  merely  a 
superficial  interruption  to  the  continuity  of  the  chain,  which  re-appears 
in  Cape  Portland,  at  the  n.  e.  extremity  of  the  island.  Various  spurs 
from  the  mountain-chain  cover  the  whole  north-easteni  section  of  Tas- 
mania :  amongst  them  is  the  peak  of  Ben  Lomond,  which  rises  to  5000 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Through  a  great  portion  of  its  course  across  the  island,  the  crest  of 
"in-chain  (which  has  a  general  direction  of  if.B.  and  s.w.) 
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has  a  mean  height  of  3500  feet.  One  of  its  eastward  spurs  terminates  in 
Moont  Wellington  (immediatelj  at  the  back  of  Hobart  Town),  4200  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  upper  portion  of  Mount  Wellington  is  covered  with 
snow  during  eight  months  of  the  year. 

The  two  principal  rivers  of  Tasmania  are  the  Derwent  and  the  Tamar. 
The  Derwent  (130  miles  long)  issues  from  Lake  St.  Clair,  in  the  centxe 
of  the  island,  and  flows  in  a  south-easterlj  direction  into  Storm  Bay, 
forming  in  the  last  five-and-twentj  miles  of  its  course  a  noble  estuary,  of 
several  miles  width.  The  names  of  the  Dee,  Ouse,  Shannon,  Clyde,  and 
Jordan,  have  been  given  to  its  principal  tributarv  streams. 

The  Tamar  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Esk 
rivers,  whence  it  flows  northward  into  Bass*s  Strait,  forming  throughout 
an  estuary  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  the  passage  of  vessels  of  500  tons 
burden.  The  North  and  South  Esk  derive  their  waters  chiefly  from  the 
north-eastern  comer  of  the  island  ;  the  Macquarie  River  is  a  considerable 
tributary  of  the  South  Esk. 

Streams  of  inferior  magnitude  water  other  portions  of  the  island :  the 
Htum  River^  which  flows  into  D'Entrecasteaux  Channel,  in  the  south- 
east, forms  a  fine  estuary  in  its  lower  course.  Lakes  are  numerous  in 
most  parts  of  the  interior  ;  many  of  them  lie  embosomed  in  deep  basins 
or  vidleys,  surrounded  by  well-wooded  heights,  and  in  the  midst  of 
scenery  which  presents  almost  every  charm  in  the  aspect  of  external  nature. 

The  mineral  productions  of  this  country  are  various.  Trap  rocks  are 
extensively  distributed,  and  granite  occurs  in  several  places.  Limestone 
is  also  abundant  Iron  ore,  of  very  pure  quality,  and  some  of  it  highly 
magnetic,  is  of  very  general  occurrence.  Copper  is  found  in  the  hills  near 
the  north  coast,  and  there  are  indications  of  lead,  zinc,  and  manganese. 
Coal  of  good  quality  is  worked  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  and  is  trace- 
able over  a  large  area  of  country,  in  seams  varying  from  a  few  inches  to 
ten  feet  and  upwards  in  thickness  :  this  mineral  appears  to  be  very 
generally  distributed  throughout  the  island.  Salt  is  obtained  in  some  of 
the  interior  plains. 

The  climate  of  Tasmania  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  south  and 
south-western  parts  of  England.  Its  higher  latitude  makes  the  air  cooler 
than  in  the  neighbouring  Australian  continent,  and  its  strictly  insular 
character  causes  it  to  possess  a  greater  degree  of  moisture.  Hence  the 
superior  vigour  of  its  native  vegetation,  and  the  greater  extent  of  its 
forests. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Hobart  Town  is  52°*3,  the  mean  of 
summer  63°,  and  of  winter  42°.  During  the  latter  season  severe  frosts 
are  sometimes  experienced  in  high  and  exposed  situations,  and  a  good 
deal  of  snow  falls  ;  but  the  snow  never  lies  on  the  lower  grounds  during 
the  day.  The  winter  is  in  general  a  season  of  moderate  and  genial  rain  : 
occasional  rains,  with  high  winds,  occur  during  the  spring,  but  the 
weather  is  usually  bright  and  clear.  During  the  summer  and  autumn 
months  the  atmosphere  is  almost  uniformly  clear  and  transparent,  and 
the  sky  free  from  clouds  and  vapours.  The  mean  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  annually  is  from  35  to  43  inches. 

In  its  general  character  the  vegetation  of  Tasmania  resembles  that 
of  the  Australian  continent :  the  trees  are  all  evergreens,  and   th<^ 
foliage  has  hence  a  dark  and  sombre  hue,  though  in  the  highest  d^ 
rich  and  luxuriant. 
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The  timber  of  this  island  possesses  a  high  degree  of  value  :  dense 
forests  of  several  miles  in  extent  occar  in  many  localities,  and  consist  of 
trees  which  are  useful  either  as  building  materials,  or  from  the  ornamental 
prain  of  their  wood,  which  fits  them  for  the  purpose  of  the  cabinet-maker. 
The  most  prevalent  trees  are  eucalypti,  acacias,  mimosas,  pines,  and 
myrtles. 

Among  the  more  valuable  members  of  the  Tasroanian  forest  are  the 
blue  gum,  the  stringy  bark,  the  blackwood,  the  muskwood,  Huon  pine, 
cedar  pine,  celery  pine,  pinkwood,  rosewood,  myrtle,  and  a  variety  of 
trees  which  yield  gams  and  resins.  The  blue  gum  famishes  a  timber 
which  is  equal  to  oak  for  the  purpose  of  ship -building,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained of  large  dimensions  up  to  lengths  of  two  hundred  feet.  The  stringy 
bark  is  chie6y  used  for  house-building  and  fencing.  The  blackwood  is  a 
hard,  close-grained,  and  richly-veined  wood,  admirably  suited  for  orna- 
mental cabinet  work  :  the  Huon  pine,  the  muskwood,  and  the  myrtle, 
serve  for  similar  purposes.  The  muskwood  grows  only  in  dense  forests, 
and  in  damp  situations.  The  myrtle  of  Taf>mania  often  forms  dense 
forests,  of  many  miles  in  extent,  and  the  individual  trees  attain  a  girth 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  with  a  proportionate  elevation  :  its  wood  is  of  a 
fresh  pink  colour  when  newly  hewn,  and  is  beautifully  veined. 

The  cedar  pine  is  found  in  the  ravines  or  gorges  among  the  mountains, 
and  on  the  high  table-lands,  at  an  altitude  of  three  or  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  celery-topped  pine  grows  in  all  the  cold  and  moist 
parts  of  the  island,  and  attains  a  height  of  150  feet.  The  dog-wood  is 
one  of  the  richest -looking  and  most  beautiful  fancy  woods.  The  pink- 
wcod  grows  chiefly  on  the  western  side  of  Tasmania,  amidst  the 
dense  myrtle  forests,  and  attains  an  elevation  of  from  100  to  150  feet, 
with  a  good  clear  barrel ;  its  timber  is  fine-grained  and  remarkably  hard. 
The  grass-tree,  which  is  abundant  on  Flinders  Island,  in  Bass*s  Strait 
(as  well  as  on  the  meagre  8oils  of  clay  and  sand  in  the  neighbouring 
islands  and  mainland),  yields  a  gum  resin,  or  balsam,  of  highly  inflam- 
mable properties. 

The  leaves  and  delicate  succulent  twigs  of  the  white  gum-tree  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  after  perforation  by  an  insect  during  the  summer,  yield 
a  kind  of  manna.  This  substance  exudes  from  the  tree,  and  falls  in  the 
form  of  irregular  tears ;  it  is  usually  very  abundant  during  the  later 
summer  and  autumn  months,  and  possesses  properties  resembling  those 
of  the  manna  of  our  druggists*  shops. 

The  native  animals  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  of  Australia ; 
there  are  three  species  of  kangaroo,  together  with  opossums,  porcupines, 
wombats,  duck-bills,  and  wild  cats,  the  latter  of  which  prey  upon  the 
poultry-yards.  Of  the  opossums,  that  called  the  hyena-opossum  (or 
tiger  of  the  colonists)  is  very  destructive  to  the  flocks,  but  is  now  be- 
coming scarce  ;  and  another  animal  belonging  to  the  same  genus  (popu- 
larly known  as  the  devil)  is  extremely  ugly,  destructive,  and  untameable. 
The  smaller  kangaroo-rats,  opossums,  and  bandicoots,  do  serious  mischief 
to  the  potato-crops.  All  the  native  birds  of  Australia  likewise  occur  in 
this  island.  There  are  several  kinds  of  snakes,  with  lizards  and  various 
smaller  members  of  the  reptile  and  insect  tribes. 

(889.)  Inhabitants The  native  race  of  Tasmania  is  nearly   ex- 
tinct.   When  first  the  island  was  colonised,  in  1803,  it  contained  an 
'^ulation  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  j  but  a  cruel 
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war  of  extermination  was  carried  on  against  them  by  the  settlers,  until 
in  1836  the  few  survivors  —  then  about  eighty  in  number — were  re- 
moved, with  their  own  consent,  to  Flinders  Island,  in  Bass's  Strait. 
Thence,  with  a  further  diminution  to  little  more  than  half  that  number, 
they  have  been  subsequently  removed  to  the  settlement  of  Oyster  Creek, 
on  the  shore  of  D'  Entrecasteaux  Channel. 

The  present  population  of  the  colony  exceeds  75,000.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  number  were  originally  convicts,  since  Van  Dicmen's 
Land  continued  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  transport  for  criminals  down  to 
a  recent  period.  But  its  employment  for  this  purpose  has  now  ceased 
—greatly  to  the  social  and  moral  welfare  of  the  colonial  population. 

Tasmania  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  colony  :  all  the  grain,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  of  middle  and  southern  Europe  are  found  to  flourish. 
Excellent  wheat  is  grown,  and  some  of  it  exported.  Wool  forms, 
however,  the  staple  article  of  produce,  and  has  been  largely  exported  to 
England ;  next  in  value  is  the  produce  of  the  whale-fishery,  which  is 
extensively  pursued.  The  oil  of  the  southern  black  whale,  sperm  whale, 
and  black  fish,  is  largely  exported,  together  with  whalebone. 

The  honey  produced  in  Tasmania  is  of  very  fine  qu^ity.  In 
no  country  in  the  world  do  bees  thrive  better,  or  prove  so  productive 
with  a  trifling  amount  of  attention, — circumstances  which  are  no  doubt 
due  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter  season,  and  to  the  fact  of  many  of  the 
native  plants  blooming  during  the  winter  months.  The  bee  has  now 
become  natnralised  in  the  forests,  and  many  of  the  hollow  trees  are  found 
filled  with  the  produce  of  its  labour. 

The  commerce  of  Tasmania,  like  that  of  the  neighbouring  colonies, 
consists  in  the  export  of  native  produce,  and  the  import  of  the  manu- 
factures of  the  mother  country. 

(890.)  Divisions,  Toums,  ffc. — The  surveyed  portions  of  Tasmania 
are  divided  into  counties. 

The  capital  of  the  colony  is  Hohart  Toum,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Derwent,  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  island.  Hobart  Town 
lies  about  twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  sufiSciently 
deep  to  allow  of  the  largest  vessels  coming  close  alongside  of  a  fine  wharf 
constructed  upon  its  bank.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  contains  ex- 
tensive breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  timber  and  flour  mills,  with 
establishments  for  the  manufactures  of  soap,  candles,  starch,  &c.  Its 
population  exceeds  20,000.  The  voyage  up  the  river,  from  its  mouth  in 
Storm  Bay  to  Hobart  Town,  is  through  scenery  of  the  most  striking 
character,  the  banks  on  either  side  being  covered  with  foliage. 

Launceston^  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tamar,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  island,  is  the  second  town  in  importance,  and  is  a  flourishing 
seat  of  trade  :  it  has  about  10,000  inhabitants.  Georgetown^  at  the  mouth 
of  the  same  river,  is  also  a  thriving  place.  There  are  numerous  small  and 
fiourishing  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  most  parts  of  which  are 
traversed  by  good  roads. 

Port  Arthur,  upon  the  south  coast  of  Tasman*8  Peninsula,  constituted 
the  head-quarters  of  the  former  penal  establishment 

(891.)  Norfolk  Island,  a  small  speck  in  the  open  expanse  of  * 
Pacific  (lat.  29^  3^8.,  long.  167^  58'  E.),  at  a  distance  of  900 
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from  the  east  coast  of  Anstralia,  was  for  some  time  annexed  to  the 
government  of  Tasmania,  and  nsed  as  a  place  of  transportation  for  the 
worst  description  of  criminals.  It  has  since  become  the  resi&ence  of  the 
Pitcaim  Islanders,  who  were  removed  thither  in  1855. 

Norfolk  Island  comprises  an  area  of  thirteen  and  a  half  square  miles, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  level, —  Mount  Pitt,  the  highest  eminence 
on  the  island,  rising  onlj  to  1050  feet  above  the  sea.  Norfolk  Island  is 
well  watered,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile  :  its  most  characteristic  pro- 
duction is  the  splendid  species  of  pine  to  which  its  name  has  been  given 
(the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  or  araucaria  excelsa),  the  timber  of  which  is  of 
the  most  valuable  kind.  The  iron-wood  and  white  oak  also  famish  good 
timber,  and  both  red  and  yellow  ochre  are  among  the  produce  of  the 
island. 

(892.)  Each  of  the  five  countries  described  in  this  section — namely, 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and 
Tasmania,  constitutes  a  distinct  colony  of  Great  Britain,  and  forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Until  the  year  1850,  they  all  held 
the  position  of  Crown  colonies,  the  government  of  each  province  being 
administered  solely  by  means  of  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
But  the  power  of  self-government  was  then  conferred  upon  the  Aus- 
tralian settlements,  each  of  which — ynth  the  exception  of  Western 
Australia,  at  present  but  thinly  peopled — now  possesses  an  independent 
legislature,  elected  by  the  colonists.  The  executive  authority  is  rested 
in  the  Governor  of  either  colony.  The  Governor  of  New  South  Wales 
ranks  as  Grovemor-Greneral  of  all  the  British  possessions  in  Australia. 

The  Australian  colonies  constitute  six  dioceses  of  the  English  Co- 
lonial Church, — forming  the  bishopricks  of  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Tas- 
mania, Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Western  Australia,  the  bishop  of 
Sydney  ranking  as  metropolitan.  The  diocese  of  Newcastle  embraces 
the  northern  portion  of  New  South  Wales,  the  greater  size  and  popu- 
lation of  that  colony  having  made  it  requisite  to  divide  it  into  two  sees. 

Extensive  assistance  is  afibrded  by  government,  in  aid  of  local  efforts, 
towards  the  establishment  both  of  churches  and  schools  in  each  of  the 
colonies, — this  assistance  being  granted  to  the  members  of  the  various 
dissenting  bodies,  as  well  as  to  those  belonging  to  the  English  Church. 
Educational  establishments — some  of  them  of  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence— have  increased  in  all  the  colonies  of  late  years,  though  there  is 
still  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  further  efforts  in  this  respect. 
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F0LTVE8IA 

(893.)  This  division  of  the  globe  includes  the  numerous 
islands  that  are  scattered  over  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  shores  of  America  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Asiatic  coasts  and  islands  upon  the  other. 
By  far  the  larger  number  of  the  Foljnesian  groups  are 
composed  of  islands  of  small  size — in  many  cases  mere 
specks  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  proportions 
of  which  are  altogether  insignificant  compared  to  the 
immense  area  over  which  thej  are  dispersed.  New  Zea- 
land, however,  in  the  southern  half  of  the  Pacific,  is  of 
much  larger  proportions,  and  the  more  westerly  division  of 
Polynesia, — towards  the  shores  of  Australia  and  the  islands 
of  the  Eastern  Indies  —  embraces  some  tracts  of  land  of 
considerable  extent. 

The  name  of  Polynesia — or  "  many  islands'** — expresses 
with  fidelity  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  widely- 
extended  r^ion,  as  also  does  that  of  Oceania,  applied  to  it 
by  some  geographers.')'  The  native  races  by  which  the 
larger  part  of  Polynesia  is  inhabited  are  altogether  different 
from  l£e  native  inhabitants  of  Australia.  They  belong, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  Malay  (or  brown)  variety  of  the 
human  family,  and  speak  dialects  that  are  closely  allied  to 
the  Malay  tongue.  These  brown-coloured  tribes  are  dis- 
tributed over  a  vast  area,  extending  from  New  Zealand  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south, 
and  including  the  greater  number  of  the  island-groups  that 
lie  in  the  Southern  Pacific. 

The  more  westerly  division  of  Polynesia,  however,  in- 

•  From  the  Greek,  iroXuf  many,  vricos  island.  _ 

t  The  **  Oceania  **  of  French  geography  is  made  to  include,  besidef 
lynesia  proper,  and  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian  archipelago,  tb 
of  Australia  and  the  adjacent  islands,  which  we  have  treated  - 
rate  diyision  of  the  glohe. 
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elusive  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries to  the  eastward,  as  far  as  the  group  of  the  Feejee 
Islands,  is  peopled  by  tribes  of  black  colour,  to  whom  (from 
their  close  resemblance  to  the  negro  race)  the  name  of 
Austral-negro  is  generally  applied.  These  Papuan  or 
black  races  belong  to  the  same  variety  of  the  human  family 
as  the  native  man  of  the  Australian  continent. 

The  line  of  the  180th  meridian  nearly  divides  (in  this  part 
of  Polynesia)  the  brown  and  the  black  races,  the  islands  of 
the  Feejee  group  being  the  most  eastwardly  of  those  in 
which  the  black  tribes  are  found. 

We  shall  describe  this  division  of  the  globe  under  three  headings, — I. 
New  Zealand  and  the  adjacent  islets  :  2.  The  smaller  islands  of  Polynesia 
that  are  inhabited  by  the  brown  or  Malayan  race  : — and,  3.  New  Guinea, 
together  with  the  neighbouring  islands  i^  which  the  black  tribes  are 
found. 


SECTION  L  —  NEW  ZEALAND. 

(894.)  Situation  and  Extent. — New  Zealand  lies  to  the 
south-eastward  of  the  Australian  continent,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Its  most  northern  point  is  in  34^  23'  s.,  and  its  southern  in 
47°  19' ;  so  that  it  extends  through  nearly  thirteen  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  measures,  in  a  curved  line  drawn  through 
the  centre  of  the  land,  more  than  eleven  hundred  miles  in 
length.  Its  breadth  is  very  various,  and  does  not,  in  the 
widest  part,  exceed  150  miles,  while  it  is  generally  of  much 
narrower  extent. 

New  Zealand  consists  of  two  islands  of  very  large  size, 
and  one  of  much  more  moderate  dimensions ;  besides  several 
small  adjacent  islands.  The  two  larger  islands  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  channel  of  Cook's  Strait,  and  the  more  south- 
ward of  them  is  divided  from  the  third  island  by  FoveatLx 
Strait,  The  three  islands  are  now  generally  known  as  the 
North,  Middle,  and  South  Islands,  or  (as  they  are  called  in 
official  documents)  New  Ulster,  New  Munster,  and  New 
Leinster.* 

•  The  native  names  for  the  North  and  Middle  Islands — that  is,  the 
two  great  islands  of  the  archipelago— are  Ahi  na  Maui  and  Te  Wat- 
pounamu  (or  Eaheinomawee  and  Tavai-poenammoo,  as  they  are  spelt  by 
the  older  writers).  The  south  island  is  also  called  by  the  name  of  Stewart 
If' 
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The  North  Island  of  New  Zealand  has  an  area  of  about 
54,100  square  miles;  the  Middle  Island  of  44,500;  and  the 
South  (or  Stewart  Island)  of  900  square  miles.  The  total 
area  of  the  archipelago  is  therefore  about  99,500  English 
square  miles, — equal  to  a  fifth  part  more  than  the  super-" 
ficial  dimensions  of  Great  Britain. 

The  distance  of  New  Zealand  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  Australian 
coast  is  about  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  from  Van  Diemen's 
Iiand  upwards  of  nine  hundred  miles.  A  hundred  and  ten  degrees  of 
longitude  (or  nearly  6000  miles)  intervene  between  New  Zealand  and  the 
nearest  portion  of  the  American  continent,  so  that  it  is  in  every  respect 
a  strictly  insular  region. 

(895.)  Natural  Features,  — The  coasts  of  New  Zealand  are  much 
indented,  and  present  (especially  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  archi- 
pelago, and  within  the  channel  of  Cook's  Strait),  a  great  number  of 
excellent  harbours. 

Among  the  more  important  inlets  are  the  Bay  of  Islands,  the  Gulf  of 
Hauraki,  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  and  Hawkes  Bay — all  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  North  Island.  Upon  the  eastern  side  of  Cook's  Strait  is  Port 
Nicholson  (on  the  shore  of  which  the  town  of  Wellington  is  situated) ; 
on  its  western  side  are  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  and  other  inlets. 

The  narrowest  part  of  Cook's  Strait  is  less  than  fifteen  miles  across, 
but  it  is  for  the  most  part  of  considerably  greater  breadth.  The  inden- 
tations on  its  western  side  resemble  the  narrow  estuaries  (or  lochs)  of 
the  Scotch  coast. 

Banks  peninsula  —  adjoining  the  Canterbury  settlement — lies  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Middle  Island.  Port  Otago  is  a  deep  inlet  on  the  same 
coast,  further  to  the  southward. 

(896.)  The  interior  of  New  Zealand  is  mostly  hilly,  and  the  land  at- 
tains in  many  districts  a  truly  mountainous  character.  Kanges  of  high 
land  stretch  through  both  of  the  two  larger  islands,  in  the  general  di- 
rection of  their  coasts,  and  there  are  in  many  places  outlying  summits 
of  considerable  elevation. 

In  the  North  Island,  the  mountains  form  several  parallel  ranges,  with 
longitudinal  valleys  between.  Mount  Egmont,  a  detached  mass  upon 
the  western  side  of  the  island,  has  an  altitude  of  jnore  than  8000  feet,  and 
is  covered  in  its  upper  portion  with  perpetual  snow.  Some  summits  in 
the  mountain-region  of  the  interior  have  an  equal  (if  not  superior)  ele- 
vation, and  one  of  them — Tongariro  —  is  an  active  volcano.  The 
western  side  of  the  North  Island  is  generally  bold  and  elevated. 

In  the  Middle  Island,  the  mountains  form  more  continuous  ranges, 
and  reach  also  a  greater  height  than  those  in  the  North  Island.  The 
high  grounds  lie  in  general  nearly  along  the  western  coast,  and  terminate 
on  that  side  in  bold  and  often  precipitous  headlands.  To  the  eastward  they 
form  extensive  upland  plains,  many  of  which  constitute  excellent  grazing 
districts. 

The  more  northerly  portion  of  the  Middle  Island,  however,  is  moun- 
tainous across  its  entire  breadth  :  the  snowy  peak  of  Kaikoras,  which 
rises  above  the  tableland  (in  42^  s.  lat.),  is  upwards  of  9000  feet  ' 
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height    All  the  higher  portioiui  of  the  western  ooast-chflm  rise  above 
the  snow  line. 

Amidst  the  mountain  districts  of  either  island  there  are  found  Txdleys 
of  ererj  Tariety  of  form  ;  the  predominant  features  are  those  of  long, 
narrow,  and  deep  ravines,  which  not  unfrequentlj  present  the  wildest 
aspects  of  natnrai  scenery.    The  lower  grounds  are  often  marEhy. 

The  geological  formation  of  New  ZeaJand  is  altogether  volcamc.  In 
the  neighboarhood  of  Auckland,  within  the  North  Island,  many  extinct 
craters  are  to  be  seen,  with  masses  of  scorisB  lying  around.  Towards 
the  central  portion  of  the  same  island  there  are  abundant  evidences  of  more 
recent  volcanic  action,  including  numerous  hot  springs.  The  Middle 
Island  appears  to  exhibit  fewer  signs  of  volcanic  (»ig^n.  Slight  shocks 
of  earthquake  have  been  frequently  experienced  in  either  island, — as 
well  as,  in  some  instances,  shocks  sufficiently  severe  to  occasion  alarm 
to  the  settlers. 

The  rivers  of  New  Zealand  are  numerous,  and  are  abundantly  fed  by 
the  snows  of  the  higher  mountain-regions  and  the  copious  rains  of  the 
interior.  Many  of  the  streams  are  navigable  for  boats  in  their  lower 
courses,  but  not  for  vessels  of  any  magnitude. 

Among  the  principal  rivers  in  the  North  Island  are  the  Wcakato, 
(about  170  miles  in  length),  the  Wanganyi^  and  the  Manawatu  (140 
miles),  upon  the  western  coast ;  the  river  Huttf  flowing  into  Port 
Nicholson,  on  the  narrower  portion  of  Cook's  Strait ;  the  Wcuriapara, 
which  waters  a  fine  valley  to  the  north-eastward  of  Pc»rt  Nicholson  ;  and 
the  Wai-ho,  or  river  Thames  (sixty  milesX  which  flows  into  the  Gulf 
of  Hauraki,  on  the  east  coast.  The  Waikato  forms  a  fine  harbour  at  its 
mouth,  and  may  be  ascended  by  vessels  of  30  tons  burden  to  a  distance 
of  100  miles  :  it  flows  from  Lake  Taupo,  in  the  middle  of  the  island. 
Lake  Taupo  lies  at  an  altitude  of  1887  feet  above  the  sea ;  it  is  the 
largest  lake  yet  known  in  New  Zealand,  and  has  an  area  of  300  square 
miles. 

To  the  north-eastward  of  Lake  Taupo  there  are  numerous  volcanic 
lakes,  with  hot  springs  in  their  neighbourhood.  These  lakes  occupy 
circular  basins ;  the  largest  of  them  is  Lake  Boturoa,  which  has  an 
island  in  its  centre. 

The  principal  rivers  hitherto  explored  in  the  Middle  Island  are  the 
Wairau,  which  flows  eastward  into  Cloudy  Bay  (on  the  western  side  of 
Cook's  Strait)  ;  the  Motueka,  flowing  into  Blind  Bay  ;  and  the  rivers 
Buller  and  Grey,  both  of  which  descend  to  the  western  coast,  after 
watering  considerable  tracts  of  the  interior  mountain-region.  The 
Buller  (or  Kawa-tiri)  issues  from  some  small  lakes,  and  has  a  course 
of  more  than  ninety  miles,  through  a  generally  rugged  and  sterile 
country.  The  Grey  (or  Mawera),  further  to  the  sou^  waters  a  more 
undulating  region,  and  its  valley  contains  tracts  of  fine  arable  land,  as 
well  as  extensive  grazing  districts.  Lakes  are  numerous  amongst  the 
mountains  of  the  Middle  Island. 

Valuable  copper  ore  is  found  in  many  parts  of  New  Zealand  ;  iron 
appears  also  to  be  extensively  distributed,  and  many  other  metallic  pro- 
ducts occur,  as  manganese,  nickel,  lead,  bismuth,  arsenic,  sulphur,  alum, 
&c.  Copper  and  iron  have  been  worked  by  the  settlers,  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Auckland.  Gold  has  been  found,  to  a  limited  extent, 
m  the  same  locaUty.    Good  coal  is  also  found  in  many  places,  both  in 
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the  Norih  and  Middle  Islands,  and  is  already  worked  to  advantage. 
Building-stone  is  abandant ;  various  lime-stones  occur,  and  granite  forms 
the  principal  rock  in  some  of  the  mountainous  tracts  of  the  Middle  Island. 

(897.)  The  cHmate  of  New  Zealand  nearly  resembles  that  of  England 
in  regard  to  temperature  ;  but  it  is  moister,  and  the  quantity  of  rain,  as 
well  as  the  average  number  of  days  upon  which  rain  occurs,  appears  to 
exceed  the  proportions  experienced  in  most  parts  of  our  own  country. 
Erom  the  latter  circumstance,  the  country  is  everywhere  covered  with 
verdure,  and  vegetation  is  particularly  luxuriant  ;  nor  is  the  moisture  so 
excessive  as  to  be  in  any  degree  prejudicial  to  health. 

At  Auckland  (lat.  36^  51'  )  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  58*5,  the 
mean  of  summer  66*9,  and  of  winter  50*7 :  there  is  thus  only  a  difference 
of  16^  between  the  mean  sunmier  and  winter  temperatures,  and  only  a 
difference  of  18*9  between  those  of  the  hottest  and  coldest  months. 

At  New  Plymouth  (on  the  western  side  of  the  North  Island)  the  cli- 
mate is  remarkably  equable.  During  the  coldest  months  snow  is  never 
seen,  excepting  around  the  sides  of  Mount  Egmont :  in  July  ( which  is 
the  coldest  month  of  the  southern  hemisphere)  ice  is  occasionally  found 
in  the  mornings,  but  rapidly  disappears  under  a  warm  and  bright  sun- 
shine, like  that  of  an  English  September.  During  the  warmest  weather 
the  atmosphere  is  refreshed  by  the  sea-breezes,  and  the  nights  are  in- 
variably cool. 

At  Otago  (lat.  45°  50'),  nearly  ten  degrees  further  to  the  southward, 
the  climate  is  sensibly  colder,  and  in  the  mornings  the  thermometer 
sometimes  descends  below  the  freezing  point,  during  the  winter.  But 
even  here  the  weather  is  generally  mild  in  the  lower  districts,  though 
snow  lies  deep  upon  the  upland  plains.  Throughout  the  islands,  rain  is 
most  frequent  during  the  winter  months  (those  of  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust), but  frequent  showers  occur  at  all  periods  of  the  year.  The  wind 
often  blows  with  great  violence,  especially  during  the  early  part  of 
summer. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cook's  Strait  the  air  is  especially  mild  and 
agreeable.  At  Wellington,  and  along  the  whole  adjacent  coast,  the 
natives  plant  their  potatoes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  :  the  forest  always 
remains  green,  and  the  opening  of  the  flower-buds  is  merely  a  little  re- 
tarded during  the  winter.  The  climate  of  every  part  of  the  colony  has 
been  found  perfectly  healthy,  and  is  well  adapted  to  European  constitu- 
tions. 

(898.)  The  vegetable  productions  of  New  Zealand  include  several  kinds 
of  valuable  timber,  chiefly  from  trees  of  the  pine  tribe,  which  are  numerous 
in  many  parts  of  the  islands,  and  often  form  forests  of  vast  extent. 
Among  them  are  the  kauri,  or  yellow  pine  (confined  to  the  North  Island)  ; 
the  rimu,  or  red  pine ;  and  the  kahikatea,  or  white  pine.  The  purirl, 
or  iron-wood,  is  distinguished  for  its  strength  and  durability  ;  the  rata 
and  other  trees  possess  similar  valuable  properties.  The  black  birch  is 
valued  for  ship-building.  Palms  are  distributed  over  the  northern  half 
of  the  North  Island. 

But  the  native  vegetation  of  New  Zealand,  although  more  varied  than 
that  of  Australia,  is  yet  singularly  deficient  in  plants  capable  of  being 
used  as  food.    Ferns  are  abundant,  and  the  roots  of  several  species 
are  extensively  consumed  by  the  natives  as  a  means  of  sustenance.    T^ 
aro  plant  (arum  esculentum)  also  furnishes  an  edible  root,  and  both 
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and  the  knmera,  or  sweet  potato,  aire  extensively  cnltivated  bj  the  natives. 
There  is  neither  native  fruit  nor  grain  of  any  description.  All  kinds  of 
European  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  wheat  and  other  cereals,  are  found 
to  thrive  luxuriantly.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  productions  of  the 
soil  is  the  native  flax,  or  phormium  tenax^  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  and  from  the  fibres  of  which  a  corda^  of  singular  tenacity  and 
strength  is  capable  of  being  made.  The  natives  make  matting  and  a 
variety  of  other  useful  articles  from  this  material 

In  the  animal  kingdom  there  is  in  New  Zealand  a  still  greater  paucity 
of  indigenous  life  than  in  the  vegetable,  and  the  scarcity  extends  to  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  species  ;  hence  the  intense  stillness  experienced  in  the 
forests  of  that  country  —  undisturbed  either  by  the  cry  of  wild  animals, 
the  song  of  birds,  or  the  Imnuning  of  insect  life  !  The  largest  animal 
found  on  the  islands  by  the  first  settlers  was  the  pig,  which  is  probably 
not  inrligenous,  though  it  has  reverted  to  a  wild  state.  Dogs  are  the  only 
beasts  of  prey,  and  their  abundance  has  in  many  districts  materially  di- 
minished the  number  of  ground-birds  and  other  small  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 

The  marsupial  family  of  quadrupeds,  so  abundant  in  Australia,  does  not 
extend  to  New  Zealand,  and  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rats  and 
mice,  the  hog  and  the  dog  are  the  only  land  animals.  The  feathered 
tribe  are  equally  few  in  number ;  some  of  them,  however,  are  song-birds. 
There  are  no  serpents,  or  noxious  reptiles  of  any  description  ;  a  few  lizards 
occur,  but  they  are  perfectly  harmless.  Fish  are  abundant  on  the  coasts 
and  in  the  rivers  ;  eels  are  generally  plentiful  in  the  latter,  and  contribute 
largely  to  the  food  of  the  natives.  Both  the  seal  and  the  whale  (the  latter 
including  the  several  varieties  of  the  hump-backed,  the  sperm,  and  the 
black  whale),  frequent  the  shores,  and  the  whale-fishery  has  been  exten- 
sively carried  on  thence. 

(899.)  InhabitantB — The  native  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  belong  to 
the  Malay  family  of  nations,  and  are  altogether  a  different  race  from  the 
aborigines  of  the  Australian  continent.  They  are  a  fine,  well- formed,  tall, 
and  muscular  set  of  people,  with  a  complexion  which  varies  in  shade 
from  an  olive  or  copper-coloured  hue  to  a  dark  brown.  Their  countenances 
(especially  those  of  the  higher  orders)  are  often  very  pleasing,  and  nearly 
always  striking,  animated,  and  intelligent ;  their  hair  glossy,  black,  and 
curling  ;  and  their  general  cast  of  features  not  materially  different  from 
the  European  standard.  Some  of  the  tribes  manifest  an  inferior 
type,  and  exhibit  traces  of  alliance  with  the  Papuan  race;  but  these  are 
few  in  number.  The  name  by  which  the  native  New  Zealanders  are 
properly  known  is  Maories,  and  their  language  is  called  the 'Maori 
tongue. 

The  number  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  is  much  less  than 
has  been  generally  supposed,  and  does  not,  in  all  probability,  exceed 
70,000.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  them  reside  in  the  North  Island, 
and  especially  in  the  more  northern  part  of  that  island.  In  the  whole 
of  the  Middle  Island  there  are  probably  fewer  than  3000  natives.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  the  native  population  is  diminishing. 

The  New  Zealanders  possess  many  qualities  superior  to  those  of  savage 
nations  in  general.  They  have  considerable  forethought  and  vigour  of 
mind  ^nr)  Rrn  hospitable,  frank,  generous*  and  keenly  sensitive  upon 
po7  They  have,  however,  the  vices  as  well  as  the  better 
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qualities  of  the  sayage  ;  their  passions  are  easily  roused,  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  revenge  their  bearing  is  marked  by  ferocity  and  cruelty.  When 
first  visited  by  Europeans,  and  for  long  afterwards,  they  were  in  the 
practice  of  cannibalism  ;  but  the  indulgence  of  this  propensity  may 
now  be  considered  as  eradicated. 

The  natives  of  New  Zealand  readily  adopt  snch  of  the  habits  and 
pursoits  of  the  European  settlers  as  appear  conducive  to  their  own  im- 
mediate advantage.  In  some  districts  they  have  considerable  ti'acts  of 
land  nnder  regular  cultivation,  and  bring  the  produce  of  their  fields 
to  market.  But  the  majority  still  preserve  the  habits  of  barbarous 
life,  continue  to  reside  in  wretched  hovels,  go  clothed  in  blankets 
full  of  vermin,  help  themselves  to  food  with  their  lingers,  out  of  a  common 
dish,  and,  in  short,  retain  many  of  the  most  repulsive  features  of  a  savage 
race. 

The  New  Zealanders  are  divided  into  tribes,  each  under  its  own  head 
or  chief,  and  its  members  bound  together  by  a  sort  of  clannish  attuohmeut. 
Their  native  pahs,  or  villages,  are  extensive  collections  of  huts,  olten 
strongly  fortified  with  palisades.  Those  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhooil 
of  the  white  settlements  have  been  for  the  most  part  convoited  to 
Christianity. 

(900!)  Colonists.  —  The  first  organized  settlement  on  the  shores  of 
New  Zealand  was  established  in  1839,  previous  to  which  date  the  few 
white  residents  were  chiefly  runaway  sailors  or  uther  adventurers,  coaviots 
who  had  escaped  from  the  penal  settlements  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
a  few  missionaries.  In  the  following  year  (1840)  the  islands  were 
formally  declared  a  subject  possession  of  the  British  Crown,  and  since 
that  time  settlements  have  been  made  at  several  places,  both  upon  the 
shores  of  the  North  and  the  Middle  Islands.  In  1856,  the  total  iiritiah 
population  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  42,000,  the  greater  number  of 
them  located  in  the  North  Island. 

The  North  Island  of  New  Zealand  appears  to  be  that  best  suited  for 
agricultural  pursuits.  All  the  eastern  portions  of  the  Middle  Island, 
together  with  the  extensive  plains  on  the  northern  side  of  Cook's  Strait, 
are  clothed  with  excellent  natural  pastures,  and  are  admirably  adapted 
for  grazing  operations,  —  especially  for  sheep-farming,  which  is  carried 
on  there  upon  a  scale  of  considerable  extent.  The  soil  in  general 
possesses  a  moderate  degree  of  fertility,  and  in  some  places  yields  very 
abundant  returns. 

There  are  here  no  droughts,  as  in  some  parts  of  Australia.  Excellent 
wheat  and  barley  may  be  grown  in  most  parts  of  New  Zealand,  and  all 
the  agricultural  produce  of  England  is  found  to  flourish  in  the  tracts 
suited  for  cultivation,  as  well  as  many  productions  of  warmer  latitudes. 
The  grape  ripens  to  perfection  in  the  open  air,  and  maize  is  capable  of 
easy  cultivation.  Hops  also  grow  well,  and  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  southern  Europe  flourish.  In  its  natural  state  much  of  the  land  is 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  fern,  which  requires  to  be  cleared  by 
burning  before  the  ground  can  be  brought  under  the  plough.  Large 
tracts  also  consist  of  forest-land  or  **  bush,"  and  are  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  underwood  and  scrub. 

The  abundant  distribution  of  coal  and  metals  throughout  the  islands, 
with  an  extensive  command  of  water-power,  and  the  possessi" 
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numerous  good  harboan,  point  oat  New  Zealand  as  destined  to 
become  a  fature  seat  of  both  mannfactaring  and  commercial  industry, 
as  its  population  increases,  and  its  resources  are  more  fiilly  deve< 
loped.  The  present  exports  of  the  colony  are  wool,  and  the  produce  of 
the  whale  fishery,  with  the  native  flax,  and  some  copper  and  timber. 
Manufactured  goods  of  erery  description  are  derired  from  the  mother 
conntrj. 

(901.)  Pnvinces. — ^The  settlements  at  present  existing  in  New  Zealand 
are  six  in  number,  three  of  them  situated  in  the  North,  and  three  in  the 
Middle  Island.  Those  in  the  North  Island  are  Wellington,  Auckland, 
and  New  Plymouth;  in  the  Middle  Island  are  Nelson,  Canterbury, 
and  Otagow  Each  of  these  settlements  constitutes,  politically,  a  distinct 
province  —  the  whole,  however,  forming  a  single  colony,  under  one 
general  government. 

1.  Wellington,  upon  the  eastern  side  of  Cook's  Strait,  was  the  first 
established  of  the  New  Zealand  settlements,  and  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  populous  amongst  them.  The  town  of  Wellington  lies  on  the 
west  side  of  the  fine  inlet  of  Fort  Nicholson,  which  forms  a  splendid 
harbour.  The  country  is  mostly  hilly  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it  covered  with  timber ;  but  at  a  farther  distance  on 
either  side  there  are  fine  districts  of  immense  extent,  equally  fitted  for 
pasturage  and  for  agriculture. 

Wellington  has  hitherto  been  the  chief  seat  of  such  trade  as  the  colony 
has  possessed.  On  the  east  side  of  Cook's  Strait,  ninety  miles  to  the 
north  of  Wellington,  is  the  settlement  of  Pefre,  on  the  river  Wanganni, 
which  is  a  dependency  of  Wellington. 

The  Wellington  settlement  contains  about  12,000  colonists. 

2.  The  province  of  Auckland  embraces  the  northernmost  portion  of 
New  Ulster  (as  the  North  Island  is  called),  and  includes  the  government 
settlement,  whence  its  name  is  derived.  The  town  of  Auckland  is  situ- 
ated on  the  east  side  of  a  narrow  neck  of  land  which  divides  the  Gulf 
of  Hauraki  from  the  harbour  of  Manukao,  on  the  opposite  coast.  It  is 
the  seat  of  government  for  the  entire  colony,  and  is  well  adapted,  by 
its  command  of  either  coast,  for  the  purposes  of  general  conunerce. 
The  trade  of  Auckland  is  already  considerable,  and  is  largely  shared  in 
by  the  natives.  The  town  is  well  and  compactly  built.  Kororarika^ 
on  the  Bay  of  Islands,  further  to  the  north,  is  a  dependency  of  this 
settlement. 

The  province  of  Auckland  numbers  a  population  of  abont  12,000. 

3.  New  Plymouth,  founded  in  1840,  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  North  Island,  immediately  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Egmont. 
The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  settlement  is  of  the  highest  fer- 
tility, and  the  natural  vegetation  generally  abundanL 

New  Plymouth  has  about  3000  inhabitants.  The  town  or  village  is 
extremely  picturesque  ;  the  settlers  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  produce  abundance  of  com,  pigs,  poultry,  honey,  and  other  articles. 
The  chief  defect  of  this  settlement  is  the  absence  of  any  harbour. 

4.  Nelson  is  the  northernmost  province  of  the  Middle  Island.  The 
town  of  that  name  lies  on  the  south  side  of  Cook's  Strait,  at  the  bottom 
of  an  inlet  called  Blind  Bay.  It  was  founded  in  1841,  and  contains 
abou'  '  *^s.    There  is  abundance  of  good  land  in  its  immediate 
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neighbourhood,  as  well  as  eztenaTe  tnu;ts  suited  for  grazing  at  a  further 
distance. 

5.  The  province  of  Cahtebbust  embraces  the  latest  of  the  New  Zea- 
land settlements,  and  was  established  in  the  year  1850.  It  comprehends 
an  extensiTe  tract  of  the  country  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Banks  Peninsula  (on  the  east  coast  of  the  Middle  Island),  and  includes 
an  immense  level  plain— one  of  the  finest  grazing  districts  in  the  world. 
This  plain  is  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  snowy  ranges  of  the  interior. 

The  town  of  Lyttdton^  the  shipping-port  of  the  settlement,  stands 
on  the  shores  of  Fort  Victoria,  at  the  north-west  angle  of  Banks 
Peninsula.  A  ridge  of  high  ground,  which  rises  to  upwards  of  1600 
feet,  rises  immediately  above  the  town  to  the  northward.  Chrvstchurch, 
the  capital,  is  situated  a  few  miles  inland.  The  settlement  contains  at 
present  about  6000  colonists. 

6.  Otaoo,  the  most  southerly  province  in  New  Zealand,  embraces 
part  of  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  Middle  Island.  It  was  founded  in 
1847  by  a  body  of  Scotch  emigrants,  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church « 
but  although  favourably  circumstanced  in  every  respect,  its  advance  has 
been  comparatively  slow.    It  contains,  however,  about  3500  settlers. 

Port  Otago,  whence  the  name  of  this  settlement  is  derived,  is  an  ex* 
tensive  inlet,  and  makes  a  tolerably  good  harbour  :  the  town  of  Dunedin 
lies  at  its  head.  There  are  fine  plains,  surrounded  by  grassy  hills,  with- 
in a  few  miles  from  the  harbour,  and  large  tracts  of  grazing  land  extend 
thence  in  the  direction  of  Foveaux  Strait. 

New  Zealand  constituted,  prior  to  1852,  a  crown  colony,  administered 
by  a  governor  and  council.  But  a  representative  constitution  was 
granted  to  the  colony  in  that  year.  This  embraces  a  general  assembly, 
or  parliament,  consisting  of  a  Itegislative  Council  of  not  less  than  ten 
members  (appointed  for  life  by  the  Crown),  and  a  house  of  Representa- 
tives elected  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Each  of  the  six  provinces  has  also 
a  Superintendent  and  a  provincial  council,  the  whole  colony  being  under 
the  executive  administration  of  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

The  colony  forms  one  of  the  dioceses  of  the  Colonial  Church.  The 
Canterbury  settlement  has  been  made  a  separate  see,  under  the  title  of 
the  bishopric  of  Lyttleton. 

(902.)  The  Auckland  Islands  (lat  50°  30'  s.,  long.  166°  7' b.),  a 
small  group  situated  180  miles  to  the  southward  of  New  Zealand,  were 
discovered  in  1806,  at  which  time  they  were  uninhabited.  The  largest 
of  them,  called  Auckland  Island,  is  twenty-five  miles  long,  in  a  north 
and  south  direction,  and  the  area  of  the  entire  group  is  about  187  English 
square  miles. 

The  whole  of  the  Auckland  Islands  are  of  volcanic  formation,  com- 
posed of  basalt  and  greenstone,  and  they  have  a  wild  and  picturesque 
appearance.  Their  highest  point  is  about  1350  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
The  cUmate  is  cooler,  and  also  more  humid,  than  that  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  All  the  islands  of  the  group  are  covered  with  vegetation.  The 
west  side  of  the  principal  island  is  lined  by  high  cliffs:  the  eastern  shores 
are  broken  by  several  inlets,  and  contain  some  good  harbours. 

These  islands  are  visited  by  whaljng-ships  engaged  in  the  neigh *^ 
ing  seas,  for  the  purpose  of  refitting  and  reft^shment.  A  fixed  se^ 
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designed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  whale-fishery,  was  formed  upon  them 
in  1849,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Briti>h  government  This,  however, 
from  its  want  of  success  as  a  mercantile  speculation,  has  suhsequently 
been  abandoned. 

(903.)  The  Chatham  Islands  Gat.  44°  8.,  long.  176°  50' w.),  situated 
350  miles  to  the  eastward  of  New  Zealand,  are  enumerated  among  the 
dependencies  of  that  colony.  The  gioup  consists  of  three  islands,  one 
of  them  considerably  larger  than  the  others.  They  are  occasionally 
visited  by  vessels  that  frequent  the  neighbouring  seas.  When  first  dis- 
covered, in  1791,  they  were  inhabited  by  a  native  race,  now  nearly 
extinct. 

SECTION  n.  —  THE    SMALLEB  ISLANDS   OP  POLYNESIA. 

(904.)  The  smaller  islands  of  Foljnesia  are  scattered 
irregularly,  and  at  long  intervals  apart  oyer  the  immense 
expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  them  are  situated  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  and  they 
are  especially  numerous  in  the  belt  lying  between  the  10th 
degree  of  south  latitude  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorny — or 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 

The  proportion  borne  by  these  islands  to  the  entire 
area  of  the  vast  ocean  in  which  they  are  embosomed  is 
exceedingly  small.  They  are,  indeed,  mere  specks  upon 
its  surface.  Under  the  line  of  the  equator,  between  the 
coast  of  South  America  on  the  one  side  and  the  Mo- 
luccas Archipelago  on  the  other,  the  Pacific  stretches  over 
a  space  of  more  than  ten  thousand  six  hundred  miles  — an 
uninterrupted  expanse  of  water.  And  from  Behring's 
Strait  (which  divides  the  Old  and  New  Worlds)  on  the 
north,  the  same  ocean  extends  in  unbroken  continuity  to 
the  southern  polar  circle,  and  probably  even  to  the  pole 
itself, — including  within  its  vast  area  more  than  seventy 
millions  of  square  miles,  or  upwards  of  a  third  part  of  the 
entire  surface  of  the  globe.  The  Polynesian  Islands  are 
the  only  land  that  is  found  within  these  widely  spread 
limits.  This  scattered  island-world,  however,  possesses 
many  features  of  interest  peculiar  to  itself,  and  differs  in 
almost  every  respect  from  other  portions  of  the  globe. 

The  greater  number  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  are  com- 
prehended within  the  ten  following  groups,  three  of  which 
lie  to  the  north,  and  seven  to  the  south,  of  the  equator :  — 
The  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Caroline  Islands,  and  the  La- 
drone  or  Marianne  Islands  (all  situated  in  north  latitude), — 
the  Friendly  Islands,  the  Samoa  or  Navigators'  Islands, 
Cook's  Ir'  Vustral  Islands,  the  Society  Islands,  the 
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Low   ArclupeUgOy    and  the  Marquesas,  all  lying  in   tlie 
soathem  hemisphere. 

(905  )  The  smaller  islands  of  Polynesia  are  naturally  divided  into  two 
classes — the  mountainous  islands,  which  are  mostly  of  volcanic  forma- 
tion ;  and  the  coral  islands,  which  are  low  reefs,  only  raised  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Sandwich  Islnnds,  the  La  drones,  the 
Society  Islands,  and  the  Marquesas,  together  with  some  of  the  Friendly, 
Navigators',  and  Cook's  Islands,  are  of  the  former  character :  the  rest 
belong  chiefly  to  the  latter  class,  which  includes  the  greater  number 
of  islands,  though  they  are  for  the  most  part  of  exceedingly  small  di- 
mensions. 

The  Sandwich  Islands,  situated  between  the  parallels  of  19^  and  22^ 
K.,  and  the  meridians  of  154°  and  161°  w.,  exhibit  a  more  truly  moun- 
tainous character  than  any  of  the  others,  the  principal  summits  in  tho 
Liland  of  Hawaii  (or  Owhyhee),  the  largest  of  the  group,  attuiiUDg  an 
altitude  little  short  of  14,000  feet, —  an  elevation  the  more  striking  when 
we  consider  that«they  rise  immediately  out  of  the  waters  of  an  unt'uthom- 
able  sea.  The  whole  island  of  Hawaii  is  a  mass  of  volcanic  mutter,  and 
it  contains  an  active  volcano,  named  Kilaueh  (or  Kiraueh),  tho  oruptiona 
of  which  are  frequent,  and  of  tremendous  power.  There  are  two  active 
volcanoes  in  the  group  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  besides  a  few  summits 
which  emit  smoke  in  some  of  the  smaller  islet-groups 

The  Society  Islands,  in  the  Souti  Pacific  (lat.  17°  40'  s.,  long.  149<* 
w.,  are  of  equally  varied  surface,  and  the  highest  point  of  Tahiti  (or 
Otaheite),  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  12,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

(906.)  The  coral  islands  of  this  region  are  generally  of  circular  or 
semi-circular  form,  consisting  mostly  of  a  low  belt  or  reef,  which  encloses 
a  laguon  of  smooth  water,  connected  by  an  opening  in  the  reef  with  the 
ocean  outside.  The  islands  of  this  description  are  distinguished  as  atolUf 
or  lagoon-islands. 

The  outer  curve  of  the  semicircle,  that  is,  the  convex  portion  of  this 
reef,  is  always  found  to  occupy  the  windward  side  of  the  island,  the  open- 
ing in  the  line  of  reef  being  invariably  situated  to  leeward.  In  some  cases 
there  is  a  double  ring  of  coral,  so  as  to  enclose  a  lagoon  of  horse-shoe 
shape.  The  reef  always  slopes  gradually  on  its  inner  side,  towards 
the  lagoon,  but  rises  abruptly  from  the  deep  bed  of  the  ocean,  on  its  outer 
circumference.  The  height  of  the  reef  above  the  water  rarely  exceeds  a 
few  feet,  and  portions  of  it  are  in  many  cases  covered  at  high  water 
or  daring  storms.* 

Idany  of  the  coral  reeis,  however,  both  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  else- 
where, exhibit  a  belt  of  coral,  surrounding  at  some  distance  a  moun- 


*  A  few  of  the  islands  belonging  to  the  coral  formations  are  ele- 
vated from  one  to  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  These  have  evi- 
dently been  raised  at  a  period  subsequent  to  that  of  their  original  form- 
ation, and  exhibit  in  the  structure  of  their  rocks  a  peculiar  crystalline 
appearance.  They  consist  of  rocks  which  were  originally  coral,  but  in 
which  the  calcareous  particles  have  been  washed  away,  or  removed  by 
esposDTB  to  the  air,  so  that  the  whole  mass  has  become  harder  a? 
brighter. 
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tainons  island  (of  totally  distinct  formation),  with  a  channel  of  deep 
water  enclosed  between  the  reef  and  the  shore.  These  are  known 
as  barrier'reefs.  The  island  of  Bolabola  (in  the  Society  group) 
presents  an  example  of  the  kind,  as  also  do  the  reefs  that  everywhere 
sarroond  New  Caledonia,  at  a  distance  from  the  shore  that  varies  from 
two  to  twelve  miles. 

A  third  class  of  reefs  consists  of  those  that  are  immediately  attached 
to  the  main  body  of  the  enclosed  island,  forming  as  it  were  a  fringe 
around  its  circuit.  Such  are  the  reefs  that  surround  the  islands  of  the 
Sandwich  and  Navigators*  groups,  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  These  are  distinguished  as  fringing- 
reefi.  In  the  case  of  these  islands  (and  similarly  in  those  of  the  second 
class)  it  is  only  through  breaks  or  openings  in  the  reef  that  the  shores 
can  be  approached. 

The  coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  are  all  produced  by  the  secretions  of  the  coral-insect,  and  the  pro- 
cess  by  which  they  are  formed  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive 
phenomena  which  the  natural  world  presents  to  view.  The  architects  of 
these  wonderful  structures  are  polypes  of  minute  size,  and  of  various  spe- 
cies, but  all  possessing  a  general  similarity  of  form  and  structure.  They 
consist,  to  appearance,  of  a  little  oblong  bag  of  jelly,  closed  at  one  end, 
but  having  the  other  extremity  open,  and  surrounded  by  tentacles 
(usually  six  or  eight  in  number),  set  like  the  rays  of  a  star.  Multitudes 
of  these  tiny  creatures  are  associated  in  the  secretion  of  a  common 
stony  skeleton,  that  is»  the  coral,  or  madrepore,  in  the  minute  orifices  of 
which  they  reside  ;  protruding  their  mouths  and  tentacles  when  under 
water,  but  the  moment  they  are  molested,  or  become  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  withdrawing  by  sudden  contraction  into  their  holes.  It  is 
proved  by  observation  that  these  creatures  are  unable  to  exist  at  a 
greater  depth  than  twenty  or  thirty  fathoms  ;  so  that  the  numberless 
coral  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  other  seas  must  be  based  upon  sab- 
marine  rocks  or  mountains,  though  it  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  they 
were  raised,  by  the  process  described  above,  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  process  by  which  the  reef  of  coral,  when  built  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  becomes  gradually  clothed  with  verdure,  and  converted  into  a 
spot  capable  of  habitation,  is  highly  interesting.  **  As  soon  as  it  has 
reached  such  a  height  that  it  remains  almost  dry  at  low  water  at  the  time 
of  ebb,  the  corals  leave  off  building  higher  ;  sea-shells,  fragments  of  coral, 
sea-hedgehog  shells,  and  their  broken-off  prickles,  are  united  by  the 
burning  sun  (through  the  medium  of  the  cementing  calcareous  sand, 
which  has  arisen  from  the  pulverization  of  the  above-mentioned  shells), 
into  one  whole  or  solid  stone,  which,  strengthened  by  the  continual 
throwing  up  of  new  materials,  gradually  increases  in  thickness,  till  it 
at  last  becomes  so  high  that  it  is  covered  only  during  some  seasons  of  the 
year  by  the  spring  tides.  The  heat  of  the  sun  so  penetrates  the  mass 
of  stone  when  it  is  dry,  that  it  splits  in  many  places,  and  breaks  off  in 
flakes.  These  flakes,  so  separated,  are  raised  one  upon  another  by  the 
waves,  at  the  time  of  high  water.  The  always  active  surf  throws  blocks 
of  coral  (frequently  of  a  fathom  in  length,  and  three  or  four  feet  thick), 
and  shells  of  marine  animals,  between  and  upon  the  foundation  stones. 
After  this,  the  calcareous  sand  lies  undisturbed,  and  offers  to  the  seeds  of 
'•*nts,  cast  upon  it  by  the  waves,  a  soil  upon  which  they 
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rapidlj  grow,  to  oreraliadow  its  dazzling  white  surface.  Entire  tranks 
of  trees,  which  are  carried  by  the  rivers  from  other  conntries  and  islands, 
find  here,  at  kngth,  a  resting-pUce,  after  their  long  wanderings ;  with 
these  come  some  small  animals,  such  as  lizards  and  insects,  as  the 
first  inhabitants.  Even  before  the  trees  form  a  wood,  the  real  sea-birds 
nestle  there  ;  strayed  land-birds  take  refuge  in  the  bushes  ;  and  at  a 
much  lator  period,  when  the  work  has  been  long  since  completed,  man 
also  appears,  builds  his  hut  on  the  fruitful  soil  formed  by  the  corruption 
of  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  calls  himself  lord  and  proprietor  of  this 
new  creation. "  ♦ 

It  is  only  within  the  warm  latitudes  that  coral  reefs — those  composed, 
at  least,  of  liviHg  coral — occur,  since  the  coral-worm  is  a  native 
of  the  cropical  seas.  They  are  confined  within  a  belt  of  30°  on  either 
side  of  the  equator,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Bermudas  (between 
32^  and  33^  lat.)  m  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

(907.)  CHnuUe  and  natural  Productions, — The  climate  of  Polynesia  is 
warm,  bat  is  tempered  by  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  ocean  :  tlie 
degree  of  heat  scarcely  varies  throughout  the  year,  and  a  delightful  se- 
renity of  atmosphere  almost  constantly  prevails.  At  Honololu  (on  the 
island  of  Oahu,  one  of  the  Sandwich  group),  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  jeax  is  74*9,  that  of  the  summer  quarter  only  7 7 '6,  and  of  the  oppo* 
site  season  71*6,  so  that  the  difference  between  the  warmer  and  the 
cooler  portions  of  the  year  does  not  exceed  6^.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  strictly 
insular  climate,  in  which  an  almost  perpetual  spring  prevails,  and 
which  is  free  alike  from  the  excessive  heat  and  the  periodical  droughts 
of  other  countries  situated  within  the  tropics. 

In  the  mountainous,  islands  of  Polynesia  the  soil  is  almost  uniformly 
fertile,  and  the  vegetation  rich  and  abundant.  Almost  every  plant 
requisite  for  the  food  of  man  grows  in  spontaneous  luxuriance,  and 
some  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  world.  Among  these  is  the  bread-fruit 
tree,  which  supplies  throughout  Polynesia  a  principal  article  of  native 
diet  There  are  also  many  esculent  roots,  as  the  kalo,  or  taro 
{arvm  esculentum),  and  others,  which  are  extensively  used  as  food,  and 
which  here  take  the  place  of  the  cereals  and  various  food-plants  of  other 
regions ;  besides  a  great  number  of  fVuits  and  vegetables  which  are 
shared  with  tropical  countries  in  general.  Tree-ferns  are  numerous, 
and  often  display  exceeiUng  grace  of  form,  while  many  of  the  flowering 
plants  and  shrubs  possess  a  beauty  peculiar  to  this  distant  island- 
world. 

Among  the  principal  native  plants  of  Polynesia  are  the  bread-fruit, 
plantain,  pandanus,  cocoa-nut,  arrow-root,  yam,  and  sweet  potato,  which 
are  common  to  all  the  islands ;  the  taro-root  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
group  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  it  forms  the  common  food  of 
the  natives.  The  only  indigenous  fruits  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
besides  these,  are  a  kind  of  native  apple  (called  ohia%  the  wild  straw- 
berry, and  a  few  other  berries. 

The  sugar-cane,  and  nearly  all  the  edib!e  fruits  and  vegetables  both 
of  European  and  tropical  cUmates,  are  found  to  flourish  in  every  part 


*  duunlsso,  in  the  "  Narrative  of  Kotzebue*s  Voyages,"  18? 
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of  Polynesia,  and  have  been  extensiTclj  introdaced  into  some  of  tbe 
islands.  The  orange,  lemon,  shaddock,  lime,  grape,  citron,  tamarind, 
pomeg^nate,  custard-apple,  mango-tree,  fig  and  mulberrv,  besides  the 
coffee-tree,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo-plants,  all  grow  luxuriantly, 
though  none  of  them  are  indigenous  to  the  soil.  Wheat  and  barley  are 
cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  well  as  in 
some  of  the  other  groups. 

Of  the  largfr  form  of  Tegetable  life,  the  most  common  in  these  regions 
is  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  thick  grores  of  which  are  ererywhere  seen. 
There  are,  besides,  seyeral  forest-trees,  among  which  are  a  kind  of 
mahogany  found  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  extremely  yalnable  for 
the  purposes  of  cabinet-making,  besides  sereral  species  of  acacia  and 
mimosa,  and  many  other  woods  of  durable  qualities  senriceable  for  both 
timber  and  fuel 

The  vegetation  of  the  low  coral  islands  is  less  yaried,  though  equally 
striking  and  luxuriant.  It  is  here  that  the  cocoa-nut  tree  displays  its 
fullest  vigour,  flourishing  on  the  most  barren  and  unsheltered  sea-beach, 
amidst  fragments  of  coral  rock  and  sand,  and  where  its  roots  are  washed 
by  every  advancing  tide.  The  groves  of  cocoa-nut  are  seen  gracefully 
rising  above  the  level  surface  of  the  reef,  and  this  tree  is  applied  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Polynesia  to  the  same  varied  and  useful  purposes  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  oceanic  world  (Arts.  528 — 531). 

In  the  animal  kingdom,  Polynesia  exhibits  a  great  pancity  of  life,  and 
an  entire  absence  of  all  the  larger  forms  of  ssoology.  The  largest  qua- 
druped found  in  a  native  state  is  the  hog,  and,  besides  this,  the  only  land 
animals  found  in  these  islands  when  first  visited  by  Europeans  were  the 
dog,  mouse,  and  lizard,  with  a  few  species  of  the  rat  tribe.  There  were 
neither  reptiles,  nor  insects ;  but  mosquitoes,  fleas,  centipedes,  and 
scorpions,  have  since  been  introduced.  Birds  are  numerous,  and  in- 
clude parrots  and  many  others  of  beautiful  plumage.  The  shores 
abound  with  sea-fowl,  and  the  surrounding  seas  teem  with  excellent  fish, 
as  well  as  an  infinity  of  crustaceons  and  molluscous  creatures,  which  the 
natives  capture  wiUi  great  dexterity.  The  domestic  cattle  of  Europe 
have  been  introduced  into  aU  the  larger  islands,  which  now  possess 
the  cat,  sheep,  goat,  ox,  horse,  ass,  mule,  and  all  the  varieties  of 
poultry. 

(908.)  InhabiUtnts. — The  natives  of  these  islands  belong  (in  common 
with  the  New  Zealanders)  to  the  Malay  or  brown  division  of  the  human 
family.  The  various  dialects  which  they  speak  all  bear  a  general  re- 
semblance snfScient  to  indicate  their  common  parentage,  and  to  exhibit 
their  Malay  origin,  —  an  inference  confirmed  by  numerous  coinci- 
dences of  manners,  customs,  and  usages,  which  prevail  throughont 
Polynesia. 

The  present  population  of  Polynesia  (exclusive  of  New  Zealand 
and  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  black  race),  is  probably  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  or  at  most  three  hundred  thousand  souls  — 
an  exceedingly  small  number,  and  one  which  shows  a  great  decrease 
since  the  period  when  these  idands  first  became  known  to  Europeans, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  This  diminution  has  been  no- 
where more  apparent  than  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which,  when  disco- 
vered by  Cantain  Cook  (in  1778),  contained  from  three  to  four  hundred 
thousand  ^hile  at  the  present  time  Uieir  population  is 
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scarcely  more  than  80,000.  In  the  Society  Islands,  again,  the  present 
nomber  of  the  natives  is  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  what  it  was  in 
Cook's  time.* 

The  natires  of  Polynesia  (or  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  as  they  are  fre» 
qnently  called)  are  naturally  intelligent,  and  are  manifestly  capable  of  a 
high  degree  of  intellectual  culture.  They  display  great  skill  in  the 
construction  and  management  of  their  canoes,  as  well  as  in  the  making  of 
warlike  implements  and  simple  articles  of  clothing.  Some  of  them  are 
of  much  more  warlike  and  barbarous  habits  than  others,  and  the  practice 
of  cannibalism  has  been  found  to  prorail  in  many  of  the  islands. 

Various  forms  of  polytheism,  or  idolatry,  were  formerly  common 
throughout  Polynesia,  and  were  connected  with  the  most  superstitious, 
barbarous,  and  degrading  practices.  The  influence  exerted  oyer  the 
minds  of  the  natives  by  their  priests  was  very  great,  and  was  in  nothing 
more  apparent  than  in  the  singular  institution  of  taboo^  which  was  uni- 
versally adhered  to  throughout  these  islands.  Anything  tabooed  (or 
against  which  a  taboo  had  been  pronounced)  by  their  priests,  or  groat 
men,  was  regarded  as  under  the  strictest  prohibition,  and  became  alto- 
gether forbidden  to  the  use  of  the  community.  If  a  house  was  tabooed, 
they  dared  not  enter  it ;  if  their  taro-grounds,  or  their  hogs,  were  tabooed, 
they  relinquished  them  without  a  struggle  ;  and  when  their  morais  (or 
temples)  were  placed  under  the  dread  injunction,  they  were  afhud  oven 
to  approach  them.  Many  of  these  taboos  were,  in  fact,  of  the  most  cni- 
elly  oppressive  description.  The  distinctions  of  caste  were  also  carried 
to  an  extreme  extent,  the  priestly  caste  holding  the  highest  rank,  even 
above  that  of  the  native  sovereign  and  the  members  of  his  family.  Tho 
distinctions  of  native  rank  are  aU  hereditary,  the  chiefs  exercising  a  com- 
pletely despotic  authority. 

But  the  habits  and  native  institutions  of  Polynesia  have  during  the  last 
qnarter  of  a  century  been  materially  modified  by  the  influence  of  the 
missionary,  under  whose  instruction  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island-world  have  been  converted  to  Christianity.  There  are  resi- 
dent missionaries  in  nearly  all  the  principal  islands,  and  the  native  in- 
habitants of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  particular,  now  present  the  aspect 
of  a  civilised  and  Christian  community. 


(909.)  The  Sandwich  Islands  are  the  most   important   of  the 
Polynesian  groups,   and  have  acquired  additional  interest  since  tho 

*  The  causes  of  this  decrease  among  the  natives  were  probably  in 
operation  for  a  long  previous  period,  and  received  their  final  impulse 
from  the  various  diseases  introduced  by  contact  with  Europeans,  as  well 
as  by  habits  of  intoxication  and  other  vices  acquired  from  the  lowest 
and  most  abandoned  class  of  their  visitors,  as  runaway  sailors,  escaped 
convicts,  and  others.  But  the  frequent  wars  among  the  natives,  the 
prevalence  of  infanticide  among  the  women,  and  the  extensive  use  of 
human  sacrifices  in  the  rites  of  their  barbarous  idolatry,  manifestly 
tended  to  the  same  result,  and  are  causes  which  date  altogether  from 
prior  period. 

z  2 
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rapid  colonisation  of  California,  owing  to  the  central  position  which  they 
occupy  in  the  North  Pacific,  on  the  direct  line  of  commercial  interconrse 
between  the  western  coasts  of  Ajnerica  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Old 
World.  They  lie  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  hundred  miles  to  the  south- 
westward  of  California ;  of  about  five  thousand  mUes  to  the  north-west  of 
the  South  American  mainland ;  and  at  a  similar  distance  to  the  eastward 
of  China.  They  are  naturally  fitted  to  become  (and  are  already  in  pro- 
gress of  becoming)  a  central  emporium  of  commerce  for  the  oceanic 
side  of  our  globe,  and  the  link  of  communication  between  its  eastern  and 
western  extremities. 

The  largest  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  Hawaii  (at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  group),  which  has  an  area  of  4500  square  miles.  The 
other  islands — advancing  in  succession  to  the  north-westward — are 
Mnui  (or  Mowee),  Kahoolawe,  Lanai  (or  Ranai),  Molokai,  Oahu, Kauai 
(or  Atooi),  and  Oneehow.  The  entire  area  of  the  group  is  about  6100 
square  miles.  They  extend,  in  a  curved  line,  for  a  length  of  four 
hundred  miles,  and  appear  as  though  they  were  the  summits  of  two 
parallel  ranges  of  volcanic  moimtains. 

Thu  island  of  Hawaii  contains  the  two  stupendous  summits  of  Mowna 
I^>a  (13,760  feet  in  altitude),  and  Mowna  Kea  (13,950),  beside  the  active 
volcano  of  Kilaueh,  the  crater  of  which  exhibits  to  view  an  inmiense  lake 
uf  fire,  or  caldron  of  boiling  lava,  tossed  in  perpetual  agitation.  The 
highest  summit  on  the  island  of  Maui  is  10,270  feet  high,  and  the  other 
islands  of  the  group  contain  mountains  of  nearly  equal  altitude. 

The  entire  group  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  of  volcanic  formation. 
At  the  first  aspect,  they  exhibit  to  view  (especially  if  approached  from 
the  westward,  or  leeward,  side)  nothing  but  bare  and  blackened  rocks 
of  lava,  with  steep  volcanic  ridges  and  in'egular  truncated  cones, 
which  descend  to  the  sea  in  abrupt  and  jagged  precipices.  It  seldom 
rains  on  the  leeward  side  of  these  islands  :  and  upon  the  western  shores 
of  Hawaii,  not  a  single  brook  is  discharged  into  the  sea  for  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  of  coast  But  on  the  t)pposite  or  windward  side  there 
is  frequent  rain,  and  numerous  cataracts  are  seen  to  leap  down  the  sides 
of  the  hills.  Sudden  changes  in  the  weather  are  unknown  here,  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands  are  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  healthy  countries 
on  the  globe. 

To  the  ordinary  productions  of  Polynesia  must  be  added,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  gold,  which  has  been  discovered  in  the  island  of  Hawaii. 
Salt  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  a  lake  in  the  vicinity  of  Hono- 
lolu,  on  the  island  of  Oahu.  A  good  building  material  is  supplied  by 
blocks  cut  from  the  coral  reefs  found  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  islands. 

The  population  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  according  to  an  official  cen- 
sus taken  in  1849,  was  distributed  in  the  following  proportions  : — Ha- 
waii, 27,200  inhabitants  ;  Oahu,  23,000  ;  Maui,  18,700 ;  Kauai  (or 
Atooi),  6900 ;  Molokai,  3400.  Adding  to  these  numbers  the  population 
of  the  smaller  members  of  the  group,  we  find  a  total  of  80,640. 

Honddut  the  principal  port  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  most 
frequent  resort  of  shipping,  is  on  the  island  of  Oahu  :  there  are  about  500 
or  600  foreigners  settled  here.  Laheina,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  is  also 
a  shipping-port  of  some  importance.  There  are,  besides,  numerous  small 
towns  and  villages  on  each  of  the  islands,  and  at  most  of  these  are  no«r 
^_  u lurches,  schools,  and  other  evidences  of  civilisation. 
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Since  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  California  and  the  adjoining 
coasts  of  the  Pacific,  the  commercial  traffic  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  has 
largely  increased,  and  almost  constant  communication  is  now  main- 
tained with  San  Francisco.  A  variety  of  articles  are  imported  from  Ca- 
lifornia and  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  China, 
Chili«  and  the  varions  British  colonies,  with  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Some  domestic  produce  is  exported,  consisting  chiefly  of  sugar,  molasses, 
with  smaller  proportions  of  coffee,  salt,  lime,  beef,  hides,  tallow,  goat- 
skins, potatoes,  and  various  fruits. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  are  under  the  government  of  a  native  king, 
and  have  been  recognised  as  an  independent  nation  by  the  principal 
governments  of  Europe,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
missionaries  resident  in  them  are  subjects  of  the  latter  power,  and  the 
islands  are  now  in  a  great  measure  under  the  guidance  of  American  in* 
fluence. 

(910.)  The  Cabolinb  Islands  embrace  a  vast  number  of  small  islets 
and  groups  of  rock,  scattered  over  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  lies 
between  the  parallels  of  5^  and  12^  n.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  134^ 
and  173°  e.,  extending  over  nearly  forty  degrees  of  longitude.  Within 
this  space  there  are  enumerated  many  distinct  groups, — almost  all  of 
coral  formation. 

The  Pelew  Islands  (lat.  8°  N.,long.  134°  s.)  constitute  the  most  west- 
em  portion  of  the  Caroline  archipelago :  they  are  moderately  elevated, 
rising  in  the  interior  into  wooded  hills,  but  are  surrounded  by  dangerous 
i^fa  of  coraL  The  chains  of  the  Balick  and  Kadack  Islands,  at  the  east- 
em  extremity  of  the  Carolines,  consist  of  a  crowd  of  low  coral  islets. 
The  group  of  the  Gilbert  Islands,  further  to  the  south-eastward,  and 
crossed  by  the  line  of  the  equator,  are  of  similar  character,  and  should 
perhaps  be  included  within  the  same  general  designation. 

The  Caroline  Islands  were  discovered  by  a  Spanish  navigator,  in  1686, 
and  received  their  name  in  honour  of  Charles  IL  of  Spain.  Their  pro- 
ductions resemble  those  of  other  parts  of  Polynesia,  excepting  that  the 
bread-fruit  abounds  only  in  the  more  eastern  groups.  The  pandanns, 
which  affords  a  juicy  aromatic  fruit,  grows  plentifully.  The  natives  of 
most  of  the  groups  are  skilful  navigators,  and  undertake  distant  voyages 
in  their  frail  canoes. 

(911.)  The  Ladboke  (or  Marianne)  Islands  stretch  between  the 
13th  and  24th  parallels  of  n.  latitude,  under  the  meridians  of  145°  and 
146°  E.  The  largest  of  them  is  named  Guahan  (lat  13°  SC/);  the  next 
in  size  are  Bota,  Tinian,  and  Saypan,  further  to  the  northward :  all  the 
others  are  of  very  small  dimensions. 

The  Ladrones  are  of  volcanic  formation,  and  their  highest  points  rise 
to  upwards  of  2000  feet :  though  not  in  recent  eruption,  smoke  still 
issues  from  the  craters  of  some  of  the  islands.  Only  the  five  southern- 
most of  these  islands  are  inhabited,  and  those  chiefly  by  Spanish  colo- 
nists from  the  Philippines. 

These  islands  were  visited  by  Magellan  in  1512,  and  received  the  ap- 
pellation oiLos  Ladrones  from  the  thievish  propensities  of  the  inhabitants, 
a  name  for  which  the  Spaniards  afterwards  substituted  that  of  Marianne, 
in  honour  of  their  reigning  queen.  The  natives  were  early  engaged  in 
conflict  with  the  Spaniards,  and  were  almost  wholly  exterminated  ^~ 
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the  straggle.  Most  of  the  islands  are  now  ovenrim  with  wild  cattle,  hogs, 
and  goats. 

The  Ladrones  are  regarded  as  a  Spanish  possession,  and  are  inclnded 
in  the  goTernment  of  the  Philippines. 

Ahout  midwaj  between  the  Ladrones  and  the  coasts  of  Japan  is  the 
little  group  of  the  Bonin  Islands,  which  are  the  seat  of  a  Japanese 
colony. 

(912.)  The  Friekdlt  Islands,  or  Tongan  archipelago,  are  situated 
within  the  southern  half  of  the  Pacific.  They  lie  between  the  parallels 
of  18°  and  22°  a.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  173°  and  176°  w. 

The  Friendly  Islands  consist  of  three  groups  : — Yayau  in  the  north; 
Hapai  in  the  middle;  and  Tongataboo  (i.e.  "the  sacred  Tonga **)  to 
the  southward.  The  island  of  Tongataboo,  which  measures  twenty  miles 
in  length  by  ten  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  the  largest  of  the  number. 
This  island  consists  of  low  coral  reefs,  as  do  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Tongan  archipelago ;  there  are,  however,  two  active  volcanoes  among 
them.  One  of  these  is  the  small  island  of  Tofoa,  which  rises  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation. 

The  Friendly  Islands  had  that  name  conferred  upon  them  by  Captun 
Cook,  who  visited  portions  of  the  archipelago  in  the  course  of  his  second 
and  third  voyages,  from  the  hospitable  reception  given  to  him  by  their 
inhabitants.  Subsequent  knowledge  of  the  islanders  has  confirmed  this 
impression  in  regard  to  their  social  qualities,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
has  shown  them  to  be  possessed  of  the  usual  vices  inherent  in  savage 
life.  They  are  vindictive  and  treacherous,  and  were  addicted,  until  a 
recent  period,  to  many  of  the  barbarous  usages  common  in  this  portion 
of  the  world.  The  practice  of  human  sacrifices  has  only  been  discon- 
tinued within  the  last  few  years. 

The  Tongan  islanders  are  naturally  warlike,  and  are  skilful  navigators. 
Their  large  double  canoes — ninety  feet  in  length — wiU  carry  as  many  as 
two  hundred  men.  The  use  of  the  cava-root  ( a  species  of  pepper)  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining,  by  infusion,  an  intoxicating  beverage —  drunk  upon 
occasions  of  public  rejoicing — is  conmion  among  them.  This,  however, 
is  discountenanced  by  the  missionaries,  who  have  obtained  considerable 
influence  over  the  natives  in  many  islands  of  the  group. 

The  population  of  the  Friendly  Islands  has  been  estimated  at  between 
20,000  and  30,000.  The  agents  of  the  Wesleyan  Society  have  been  per- 
manently established  in  these  islands  since  1826,  and,  after  many  diffi* 
culties,  the  missionaries  may  be  considered  as  having  entirely  Christian- 
ised Vavau  and  Hapai.  In  Tongataboo  there  still  exists  a  strong  hea- 
then party,  whose  objections  to  join  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  however, 
arise  more  from  political  than  religious  feeling. 

The  whole  of  the  Friendly  Islands  acknowledge  a  common  sovereign 
— King  G^rge — who  has  been  a  Christian  convert  for  many  years 
past.  The  islands  are  occasionally  visited  for  commercial  purposes — 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  cocoa-nuts,  which  are  particularly  abundant. 

(913.)  The  Samoa  (or  Navigators')  Islands  are  to  the  north-east' 
ward  of  the  Tungan  group.  They  embrace  the  fotu*  large  islands  of 
Manua,  Tutuila,  XJpolu,  and  Savaii,  with  several  of  smaller  size ;  the 

whole  fr — ' I'^njr  chain,  which  extends  (in  the  direction  of  east  and 

west)  T  -'dians  of  1 69°  and  1 73°  w.  longitude.    All  of  the 
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islands  are  mountainous.  Savaii,  the  largest  of  the  number,  measures 
about  forty  miles  in  length  by  twenty-five  in  breadth.  The  mountains  on 
Savaii  rise  to  upwards  of  3000  feet. 

The  j;K>pnlation  of  the  Samoa  Islands,  formerly  much  more  con- 
siderable, does  not  now  exceed  38,000.  The  missionaries  stationed 
among  them  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  conversion  of  the 
natives,  whose  behaviour  towards  white  visitors  is  now  uniformly  friendly 
and  courteous.  An  English  newspaper — the  ^  Samoan  Reporter  " — is 
issued  half  yearly  at  the  mission-press  on  the  island  of  Upolu. 

The  name  of  Navigators'  Islands,  bestowed  upon  this  group  by  a 
French  explorer,  seems  scarcely  warranted  by  comparison  of  the  nau- 
tical skill  of  the  inhabitants  (considerable  as  it  is)  with  that  displayed 
by  the  islanders  of  the  Friendly  and  Feejee  groups.  The  island  of  Tu- 
tuila  is  the  **  Maouna  **  of  La  Perouse's  unfortunate  expedition. 

(914.)  Cook's  (or  Hervet)  Islands  lie  considerably  further  to  the 
eastward,  between  the  parallels  of  18^  and  22^  s.,  and  the  meridians 
of  157°  and  160^  w.  They  embrace  the  scattered  islands  of  Raro- 
tonga,  Atui,  Mauti,  and  many  others,  all  of  them  lofty  and  volcanic,  but 
of  small  size.    Their  population  is  estimated  at  14,000. 

(915.)  The  AusTBAL  Islands,  still  further  to  the  east,  comprise  the 
islands  of  Bimatara,  Oheteroa,  Toobouai,  Vavitooa,  and  some  others, 
scattered  at  considerable  distances  apart.  These  islands  contain 
together  about  a  thousand  inhabitants,  whose  language  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Tahiti. 

(916.)  The  SociBTT  Islands  lie  between  the  parallels  of  16°  and 
18°  8.  lat,  and  the  meridians  of  148°  and  152°  w.  They  comprise 
Tahiti,  Eimeo,  Huaheine,  Uiitea,  Bolabola,  and  many  others,  all  of  them 
lofty,  volcanic,  and  fertile. 

Tahiti  (or  Otaheite),  the  largest  in  size,  measures  fifty  miles  in  its 
greatest  length,  and  has  an  area  of  600  square  miles.  It  consists  of  two 
peninsulas, — one  of  circular,  and  the  other  of  oval,  form, —  united  by  a 
narrow  isthmus,  and  is  a  beautiful  island,  accounted  the  gem  of  the 
Pacific  The  sides  of  the  mountains,  together  with  the  intervening 
plains  and  valleys,  are  clothed  with  a  rich  vegetation. 

The  Society  Islands  contain  at  the  present  time  a  population  of  only 
eighteen  or  twenty  thousand,  the  majority  of  whom  have  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  the  missionaries  resident  amongst  them. 
They  are  more  firequentiy  visited  than  any  other  of  the  island 'groups  in 
the  South  Pacific,  and  some  commerce  (consisting  chiefly  in  the  export 
of  pearl-shells,  sugar,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  arrow-root)  is  carried  on  by  the 
various  foreigners  settled  there. 

The  native  government  of  Tahiti  was  a  few  years  since  forcibly 
placed  under  the  protection  of  France,  and  this  island  must  now  be  con- 
sidered as  in  all  respects  subordinate  to  French  influence. 

(917.)  The  liOW  Archipelago  comprises  an  immense  number  of 
coral  reefs  and  islets  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the  Society  Islands,  and 
stretching  between  the  meridians  of  13.5°  and  149°  w.  Very  few 
of  them  are  inhabited,  and  the  navigation  of  the  adjacent  seas  is  in  the 
highest  degree  dangerous. 

The  Gambler  Islands,  a  small  group  lying  further  to  the  south- 
cast  (lat.  23°  10  s',  long.  134°  50'  w.),  are  high  and  volcanic,  and  contp" 
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WO  thousand  inhabitants.  These  islands  are  surrounded  hj  coral  reefs, 
belonging  to  the  class  distinguised  as  barrier-reefs  (Art.  906.). 

At  a  further  distance  to  the  eastward  is  PUcaim  Uand  (lat.  25^  4'  s^ 
long.  130°  8'  w.),  which  is  of  Tolcanic  formation,  with  a  diversified 
surface,  and  a  fertile  soil.  It  is  two  and  a  half  miles  long  by  one  mile 
broad.  Pitcaim  Island  has  acquired  celebrity  from  its  connection  with 
the  mutineers  of  the  "  Bounty  "  who  settled  there  in  1 789,  and  whose  de- 
scendants (then  about  160  in  number)  were  in  1855  removed,  with 
their  own  consent,  to  Norfolk  Island. 

Easter  Jgland,  a  small  and  perfectly  insular  rock,  in  27°  6^  8.  lat  and 
109°  17'  w.  long.«  forms  the  most  outlying  member  of  Polynesia  to  the 
eastward.  It  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty  miles  in  circumference,  its 
surface  bold  and  rocky,  and  exhibits  the  craters  of  several  extinct  vol- 
canoes. It  contains  the  remains  of  some  ancient  colossal  statues,  the 
origin  of  which  is  unknown  to  the  few  present  inhabitants. 

(918.)  The  MARQUSSAg  Islakds  lie  nearer  to  the  equator,  between 
the  parallels  of  8°  and  11°  s.,  and  the  meridians  of  138°  and  141°  w. ;  at 
a  distance  of  900  miles  ir.  s.  of  TahitL  The  largest  island  of  the  group  is 
named  Noukahiva  (about  200  square  miles).  The  others  are  Ouahoaga 
(or  Washington  Island ),  Ohivaoa,  Taowatte,  and  nuiny  of  smaller  size. 
They  are  all  mountainous,  rising  to  upwards  of  5000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  are  described  as  particularly  fertile  and  picturesque. 

The  Marquesas  group  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants,  who  are  a 
tall,  robust,  and  finely  formed  race,  but  are  the  least  reclaimed  from  bar- 
barism of  all  the  nations  of  Polynesia.  They  carry  on  war  with  the 
most  savage  ferocity,  and  practise  cannibalism. 

These  islands  were  discovered  by  Mendana,  a  Spanish  navigator,  in 
1595,  and  received  their  name  in  honour  of  the  Marquis  of  Mendoza, 
then  Viceroy  of  Peru.  They  were  taken  possession  of  by  France  a  few 
years  since,  and  are  now  to  be  reckoned  among  the  territories  of  that 
power. 

SECTION  in. — NEW  GUINEA  AND  OTHER  ISLANDS. 

(919.)  The*- remaining  division  of  Polynesia  comprises, 
besides  the  lands  that  lie  immediately  to  the  northward  of 
Torres  Strait  (including  New  Guinea  and  the  adjoining 
islands  of  the  Louisiade  Archipelago),  the  islands  of  New 
Britain,  New  Ireland,  the  Solomon  and  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  the  New  Hebrides,  Loyalty  Islands,  New  Caledonia, 
and  the  Feejee  Islands. 

These  islands  constitute  the  "Melanesia"  of  French 
geography,  that  name  having  been  bestowed  on  them  from 
the  distinguishing  aspect  of  their  native  population. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  all  these  countries  belong  to  the  Papnan 
i(or  Austral-negro)  race — ^a  branch  of  the  negro  variety  of  mankind-- 
and  are  distinguished  by  dark  skins,  with  woolly  and  frizzled  hair. 
They  are  in  general  (if  not  universally)  sunk  in  a  condition  of  the 
lowest  barbarism,  and  are  addicted  to  the  worst  and  most  ferocions 
practices  of  sava^^e  life.  The  women  are  treated  as  the  mere  slaves  of 
the  stronger  'tually  meet  with  ill-usage  of  the  most  cmel 

description.  liness  of  these  people  is  increased  by  tbe 
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common  practice  of  perforating  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  for  the  pmr- 
pose  of  passing  pieces  of  wood  or  bone  through  it ;  and  the  custom  of 
tattooing,  or  puncturing  the  skin,  prevails  extensively. 

The  practice  of  infanticide  is  very  common  in  all  these  countries,  and 
combines  with  the  frequent  and  ferocious  wars  to  prevent  any  consi- 
derable increase  of  the  population. 

Still,  however,  the  Papuans  are  in  many  respects  a  superior  people  to 
the  aborigines  of  Australia :  their  villages  are  better  constructed,  and 
their  persons  are  not  left  wholly  destitute  of  clothing.  Their  chief  em- 
ployment is  fishing,  and  they  are  both  skilful  and  enterprising  in  the 
management  of  their  canoes. 

(920.)  New  Guinea,  or  Papua,  is  an  island  of  immense  extent, 
stretching  from  the  meridian  of  131^  to  the  south-eastward  through 
twenty  degrees  of  longitude,  with  a  breadth  in  its  wider  portion  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  miles.  Its  shores  are  indented  oy  deep  bays. 
The  northern  coast  is  described  as  high  and  mountainous  :  on  its  south- 
em  side  the  shores  are  low  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  Toitcs  Strait, 
bat  a  high  chain  of  mountains  stretches  through  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  and  attains  in  its  principal  summit  an  altitude  of 
more  than  1 3,000  feet 

Gold  is  known  to  occur  in  many  parts  of  New  Guinea.  The  vegetable 
productions,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  are  in  most  respects  the  same  as 
those  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago:  both  yams  and  cocoa-nuts  are 
plentiful,  and  are  largely  used  as  food.  Hogs  are  numerous,  and  are  pro- 
bably the  largest  of  the  native  quadnipeds.  Birds  are  found  in  great 
beauty  and  variety,  amongst  them  are  the  beautiful  **  birds  of  Paradise," 
of  which  this  country  is  the  native  seat. 

The  Dutch  claim  authority  over  part  of  the  south-western  shores  of 
New  Guinea*  and  have  explored  some  portions  of  the  coast  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  western  and  northern  coasts  (as  well  as  the  adjacent  islands 
on  that  side)  are  visited  for  commercial  purposes  by  the  Chinese  and 
varions  Malay  nations,  who  procure  thence  tortoise-shell,  massoy  bark, 
and  birds-of-paradise  feathers  ;  besides  edible  bird*s-nests,  tripang,  and 
a  few  other  articlea  The  group  of  the  Arroo  Islands^  to  the  south-west 
of  New  Guinea  (lat.  6^  O'  s.,  long.  134^  10'  £.),  are  a  great  scene  of  this 
traffic  :  they  belong  to  the  Dutch,  and  are  said  to  contain  60,000 
inhabitants. 

The  sea  which  lies  between  the  south-west  coasts  of  New  Guinea  and 
the  north-western  shores  of  Australia,  extending  on  the  west  as  far  as  the 
island  of  Timor,  is  called  the  Arafoora  Sea^  from  the  Araforas,  or 
Alfooras,  the  natives  who  inhabit  the  numerous  islands  which  it  con- 
tains, and  who  appear  to  be  a  degraded  variety  of  the  Malayan  race. 

(921.)  The  LouisiADB  AlBCHifelaoo,  to  the  south-eastward  of  New 
Guinea,  includes  an  extensive  group  of  islands  lying  between  the  parallels 
of  10°  40^  and  11°  40^  s.,  and  the  meridians  of  151°  and  154°  30'  e. 
About  eighty  islands  are  known,  most  of  which  are  inhabited,  though 
only  scantily :  many  portions  of  them  are  covered  with  dense  forests. 
Their  shores  are  everywhere  protected  by  coral  reefs,  with  numerous 
deep-water  channels  between  the  islands. 

New  Britaik  consists   of   two    considerable  islands  lying  to  the 
north-eastward  of  New  Guinea,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  Dampi'' 
Strait.    New  Ireland — an  island  of  long  and  narrow  form — lies  fixt 
to  ^the  north-east :  near  its  north-western  extremity  is  New  Hait 
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of  gtnaller  sixe,  ftnd,  fiinher  to  the  west,  the  group  of  the  AdhiralItt 
Islands. 

The  Solomon  Islands  are  along  chain  which  extends  (in  a  north-west 
and  south-east  direction)  between  the  parallels  of  5^  and  11^  s.: 
among  the  principal  of  them  are  Bougainville,  Choiseuil,  Isabel,  Georgia, 
Gnadalcanar,  Arsacides,  and  San  Christoyal  Islands. 

The  QuBBN  Charlotte  Islands  are  situated  to  the  south-east  of  the 
last-named  archipelago.  Thej  comprise  the  islands  of  Santa  Cruz  and 
Yanikoro,  with  a  few  of  smaller  size.  Vanikoro  (or  Manicolo,  as  it  is 
termed  hj  the  French)  was  the  scene  of  La  Perouse's  disastrous  ship- 
wreck. At  some  distance  south-eastward  of  Vanikoro  is  the  small 
island  of  Tncopia. 

Further  to  the  soadi,  between  the  parallels  of  14^  and  20^,  are  the 
New  Hrbbtdkh,  which  comprisethe  islands  of  Espiritu  Santo,  Mflllicollo, 
Sandwich,  Erromango,  Tanna,  and  others. 

New  Caledonia,  situated  between  the  parallels  of  20^  and  23°  s., 
and  the  meridians  of  164^  and  167^  e.,  is  an  island  of  considerable 
magnitude,  stretching  from  north-west  to  south-east  through  a  length  of 
nearly  250  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  twenty-fire  miles.  It  rises 
into  high  mountains  in  the  interior.  The  population  of  New  Caledonia 
perhaps  amounts  to  about  25,000.  At  some  distance  from  its  south- 
eastern extremity  is  the  Island  of  Fines.  The  French  have  made  a  per- 
manent settlement  upon  New  Caledonia  within  a  recent  period. 

The  LoTALTT  Islands,  a  thinly-peopled  group,  are  situated  to  the 
eastward  of  New  Caledonia,  between  that  island  and  the  archipelago  of 
the  New  Hebrides. 

(922.)  The  Feejee  Islands  are  the  most  eastwardly  of  the  Polynesian 
groups  in  which  the  black  or  Austral-negro  race  is  found,  and  constitute 
the  point  in  which  (preserving,  in  great  measure,  their  respective  cha- 
racteristics) the  black  and  copper-coloured  races  come  nearest  into 
contact. 

The  group  of  the  Feejees  comprises  two  principal  islands,  with  a  great 
number  of  smaller  size.  The  meridian  of  180^  crosses  the  eastward  ex- 
tremity of  the  group,  which  lies  between  the  parallels  of  16^  and  20°  s. 
latitude,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  four  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  the  New  Hebrides.  The  two  larger  islands  are  called  Yiti-Levn 
(Great  Feejee),  which  is  eighty-five  miles  long  by  forty  broad ;  and 
Vanua  Levu  (Great  Land),  ninety-five  miles  in  length  by  about  twenty- 
five  in  the  opposite  direction.  There  are  besides  nearly  a  hundred 
inhabited  islands. 

The  population  of  the  Feejeean  group  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  75,000  to  300,000  souls,  the  mean  of  those  numbers  being  probably 
near  the  truth.  In  the  smaller  islands  that  form  the  eastern  or  wind- 
ward division  of  the  group,  the  missionaries  are  rapidly  succeeding  in 
the  work  of  conversion,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
larger  islands  are  systematically  addicted  to  bloodshed  and  cannibalisnL 
In  proportion,  however,  as  they  surpass  the  neighbouring  islanders  of  the 
Pacific  in  the  practice  of  these  vices,  so  do  they  exhibit  a  superior  energy 
and  intelligence  ;  and  some  observers  have  been  disposed  to  question 
whether  this  race,  which  seems  to  differ  more  intellectually  thai  phy- 
sically fix)na  the  African  negro,  be  not  pre-eminently  that  one  of  the 
Pacific    •  •  ■  •         .ye  of  ^Q  highest  degree  of  rational  civilisation* 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  SECTION. 

AKGTIO    AND    ANTARCTIC    REGIONS. 

(923.)  Besides  the  coasts  and  islands  comprised  within  the  Arctic 
latitudes  of  Asia  and  America,  there  are  in  either  hemisphere  some  scat- 
tered masses  of  land,  which  are  situated  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  any 
of  the  great  dirisions  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  which  make  a  nearef 
approach  towards  the  poles  than  is  the  case  with  either  of  the  continents. 
Amongst  these  is  the  archipelago  of  Spitzbergen,  situated  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  between  the  parallds  of  77^  and  81^  and  the  meridians  of  10^ 
and  24^  b.  of  Greenwich.  Spitzbergen  consists  of  several  large  islands 
(the  principal  of  them  measuring  upwards  of  200  miles  from  north  to 
south),  which,  as  their  name  implies*,  present  to  view  high  conical  sum* 
niits,  covered  with  eternal  ice  and  snow.  These  mountains  rise  to  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  are  separated  by  narrow 
tbU^s,  which  are  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  glaciers.  Where  they 
open  out  towards  the  sea,  the  masses  of  ice  accumulated  on  the  slopes  of 
the  adjoining  hills  become  detached  (by  the  succession  of  atmospheric 
changes,  including  the  powerful  action  of  storms),  and  are  precipitated 
into  the  waters,  forming  huge  ice-bergs,  which  are  carried  by  the  currents 
of  the  ocean  into  regions  far  distant  from  those  where  they  originated. 
Probably  the  most  powerful  agency  in  the  formation  of  these  immense 
masses  of  floating  ice  is  the  expansive  property  of  water  when  in  a  state 
of  congelation.  During  the  summer  the  lower  concavities  of  the  land 
are  filled  with  small  lakes  or  pools — the  produce  of  the  rains  and  the 
melted  snows ;  these  wear  for  themselves  fissures  and  channels  in  the 
rock,  and  as  the  water  freezes  with  the  returning  winter,  it  expands 
with  irresistible  force,  and  te^mi  off  huge  masses  of  the  solid  ice,  with  its 
attached  stones,  earthy  particles,  and  various  dSbris. 

With  each  succeeding  winter,  a  barrier  of  fixed  ice  extends  across  the 
ocean  from  the  shores  of  Iceland  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  Spitz- 
bergen, and  thence  (in  a  south-easterly  direction)  to  the  coast  of  Nova 
Zembla.  But  this  disappears  during  the  brief  summer,  and  a  partially 
open  sea  then  stretches  far  to  the  northward.  Nor  does  the  climate  of 
Spitzbergen,  though  severe,  appear  to  equal  in  intensity  of  cold  that  of 
Greenland  or  Nova  Zembla,  both  situated  in  considerably  lower  latitudes. 
Dense  mists  sometimes  prevail  near  its  shores  during  the  summer,  owing 
to  the  rapid  evaporation  then  in  progress  ;  but  in  general  the  air  is  dry 
and  pore,  and  distinguished  by  its  remarkable  clearness  and  transparency. 
The  Arctic  fox,  rein*deer«  and  white  bear,  with  the  eider-duck,,  and  a 
numerous  variety  of  other  sea-fowl,  are  the  most  common  forms  of  animal 
life.  The  surrounding  seas  teem  with  fish,  and  also  with  the  various 
cetacea,  amongst  which  the  seal  is  here — as  upon  all  the  Arctic  coasts^ 
an  object  of  particular  value,  and  supplies,  in  the  useful  properties  of  its 
flesh,  its  skin,  and  its  fat  or  blubber  (which  serve  respectively  for  food, 
clothing,  and  the  means  of  light  and  warmth),  several  of  the  wants  most 
severely  felt  by  the  few  human  inhabitants  of  these  dreary  regions. 


SpitZ'bergen,  i.  e.  peaked  (or  pointed)  mountains. 
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The  dominion  over  Spitzbergen  is  claimed  by  Russia,  and  a  few  Russian 
hunters  continue  here,  even  during  the  winter,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  seal, 
wahrus,  and  other  fur-bearing  creatures.  The  western  coasts  were 
formerly  frequented  both  by  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  whale-fishery  in  the  neighbouring  seas. 

Spitsbergen  makes  (with  the  exception  of  the  recently-explored  coasts 
beyond  the  head  of  Baffin*8  Bay)  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Pole  than  anj 
other  known  land,  and  by  pursuing  the  line  of  its  coasts,  and  stretching 
thence  to  the  northward.  Sir  Edward  Parry  attempted,  in  1827,  to  reach 
the  North  Pole  itself.  He  succeeded  in  advancing  (partly  by  means  of 
boats,  and  partly  by  sledges  drawn  over  the  broken  fields  of  ice)  to  the 
latitude  of  82^  4(y,  which  is  the  nearest  point  of  approach  hitherto  made 
towards  either  extremity  of  the  earth's  axis.  The  ice  here  was  found 
to  be  drifting  to  the  southward,  so  that  the  attempt  to  proceed  further 
in  a  northerly  direction  was  of  necessity  relinquished. 

A  few  degrees  to  the  south  of  Spitzbergen  is  Bear  ItiUaid  (lat  74° 
30'  N.,  long.  20^  B.).  Jan  Mayen  Island,  considerably  further  to  the 
south-west  (lat.  71^  n.,  long.  8^  w.),  has  been  already  mentioned  (Art 
44).    Neither  of  these  islands  contain  any  permanent  inhabitants. 

(924.)  Greenland^  an  immense  mass  of  land,  has  been  included  in  the 
general  description  of  the  islands  which  form  the  Arctic  Archipelago  of 
America  (Art.  713).  Its  eastern  coasts  have  been  traced,  at  intervals, 
nearly  as  far  to  the  northward  as  the  80th  parallel,  but  they  are  ice- 
bound and  desolate  in  aspect,  and  are  seldom  visited.  Its  western 
coasts,  which  belong  to  the  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay,  are  indented  by  deep 
and  narrow  inlets,  resembling  the  fiords  of  the  Norwegian  coast,  or  the 
lochs  upon  the  western  shores  of  Scotland :  upon  ^the  banks  of  these 
inlets  there  are  some  sheltered  spots  of  ground,  in  which  a  limited  cul- 
tivation is  capable  of  being  carried  on.  The  summer  heat  is  here  con- 
siderable, and  the  winter  is  not  more  severe  than  that  of  Labrador  and 
Eastern  Canada.  Towards  the  more  southern  portions  of  this  tract, 
the  birch  and  mountain-ash  grow  to  a  considerable  size,  and  potatoes, 
with  a  few  other  culinary  vegetables,  are  raised  in  the  valleys.  The 
rein- deer,  the  hare,  the  fox,  the  eider-duck,  and  the  seal,  are  among  the 
most  valuable  members  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  together  with  a  nu- 
merous variety  of  water-fowl,  and  an  abundance  of  fidi. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  Greenland  are  small  tribes  of  Esquimaux^ 
who  firequent  its  western  coasts  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  76^  or  77°. 
The  sovereignty  of  this  region  belongs  to  Denmark,  which  possesses 
several  settlements  upon  ^e  eastern  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay,  stated  to 
include  a  population  of  about  8000,  among  whom  are  a  few  Europeans. 
The  most  northern  of  these  stations  is  Uppemavick  (in  lat  72^  50^  •' 
further  to  the  south  are  Nen  Hernhut,  Godhaaltf  Frederichstal,  and  a 
few  other  places,  at  which  there  are  establishments  of  the  Moravian 
missionaries. 

(925.)  Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  some  extensive  tracts  of 
land  have  been  discovered  immediately  to  the  southward  of  the  American 
continent.  Among  these  are  Graham  Land  and  Trinity  Land,  wincb* 
vrith  numerous  adjacent  islands,  are  included  under  the  general  name  of 
New  South  Shetland,  They  lie  between  the  parallels  of  61^  and  68°  s. 
and  the  m«««ii«Mn«  nf  530  g^^  ggo  ^  .  further  to  the  east  are  the  group 
of  the  S  nd  still  further  eastward  a  number  of  islands  to 
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which  the  name  of  Sandwich  Latid  has  been  given.  All  these  lands 
exhibit  a  saccession  of  desolate  and  ice-bound  coasts,  destitute  of  human 
inhabitants,  but  abounding  in  walrases,  seals,  and  similar  creatures.  To 
the  southward  of  this  region,  Captain  Weddell  advanced  (in  1823), 
through  an  open  sea,  to  as  high  a  latitude  as  74°  1 5'  s. 

A  tract  of  coast  lying  immediately  under  the  Antarctic  Circle,  and  to 
which  the  name  of  Enderby's  Land  is  given,  has  been  discovered  be- 
tween the  meridians  of  46°  and  54°  e.  ;  and  nearly  under  the  same 
parallel,  at  a  greater  distance  eastward,  are  Adelie  Land,  and  some  other 
lines  of  coast,  together  with  the  small  group  of  the  Bcdleney  Islands  (in 
lat  66°  44'  8.,  long.  163°  11'  E.).    In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter, 
and  immediately  to  the  southward  of  New  Zealand,  is  South  Victoria, 
an  extensive  tract  of  land  discovered  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  1841,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  70°  and  78°  s.    This  land  extends  nearer  towards 
the  South  Pole  than  any  other  yet  known  i  its   shores  are  lined  with 
lofty  and  snow-covered  mountains,  one  of  which  is  an  active  volcano, 
rising  to   12,400  feet  above  the  sea.      The  name  of  Mount  Erebus 
has  been  given  to  this  volcano,  and  an  extensive  crater,  of  somewhat  less 
elevation,  situated  further  to  the  eastward,  is  named   Mount  Terror. 
Sir  James  Ross  traced  the  continuity  of  this  line  of  coast  for  upwards  of 
700  miles,  and  reached,  under  a  meridian  lying  a  few  degrees  more  to 
the  east,  the  latitude  of  78°  4'  s.,  which  is  the  furthest  advance  hitherto 
made  in  the  direction  of  the  southern  pole. 

(926.)  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  remain  to  be  mentioned  a  few 
islands,  which,  though  not  in  so  high  a  latitude,  yet  bear  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  lands  in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  polar 
circle,  in  their  general  dreariness  of  aspect,  and  the  scantiness  of  their 
vegetation.    These  comprise  Kerguelens  Land  (lat.  49°  s.,  long.  70°  e.), 

the  groups  of  Cro2et  and  Marion  Islands,  and  Prince  Edward  Islands, 

situated  further  to  the  westward,  between  the  parallels  of  46°  and  47°  s., 

and  the  small  detached  islands  of  St.   Paul  and  Amsterdam,  both 

lying  under  the  meridian  of  77°  36'  e.,  the  former  in  39°  52'  s.  latitude, 
and  the  latter  about  sixty  miles  further  south.  All  of  them  are  situated 
in  that  portion  of  the  sea  which  stretches  from  the  southern  limits  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  towards  the  Antarctic  Circle,  and  which  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  Southern  Ocean. 

None  of  the  above-named  islands  are  inhabited.  Kerguelen*s  Land, 
which  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  was  named  by  Captain  Cook  the 
**  Island  of  Desolation,"  from  its  rugged  and  inhospitable  appearance  :  it 
is  composed  of  igneous  rocks,  which  rise  into  hills  2500  feet  high.  St. 
Paul  and  Amsterdam  Islands  lie  in  the  immediate  track  of  vessels  pass- 
ing from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  shores  of  Australia  ;  both  of 
them  are  high  and  rocky,  and  the  more  southerly — Amsterdam  Island 
— is  of  volcanic  formation. 
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Ain,  department,  153. 

Ain  Saleh,  462. 

Ainot,  the,  415. 

Airdrie,  124. 

Aire,  point  of,  70. 

Aire,  river,  79.  99. 

Aisne,  department,  152. 

— ,  river,  144. 

Aix,  146.  153.  157. 

AiX'la-Chapelle.  See  Aa- 
chen. 

Aix  les  Bains,  282. 

Ajaccio,  154.  158. 

Ajaloii,  338.  345. 

A j  mere,  369. 

Akaba,351. 

,  gulf  of,  316. 

Akeer,  345. 

Akerman,  244. 

Akhtyrka,  244 

Akma.dagh,  334. 

Ak8U,401. 

Akyab,  389. 

Alabama,  state,  534. 54SL 

Alacranes,  the,  492.  55U 

Alais,  153 

Alaknanda,  river,  380. 

Alan,  river,  103. 

Aland  Islands,  30. 

AUAraish,  446. 

A  laahka,  peninsula,  494. 497. 

Alatahama,  river,  504. 

Albacete,  296. 298. 

Albania,  252. 

Albano,  lake,  274. 

Albany  (Australia),  631. 


Albany  (United  SUCm)»  541, 

Albemarle  islindi  581, 
Albert,  like,  615. 
Aibueri,  300. 
Al-buiema,  303« 
Alby,  153. 157. 
Alcoy,  298. 

Aldan,  mountatni,  318. 3S3, 
— -,  river,  322. 
Alderney,  Island,  105. 
Alenitejo,  3()7. 
Alen^on,  149. 152. 
Aleppo,  343. 
Alessandria,  888. 
Aleutian  islands,  314, 3^5, 
Alexander,  mount,  625. 
Alexandria  ( Egypt).  454. 
Alexandria  (U.S.),  541,548. 
Alexandrlna,  lake,  615. 
Alfooras  (or  Arafbor«s),th«, 

416. 
Algarve,  307. 
Algeria,  446. 
Algiers,  447. 
Algeslru,  304. 
Algoa  Bay,  484.  476. 
Allcant,  m.  301. 
Alice  Holt  Forest,  84. 
Aliwal,  391. 

AIJciireh,381.d38.347. 
Alkmaar,  171. 
Allahabad,  368. 
Allah-thehr,  34S. 
Alleghany  (or  Apalichian) 

mountains,  497.  514. 
— ,  river,  502. 
Allegransa.  island,  308. 
Allen,  lough,  130, 131. 
Allier,  department,  154. 
Allier,  river,  144. 
Alligator,  river,  615. 
Alloa,  121.  124. 
Alma,  river,  248. 
Almaden,  29& 
Almeida,  309. 
Almeria,  296. 
Almond,  river,  116* 
Almora,  370L 
Alnwick,  95t 
Alost,  163. 

Alps,  the.  11, 55, 174,  272. 
Alpuxarras,  16, 57. 
Alsace,  151. 
Alsen,  island,  29. 
Alsh,  loch,  107. 
Altai,  mountains,  318, 3S5, 
Altenburg,  214. 
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AUenfiord.  S95. 
Alteneard,  S34. 
Altmuhl,  river,  61. 
Alto  Douro,  dutrict,  306. 
AUona,  9SS. 
AUorf,  180. 

Aluta.  river,  83. 185,  S64. 
Aroadi^ah,  347. 
Amak.  island,  S8S. 
Amalfi,  S8A,  287. 
Amanu«,  mount,  336, 346. 
Amasia.  343. 
Amas«erah,  34S. 
Amazon,  river,  579* 
Amberi;.  S13. 
Ambert,  154. 
Amboyna,  ttland,  4S0. 
Ambrii,  478. 
Amerapoora,  3R7. 
America,  Central,  5S0. 

,  North,  489. 

— ..  South,  673. 
Amersfort,  171. 
Amhara,  4fil. 
Arohentt,  3P0. 
Amherstburg,  583. 
Amida.  347- 

Amiena.  148,  Ua  158.  ISS. 
Amirante  Ulanda,  488. 
Amlwch.  97. 
Amol,  356. 
Amorgo,  Island,  865. 
Amoo,   Jihoon   (or  Oxus), 

river,  384.  408. 
Amour,  or  Segalien,  river, 

322.  410. 
Amoy,  397. 
Ampthill,  397. 
Amritsir.  or  Umritdr,  370. 
Arottel,  river,  167. 
Amsterdam,  171. 

,  iaiand,  fi6l. 

Amucu,  lake,  598 
Anadir,  river,  408. 
Anahuac,  plateau  of,  4S6. 
A  nam,  empire  of,  387. 
— — ,  mountidns  of,  319. 
Anamaboe,  471. 
Anamour,  cape,  316. 
Anapa,  i50. 
Anatolia,  341. 
ADcheamu»(or  Lyeabettus), 

mount,  869. 
Ancholme,  river,  79. 
Ancona,  884,  886. 
Andalusia,  V»3,  8K6. 
Andaman  Islands.  386. 
Andes,  the.  573.  585. 
Andorre,  159. 
Andover,  J»7. 
Andro.  island,  865.  867. 
Andros,  island,  568. 
Anegada,  island,  567. 
Angara,  river,  3-^8. 
Angers,  149.  154. 
Anglesey,  island,  77. 
Angola,  478. 
Angora,  S42. 
Angostura,  596 
Angoul^me,  153. 
Angor 
Ang' 


Angra,  310. 

Angra  Pe<|nena,  436 

Anf  uilla,  island,  567. 

Angu«,  1S3. 

Anhalt,  808.  813,  814. 

Anjoo,  151. 

Anklam,  904. 

Anknbar,  461. 

Annabon  (or  Anno  Bom), 

island,  483. 
Annan.  123. 

,  river,  116. 

Annandale,  183. 
Annapolis    (Nova  Scotia), 

527. 

(United  SUtes),  541. 

Annecy,  882,  883. 

,  lake  of.  27& 

Annonay,  I. 63. 
Annotto,  563. 
Anspach,  213,  814. 
Antakia,  343. 
Antalo,  461. 
Anticosti,  island,  517. 
Antigua,  island.  565. 
Aiiti-Libanus,  336 
Aniillea,  the,  £06,  fiHT. 
A  utiparo,  island,  265. 
Antisana,   mountain,    575L 

5K5. 
Antivari,  858. 
Anton,  or  Test,  river,  78. 
Antongtl  Bay,  486. 
Antrim,  county,  137. 
— — .  mountains  of,  188. 
Antwerp,  163, 164. 
Aosta,  288. 
Apalacbian  (or  Alleghany) 

mountains,  497, 514. 
Apalachicola  river,  504. 
Apennines,    the,     18,     55, 

273. 
Apollonia.  471. 
Appensell,  180. 
Appleby,  95. 
Apsley  Strait,  611. 
Apure,  river,  579. 
Arabia,  349. 

,  plateau  of,  317. 

Arabian  Sea,  31A. 

Aracan,  389. 

.— ,  mountains  of,  309. 

Arail,  345. 

Arafoora  Sea,  657. 

Arafooras  (or  Alfooras),  the, 

416 
Aragon,  893.  Sl^S. 
Aral,  Sea  of,  324. 
Aram  Naharaim,  347. 
Aran,  island,  IdO. 
Aranjuez,  297. 
Aras,  river,  346. 
Araucania,  603. 
Aravulli    mountains,    819. 

334. 
Arbroath,  188  124. 
Arcadia,  267. 
Archangel,  244.  846. 
Archipelago,  the,  7. 
Arcot,  575. 

Arctic  Highlands,  496. 
Arddche,  department,  153. 


Ardtehe,  river,  144. 
Ardennes,  the,  56.  159. 
— ^,  department,  152. 
Ardamurchan  Point.  107. 
Ardross,  123 
Ardrossan,  182, 124. 
Arendal,  234 
Arequiim,  600. 

,  mounrain,  586. 

Arezzn,  883. 
Argentan,  1^. 
Argentine  R«public,  605. 
Argun,  river,  382. 
Argyle,  H4 
Arica,  600. 
Arjish.dagh,  318.  334. 
Arkansas,  534.  542. 

,  river,  508. 

Arkeeko,  461. 
Arkhadhia,  869. 
Arklow,  137. 
Arlanzon,  river,  899. 
Aries,  153. 
Arlon,  164. 
Armagh,  157,138. 
Armenia  (Russian), 406 

(TurkUh),  S.S9. 

,  plateau  of,  317. 

Amhem,  171. 

Amo,  river,  874. 

Arnon,  river,  338. 

Amsberg,  80a 

Arnstadt,  814. 

Arpa-chai,  3fl. 

Arran    Island    (Scotland], 

114. 
Arran    Islands     (Ireland), 

13a 
Arras,  152. 
Arrifege,  river,  144. 

,  department,  153. 

Arsacides  Island,  658. 

Arta,  258. 

Arthur's  Seat.  110. 

Arroo  Islands,  657. 

Artois,  151. 

Arun,  river,  78 

Arve,  river,  275. 

Arzamas.  244. 

Asben,  462. 

Ascalon,  345. 

Ascencion  (or  Aaiumption), 

607. 
Ascension  Island,  484. 
AEChaffenburg.  213. 
Aschersletien,  204 
Ashantee,  469. 
A8hby>de-Ia-Zouch,  96. 
Ashdod,  343. 
Ashford,  97. 
Ashtaroth,  346. 
Ashton,  88.  95. 
Asia,  313. 
Asia  Minor,  335. 
Aspern,  193. 
Aspinwall,  596. 
Assal.  lake,  438, 459. 
Assam,  388. 
Assen,  17  i. 
Assouan,  456. 
Assuay,  mss  of,  56SL 
Assye,  877. 
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Assumption  (or  Aseendon), 

6U8. 
Assynt,  Kyle  of»  107. 
Asti,  S82. 
Astorga,  298. 
Astrakhan,  245.  248. 
A^tuhas.  293.  ^298. 
Atacama,  desert  of,  578. 
Atbara  (or  Tacaue),  river, 

Atfieb.  454. 
Ath.  163. 
Athabasca,  lake,  506. 

,  river,  503. 

Athens,  269. 

Athione.  1>7,  139. 

Athol,  123. 

Athos,  mount,  55, 260. 

Athy,  137. 

Atlas,  mount,  42«,  4«. 

Atfdto.  river.  573,  580. 

Attica,  2f2). 

Atoui   (or    Kauai)    Island, 

652. 
Atui  Island,  655. 
Anbe.  153. 
Auhe,  river,  144. 
Aabus«on.  154. 
Auch,  l.o3.  l'>7. 
Auckland  (New  Zealand), 

644. 
Auckland  Islands,  645. ; 

Aude,  153. 
Augsburg,  213.  214. 
AngusU  (Georgia,  U.  S.). 

541. 

(Maine.  U  S.),  541. 

Au  Liant's  River,  503. 
Aullagoa   (or   Uros),   lake, 

581. 
Aunis,  151. 
Auranitis,  346. 
AuriUac,  154. 
Aurunxabad,  377. 
Au.terlitz,  195. 
Ausiin.  5«2,  544. 
Austral  Islands,  655. 
Australia,  610. 
Australian  Alps,  61S,  624. 
Australind,  631. 
Austria  (Upper and  Lower), 

184.  1*M. 
Austrian  Empire,  183. 
Autun,  154. 
AuverKne,  151. 
— ^,  mountains  of,  14. 
Auxerre,  153. 
Ava,  387. 
Avallon,  153. 
Avalon,  peninsula  of,  6S8. 
Avemo,  Jake,  5274. 
Aveyroii,  153.  __ 

Avignon,  118, 153,  156, 157. 
Avila,  ass. 
Avlona.     See  Valona. 
Avon,  loch,  111. 
Avon,  river  (England),  79, 

80. 

'(Scotland),  117. 

Avranche»,  152. 
AwaUhka,  mountain,  S33. 
Awe;,  locb  and  river,  118. 


Axe,  river,  78. 
Axholroe.  isle  of,  94. 
Axim,  472. 
Axmiiister,  97. 
Axoum,  461. 
Aylesbury,  961 
A>r,  124. 

,  rivtr,  116. 

Ayuthia,  or  Ssam,  387. 
AserbiJHii,  3d5 
Azores,  the  29. 309. 
Asov,  sea  of,  7. 


Baalbek,  344. 
Bab-eUMandeb,    strait    of, 

315. 
Baba,  cape,  313. 
Babylon,  348. 
Babylouia,  plain  of,  320. 
Back's    River   (or    Thlee- 

wecho),  504b 
Badagry,  4ti9. 
Bad^jos,  298.  300. 
Baden  (Germany),  207, 208. 

213 

(Switserland),  177. 

Baden.  Baden,  213  21& 
Badenoch,  1S3. 
Bad-Oastein,  188.  194. 
Baffa,  3iM. 
Batlin's  Bay,  490. 
Bagdad,  34& 
Bagniires,  153. 
Bahama  Islauds,  567. 

Sea,  492. 

Bahar,  367. 
Bahawalpore,  379. 
Bahia,  589. 

Bnhiuuda,  desert  of,  457. 
Bahiri  (or  Lower  Egypt), 

453 
Bahr  Yousef,  449. 
Babr-el-Huleh,  338. 
Bahreni,  island,  3iJ2. 

Baikal,  lake,  3i^4. 
Bakewi  II,  83. 
Bakhtchiserai,  248. 

Bakhtegaun,  lake,  324.  354. 

Baku,  4U8. 

Bala,  97. 

,  lake  of,  81. 

BalakUva,  248. 

Bala^ore,  36h. 

B  liatoi),  lake  of,  SB,  27. 

BalbrigKan,  137. 

Bdle.    See  Basle. 

B.ilearic  Islands,  30.  298. 

Baltroo»h,  .-i/)6. 

Balkan  Mountains,  10.  55. 

Balka»hi.  lake,  324.  400. 

Balkh,  4U5. 

Ballarat,  625. 

Ballater.  1 19. 

Halleney  Islands,  661. 

Ballon  d' Alsace,  56. 

Ballon  de  Suits,  56. 

Ua'.lyca«tle,  137. 

Ballyshannon,  137. 199. 

Baltic  iSea,  & 

A  A 


Baltimore  (Ireland),  137. 
—   lUnited  SUtes),  641.' 

544. 
Bambarra.  465. 
Bamlierg,  213.  214. 
BamUouk,  468 
BMmm.Hk(M>,  465. 
Banat,  the,  lb5.  189. 
Banbury,  96. 
Baiida  Islands,  420. 
Banda  Urientale,  607,  608. 
Baadon,  137-  139. 

,  river,  130. 

Banens,  346. 
Banff.  124. 
Bangalore,  377. 
Bangor  (Wales),  97. 104. 

(United  States),  541. 

Banialouka,  258. 
Banians,  the,  379. 
Banjarmassiu,  419. 
Bankok,  Sbl. 
Banks  Island,  507. 

Peninsula,  C39.  645. 

Bann,  river,  131. 
Bannockbuin,  121. 124^ 
Bantry  Bay.  127. 
Bar-le-Duc,  152. 
Bar-8tir.Aube,  153. 
Bar.sur-Seine,  153. 
Barabinsk,  steppe  of,  3ia* 
Barak,  river,  .-^89. 
Barbadoes.  island,  564. 
Barbary.  444. 
Barbuda,  island,  566. 
Barca.  448. 
Barcelona,  298,  301. 
Barcelona  (Venezuela), 596. 
Bardsoy  Island,  77. 
Bareillv,  37Cl 
Bari.  2^6.  288. 
Barker,  mount,  628. 
Bar  let  ta,  2»6. 
Barmen  203  90& 
Barnaul,  411. 
Barnet,  96. 
Barnsley,  88.  95. 
Barnstaple.  97.  103. 

Bay,  71. 

Baroche.  373. 
.  Baroda,  379. 
Barra  Islands,  115. 
Barrada,  river,  344. 
Barrow,  cape.  4891 

,  river,  130. 

Barrow's  Strait,  483. 
Barygaza,  •i73. 
Bas  Rhin,  department,  15S. 
Basel.    See  Basle. 
Bashan,  SSH. 
Basiiicata,  286. 
Basingstoke,  97. 
Bai'le,  or  BAle,  180, 18L 
Basra,  348. 
Bass  Rock,  116. 
Bass's  Strait,  611. 
Bassano,  280. 

Basse  Terre  (Guadaloupe), 
569.  570. 

(St.  Christopher),  567. 

I  Bassein,  SM. 

\  Bassenthwaite,  80. 
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Basset    Alps,  departmeot, 

15  i. 
Basset  Pyr^ne^,  SSL 
BakCia,  154.  158. 
Batiiviu  419. 
Bath.  83.  sa  101 
B-thKSte,  1S3. 
Bathurst    (River  Oimbla), 

471. 

( New  Brunswick),  595. 

-^  (New    bouth    Wales), 

624. 
Bathurrt,  cape,  AH* 
Bathurst  Is'aiHl,  GIL 
Baton  KttuKe,  542. 
BatouTO,  347. 
Battas    (or   Battaki),  the, 

417. 
Battle.  104. 
Bautsen.  S13.  SIS. 
Baj  Islands,  55& 
Bavaria,  'Afl,  SUtt.  213. 
Bayaahi,  347. 
Bayeux,  152. 
Batonne,  153. 1£7. 
Bayrcuth,  S13.  S14. 
Beach  V  Head.  70L 
Bear  fsiand.  6flU. 
Bear  UUnds,  SiS, 
Beam,  151. 
Beaticaire,  15S. 
Beauiey,  loch,  107. 
Boauraans,  97.  lOS. 
Beaune,  15.>. 
Beauvais,  152. 
Bechuanaii,  the,  442.  482. 
Bedford.  96. 
Bedouins,  the,  350L 
Beetier,  577. 
Befjrfpore,  373. 
Becrberg,  or   Scfanee-kopf, 

Sfi 
Befo'rt,  153. 
Beghetroeh,  465. 
Bchring's  iiea,  314. 
Bchring's  Strait,  493. 
Beilan.  past  of,  3^ 
Beira,  SU7. 
Bcja,  307. 

Beiad  el-Jereed,  426.  447. 
Bdfa.t  (Ireland^  137.  138. 
Belfast,  or  Port  Fairy  ( Aus- 

trallii),  6S6. 
Belgium,  1.79. 
Belgrade,  258  960. 
Beliie.  or  British  Honduras, 

5-i6 
Bell  Rock,  or  Inchcape,  1 16. 
Belle  Isle,  29. 
Belle  Isle,  strait  of,  528. 
Belley.  153. 
Belliniona,  180. 
Belluiio.  280. 
Beloochistan,  357. 
Beloor.tagh,318.334. 
Bel  per,  Mi. 
Belus,  river,  SS8» 
Ben  Allow.  113. 

Clach,  112. 

-,— >  Ciuachan,  US. 
i.— .Lawers,  112. 


Ben  Lomond   (Tatinania), 

63?. 
Ben  Mac  Dhui.  111. 

More  (Mull).  115. 

More  ( Perth),  112. 

Nevis,  111. 

Wyvis,  113L 

Benares.  368. 
Henbecula,  island,  115. 
Reiictiolen,  419. 
Betid-eiiiir,  river,  354. 
Beiidt-r,  244. 
Beneveiito,  284. 
Bengal,  3S6i 
— ,  Bay  of,  515. 
Bengore  Head,  187. 
Beoguela,  472. 
Reiitcia,  .^2. 
Benin,  469. 

,  Bight  of,  481 

Benisouef,  li5. 

Benue  (or  Chadda),  river, 

452. 
Bequia,  island,  565. 
Berar,  572. 
Berbera,  475. 
Berbers,  the,  441.  444. 
Berbice,  river,  580.  592. 
Berdnoraunees,  the,  558. 
Bere  Forest,  84. 
Berenice  (ruins  of),  456. 
Bereiov,  41 1. 
Bergamo  (Asia  Minor),  342. 

(Iuly\  280.281. 

Bergen.  254.  235. 

Bergen -op- Zoom,  171. 

Bergerac,  164. 

Berkeley  Sound,  6G9L 

Berkshire.  97. 

Berlin,  204. 

Bermudas     (or     Somers) 

Islands,  571. 
Bemanliiio.  mount,  55. 
Bern  berg.  214. 
Berne.  180. 
Bernese  Alps,  55. 174. 
Berrv,  15L 
Berry  Head,  70. 
Bertitchev,  844. 
Bervie,  121 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  95. 

102. 
Berwick,  county,  125. 
Be)«an^nn,  153. 
BessarabiH,  841 
Bethel,  545. 

Behsairia  of  Galilee,  546. 
Bethshan,  546. 
Hethshemesh,  545. 
Beihune.  15^. 
Beveland     (N.    and    S.), 

i»lands,  in. 
Beveren,  163. 
Beverley,  95^ 
Bey  as.  river,  523. 
Beyrout,  344. 
Besiers,  153. 
Bhamo,  387. 
Bhooj,  379. 
BboiMul,  578. 
Bhunpore,  ."ies. 
Biaf  ra.  Bight  of,  4M. 


BiaIv8tok,844.' 

Biberach,  i\S. 

Kitielord,  S7.  103. 

Bielefeld,  2l)S. 

Bieletmlie,  241        ; 

Bielgorod.  244. 

Bielue.  lake,  86. 

Bielukha,    mountain,  318. 
533. 

Bienne,  180. 

,  lake.  175. 

Bieque  or  Crab  Island,  571- 

Biggleswade,  96. 

Bihacs,  258. 

Hikanere,  579. 

Bilbao,  898.  ^1. 

BiUtoii,  89,  96,  101. 

Biobio,  river,  .'»81.  60S. 

Birkenhead,  &i6.  99. 

Birmingham,  89, 96, 100. 

Biacay.  293.  8U8. 

,  Bay  of,  6. 

Bi>aao,  478. 

BiS8vr»k,  40.  8M. 

i-i^rita,  196. 

Bitlis,  547. 

Biioglia,  or  Monattir,  258. 

Black    Fontt,  or  Schwan 
Waid.  56,  208. 

Black  I^rg,  110. 

Black  Se&.  7. 

Blackburn,  88. 95. 

Blackdowii  Hills.  74, 75. 

Black  water,    river    (Eng- 
land), 78. 

(Ireland),  I3a 

Blanco,  caf>e,  423,  424. 

BlaiMltord  Forum,  97. 

Bla»keU.  islands,  150. 

Bleiberg,  lh8  194. 

Klenheim,  811 

Blois,  149.  154. 

Blue  Mountains (AustraBa), 
618.  6^1. 

(Jamaica),  515. 562. 

Bluefields,  555. 

Koaviata  lalaiid,  48S. 

Bobrui-k,  844. 

Bochnia.  196. 

Baden  Sea,  or  L.  of  Con- 
stance. 26. 

Bodrom,  97. 

Bodoe;  2f4. 

Bognor,  97. 

BogOKlavl,  244. 

Bogota,  river,  596. 

Bohemia,  184.  1H3. 

Bohmer  Waici,  56. 

Bohol,  inland,  421. 

Buis.le-Duc,  171. 

I  ojador,  cape,  421 

Bokhara,  444. 

Bolabola,  island,  618. 655. 

Bolan  Pai«,  357. 

Bolivia,  60i>. 

Boikhfiv,  244. 

Bologna,  281  2^6. 

BoUena,  lake  of,  271 

Bolt  Head  7a 

Bolttm,  88.  95. 

Bombay,  572. 

Boo.  cape,  424.    . 
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BoiM,W. 

Bonjica,  island,  556. 

Bonavi^ta  Bay.  5S8. 

BoDifacio,  strait  of,  £83. 

Honin  IsUikih,  654. 

Bono,  fi(J9.  206. 

Bonnington,  119. 

Bonny,  469. 

Boodroom,  342. 

Booroo  Island,  420. 

Bootin,  381. 

Boothia,  5U7. 

— .gulf  of,  493. 

Bordeaux.  15J.  156. 

Borgou,  465. 

Borneo,  419, 4aa 

Bornou,  4(55. 

BomholiD,  island,  S9.  224. 

Borodino,  S44. 

Botjetiaans,   or    Butbmen, 

i«.47a 

Botnaoerai,  858.  S60. 

l^ia,  258. 

Bo«pboru8,  or  Chan,  of  Con- 

«tantino|»Ie,  7. 
Borteog.  lake,  324. 
Boiton,  97.  Ul2. 
— .(United  States),  541, 

542. 

Boiwortb  (or  Market  Bos- 
»wihV96,  102. 
BoUny  Bay,  H80. 
|<»f>ma,gulfof,  5- 
BoUen.  I9t 

Bouchn  dij  Rhone,  depart- 
^n»ent,15J. 
Joug,  river,  23  247. 
Bou);ainville  Island,  65& 
Jooillon,  164. 
Boujayah,  447. 
Bouita-Dor,  ,'524,  399. 
Boulogne,  152. 
B«urt)on,  island,  486. 
Bourbon- Vendee,  153L 
^rbonnais,  151. 
Boorg.en-Bre«8e,  158. 
Bourges,  154,  157. 
Bourget,  lake  of,  275. 

Murgogne  (or  Burgundy), 

151, 

Bouriau.  the,  4ia 
Bourlos,  lake,  450. 
Boiuia,465. 
Boyana,  river,  254. 
Jojne,  river,  13  J. 
S»»f»h,34«. 
Brabant,  North,  171. 
r^.  South,  163. 
Braaiano,  lake  of,  274. 
Bradford  (Wilu),  97. 
r-  (Yorkshire),  88. 95. 
Bfaga,  308,  .H«. 

5'*8»na.308 

»rthina|Jo«rtra.  river,  823. 
J'lbooe..  the,  358. 
Braich-y.pwl.  7a 
Braintree,  S7. 
*^^nco,  cape,  489.  .573. 
r~-  (w  Parima),  river,  592. 
Jraiidenburg,  204. 
"[fndon,  mount.  1S9. 
Btaumberg,  204. 


Brava,  47|k 

,  island,  483. 

Braiil.  587. 

.  mountains  of,  576. 586. 

BreadhltMne,  123. 
Brechin,  1^4. 
Brecknock,  96. 

—  Itearnn.  77. 

—  mere.  8L 
Breila,  171. 
Breede.  river,  476. 
Bregeni,  19^. 
Bremen,  2i>8.  216. 
Kremerhafen,  216. 
Brenner,  p»s*  of  the,  55. 
Brenifoni.  96 
Hreitcia,  ^K  981. 
Breslnu,  2i>4.  2li.<>. 
Bressav,  island,  115. 
Krest,  '1.52.  155. 157. 
Bretagne,  151. 

Breton   loland.      See  Cape 

Br«'ton. 
Breydon  Water,  81. 
Briansk,  241. 
Bridgenorth,  96. 
Bridgetown,  564. 
Bridgewater,  96,  103. 
Bridlington,  95,  lOSw 
Bridport,  97. 
Brieg  ( Silesia).  204^ 

(Switierland),  180. 

Brieve,  river,  23. 
Bnel.  170.  171. 
Brieni,  lake,  175. 
Hrigach,  river,  *J3. 
Brighton,  97.  104^ 
BrignoUes,  l:*>3u 
Brindii>i,  286.  ^88. 
B^i^bane,   town  and  river, 

615.  6^4. 
Bristol,  9i.  103. 
Bhv,  493. 

—  Channel,  71. 
British  Mauds,  28.  69. 
Brives,  154. 
Brixen,  192. 
Brixham,  97. 

Hroad  Law,  109. 
Brocken,  mount,  56.  S09. 
Brody,  l.<)5. 
Broek,  171. 
Kromberg.  204. 
Bromitgrove,  96. 
Brooklyn,  541,  543. 
Broom,  loch,  107. 
Brown,  mount,  405.  514. 
Brnchsyl,  213. 
Bruck  (Austria),  192. 

(.Styrla),  192. 

Bruges,  Itiif  164. 
Bruni  Island,  632. 
Brunn,  193   19.5. 
Brunnwick,  207. 213. 
Brusa.  34^. 
Brnsi^elv,  163,  164. 
Bryan,  mount,  628. 
Brsesc-LittfVaki,  241 
Buchan,  123. 

Ness,  106. 

Burkeiiurg.  214. 
Buckingham,  96. 
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Buda,  or  Ofen,  196. 
fiudukkhan    (or   Fyxabad), 

405. 
Budweis,  19^.  195. 
Bnen  Ayre.  inland,  570. 
Buenos  Avres,  fiu7. 
BufTalo.  541.  543 
Kugis,  the,  416,  417. 
Builth,  S'S. 
Bukharcst,  258  261. 
Biikhe«t.  mount.  56. 
Bukowine.  the,  185. 
Bulgaria,  25H. 
Rulghnr  Dagh.  .'^34. 
Bnller(or  Kawa-tiri),  river, 

640. 
Bundelrund,  378. 
Bungay,  97. 
Burg,  ^04. 
Hurgos  298,  "^pg. 
Burgundy  (or  Bourgogne), 

J47,  151. 
Burlington    (Iowa,    U.S.), 

542. 
Burlington  (Vermont,  U.S.)) 

.HI. 
Burmah,.'ffi6. 
Burnley.  >>8.  95. 
Burrow  Head,  107. 
Burslem,  101. 
Burton -on -Trent,  96L 
Bury,  88,  95. 
Bnry  St  Edmunds,  97. 
Bush  ire,  336. 
Bnssahir,  380. 
Bute,  coui  ty.  124. 

island,  114. 

kylc«  of.  108. 

Buttennere,  80. 
Button  Ness,  106. 
Buxton,  83. 
Bytown,  513. 
By  tun,  cape,  610. 


C. 

Cabet.  gulfQf,424.  43S. 
Caceres,  £98. 
Carhao,  472. 
Cachar,  389. 
Cadnqueii,  2i>8.  30L 
Carier  Idns,  76. 
Cadis,  298.  »<). 
Caen,  39.  152. 
Cueimarthen,  98. 

Bay.  71. 

Caernarvon.  !17. 
(  se<iHreH,  346. 
Caenarea-Hhtliivpi,  346. 
CaffVaria.  481. 

(British).  479. 

Cafnes,  the,  441,477. 
Cagliari.  282,  283. 
Cahir,  137. 
Cahirciveen.  137. 
Cahore  Point,  127. 
Cahors,  153. 
Caicos,  iiilands,  567. 
Caicus.  river,  3.>5. 
Cairn  Gorm  mountains.  111. 
Cairufcrnoor,  110. 
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Cairo.  451 
Cjilrwan.  44B. 
CaithnM«.  114,  IMu 
CaUbria.  S8<i 
CalaU,  l.'>V. 
Calalayiitl,  ?98. 
Calf'UttM.  3fi7. 
Calder.  river,  117. 
CalinH.n^. 
California.  SU  Ml 
—  iLH«er*.  550. 

.gulf  of.  493. 

CaDao,  ftOi). 
Caliii;ir.  iXi. 
Calmucks  the,  400, 4ia 
CaltanlcettH.  V8& 
Calvados.  15^ 
Camhay.  .379 

.  gulf  nf,  3I& 

CamMa.  .3K7. 

_^,  cape  SI& 

->— ,  mounuiins  of,  319. 

Cainb«»rne,  «7. 

Cambrav,  14M.  lUS. 

Cambritixe.  97,  1()4. 

—  (U.  s.),  .ML-He. 

Cambridge  Gulf,  611. 
CatneruoDi,   peak  of,   4S7. 

44i. 
^—,  riTcr,  4fl9. 
Caminha.  3M. 
'  CamiMffiia  di  Roma,  973L 
Campbeltown     (Scotland). 

m. 

(New    South  Wales), 

623. 
CampeanheTt  550. 
Camfierdown,  171. 
CamiMie  Fells,  IIS. 
Camtooft  River,  439,  476. 
CanaofOalilee,  346. 
Canada.  .^16. 
Canaguan,  islands,  566. 
Caiiaitore,  375. 
Canara,  T6. 
Canar?  Ulands,  90S. 
Candahir,  359 
Candia.  3 '.  S61. 
Candy,  383. 
Canea,  ifVi. 
Canna,  iitland,  115. 
Canosa,  iOM. 
Canne.   88. 
Cauobolas,  peak,  6191' 
Cantabrian   Mouutains,  15. 

57. 
Cantal,  154. 
Canterbury.  97. 

( New  Zt  aland),  615. 

Cantin,  cafie.  494. 
Cantire.  I«<7.  li^S. 

,  Mull  of,  107. 

Canton.  S^. 
Caiivey  Island,  77. 
Capo  Breion  Island,  525. 
Cape  Coaxt  Caitlle,  471. 
Ca|>e  Colony.  475. 
Cape  Haytien.  hfH. 
Cape  Town,  4  8 
Caiw  Verde  Islands,  48S. 
Capernaum,  3-16. 
Capit- 


Capo  d*Tiitria.  198. 
Capua.  S86,  S87.  . 
CaracaK,  59-^. 
CarcasKonne,  153L 
Cardiff.  96.  .03. 
Cardigan,  98.  lUS. 

Hay,  71. 

Cariacan,  island.  565. 
Caribbean  Sea,  4M9L 
Carinihia,  184.  I9S.| 
Carlisle,  9.^.  IVoJi 
Carlow.  137. 
Carlsbad,  1!'5. 
(arlwrona.  2S\  SSI 
Carlsruhe,  23,  Sll 
Carlstadt.  2  3. 
Carlton  House,  532. 
Carroel,  3»5. 

,  promontory  of,  316. 337. 

Carmen,  607. 
Camatic,  the,  374. 
Carniola,  184,  192. 
Camsnre  Point,  127. 
Caiolina,  North  and  South, 

534,  541. 
Caroline  Island*,  659L 
Caroni.  river,  579. 
Carpathian  Hountaint,  IS, 

5n. 
Carpentaria,  gulf  of,  611. 
Carpentraii,  153. 
Carrantuohill.  129. 
Carrara,  ..8.  288,  S89. 
Carrirk  iSrotland),  123. 
Carrick-on-Sbanno:i,     137, 

139. 
Carrick-on-Suir,  137. 139. 
Carrickfergus,  137. 199. 
Carron,  loch,  007. 
CartaKMia,  i96.  501. 

(New  Granada),  596L 

Cartago,  3S5. 

Cartago,  Volcano  de,  515. 
Carthage,  ruins  of,  -MS. 
Casale,  288. 
Cashel,  137. 
Cafchgar,  401. 
Casiquiari,  riTer,  .'>79. 
Caitius,  mount,  3S6. 
Cai>hmere,  S8U. 
Caspian  Mountains,  318. 
Caspian  Sea,  & 
Caxsel,  21& 
Cas'elainare,  S86. 
Ca»tello  de  Vide,  907. 
Ca^t'llon  de  la  Plana,  996. 
Castelnaudary,  153. 
Castel-SarraKin,  153. 
Cas  lie.  New,  898. 

.  Old,  298. 

CaKtilian  Mountains,  16.  57. 
Castle  Connell,  138. 
Cattlebar.  137. 
Castlemaiiie,  625, 636L 
Castletown,  1U5. 
CaNtres,  liV3. 
Castri,  269. 
Castries,  56S. 
Catalonia,  296. 
C'atamarca.  GlCT. 
Catania,  28a  888. 
Catoche,  cape,  49S.  494. 


CatsUn  Mountains,  543. 
Cattaro,  19R.  197. 
('auboo|,359. 
-.^,  river,  3.i8. 
Cauca,  river,  596. 
Caucasian  gates,  18. 
Caucasus,  mount,  17. 
Caucasus,  province  (^,2(4. 
Caukerb,  the,  ^X. 
Cauri,  river,  57a 
Cauvery,  river,  323. 
Cavan,  137. 
Cavite,  4^. 
Cawnpore,  .?69. 
Cawsand  beacon,  75, 
Cayainbe,  mountain,  585. 
Cayenne,  591. 
Cayes,  .'>e2. 
Cayiiter,  river,  385. 
Caymans  (the),  islands,  563. 
Cedron,  brook,  341 
Celebes,  4^0. 
Celle.  or  Zell,  21& 
Celtiberian  mountains,  57. 
Cems,  Mont,  55. 
Cephaloiiia.  Island,  31. 
Cerigo,  inland,  31. 
Cervin,  Mont,  5& 
Cette,  15.S.  I.W 
Cettinie,  or  Zettinie,  S63. 
Ceuta,  ::oa  446. 
-.^,  ca|ie,  424. 
Cevcnites    Mountwns,   14. 

56. 
Cevlon.SSI. 
Chad,  lake,  429.  432. 
Chadda,  river,  432. 
Chagos  Ulandb,  383. 
Chagres.  59^ 

,  river,  500. 596. 

Chaleurs,  bay  ot,  .<iS5. 
Chalons  sur-Marne,  1.^ 
Chalons-vur-Saone,  154. 
Chaml»ery,  282,  281 
Chambiy    (or     Ricbelteu), 

river,  518. 
Chamouni,  valley  of.  283. 
Champagne.  147. 151- 
(Thamplain,  lake  506. 
Chaiiderganore,  3i>7. 
Channel  Ivlands,  89. 105- 
Chan.ti  lion,  387. 
Chapala,  lake,  506, 
Chaixx),  3!^7. 
Ch«rente.  153. 
— -  Ii.ferieure,  153. 
Charleroi,  I  ({2, 163. 
Charles,  cape.  490.  494. 
Charleston,  541.  544. 
Charlestown,  567. 
Charlotte  Town,  5S& 
Cliartres,  151 
Chaieauduii.  V4* 
Chatcaurou,  151 
Chatellerauit,  154. 
Chatham.  97  103. 

(Canada), /ie3. 

Chatham  Ulaiids,646. 
Cbatilluii,  153 
Cbatyr-dagh,  18.  57. 
Chaudlire,  river,  518. 
Chaumontr  149. 153. 
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Chjoz  de  Fonds.    See  La 

Chaux  de  Fond«. 
Cha»e*,  30H.  309. 
Checkwia,  river.  Si. 
Chelmuord,  97. 
Chelsea.  99. 
Chehenhain,  9&  IM. 
Chemniii,  21-^.  215. 
Chenatili,  river,  S2dL 
Chepttow,  96.  lOS. 
Cher,  deitartmeiit,  15i. 
— .  river,  144. 
Chertx.urg.  158.  liSS.  157. 
Cherno-woda,  254. 
Cberweil.  river,  79. 
Chnai«4ke  Bay,  504.  514. 
Cheshire.  76  9o. 
Chenil  B^iik.  71. 
Che«ter.96.  U«. 
Che«teifieki.  96 
Che$terfielil  Inlet,  491. 
Cheviot  Hills,  74w 
Chiampa.  Sn7. 
Chupaj,  549. 
Chicano,  542.  544. 
Chichester.  97. 
Chignccti),  isihmua  of,  491 
Cbihuatiua,  plateau  of,  498. 
--.  State,  649. 
Chili,  H02. 

ChiJlia  Lake,  361. 
~-i  river,  342. 
Cbiiion,  1H(J. 
Chiloe  bland,  f»4. 
Chilton  HilU,  75. 
Chimborasu,  mountain,  576. 
SN5. 

China,  392. 

— ,  plain  of,  dSa 

—  Sea.  314. 

Chinchilla.  298. 

Chinese  Empire,  392. 

Chiimereth,  aea  of,  ^38. 

Chinon,  1.54^ 

Cbin-yaug,    or    Moukden, 

402. 
Chiquimula,     isthmus    of, 

Chittagonir,  367. 
Chocrinti,  2+4. 
Choiteuil  Island,  658. 
CI)oo  kiang.  river,  &&.  393. 
Chorasin,  SV'u 
Chorley,  88.  95. 
Chrittchurch,  6*5. 
Chrittianboric,  471. 
Christiania,  234. 
Christiansatid,  234. 
Christianatatit,  571. 
Christiansuiid,  234,  235. 
Chrudim.  193. 
Chumlml,  river,  323.  369. 
Chuiriulari,  mount,  SSS, 
ChuquisacH,  6U2. 
Chur,  or  Cone,  180. 
Church,  States  of  the,  284. 
Churchill,     Missinippi,    or 

Kiigiish  River,  oOi,  504. 
Ciliao,  mouiitaius  of,  515. 

561. 

CiUltepcti     (or     Orisaba), 
peaior»515. 


Cimone,  Monte,  55. 

Cinaloa.  plain  of,  499. 

Cincinnati,  frf  I.  544. 

Ciutra,  307,  3«8. 

Circars,  the,  374. 

Circassia,  250. 

Cirencester,  96- 

CiudHd  Real,  296,  299. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  (Mexico), 
549. 

(Spain),  296. 300. 

Civil  a  Vecchia,  284, 285. 

(Malta),  291. 

Clackmannan,  124. 

Claln,  river.  156. 

Claraecy,  154. 

Clare,  countv,  137. 

,  Island,  130. 

Clarence,  483. 

Clarence  Peak,  44a  483. 

Clarence,  river,  615. 

Clausthal.  213.  215. 

Clear,  cape,  1^.  ic^O. 

Clee  Hills,  ^5. 

Clent  Hills,  75. 

Clermont-Ferrand,  154. 

Cleveland  ( Knglant).  87. 94. 

( United  States),  541. 

Cleves,  2ii3.  20& 

Clew  Bay,  127. 129. 

Clifton,  1()4. 

Clones,  137. 

Clonmel,  137.  139. 

Cloudy  Bay,  640. 

Clyde,  firth  of,  107. 

,  nver,  114.  117. 

Clydesdale,  110.  123. 

Coalbrook  Dale,  101. 

Coania,  river,  4i31. 

Cobbe,  466. 

Cubija,  602. 

Coblenta,  203. 

Coburg  (Canada).  523. 

(Germany),  214. 

Coburg  Pcnin>ula,  611,  612. 

Cochabamba,  602. 

Cochin,  .•)77. 

Co(hin*China,  38a 

Cock  burn  Uland,  507. 

Cocos  Islandii,  42i. 

Cod,  cape,  494 

Ccele- .Syria,  336. 

Coepang,  419. 

Cognac,  147.  153. 

CoKolato,  282. 

Colmbatore,  375. 

Cuimbra,  307.  309. 

Colair  Lake,  361. 

Colchester,  97. 102. 

Coleraine,  137.  139. 

Colima,  |ieak  of,  499.  515. 

Coll.  Island,  115. 

Colmar,  153. 

Colne,  93. 

— ,  river,  78. 

Cologne,  202.  203.  205. 

Coltnnbo,  383. 

Cnlonna,  cape,  269. 

Colonsay,  island,  115. 

Colorado,  river  (N.  Ame- 
rica), 505. 

(S.  America),  581. 
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Colorado  river  (Texas),  544. 
Colnmbia  (South  America), 

593. 

(United  States),  541. 

I..— ,  district  of.  5.'3l>.  ^41. 
— ,  or  OreKon,  river,  505, 
Columbus.  541. 
Colvilie,  river,  534. 
Como,  280,  2hl. 
— .,  lake  of,  26. 
Coinorin,  cat)e,  S15L 
Comoro  Island.*,  488. 
Compasjt-berg,  427.  443. 
Compeigne,  15^ 
Concan,  the,  372. 
Concet>tion,  604. 
Conception  Bay,  528.1530. 
Concord,  541. 
( ondoni,  1^3. 
Conxleton,  96. 
Congo,  472. 

^or  Zaire),  river,  431 

Cnni,  282. 
Conlstnn,  83. 

lake,  80. 

Connaught,  137. 
Connecticut.  534. 541. 

,  river,  504 

Connemara,  mountains  of, 

129. 
Constance,  213. 

.  lake  of,  26. 

Constantia,  477. 
Consiantine,  447. 
Constantinople,  258,  259. 
— — ,  channel  of,  7. 
Conway,  97. 

Llyn,  81. 

,  river,  78. 

Cook's  Inlet,  49f}. 

(or   Hervey)   Iblands, 

655. 

Strait,  638.644.,. 

Coomassie,  469. 
Coorg,  373. 
Coorong,  lake,  615. 
Coosy,  river.  323. 
Cootehill,  137. 
Copenhagen,  223. 
Coppermine  river,  503. 
Copis,  the,  441. 
Coquet  Island,  77. 
Coqulmbo  (or  La  Serena), 

604. 
Coral  Sea,  611. 
Corl>ach,214. 
Corbeil,  153. 
CordoTa,  298. 

(S.  America),  607. 

Corea,  402. 

,  sir<.it  of,  314. 

Corentvn,  river,  580.  598. 
Corfu,  31.  271. 
Curinga,  374. 
Coriutn,  269.  270. 

,  isthmus  of,  9. 

— ,  or  JLepanto,   gtilf  of, 

264. 
Cork,*  137.  139. 
Corner  Inlet.  625. 
Corno,  mount,  13. 55. 
Cornwall,  97. 
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Cornwall  (Canada),  5S3. 
Coromandel  Coast,  561. 
Corrtie,  151. 
Corriti,  lough,  131. 
CorrienteM.  «)7. 
Conica.  SO.  i:H.  157. 
Conill  Point.  107. 
Coruiina,  %iS8.  Siii*. 
Corfo,  iiUiK'..  309. 
Coa,  ialaiiti,  348. 
Cosensa.  'and, 
Cocne.  154. 
Coatetr,  45^. 
Coaaipore.  389. 
CoaU  R>ca,  563.  555. 
Cdted*Or,  15  >. 
C6iea  du  Nunl,  152. 
Coteau  d«  PrairiM,  500. 
Coteau  du  Lac,  rai. 
Cotofiaxi,    mouiitaio,    575. 

585 
Cm* wold  Hilla.  75. 
Courtraf,  l««,  163. 
CoutancfS,  15V. 
Cove  of  Cork.    See  Queeni- 

town. 
Coventry,  96. 101. 
Covington,  541. 
C'lwal,  1^. 
Cowca,  {^7.  103. 
Cracow,  lii5. 
Craiigani>r«,  376. 
Cree,  river,  117. 
Creield,  2i/3.  2)6. 
Cremona,  V80,  S81. 
Creasy  (or  Crecv),  138. 155. 
Creuse,  caiie,  la. 
— — ,  defmrtuieut,  15i. 
Crieff,  124. 
Criflbll,  110. 
Crimea,  the,  247. 
Croatia  (Austrian),  184. 196. 

(Turkish),  iiSi.  258. 

Cromarty,  114.  ISi. 

,  flrth,  107. 

CrotistJtdt.  244. 

Cross  Fell.  74. 

Croydon,  ifj. 

Crosetand  Marlon  Islands, 

661. 
Crummock  Lake,  80. 
Ctesipho-i,  34S. 
Cuba,  ikiand,  559. 
Cuenf  a,  298. 

— ^  (South  America),  596 
Cul^ra,  or  Passage  Island, 

591. 
CuUacan.  fii9. 
Culloden  Moor,  125. 
Cumana,  595 
Cumberland,  95. 

Hou»e,  533. 

^—1  island.  507. 
— — ,  rivi  r,  .502. 
Cumbray,  island*,  I14l 
Cumbrian  Mtiuntains,  74. 

,  plain,  76. 

Cumino,  inland,  31.  270. 
Cunningham,  ItfS. 
Cupar,  1^4. 
Cupar-Angui.  194. 
Curasao,  f 


Curische  Haff,  199. 
Curs(»la.  197. 
Cutch,  .•J79. 

,  gulf  of,  315. 

— — ,  runn  ot\  3Hl. 
Cutch- Uundava,  359. 
CutUck,  3ii8. 
Cuxhaveii,  216. 
Cuzcu,  6ij0. 
I  yprus,  348. 
Cyrene,  ruins  of,  448. 
Ciarskoe-seln,  24^1, 245. 
Ciemowicz,  195. 


D. 

Dacea,367. 
D.ighestan,  250. 
D«go,  island,  30. 
Oanoroey,  4ti9. 
Dal,  river,  2 J. 
Dallceith,  123. 
Dalkey  island,  131. 
D  .Imatia,  184, 185.  196. 
Dalrodtian  Arch  |>flago,  31. 
i>ainaras,  the.  442.  482. 
Ddiuascus,  344. 
Damaun,  37& 
Djmaun,  or  Derajat,  357. 
Dnmietta,  454. 
Dampier  Strait,  657. 
Uaiieniura,  233. 
Ddnikh  Archipelago,  29. 
Dantxic,  So4, 20  /. 
Danube,  river,  23.  2.53. 
Daouna,  409. 
Dar  Saley,  or  Waday,  465. 
Dardanelles,  the,  7. 
Darent,  river,  79. 
Ddiiel,  paM  or,  18.  57. 
Darie  ,  guirof,4'i3. 
Darling  Kange,  613. 
-^,  river,  614. 
Darlington,  95. 
Darmstadt,  213. 
Darro,  river,  301. 
Dart,  river,  78. 
Dartfoid,  97. 
Dartmoor,  75. 
Dartmouth,  97.  103. 
Dauphine,  151. 
Daventry,  96. 
Davis's  Strait,  491. 
Dax,  153. 
Dead  Sea,  338. 
Deal,  (,7.  lUS. 
Dea.i  Forest,  84 
Debrecxin,  196. 
Deccan,  the,  317. 
Dee,  river  (Aberdeen),  116, 
117. 

(Chester),  78. 

(Kirkcuubright),  116. 

Deer  Lake,  5(H.  606. 
Delagoa  Ba^,  424. 
Delamere  l-urest,  84. 
Delaware  River,  504. 

State,  534.  5hL 

DeltU  171. 
Delfiyl,  171. 

Delgadq,  cape,  425.    . 


Delhi,  369. 
Deliy.  419. 
Delmcnhorst,  213. 
DeiU,  the,  449. 
Demavend,   mount,   SIS. 

334. 
Dembea,  or  Txana,  lake, 

4i0.  432. 
Demerara,  river,  580.  £92. 
Demotika,  258.  £60. 
Denbigh,  97. 
Dendera,  455. 
Denderrooud.      See    Ter. 

monde. 
Denmark,  219. 
D'Entrecasteaux  Channel, 

632. 
Deptford,  98. 
Derajat,  or  Damaun,  357. 
Dera}eh,  352. 
Derby,  96.  101. 
Derg,  lough,  131. 
Derwent,   river  (Cumber- 

Und).  78 

(Derby),  79.  lOL 

(Yorkshire),  79. 

( Tasmania),  633. 635: 

Derwent  Water,  80. 
Des  Moines  River,  502. 
Desagiiadero         (Bolivia), 

river,  581. 

( La  Plata),  river,  eO& 

Desiradc,  island.  iSi), 
Desolation,    island    of  (or 

Kergueleirs  Land),  661. 
Despnto-dagh,  11. 
Dessau,  214. 
Detmolii,  214. 
Detroit,  542. 
Detroit,  river.  506. 
Dettingen,  213. 
Deux.ponts.       See   Zwei- 

bruckeii. 
Deux  .Sevres,  154 
Deventer,  17L 
Deviates,  97. 
Devoniiort,  97. 
Devonshire,  97. 
Dewkbury,  f'5. 
Dexertas.  the,  483. 
Dhawalagiri,  mountain,  317. 

333. 
Di  Leuca,  ca|te,  8.  271. 
Diamante,  nver,  6l6. 
Diana  Peak,  484 
Diarhekir,  3*7. 
Dibbie,  lake,  433. 
Diego  Garcia.  383. 
Diego     Ramirei     Islands, 

.575. 
Diei>pe,  15S.  157. 
Diei^t,  163. 
Digne,  153. 
Dijon,  153. 157. 
Dinan,  152. 
Diiiant,  164. 
Dinara,  mount.  55. 
Dinaric  Al{>8,  11.  5& 
Dingle,  137. 
Ding'e  Bay,  127. 
Dingwall,  119.  124 
Dirk  Hart4^  bland,  611. 


Ditentis,  IMC 

Diu,  S76i  S7a 

DiTU,  mount,  1£8L 
'       Dixoove,  471. 

Diyadin,  Ml. 

Dizfool,  ;i56L 

Dnieper,  river,  23. 

Dniester,  river,  23. 

Doab,  the.  369. 

Dogger  Bank,  72. 

D6ie,  1.73 

Dolgelly.  97. 

Dollar.  119. 

DdUrt,  the,  166. 

Dominica,  Ulaml,  SfiS. 

Doo,  river  (England).  79. 

(Russia).  23. 

(ScotUnd),  llfi,  117. 

Don  CoKsaclu,    country  of 
the,  244. 

Donhadee,  137. 

Doncaster,  95. 

Donegal,  147. 

Bay,  127. 

,  mountains  of,  129. 

Donets,  river,  41. 

Dongoia,  New,  458. 

,  Old,  468. 

Donkiab-lab,       mountain, 
333. 

Donnenberg,  56. 
Doon,  river,  116. 
Doonaa,  rapids  of,  130. 
Dooraunees,  the,  358. 
Dorchester,  97. 
Dordogne,  154. 

,  river,  144. 

Dor§,  Mont,  14. 
Dornoch,  124. 
Dornoch  Firth.  107. 
Dorpat,  244^  245. 

Dorsetshire.  97. 

Dort,  or  Dortrecht,  171. 

Dortmund,  'iXtS, 

Douay,  152. 

Doutis,I53. 

—~,  river,  14& 

Douglas,  105. 

— ^,  river,  117. 

Douro,  river.  25.  292.  306. 

Dove,  ri\  er,  79. 

Dover,  97.  103. 

( United  States),  541. 

Doveran,  river,  1 16. 
Dovre.aeld,  16.  57. 
Down,  137. 
Downpatrick,  137. 139. 
Downs,  the,  72. 
Draguinan,  15  j. 
Drakenberg,  or  Kathlamba 

mounUinH,  443  480. 
Drammen,  234, 235. 
Drave,  river,  v3. 
I>rel-berrn  Spitx,  55. 
Drenthe.  171. 
Dresden,  213.  215. 
Dreux,  154. 
Drin,  river,  95i. 
Drochobics,  193. 
I>rogheda,  137, 138. 
Droitwich.  Mi 
Droaie,  153L 
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Drome,  river,  145* 

Drontheim,  2'i5. 

Dublin,  137   138. 

—  Bay.  127. 

Dtibno.  244. 

Dubuque,  542. 

Ducken field.  8& 

Dudley,  .16.  101. 

Duida,  or   La   Esmeralda, 

586. 
Duisburg,  203.  206. 
Dumliarton,  124. 
Diimblane,  124. 
Dumfiries,  123.  125. 
Dunbar,  123. 
Duncansby  Head,  106. 
Dundalk.  137,  1J8. 

Bay,  127. 

Dundee,  12. 125. 
Dundrum  Bay,  127. 
Dunedin,  645. 
Dunt'ermline,  121. 
Dunganuon,  137. 
Dungarvan,  137. 
Duiiee  Ness,  70. 
Dunkeld,  1V4. 
Dunkirk,  1.52. 
Dunmore  Head,  126L 
Dunnet  Head,  4.  106. 

Bay,  107. 

Dunse,  123. 
D>  mutable,  96. 
Dunvogau,  .532. 
Durance,  river,  145, 
Duraugo,  549. 
D'Urbaii,  481. 
Durham,  95. 
Durren,  20d 
Durrenstein,  194. 
Duswidorr,  203.  206. 
Dutch  Archi|telMgo,  29. 
Dvina,  river  ( Baltic),  22. 

(White  Sea),  22. 

D}aks,  the,4I6,417. 


£. 

Eagle  Island,  ISO. 
Earn,  loch,  118. 

,  river,  116. 

East  Anglian  Hills,  75. 

Cape  (lif  A»ia),  313. 

Dereham,  97 

— —  Indian  Archipelago, 
325.  415. 

Rettord,  96. 

Sea,  .il4. 

Eastbourne,  97. 
En^ter  Inland,  656. 
Eoal,  mount,  j^. 
Eboe,  469. 
Ebrn,  river,  22. 
Ebsambool,  458. 
EciJM,  298. 
Ecuador,  594. 
Eden,  river  (England),  78. 

(Scotland),  116. 

Edes«a,  347. 
Edfou,  45& 
Edge  wort  hstown,  137. 
Ediuburgh,  123, 124 

A  A  4 
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Eec]oo,16S. 
Ejser,  193. 

,  river,  195. 

EKga,  465. 
Egina,  island,  265. 

,  gulf  of.  264. 

Egmont,  mount,  639. 
Egripo,  or  Negropont,  269^ 

270 
Egypt,  449. 
Eg\piian  Desert,  429. 
Ehrenbreitstein,  206. 
Eig,  island.  115. 
Eil.  loch,  1 13. 
Eileiiburg,  204. 
Eimeo,  island,  655. 
Eisack,  river,  195. 
Eisenach.  213. 
Elseners,  192. 
Eisleben,  204.  205. 
Ekhmim,  455. 
Ekron,  345. 
El-Kellal,  459. 
El-Despoblado,  plateau  of, 

57ft 
EUtlassa,  351. 
EIHejax.  352. 
EUKhulil,  345. 
El-Mina.472. 
EI.Obeid.459. 
El-Hortillo,  pass  of,  586. 
Elba,  island,  30. 
Elbe,  river,  24. 
Ell)erfeld,  202.  208.  2C& 
Elbeuf,  I4H.  152. 
Elbing.  204,  205. 
EUbuii.  peak  of,  18.  57. 
Elche,  298. 
Kle,or(loulja,  400. 
Elephanta,  island,  373. 
Elephantine,  island,  456. 
Elephant's    (or  Oliphant's) 

river,  476. 
Eleti,  244. 

Eleuthera,  island,  567. 
Elgin,  124 
Eliiavetgrad,  244. 
Ellen,  river,  103. 
Elphin,  137. 
Eisinore,  223. 
Elvai«,  307.  309. 
Elwund,  mountaini  of,  S56;. 
Ely,  97.  104. 

,  Isle  of,  94. 

EmlMlen,  SIS. 
Emineb,  cape,  10. 
Emmerich,  203.  206. 
Ems,  213. 

,  river,  215. 

Enara,  lake,  26. 
Enarea,  461. 
Encounter  Bay,  611. 
Enderby's  l^and,  661. 
Endor,  346. 
Engedi,  345. 
Enghadine,  175. 
England.  69. 
English  Channel,  6. 

harbour,  566. 

—  river    (or  Missinippi), 

503. 
Enkhuixen,  17L 
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Enoerdale.  lake,  80. 

Eniijs,  137. 

EnniK*orthy,  137. 

Kiiniikillen,  157.  1S9. 

l^int,  river,  18i. 

Knot,  058.  «fiO. 

Etitre  Douroue-Blinbo^  907, 

Entre  Rinc.  GU7. 

EfHTiCS,  19fi. 

Ephesiit,  S43. 

Epinal,  153. 

Epirus,  i33. 

£|wom,  Hi.  97. 

Erebus,  numnt,  661. 

Erikh,  342. 

Erfurt,  Sl>4. 

ErKheii  (or  Tarim),  liver, 

a:4.  400. 
Enbol,  loch,  107. 
Erich,  ttrath,  US. 
Ericht,  liK-h.  118. 
Erie,  lake,  .503. 
Erivaii,  4<j7- 
Eriaiigen,  213. 
Erne,  lough  and  riTcr.  131. 
Err i gal,  mountain,  VJ9., 
Erroinangn,  island.  638. 
Eri-gebirge,  14.  56. 
Erxeroom.  347. 
Evioud.  ■lia. 
Esiiraelon,  plain  of,  338. 
I-Isgueva.  river.  yy9 
E»k.  river  (England),  102. 

(Scotland),  116,117. 

E«k<iale,  I  i  1.  ISJ. 
E»ki-hiasar,  3U2. 
Eoki-^'agrH,  StS. 
£»ki-Staniboul.  342. 
Ekiieh,  45(1 

Espiritu  S«nto.  Island,  658. 
£«quiRiaiiX.  the,  5t3. 
E<4equibo,  river,  dsa  59S. 
E«ex,  97. 
K»»\u\gi,  193. 
E'^slinxen,  'i\5. 
E«tlionia,  i44. 
Eithwaite  Water,  80. 
Estremadura  (Portiigal},907. 

iSpain),  i93.  298. 

EstreniM,  SU7. 
Estek,  lad,  197. 
Etam])es,  153. 
Etive,  loch,  107. 118. 
Etna,  mount,  31.  £88. 
Eton,  96. 
Ettrick  Forest,  1£S. 

Pen,  110 

,  river,  116. 

Eubeea     (or     Negropont). 

IsUnd,  Si.  885. 
Eupatoria  (or  Koilov),  S44 

848. 
Eu|ien.  806. 
Euphratea,  river,  323. 
Eure,  152. 
Ell  re  et  Loire,  154. 
Euripus,  32. 
Europa  Point,  304. 
Europe,  4. 
Eve»ham,  96. 
£vora,  307. 2' 


Evreux,  158. 

Ewe.  loch  and  river,  107. 

118. 
Exe,  river,  79. 
Exeter,  97. 
Ex  moor,  7.5. 

Exuma  (Great),  island,  567. 
Eyder,  river,  2'iO. 
Eyemouth,  193. 
Eyre  Land,  628. 


F. 

Fadlevsk,  inland,  S2i. 
Fahiun,  229  2?3. 
Kaioum,  valley,  449. 
Fair  Head,  127,  128. 

IsUnd,  115. 

Fair  weather,   mount,    497> 

514. 
Falaiae,  159. 
Fatkirk,  124. 
Falkland,  124. 
Falkland  InUndf,  609. 
Falmouth,  97. 

(Jamaica^  563. 

False  Bay.  424.  47& 

Falster,  island,  29. 

Famagousta.  3^. 

Farewell,  cape,  494. 

Karo,  308. 

Faroe  Islands,  28.  8S4. 

Fars,  855. 

Fdtsisio,  island,  41/!. 

Faversham,  H7.  102. 

Fayal,  island,  309. 

Fecamp.  152. 

Feejee  Islan.is,  658. 

Feldberg,  mountain,  S6L 

Feldkirch,  192. 

FellaUhs,  the,  441.  463. 

Femern,  island,  29. 

Fen  District  (of  England), 

7a  81. 
Ferghanah    (or    Kokaun) 

405. 
Fermanagh,  137. 
Fern  Islands,  77. 
Fernando  Po,  483. 
Feroosepore,  371. 
Ferrara,  284.  i;86. 
Ferro.  island,  302. 
Ferrol,  29.5.  298.  302. 
Fetlar.  island,  115. 
Fei,  446. 
Fessan,428.  4S8L 
Rchtel  Oebirge,  56. 
Fife,  124l 

Ness,  106. 

Figeac.  153. 
Fllev  Point,  102. 
Fille.fieid,  passor.57. 
Fiiidhorn,  river,  116. 
Finisterre,  15S. 
—',  ca|ie,  8.  15. 
FinUnd.  2.37.  843,  844w 

,  Rtilfof.Su22. 

Fin  mark,  234. 
Finnan,  124. 
Finster-aar-bom,  55. 
"itaioy,  river,  615. 


Fiume,  196, 197. 

,  or  Quarnero,  gulf  of 

184. 197. 
Fiumicinn,  285. 
Flamboroiigh  Head,  70l 
Flanders  (Belgium),  lO. 

(French),  151. 

Fleetwood,  95.  H)3. 
Flensborg,  223,  2^4. 
Flinders  Istarnt,  632. 
Flinders  Range,  61S. 
Flint,  H7. 
Florence,  283. 

Flores,  island  ( Asoree),  309. 
Florida,  494.  .^1. 

,  strait  of,  4S2. 

Flushing,  170, 171. 
Foggia,  2861 
Fngo,  island,  483. 
Foix,  153. 

.  Comt6  de,  151. 

Fnkien,  3»a 
Folkestone,  97. 103. 
Fontainebleau,  153. 
Fontenay,  153. 
Fontenov,  IhS. 
Foreland,  North  and  Souths 

70. 
Forestier's  Peninsula,  638. 
Fores,  mountains  of,  14.  56. 
Forfar,  124. 
Formby  Point.  70. 
Formentera,  island,  dOL 
Formosa,  325  398.  j 

,  cape,  424. 

Channel,  314. 

Forrss,  124. 

Fort  au  Lianl,  539. 

«—  Dauphin.  486. 

Good  Hope,  539. 

James,  470. 

Macphcrson,  532. 

Norman.  ftSi. 

Royal,  569. 

St.  L«rtiis.  47L 

Simpson,  532. 

Victoria,  &i3. 

Fortiventura,  island,  509. 
Forth,  Firth   of,   107.  116. 

121. 

,  river,  117. 

Fortune  B^y,  588. 
FiHigdres,  I82L 
Foul  a,  island,  115. 
Foulahs,  the.  468. 
Foule  Point,  486. 
Fnreauz  Strait,  638L 
Fowey.  103. 
Fox  (Jhannel,  491. 
Foyie,  lough,  187. 

,  river,  ISL 

France,  14a 
Frariche  Comt6, 151. 
Frankfort   on   the    Mayn, 

216. 

Oder,  904. 

( United  States),  541. 

Fraser,  river,  SOS. 
Fra«erburgb.  124. 
Frauenfeld.  180. 
Fretierichstal,  660. 
.  Fredeiicksborg,  SSS. 
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Frederickstadt,  571/ 

Fredericktnwn,  541. 

Frederic' on,  525. 

Frei)erik>hald.  S-14.  '*S5. 

Frederikstad.  S.S4,  2S5. 

Fretlerik-'vorn.  9Sh, 

Freemantle,  631. 

Freeroont's  Peak,  495.  514. 

Freetown.  470. 

Freiberg  (Saxony),  813.  215. 

Freyhurg(Kadeii),  ^13. 

Friboiirg,  180.  1«1. 

Friendly  Islands,  634. 

Friesland,  171. 

Frio,  cape,  424. 

Frische  Half,  1P9. 

Frobither's  Strait,  491. 

Frome.  96^ 

— ,  river,  78. 

Froward,  raj*,  487.  67flL 

Fuciiio,  lake,  274 

Fuego,  Volcnno  de,  515. 554. 

Fuhchow,  397. 

Fulda,  213. 

— .,  river,  24. 

Funchal,  48.3. 

Fundy,  bay  of,  492. 

Funen,  island,  2M.  S93L 

Funfkirrhen,  ]><ft. 

Furka,  mount.  55. 

Furiieaux  Ulands,  612. 632. 

Furneiw,  95. 

Furth,2l3. 

Fiui,  mount,  334. 

Futtehpore,  3Ha 

Fyers,  Falin  f>M  18. 

Fyne,  Itch,  107. 

Fyzab»d  Judia),  371. 

—  (TurkekUn),  4U5. 


6. 

Gaboon  River,  46BL 
Gaeta.  286,  287. 
Gaiilac,  InS, 
Gainsltoruujih,  97. 
Gala,  rive-r.  117. 
Galapaitoa  Inlands,  581. 
GaUsbiels,  1^ 
Galata,  259. 
Galats,  258.  261. 
Galicia(  Austrian),  184, 1&5. 
195. 

(Spanish).  293.  298. 

Galilee,  346. 

,  Sea  of,  324. 336. 

Galla,  the,  461. 
Galle,  383. 
Gallinas,  cape,  57a 
Gallipoli.  258.  ^60. 
Galloway.  123. 

.Mult  or,  107. 

Galty  Mountains,  129. 
Galveston  542.544. 
Galway,  137.  139. 
^-^^—  Bav   lS7 
Gambia;  river,  470. 471. 
Gambler  lidands,  655. 
•^— ,  mount,  630, 
Ganges,  river,  323. 
Gangoutri,  333. 


Gap,  153. 
Gsrd,  153. 
Garda,  lake,  26. 
Gardokh,  or  Gartope,  400. 
Gsriepe,  or  Orange,  river, 

412.  475. 
Garonne,  river.  25.  144. 
Garry,  river,  116. 
Gascony  (or  Gascogne),  151. 
Gasp^,  cape,  517. 
Gateshead,  95. 
Gath,  345. 

Gaunt  I,  river,  432. 476. 
Gavarnie,  pass  of,  57. 
C*  iwler,  630. 
Gava,  367. 
Gaza,  345. 
Geel,  Ifa 
Geeloiig,  626. 
Gef*.«b,  mount,  442. 
Gefle,  2i3,  234. 
Gellivara,  mountain,  228. 
Genap|)e,  163. 
Geneva,  18(J,  181. 

,  lake  of,  2i>. 

Genevre,  Mont,  55. 
Gennesareth,  lake  of,  338. 
Genou,  282. 

,  KUlfof,  7. 

Gentilly,  153. 
Geu).'raphe  Bay,  630. 
Geographe  Channel,  611. 
George  Town  (Akcension), 

484. 

(Guiana),  593. 

(I*enang),391. 

(Prince  likl ward  Island), 

528. 

(Tasmania),  6SS. 

(United   States),    541, 

542. 
Geor|ria(A8ia),  40& 

(United  State*;,  5.S4. 541. 

Georgia,  island  ( Polynesia), 

6!>8. 

(S.  America),  581. 

Gera,  214. 

Gerizim,  mount,  537. 

German  Ocean,  6.  71. 

Geimaiiy,  18?.  'On. 

,  mountainitof  (or  Her- 

cynian  System),  10. 13. 56. 
Gerona,  298. 
Gers.  153. 
— ,  river,  144. 
Geysers,  the,  28. 
Ghadamis,  ^2. 
Ghat,  462. 

(fhautM,  the,  319.  334. 
Ghent,  163,  164. 
Ghiljees,  the,  358. 
(ihizeh,  455. 
Ghiznee,  359. 
Ghoorka,  381. 
Giant's  Causeway,  127. 
Gibeah,  345. 
Gibeon,  345. 
Gibraltar.  303. 
— ^,  rtrait  of.  6. 
Gies^en,  2l3.  218. 
Gijon,  29S.  302. 
Gilan,  355. 


Gilbert  Islands,  65a 
Gilboa,  mountains  of,  337. 
Gileud,  mountains  of,  337. 
Gilolo,  42U. 
GippK*9  Land,  624. 
Girgeh,  455. 
Girgenti.  286. 
Gironde,  15.i. 

,  river,  25. 144. 

Girvan,  124. 
Gladova,  2a 
Glamorgan,  98. 
Glaruii,  IbO. 
Glasgow,  124,  125. 
Glastonbury,  96. 
Gluti.  204. 
GlenelK,  629. 

,  river,  614.  624. 

Glenluce  Bay,  107. 

Glenmure,  10m.  |  ia 

G iogau .    See  Gi  oss- Glogau. 

Gl(»roinen,  river,  24.  228. 

Glossop,  88. 

Gloucester,  96. 

Gluckstadt.  223, 224. 

Glukhov,  2+4. 

Gmuiiden,  192. 

Gneoen,  '.04. 

Goa,  376. 

GoHlpara,  389. 

Goat  Fell,  1J+. 

Gobi,  the,  31S.  320. 

Gcxlavery,  river,  32a 

Godhaab,  660. 

Goeree,  i»Und,  167. 

Gugra,  river,  323. 

Go  conda,  3^i2. 

Go  d  Coa»t.  469.  471. 

Go  dberg,  2(i4. 

Goiek  Koghaz.  334. 

Gombroon.  356. 

Gomera,  i^lalld  302. 

(ionaives,  561,  562. 

Gondar,  461. 

Good  Hope,  ca|)e  of,  425. 

Goodwin  Sands,  72. 

G<K)le,  95  102. 

Goomtee,  river,  SSa 

Goree,  471. 

Goritz,  192. 

Gorkum,  171. 

Gorhtz.  i>04. 

Gorto(>e,  or  Gardokh,  400. 

(Tos^iort,  97. 

Gota,  river,  24. 228. 

Goiha,2l4.  %I6. 

Gothland,  233. 

,  iKland,  29  228. 

Guttenburg,  233, 234. 
Gottingen.  213.  218. 
Gouda,  171. 
Goukcha  (or  Sevan),  lake, 

34.  406. 
Goulburn.  624. 
Gouldja.  or  £ie.  400. 
Gowliatii,  389. 
Oowrie.  123. 
Goxo,  island,  31.  2<K). 
Grac'iA8-&.Dioii,  cape,  494. 
GradiM-a,  192 
Graham  Land,  660. 
Graham's  Town,  479. 
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Gnin  Cmgt,  469. 

111. 
Gnmpians      (Australian), 

Granada  (Central  America), 
£54. 

(Spain).  S96L  301. 

Granada,  Ne^.  oOS, 
Grand  BaMam,  4<ill. 
Grand  Canary,  uland,  902. 

—  Chaco,  5i8. 
L«hou,4a9. 

—  Port  lor  Mabcboiuig), 
487. 

Grand.terre  (<}uadaloupe), 

569. 
Grande  do  Beimonte,  river, 

£80. 
Grangemonth,  122. 124. 
Orantoo,  12di. 
GraMe,  153. 
GraMuere,  80. 
Gratz.  lifi.  liM.  21& 
Gravewnd,  97. 
Gray,  153. 
GreatUaun  (ofN.  America), 

Bev  Lake,  500. 

— —  Belt,  5. 

Britain,  69. 

De>«rt,  4«. 

Fi«h  River.  492.  476. 

Karroo,  427.  476. 

Ke»  Uiver.  4/9. 

— —  Malvern,  83. 
— —  Bfarlow,  iS, 
Novgorod,  S46. 

—  Oa»u,  42S. 

— -  Orme  s  Head,  70. 

Pitou,  515. 

RuMia.  243. 

8t.  Beriurd,  55. 

Salt  Lake.  5atx 

Slave  Lake,  JU6L 

Grecian  Arcbipe.agu,  31. 
Greece.  V64. 
Green  River,  502. 
Greenland,  au7.  66a 
Greenlaw,  I2J. 
Greenock,  124.  125. 
Greenwich,  96. 
OreiUwrfhi,  2U4.  218. 
Greits,  214. 
OrenMda,  wland,  565. 
Grenoble,  15J. 
Grey   (or  Mawera),   river, 

Grey  Town,  555. 
Orinuby,  97.  102. 
Grimjel  Paw,  55i 
Grtquas,  the,  448. 
Gri»ont,  18U. 
Grodno,  244. 
Oronlngen,  171,  172. 
Groote  Kylamit.eil. 
Grou  Gluckner,  55. 

Glog.u,  2U4. 

— —  Wardein.  i96L 
Grunberg,  2U4. 
GuabMnav«Ni,  560. 
GuaUalaxara  (Mexico).  54d. 


(}aadalazaim  (Spain),  298, 

2i9. 
Gnadalcaiial,  296. 
GuadaiLanar,  Inland,  658. 
Guaiiaiete,  river,  5U0L 
Guadaloupe,  iUand.  £69. 
Guadalquivir.  nvei,2». 292. 
Guadiaua,  river,  23. 292. 
Guahan,  iciaiid,  653, 
Guabtta,  462. 
Guamaiiga,  t40L 
Guanahani,  or  St  Salvador, 

itbind.  568. 
Guaiiaxuato,  549. 
Uuapore,  rirer,  580. 590L 
Guardaf  ui,  cap^  idH. 
GuastalU,  28tL 
Guatemala,  New,  £54. 

,  Old,  554. 

SUte,531.544. 

Guayaquil,  596. 

,  Kulf  of,  379. 596. 

Guatiari,  river,  579. 
Guaymas.  519. 
Guben,  204. 
Gueldcrlaiid,  171. 
Gueret,  154. 

Guernsey,  inland,  29. 106. 
Guerreru,  549. 
Guiana.  59U. 

,  Brittob.  592. 

— ,  Dutch,  591. 

,  French,  591. 

Guiana,  mouutaioa  of,  576. 

5b6L 
Guildford  ( Austraiu),  631 . 

(England),  97. 

Guiinaraeiia.  ^iUB. 
Guinea.  4n8. 
—,  gulf  of.  424. 
Giiiugainp,  149.  152. 
Guiona,  iiiouut,  IL  55. 
GuipiiKoa,  5U1. 
Gujerat,  ^71. 
(juir  btream,  the,  492. 
Gumbinnen,  2U4. 
Gunduck,  river,  323. 
Gundwana,  372L 
Gurhwal,  SfUD. 
Guktavia,  571. 
Gut  of  Caiitu,  5S5. 
Guyenne,  131. 
Uucerat,  578. 
GwaUor,378. 


H- 

Haarlem,  171. 

Meer,  167. 

Haddington,  12& 
Hadramaut,  .'i5i. 
Hague,  ihe,  171, 172. 
Hainan,  island,  325.  398. 
Hainault.  16:Jw 

Forest.  84. 

Hakodadi.  415. 
Ha  berstaiit,  204. 
Halifax,  95. 

(Nova  Scotia),  526. 

Hall  ( ryrol).  19^. 

-~-  (Wurteinburs),  213. 


HaOefBclghnXlfiS.  ' 

(ProMia^  9M. 

Hamadan.  Safi. 

Hamah,  MS. 

Hambatx,  216. 

Haini,  401. 

Hamilton  (Bennii'iaa),  535. 

(Canad*),  Si& 

(^ioaClaDd).  19k. 

Hamme,  164. 
Hammerfest,  234^  23Si 
Hampshire,  97. 
Hanan,  ilS. 
Hang-chow,  397.  ' 
Hankry,  101. 
Hanover,  2Q9. 213.  215. 
Hapai,  Uiand,  €5L 
Hapsal,  244. 
Haran,  348. 

Hardaiifter.6e1d,  17. 57. 
Hare  Bay,  .'iSS. 
Hariingen,  171. 
Harrar  (or  Humir),  473. 
Harris  isbuitt,  1 15. 
Harrisbarg.541. 
Harrow,  96. 
Harrowgate.  RS.  9fiL 
Hart  Fell,  110.  119. 
Hartford,  541    543. 
Hart  and  loin*,  70. 
Hartlepool,  &5. 
Harwich,  97.  iU2. 
Harx  Mountaina,  14.  S8. 56. 

2U9. 
Haasan.dagb.  334. 
H4>«>lt,  IfO. 
Hasting*.  97.  103^  104. 

,  river,  61.5. 

Haiteras,  cape,  491l 
Hauraki,  gulf  of,  639. 
Haurari,  plain  of,  316. 
Uaut  Rhin,  i5I. 

Sadne,  153. 

Haute  Garonne,  15S. 

Loire.  154. 

—  Mame,  153. 

Vieuiie.  154. 

Hautes  Alpec,  153. 

Pyr«n£e«.  ISS. 

Havaiina,  56C. 
Havel,  liver,  204. 
Haverlord  West,  98. 
Havre,  152. 155. 
Hawaii  (or  Owbybee)  b- 

bind,  6i7.  652. 
Ha  wash,  rivvr,  459. 
Hawea  Water,  80. 
Hawick.  123. 
Hawke's  Bay,  6391 
Hawke«bury,  river, 61S.fi2S. 

Hay.98L 

Hayes  Kiver.  532. 
Hayling  I»laiid,77. 
Hayii,  or  St.  Domingo»  >*- 

Und,  561. 
Haxareha,  the.  S58L 
Hrfsebrouck,  152. 
Hc(>rides,  the.  114. 
HebriNi,  345 
Hecbingen,  2l4k 
Heidelberg.  213. 21& 
Heilbroun,  213. 


Micqiam  Hirbnur,  ( 


.lUiide.i*''  ■ 

XiWire,  UJ. 


IL?'.ii^'"-"^'*"^ 

B«Uii«o,m<«;ot,61S. 

Kntimni,  iH. 

KSiKiS 

Koh.l-Babu,  Si. 
Kolipiiic,  3TB. 


Kuoii,  ««t. 
■'     *..b«g,  IBS. 
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Irkoutak.  411. 
IrtiKh.  river,  989. 
Irvine,  134. 

.river,  11 B. 

Irwell,  river,  80.  99. 
Isab  1  Ii>Und,  658. 
liar,  rivi-r,  21*. 
Ischia,  inUiid,  SO. 
Iteran,  mount,  55. 
Isdre,  153. 

— -,  river,  li.'i,  275. 
Iterlohn,  203.  2<)5. 
lahim,  river.  3Si. 

,  »te|>pe  of,  319.. 

Iskardn,  400. 

Iskenderoon    (or    Seande- 

roon ),  3^. 
Ula,  river,  1 16. 
Ule  of  Pineii,  658. 
I«lantiii,  Bay  of,  639L 
lalrfinalMid,  380. 
Islamabad,   or  Chittagong, 

367. 
I«lay,  island,  115. 

,  aound  of,  108. 

Ifleii  rie  Lo«,  47a 

Iflivno,  258. 

Ismail,  244. 

Isnik,  342. 

Ispahan,  3>6. 

Issoire,  154. 

IsMuiiun,  154. 

Issyk,  lake,  324. 

Istikr,  .S56. 

Istapa,  554. 

Itacolumi,  mountain,  586. 

Italy.  271. 

Itainbe,  mountain,  .586. 

Itasca  (or  La  Biche),  lake, 

501. 
Itchfen.  river.  78. 
Ithaca,  island,  31.  270. 
Ituraea,  Sih. 
IvijQa,  inland,  30. 
Ivory  Coast,  4691 
Ivry.  162. 
Umid,  542. 


J. 

Jabbok,  river,  337, 338. 

Jahlunka,  pass  of,  56. 

Jackson,  .64 dL 

Jacova,  258. 

Jacquemel,  561. 

Jara,  298.  SOL 

Jaffa,  3vJ. 

JagKa,  474. 

Jahde,  the,  199. 

Jaik,  or  Ural,  river,  22. 237. 

Jaloofii  the,  468. 

Jamaica,  island,  562. 

James  Fort.  471. 

River,  5<)4. 

James's  Bay.  491. 

Peak,  495.  514. 

Jan  Mayen  Island,  27.  660. 
n,  325.  412. 
1  of,  314. 
34& 
H.i24&        , 


JaMy,  258.  26L 

Java,  419. 

Javahir,  mount,  33S. 

Jaxartet  (or  Sinooii),  river, 

403. 
Jebel-esb-Sheikh,  SSL  S3&. 

Ghrahb.443. 

Katerin,  334. 

Kheserik.  334. 

Lehuraa.  443. 

Libnan,  334.  336. 

Mousa,  334.  351. 

Okrah,  334  336. 

Osha,  337. 

SilHilis,  4')6L 

Jedburgh, 12a 

Jedo,  414. 

Jefferson  City,  54L 

Jelalabad,  a')9. 

Jeloum,  river,  323L  380. 

Jemappes,  163. 

Jena,  213. 

Jenneh.  465. 

Jerbah,  island.  433. 

Jersey,  islan«i,  29.  105. 

Jerusalem,  .'j44. 

JeKso,  island,  325.  415. 

Jeypore,  379 

Jeysulmere,  379. 

Jezreel,  346. 

Jhodpore,  379. 

Jidda  h,  352. 

Jihoon    (or  Amoo),  river, 

324u 
Jitomir,  244. 
JoRChimsthal,  193. 
Johnston,  124. 
Johore,.388. 
Jnigny,  153. 

Joli.ba  (or  Niger),  river,  4%. 
Jonkdping,  2.3 J. 
Jordan,  river,  324.  r>38. 

,  valley  of  the.  a>7. 

JoruUo,  mount,  4"9.  515. 
Juan  de  Fuca,  strait  of,  533. 
Juan  Kernandei.  58L 
Juba,  or  Jubb.  474. 
Jubb,  river,  432. 
Juby,  cape,  302. 
Judca,  337.  344. 
Juggernaut,  or  Pooree,  368. 
Julich.  2t.a 

Jungfrau,  mountain,  55. 
J^ra,  department,  153. 

,  island,  115. 

,  moiuit,  12.  175. 

,  sound  of,  108. 

Jutland,  9.  219.  223. 
Jynteah,  389. 


K. 

Kaa-fiord,  229. 
Kabenda,  472. 
Kabes,  448. 
Kabytes,  the,  441. 
Kachao,  387. 
K  iffa,  244.  248. 
Kahoolawe,  island,  652. 
Kailas  |ieaa,  333. 
Kaikoras,  mount,  638. 


KaUa^yeh,  343. 

Kaliscli,  244. 

Kalmu'ks  (or   Calmucks), 

the.  fOi*  410. 
Kalus  Limenaa,  262. 
Kalou^a,  244. 
Kama,  river,  24. 
Kamiuietx,  244. 
Kampsn,  171. 
Kamsehatka,  412. 

,  sea  of,  314. 

Kamschatdales,  the,  410. 
Kanawha,  river,  .502. 
Kaiichan-Jhow,  333. 
Kanem,  465. 
Kangaroo  Island,  630. 
Kano,  46.5,  460. 
Kansas.  534.  542. 

,  river,  502. 

Kanum.  380. 
Kapan  Mountains,  406. 
Kapitan,  mount,  333.  T 

Kara,  gull  of,  314. 

,  strait  nf,  27. 

Kara  Buigarama,  river,  4l 
Kara.dagh.  334. 
Karakorum  PaM.  3S3L 
Kara-koul,  lake,  403. 
Karaknum,  desert  of,  320. 
Karamaiiia,  341. 
Karasu-basar,  244. 
Kardsiag,  196. 
Karlowitz,  I9K. 
Karhhad  (or  Carlsbad),  19S. 
Karlaburg,  196,  197. 
Karlstadt,  196, 197. 
Kars,  347. 

Kasbek,  mount,  18. 57. 
Ka»chau.  196. 
Ka«hna,  46i,  466. 
Katerin  (or  Katrine),  loch, 

118. 
Kathlamba    (or    Draken- 

herg)  mountains,  4iSb 
Kattegat,  5. 
Kattywar,  378. 
Kanai,  iNlaud,  652. 
Kawa-tiri  (or  BuUer),  river, 

640. 
Khz  dagh.  334. 
Kedes,346. 

Keidkamma,  river,  433.  475. 
Kelat.  359. 

Keli-sbin,  pass  of,  334. 
KeUn,  123. 
Kelvin,  river.  117. 
Ken,  loch,  117. 
Kendal,  95. 

Ketiia,  mount,  427.  443. 
Kenmare  Bay,  127. 
Keniieh,  455. 
Kennen,  caves  of,  373. 
Kennet,  river,  79. 
Kent,  97. 

,  river,  78. 

Kentucky,  534.  541. 

.river,  502. 

Kergueleii's  Land.  661. 
Keikenah  I>landii,  43dL 
Kerkhah,  river,  354. 
Kerman«  356. 
Kermansbah,  356., 
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Keroun,  lake,  4SS.  449. 
Kerry,  l->7. 

Head,  ISO. 

——,  mountains  of,  129. 
Kertch,  ^44.  S48. 
Keswick  95. 
Keszkemet,  196. 
Khalkas,  the,  400. 
Khandeieb.  SJS. 
Khaiixir,  cape,  316. 
Kharesm,  (te»ert  of,  590. 
Kharkov,  244w  249. 
Khart»oin.  459. 
Khatmatuioo,  S81. 
Khelidoiiia,  cape,  316. 
Kherson,  24^.247. 
Kheshifh-iiaKh,  334. 
Khiinera,  inttiiitt,  253. 
Khin-gi.an,:;i8.4UX 
Kbio,  island,  324.348. 
Khiva.  4(j5. 
Khooloom,  405. 
Khora«san,  3n5, 
Khoten  (or  IliUi),  401. 
Khyber  Paw,  357. 
Kfausistan.  355. 
Kiakhta,  Sm.  411. 
Kiangnan,  393. 
Kichinev.  244. 
KUldennintter,  88.  96. 
Kiel,  223. 
Kielce,  244. 
Kiev,  244. 247. 249. 
KiUiueh,  mount,  647.  652. 
Kilbride,  IM. 
Kildare,  137. 
Kilimau^jaro,  mount,  427. 

443 
Kilkenny,  157, 138. 
Killala,  137. 
Killamey,  137. 

,  lakes  of,  131. 

Kilmarnock,  121.124. 
Kina-balow,  mounlain,  534. 

419. 
Kincardine,  124. 
Kiiiderscout,  74. 
King  George's  Sound,  650, 

651. 

WiHiam*s  Town,  479. 

King's  County,  137. 
King*s  Island,  612. 6SSL 
King's  Lynn,  97. 
King-ki  tao,  4U2. 
Kingtcote,  630. 
Kingston  ( Canada),  523. 
— —  (Jamaica),  363. 

(Surrey),  97. 

Kingston -upon.  Hull.    See 

Hull. 
Kingstovm  (Ireland),  138. 

(West  Indies),  565. 

Kinnainl's  Head,  106. 
Kinross,  124. 
Kinsale,  UfJ.  139. 
Kinae-ching,  .S98. 
Kirghis.  the,  403. 
Kirjath-jeirim,  545. 
Kirkcaldy,  124 
Kirkcudbright,  124. 
Kirkintulkich,  184. 
KiikwaU,  121 


Kishm,  island,  354. 
Kishnn,  river,  338. 
Kiasingen,  21i 
Kiitaovo,  mount,  55. 252. 
Kiuslu,  island,  3^5.  412. 
KisiUItmak,  river,  324.  335. 
Kisil-koum,  desert  of,  320. 
KlaKenfurr,  li>2  191. 
Klausenburg,  196,  197. 
Kiaui>thal.    See  Clausthal. 
Kiek,  mount.  t>5. 
Kliuchevnk,  mount,  335. 
Klositer-neubcrg,  1!^. 
Kna)idale,  125. 
Knighton,  98. 
Kiiiphausen,2I5. 
KnrKikmeiledowa     Moun- 

tainH,  129. 
Knoxville,  542. 
Koli\Iiaki,  244. 
Koch.hisHar  (c>r  Koj-hlssar), 

lake,  324  336. 
Koelen  Mounuins,  16,  17. 

57. 
Koethen,  214. 
Koll,  4.'>5. 
Kohi-Baba,354. 
Koiend,  405. 
Kokaun,  4(>5. 
Koko.nor,  9H. 
Kolapore,  378. 
Kolberg,  «04. 
Kolgouev,  island,  27. 
Kolomna,  244^ 
Kolyvane,  411. 
Kom,  mount,  II.  55. 
K'imorn,  19a 
Koiig  Mountains,  497. 
Kftngdberg,  229.  234. 
KoniKKraiz.  193. 
Kfinigsberg,  204,  205. 
Koniyeh,  343. 

KonJHk'ivski,  mountain,  57. 
Koonawur,  SSO. 
Koondoos.  405. 
Kooniistan,  347. 
Kooringa,  630. 
Koranas,  the,  442. 
Kontofan,  459. 
Koriakii,  the,  410. 
Kororarika,  644. 
Kos.  inland,  3^4. 
Koskiusko,  mount,  612L 
KosHn,  'HH. 
Kostroma,  244. 
Kotbus,  204. 
Kotelnoi,  Mand,  524. 
Kotiebue  Sound,  493. 
Kouban,  river,  23.  237.  850. 
KoubiiiskiNf,  lake,  28. 
Kouche,  401. 
Kouka,  466. 
Knur,  river,  524. 
Kourtand,  244w 
Koursk,  244.  246. 
Kowno,  244. 
Koilov,  S44 

lor  Eupatoria),  241 

KragojevMti,  2'i8.  261. 
Krah,  inthmus  of,  316. 
Krajova,  Sm. 
Krasnoiank  (Aaia),  411. 


Krasnolartk  (Europe),  245. 
Kremenrhoug  244. 
Kremniti,  196. 
Krems,  1M2. 
Krem«ier,  193. 
Keutslingen,  180. 
Kreuinach,  2(i3. 
Krio,  ca|je,  316. 
Krishna,  river,  323. 
Kronstadt     (Uussia).     See 

Cronstadt 
(Transylvania),    196. 

197. 
Krumau,  193. 
Kuenlun   Mountains,  318. 

333. 
Kuladnye      (or     Aracan), 

river,  389. 
Kulm,  193. 
Kulfia,  river,  197. 
Kulun,  island,  Sti5.  269. 
Kumaon,  370. 
Kunchln.jinga,  mount,  517. 

333. 
Kurachee,  374. 
Kuraun,  river,  o54. 
Kuren,  or  Ourga,  400. 
Kurile  Islands  314.  335. 

Sea,  314. 

KustendiJ,   or    Kustenjeh, 

274, 
Kustrin,  204. 
Kutais,  4418. 
Kutayah,  342. 
Kutteiiberg,  193. 
Kuzzilbashes,  the,  358. 
Kwichpack     (or    Yukon), 

river,  534. 
Kyle,  1«5. 
Kyle  of  Assynt,  107. 

I'ongue,  107. 

KylesofBute,  108. 


La  Biche  (or  Itaaca),  lake, 

501. 
La  Chaux  de  Fonds,  180, 

181. 
La  Ciotat,  155. 
I^    Esmeralda,  or  Duida, 

mnuntjiin.  fiSQ. 
La  Fidche,  154. 
La   (iraiija  (or  San    Ilde- 

fonso),  299. 
La  Guayra,  595. 
La  Hague,  caiic,  8. 
La  Mancha,  299. 
La  Paz  .Bolivia),  602. 

(Lower  California).55D. 

La  Perouse,  strait  of,  32a. 
La  Plau.  605 

,  Rio  de,  580. 

La  Prairie,  522. 

La  Rochelle,  153. 15& 

La  Serena  (or  Coquimbo), 

604. 
La  Union,  554. 
Ijabrador,  49^. 
Labuan  Island,  480. 
Laccadive  Islands, '' 
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Lachji,  mount,  II.  55.  S5S. 

LacbUn,  river,  6 '4. 

LftchiMiiig  Pan*,  S33. 

I«dakh«  -Mta 

Ladoga,  Uke,  fifi.  S.t7. 

Ladrone   (or   Marianne 
bland4),  6n3, 

Ladroue  Islaada  (China), 
SifB. 

Lagan,  river,  131. 

Lugo  Mnggiore,  96.  f74» 

Lagoa.  4fi9. 

Lagullaa.    See  Agulhaa. 

Laguna,  238, 

Laneina,  652. 

Lahore,  S7(t. 

Lake  of  the  Wooda,  506. 

Lainbdjr  lalaiid,  130. 

Lamego.  :;07. 

Lammermuir  HitU,  110. 

Lampcdiiaa,  i^land,  433. 

LanAi   (or   lianai)«  inland, 
652. 

Lanark,  1S4. 

Lancashire,  88. 95. 

Lancanter.  9b.  103. 

(United  States),  541. 

Lancaster  Sound,  ^1. 

Landau,  213. 

Land's  End,  8.69. 

Landes,  Die,  144. 

,  depHrtinent,  15& 

LandKberg,  2()4. 

Landshut,  ^13. 

Lane  End,  101. 

I^ngeland,  island,  29. 

Lang-field.  16.  57. 

Langres,  149.  153. 

— .,  plHteau  or,  li.  S5. 56L 

LangUMloc,  151. 

Languilla,  Sierra  de,  515. 

Lansing,  54^. 

Lantao,  island,  398. 

Lancarotc.  island,  308. 

Laodicea.  342. 

Laoii,  15i'. 

Laos,  the.  388. 

Lapland,  327. 

Lar,  356. 

Larg  Fell,  110. 

Larissa.    See  Yeni-shehr. 

Larnaka,  348. 

I^  Palmas,  296.  303. 

Las  Salinas,  desert,  605. 

Laua,  399. 

Latakia,  343w 

Lauder,  river,  117. 

Lauderdale,  1 10.  123. 

Lauenburg,  2*  9.  219. 223. 

Launceston  (CornwHll),  97. 

(Tasmania).  635. 

Lauricncha,  lake,  579. 

T^urvig,  2  4. 

Lausanne,  180-  181. 

,  lake  of,  orGeneva,181. 

Laval,  l.J2. 

Lavaur,  153. 

Lawrence,  541. 

Lawrence,  bt.    See  St  Law- 
rence. 

LaylMch,  1P2.  191b 

*  'taotong,  401. 


INDEX* 


Leaotong.  gulf  of,  S14b ! 

Lc  Bras  d'Or,  525. 

Le  C'arenat(R,  571. 

Le  Locle  (or  Locle),  180, 

181. 
Lc  Mans,  154. 
Le  Puv,  15  K 

Le  Reculet,  mountun,  55. 
Lea,  river,  7a 
Leadhtlls,  UU. 
I^amington,  83.  96. 104k 
LelMD(»n,     tnountainf     of, 

31&  :^. 
Lecce,  286. 
Lech,  river,  914. 
liCt'k  river,  167. 
L'Ecluse,  171. 
Lertoure,  15a] 
Ledbury.  96.  • 
Lee,  river,  .130. 
Leeds,  95. 9a 
Leek,  96. 

Leeward  Islands,  566. 
Leeu  warden,  171. 
Leeuwin,  cape,  612. 
I^r  kosia  (or  Nicosia),  348. 
Leahom,  i^83, 2»4. 
Leh,  40i). 

Leicester,  88.  96.  101. 
Leighton  Buiiard,  96. 
Leiiie.  river,  215. 
Leinster,  137. 

,  New,  638. 

Leipsig  (or  Leipsic),  S13 

215. 
Leith,  123.  125. 
Leitmeritz,  19a 
Leitomitsc^hel,  193. 
Leitrini,  137. 
Lemaii,    lake    (or  lake  of 

Geneva).  181. 
Lemberg,  195. 
Lemgow,  214. 
Lemiio,  inland,  262. 
I^ena,  river,  322. 
Lennox,  123. 
Leobeu,  Hj2. 
Li  ominster,  96. 
Leon    (Central  America), 

554. 

(.Spain),  293.  29a 

I^eontes,  river,  S36. 

Le|>anto,  269. 

— — .  or  Corinth,  gulf  of, 

264. 
Leptina,  269. 
Lerida.  298. 
Lerwick,  124. 
Les  Anrieivs,  152. 
Les  Sables  d'Olonne,  153. 
Les((histan,  2:i0. 
LesMievark,  lake,  228. 
Levaiit,  the,  7. 
Leven.  loch  (Argyle),  107' 

(Kinross),  118. 

,  river,  116.  lia 

Levcquf,  cape,  612. 
Lewm,  97. 
Lewis.  i»]and,  115. 
Lewis   (or   Saptin),   jiver, 

5(i6. 
LexinftpD,  541. 


Leyden,  171, 172. 
Leyte.  islaiKl,  421.  ' 
Liakhov  Islands,  924. 
Liakhura,  mount,  55.  j 
Libau,  C44. 
Liberia,  468. 
Libert  ad,  554. 
Ubyan  Desert,  428. 
Lichfield,  96.  104. 
Lichten&tein,  2iia  210. 214. 
Licking,  river,  502. 
Liddlesdale  (or  Liddesdale), 

111.  Iv3. 
Li«ge,  162.  164. 
Liegnits.  204. 
Lierre,  162,  163. 
L  estal,  180. 
Liffbv,  river,  13L 
Lifftird,  137. 
Ligor,  388. 

Liguanea,  plain  of,  562. 
Liim  Fiord.  220. 
Lille,  149.  152. 
Lima,  599. 
Limburg  i  Belgian),  163. 

(Dutch),  16.5.  17L 

(Nassau),  2W. 

Limerick,  137. 139. 
IJinmat,  river,  175. 
Limoges,  154. 
Limon  Bay,  596. 
Limou!>in,  151. 
Limoux,  15SL 
Limpopo,  river,  432. 
Linares,  29i. 
Liiias  Head,  70. 
Lincoln.  97. 
Lindesay,  mount,  6ia 
Liiide^nacs,  8.  16. 
Lindisi'arn  (or  Holy  Island), 

77. 
Linguetta,  cape,  25a 
Linko|>ing,  S3i. 
Liniiihgow,  12.i. 
Linne,  loch,  107. 113. 
Linosa,  island,  433. 
Lmi,  19^.  194. 
I  ipari  Islands,  31. 
Lippe,  208.  214w 
Lisbnn,  307, 3ti8. 
Lisburn,  l.*)?.  139. 
Lisburne,  cape,  494. 
Lisicux,  152. 
Lismore,  137. 
Lissa,  2ii4. 
Lithuania.  246. 
Litte   Balkan    Mountains, 

U. 

Belt,  & 

Bukharia,  400. 

Carpathians,  13. 

Rock,  542 

St  Bernard,  56. 

Tibet,  400. 

Livadia,264  269. 
Liverpool  (England),  95. 99. 

(New  BrunKwick).  525. 

iNew   South   Wales), 

623. 

(Nora  Scotia),  526. 

Liverpool  Plains,  6ia 
Range,  613. 
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Livonia.  244. 

Lizard  Point,  8.  69. 

Llanberriii.  lakes  of,  81. 

Llandaflr.  9B,  104u 

Llandeilo,  "8. 

LUndoverv,  98. 

Llanelly,  SJ^. 

Llanidloes,  P7. 

Llanos  (or  Savannahs),  the, 
577. 

Loango,  472. 

Locarno,  1K(). 

Locbaber,  1S3. 

Lochie,  river  and  loch,  113. 
118. 

Locle,  180.  181. 

Loddre,  153. 

Lodi,280. 

Lofoden  Islands,  87. 227. 

Logan,  river,  2;28. 

Loggun,  4^^. 

Logrono,  £98. 

Loir,  river.  144. 

Loir  et  Cher,  154. 

Loire,  depariment,  154. 

—  lnf§rieure,  ditto,  152. 

,  nver,  144u 

Loirel,  154. 

Lokeren,  163. 

Lombardo- Venetian  King- 
dom, Sn*i.  280. 

Lombanly.  40.  277.  28a 

Lomond,  loch,  117. 

Hills,  1 12. 

London,  96  98. 

(Canada),  .523. 

Londonderry,  137, 138. 

,  cape,  612. 

Long,  loch,  107. 

Long  I&land,  543. 

(West  indies),  568. 

KlooC,  475. 

Long's  l^eak,  495.  514. 

Longford,  137. 

Longton,  101. 

Lons-le-Saulnier,  153. 

Loo-choo  Islands,  325.  402. 

Lood  ( Lydda),  .S4'i. 

Loop  Head,  126.  130. 

Lop,  lake»  of.  6v!4.  40L 

L(^tka,  cape,  315. 

Lopes,  cape,  424. 

Lorca,298. 

Loreto  (Italy),  284. 

•—  (Lower  CaUfornia), 
560. 

L*Orient,  152.  155.  157. 

Loni,  123. 

Lorraine,  151. 

Lot,  153. 

Lot,  river,  144. 

Lot  et  Garonne,  153. 

LoChians,  the,  123. 

Lothing,  lake,  81. 

Loudun,  154. 

Loughborough,  96. 

Loughrea,  137. 

Louisburg,  5i7. 

Louiftiade  Archipelago,  657. 

Louisiana,  534.  542. 

Louisville,  541. 

Louth  (Eoglaud),  88. 97. 


Louth  (Ireland),  157. 

Louvalri,  16^  163. 

Ix)uvierK,  148.  1.02. 

Low  Archipelago,  655. 

Lowell,  541,  542. 

Lowes  Water,  80. 

Lowestolt,  »7.  1(J2. 

Ness,  69. 

Lo^lnnds  (of  Scotland),  109. 

Lowther  Hills,  109. 

Lfiyrflty  Islands,  658. 

Losdre,  153. 

,  Mont,  56. 

Lubcck,  208.  216. 

Lublin,  244. 

Lucan,  132. 

Lucayos  (or   Bahama)   Is- 
lands, 567. 

Lucca,  2H.i,  284. 

Lucea,  563. 

Lucerne,  180. 

,  lake,  175. 

Lui-kiiuw,  371. 

I.udhiaiia,  371. 

Ludlow,  96. 

Ludwigsburg,  213. 

LuSji,  river,  432. 

Lugaiio,  180. 

,  lake  of,  176. 

Lugnaquilla,  mount,  128. 

Lugo,  vug. 

Liilea,  233. 

,  river,  22. 

Lund,  233. 

Lundy  Island,  77. 

Lune,  river.  78. 

Luneburg,  213.  215. 

Lunenburg,  526. 

Luneville,  153. 

Luristan,  355. 

Luton,  96. 

Lutro,  262. 

Luxemburg  (Belgian),  164. 

(Dutch),  171,  172.207. 

Luzon,  island,  421. 

Lycabettus    (or     Anches. 
uiua),  mount,  269* 

Lydda,  345. 

L>d<ich,  loch,  118. 

Lymington,  97. 

L>ue,  river,  117. 

Lynn  Regis,  or  King's  Lynn, 
97.  102. 

L>nn  (United  States),  541. 

Lyon,  river,  116. 

Lyonnais,  151. 

L\ons,  154.  156. 

.gulf of,  7. 

Lyttvliun,  645. 


M. 

Macao,  399. 
Macaniie,  564. 
Macarthy'ii  Island,  471* 
Macassar,  420. 
Macclestiela  (  England),  88. 
96. 

(Australia),  630. 

Macedonia,  252. 
Macgillicuddy's  Reeks,  129. 


Macon,  154. 
Mackenzie,  river,  503. 
M'Leay,  river,  6l!i. 
Macquarie  Harbour,  6SS. 

,  river,  615. 

M>d<tgascar.  433.  485. 

Madera,  river,  580. 

Madeira,  482. 

Madele},96. 

Madison  ( I  ndtana),  .^2. 

~—  (WiiiCon.«in),  542. 

Madjit'osiniah  Islands,  325* 

Madras  374. 

Madrid,  k98,299. 

Madura,  375. 

Maeiar,  lake,  26.  S88. 

Maeander.  river,  335. 

Maestricht,  171, 172. 

Mat'ra,  .S0& 

Magadoxa,  or  Mukdeesha, 

474 
Magdalen  Islands,  HSO. 
Magiialena,  river,  580. 
Magdeburg,  204,  205. 
Mageroe,  ittland,  4.  17. 
Maggiore,  Idke,  26.  176. 274. 
Magyars,  the,  .')2.  189. 
Mahanuddy,  river,  323. 
Mahaviila  Gunga,  river,  38L 
Mah6,  island,  4h8. 
Mah^bourg,  or  Grand  Port, 

487. 
Mahee,376. 
Mahrattaii,  the,  377. 
Maidenhead,  97. 
Maidstone,  97 . 
Maimat«>hin,  396. 400. 
Maine,  151. 

( United  Slates), 534, 54L 

Maine  et  Loire,  154. 
.Mainland  «of  Sherland),  115. 
Mains,  or  Mentz,  213.  215.  . 
Mfyurca,  inland,  30. 
Mukri,  343. 
Malabar,  375. 
Malabar  Coast,  361. 
Malacca,  391. 

,  strait  of,  314. 

Maiadetta,or  Hu  de  Nethott. 

57. 
Malaga,  298.  301. 
Malay  Peuintiula,  388. 
Malays,  the,  416.  418. 
Maldon,  97. 
Maldive  Islands,  383. 
Maleraba,  472. 
Malin  Head,  126. 
Malinei*.    See  Mechlin. 
Mailicoilii,  island,  658. 
Mall'gawin,  SIS. 
Mallow,  137. 
MaUnedy,  206. 
Malino,  2.^  2-34 
Malplaquct,  163. 
Malta,  Inland,  31.  290. 
Malton,95. 
Malvern  Hills,  75. 
Malwa,  378. 
Man,  Isle  of,  77.  104. 
Manaar,  gulf  ot,  382. 
Managua,  55:>. 
,  lake,  506, 50T.  . 
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Manasarowar,  lake,  399. 
Manawatu,  river,  (iKX 
Manche.  152. 
M anchectfr,  95.  99. 
ManchooriH,  4UU. 
Mandil,  255. 
Mandara,  461. 
Maniiingoes,  the,  468l 
Mandivee.  J79. 
Mdiifalmit,  451. 
Mangrflore,  S16, 
Maiifcertun,  mountain,  1S9. 
MaiiKueira,  lake,  5dl. 
Manicolo    lor     Vauikoro), 

iftland,  6.^8. 
Manilla,  it^l. 
Hanitotia,  Uke,  506. 
Mannheim.  213.  215. 
Mansfield,  96. 
Mantes,  153. 
Mantua,  ^0.  281. 
Maiiua,  iglaiid,  654. 
Manzanaret,  river,  299. 
Mansanilta,  5G0. 
Maon,  J43. 
Maouiia  (orTutuila),Uland, 

(i55. 
Mar,  1S3. 
Maracaybo,  S95. 

,  lake  and  gn\r  of,  581. 

Marajo,  ialand,  580. 
Maranhao,  589. 

,  river,  580. 

Maranon     (or     Amaxon), 

river,  .'ii79. 
Marash,  341. 
Marathon,  269. 
Maravacrf,  iiu>unt,  576,  588. 
Marlmrg     (Hefesen'CaMel), 

'tis. 

(Styrla),  192.: 

March,  97. 

_— ,  or  Morava  river,  93. 

186. 
Marche,  151. 
Mardin-tagh,  346. 
Maree,  loch,  118. 
Marengo,  S82. 
Mareotis,  lake,  450. 
Margarita,  island,  .595. 
Margate,  97.  103,  104. 
Maria  Uiaud,  632. 
Marianne  lor  Ladrone)  If- 

lands,  653. 
Mariato,  cape,  ^0. ' 
Mariegalante,  isUDd,569. 
Marieiibad,  19S. 
Marienburg,  204. 
Mariguana  Island,  567. 
Mai  ische  Gebirge,  5S. 
Maritza,  river.  23.  252.  254. 
Mariiiberg,  481. 
Market  Bosworth,  lOS. 
Marlborough,  97. 
Marmandc,  153, 
Marmaraa  (or  Marmorice), 

ovz. 
Marmora,  tea  of,  7. 
Marne,  i'>2. 

,  river,  144. 

Maroni,  rt\er,  580. 

■roi,  river,  185. 192.  i 


Maron-Vasarhely,  196. 

MarqueKas  Islands,  656. 

Marsala,  2tt&  288. 

MarHeilIeK,  153.  I56L 

Marston  Moor,  100. 

Martaban.  :>90. 

,  gulf  of,  315. 

Martigny,  180. 

Martinique,  island,  569. 

Maryborough,  137. 

MM>.k,  lough,  131. 

Massu,  288. 

Ma->sachu(isetls,  534.  54L 

Massaroonjr,  river,  598. 

Mnssowah,  461. 

MasuliiKitam,  374. 

Mataniaa,  560. 

Matapan,  cape,  8.  264. 

Mataro,  298. 

Matins,  535. 

Matlock,  b2.  96. 104. 

Maira,  mount,  13.  56. 

MaUmai,  415. 

Matter- horn,  55. 

Mat  to- G  rosso,  588.  590. 

Maouiia  (or  llituila),  it- 
land,  6)5. 

Maui  (or  Mowce),  island, 
652. 

M.iulmdn,  S90, 

Mauritius,  486. 

Mauti.  island,  655. 

Mawera  (or  Grey),  river, 
6tf). 

May  Island,  116. 

Mayence.    See  Mainz. 

Mayenne,  152. 

May.kuang  (or  Mekon), 
river,  322.  348. 

Mayti,  river,  ^, 

Maytiooth,  ld7, 138. 

Mayo,  137. 

— — ,  island,  483. 

Mayutta,  inland.  488. 

Maypu,  river,  fH^S. 

Mazanderan,  355. 

Mealtourvouoy,  mountain, 
113. 

Mearns,  1S3L 

Meath,  1:J7. 

Meaux,  153. 

Mecca,  £52. 

Mechlin.  163, 163. 

Mecklenburg,  207.  209.  213. 

Medina,  352. 

Meciina-Sid<»nia,  296. 

Medini't-el-Faioum,  455. 

Mediterranean  bea,  6. 

Med  Way,  river,  79. 

Medwin,  river,  117. 

Meeanee,  374. 

Meerut,  369. 

Megiddn,  346. 

,  valley  of,  338. 

Mehallet,  454. 

Meil.iu  (or  Mei-ling)  pasa, 
333. 

Meinam,  river,  32S. 

Meiningen,  214. 

Mei>sen,  !el3.215. 

Mei-'Senheim,  214. 

Mejexdata,  431. 


Mekran,  desert  of,  321.' 

Melanesia.  656. 

Melbounte,  6!£6. 

Melcombe- Regis,  S7. 

Melilla,  303. 

MelinUa,  474^ 

Melora,  isl.ind,  284. 

Melrose.  123. 

Melton-  Mowbray,  96. 

Melun,  153. 

Melville  Island  (Australia), 

611. 
Melville  Island  and  Sound, 

507. 
Memel.  204,  205. 
Memphis  (ruins  oOt  455. 
Menai  Strait,  71* 
Mende,  1.53. 

Mendfxrino,  c^pe,  494^   ; 
Menduz.1, 607. 
Mendip  Hills,  75. 
Menin,  16^;. 
Menouf,  4.54. 
Menteith,  12a 
Mentz,  (ir  Mainz,  213w  215. 
Menzaleb.  lake,  450. 
Meppel,  171. 
Mequinez,  446. 
Meraveh,  458. 
Mergui,  .S91. 
Merida,  550. 
Merioneth,  97. 
Meroc.  459. 

Merom,  waters  of,  SS8. 
Merrimac,  river,  543. 
Merse,  the,  123. 
Merseburg,  2U4. 
Mersey,  river,  80. 
Merlhyr-Tydvil,  89.  98. 
Merve,  or  Meru,  405. 
Mesopotamia,  iitaiu  of,  390. 

347. 
Messina,  286.  288. 

,  Ktrait  of,  288. 

Me.4urado,  cape,  468. 
Meta,  river,  579. 
Metz   153.157. 
Meurthe.  153. 
Meuse,  152. 

.  river,  25. 159. 166. 

Mewar,  3?9. 
Mexico,  547. 

,  city,  549- 

.gulf  of,  492. 

Mezen,  244. 

,  river,  22. 

Meziferes,  152. 
Mezin,  Mont,  14.  56. 
Mhye,  river,  379. 
Miami,  river,  602. 
Miako,  415. 
Michaelovski,  £34. 
Michigan,  534.  542. 

,  lake.5U& 

Michmash,  345. 
Micboacan,  549. 
Middletiurg,  171. 
MiddleslMrough.  lOS. 
Middlei>ex,  85.  96. 
Middleioii.  H8  95. 
Middlewich,  9a 
Midi,  Canal  du,  64. 15a 
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Mikoni,  island,  265. 

Milan,  S80,  281. 

Milford,  96.  liiS. 

—  Haven,  71. 

Milhau,  I5& 

Miliury  Frontier,  the,  184, 

185. 
MUIedgeville,  541. 
Mitn,  island,  265. 
Miltsin,  mountain,  426. 44S. 
MUwaukie,  542. 
Minas  Geraes,  590. 
Mincio,  river,  281. 
Mindanao,  island,  ^1. 
Mindello,  483. 
Minden,  S03. 
Mindoro  Island,  421. 
Miiigrelia,  406. 
Minbo,  river,  85.  292. 
Minieh,  453. 
MinnesoU.  594  548. 
Minorca,  island,  90. 
Miosb,  the.  108. 
Minsk,  244. 
Mimen,  lake,  26.  288. 
Miramichi,  river,  524. 
Mirecourt,  153. 
Mirim,  lake,  5S1. 
Jllirsapore,  368. 
Miaery,  mount,  515.  567. 
Miskolcz,  196. 

lippi    (or   Churchill), 


nvcr, 
Mississippi,  531  548. 

,  river,  501. 

Missokmghi,  269,  270. 
Missouri,  534.  541. 
' — ,  river,  501. 
MUtra,  26"^,  270. 
Mitchell,  river,  615. 
Miccheirs  Peak,  514. 
Mit-Raheny,  455. 
Mittau,  244. 
Mitweyda,  213. 
Mitylene    (or    Mytileoe), 

uland,  324.  348. 
Mizen  Head,  126L 
Mizpeh,  345. 
Mobile,  542.  544. 

,  river,  504. 

Mocha,  352. 
Modena,  288,289. 
Moen,  island,  29. 
Moffat,  119. 123. 
Mogadore,  446. 
Moghilev,  244. 
Mohacs,  196. 
Mohilev,  244. 
Mobilla,  island,  488. 
Moissac,  153. 

MokatteA  Mountains,  456. 
Moid,  97. 

Hoidau.  river,  24i  195. 
Moldavia,  252,  253. 
Moldova,  13. 23. 
Mole,  river,  79. 
Molise,  286. 
Mologa.  river,  24. 
Molokal,  island,  652. 
Moluccas,  islands,  420. 
Moinbatf,  474. 
Monaco,  288. 


Monadh  Leadh  MounUina, 

111. 
Monaghan,  137. 
Monastir,  or  fiitoglia,  258. 
Mondego,  river.  305. 
Mongolia,  316.  400. 
Monmouth^  96 
Mononioezi,  474. 
Monomotapa,  474. 
Monongahela,  river,  502. 
Monreale,  286. 
Monrovia,  468. 
Mons,  163. 
Mont  Blanc,  55. 

Cenis,  55. 

Cervin,  55. 

Dorg,  14. 

—  Genevre,  55. 

Iseran,  55. 

— -.  Loz^re,  56. 

Mezin,  14. 

Perdu,  57. 

Stelvio,  55. 

Tarare,  56. 

Tendre,  55. 

Viso,  55. 

Mont  de  Marsan,  153. 
Montargis,  154. 
Montauban,  153. 
Montbeliard,  153. 
Montbrison,  154 
Montcal,  mountain,  57. 
Monte  Cimoue,  55. 

—  Corno,  13.  55. 

Gibello  (or  £tna),  31. 

Leone  (or  Simplon),  55. 

Rosa,  55. 

.— •  Rotondo,  30. 

Santo  (Athos),  55. 

Schiuschiu,  30. 

Sybilla,  55. 

Monte  Video,  607,  60a 
Montego  Bay,  56  j. 
Montelimar,  153. 
Monte* negro,  263. 
Monterey  (California),  542. 

(Mexico),  549. 

Montgomery,  97. 

(United  Sutes),  542. 

Montlucon,  154. 
Montpeiier   (France),   153. 

156. 

(United  SUtes),  541. 

Montreal,  522. 

Montreuil,  l.'i2. 

Montrose,  124. 

Montserrat,  island,  566. 

Munzi,  280. 

Mooltaun,  370. 

Moon,   mountains  of  the, 

4'^9. 
Moors,  the,  441.  444. 
Moorshedabad,  367. 
Moosh,  347. 
Morat,  180. 

Morava,  river,  23.  254. 
(or  March),  river,  83. 

1S6. 
Moravia,  184. 193. 
Moray,  123. 
(or  Murray),  firth,  107 
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Moibihan,  152.< 
Morea,  the,  264.  267.  269. 
Morecambe  Bay,  71, 72. 
Morelia,  549. 
Moreton  Bay,  620. 
Morgarten,  180. 
MorUix,  152. 
Morne  Garou,  515. 
Morocco,  446. 
Morpeth,  95. 
Moscow,  241.  246.  249. 
Moselle,  153. 

,  nver,  25. 144. 

Moskva,  244. 

,  river,  246. 

Mosquito  Territory,  500. 

555. 
Mossel  Bay,  476. 
Mostar,  258. 
Mosul,  348. 
Motala,  233,  234. 
Motril,  298. 
Motueka,  river,  640. 
Moukden,   or    Chin-yang, 

402. 
Moulins,  154. 
Mount,  cape,  468. 
Mounts  Bay,  71. 
Mourne  Mountains,  128. 
Mowee  (or  Maui),  island, 

652. 
Mourzook,  ,462. 
Mowna  Kea,  652. 

Loa,  652. 

Mozambique,  474. 

Channel,  424. 

Muck,  island,  115. 
Muhlhauaen,  204. 
Muirfoot  Hills,  110. 
Mukdeesha,  or  Magadoxa, 

474. 
Mulhacen,  peak,  16.  57. 
Mulhausen,  149. 153. 
Mulheim.  203. 
Mull,  island,  115. 

,  sound  Qf,  108. 

Mullet,  the,  127. 
Mullingar,  137.  139. 
Mulwia,  river,  431. 
Munich,  213,  214. 
Munster    (Germany),   203. 

205. 

(Ireland),  137. 

New,  638. 

Mur,  river,  19*. 

Murcia,  99i.  298. 

Muret,  153. 

Murom,  244. 

Murray  (or  Moray)  Firth, 

107.  113. 
Murray,  river,  614.  628. 
Murrumbidgee,  river,  614. 
Murviedro,  298. 
Muscat,  &52. 
Mushed,  356. 
Muttra,  369. 

Mweelrea,  mountain,  129. 
Vlysore,  377. 
Mytilene      (or     Mity^ 

isUnd,  3S4  348. 
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N. 

Nui,  157. 
Nablous.  345. 
Nag|K>re,  371. 
Ndtmn,  380. 
NahreUAhsy,336. 

el-LietUny,  336. 

N«m.  346. 
Nairn,  1^4. 
Nakh  itch  van,  944. 
Namaquas,  the,  442. 479. 
Namur,  164. 
Nancy,  153.  157. 
Nangasaki,  414. 415. 
Nan-hug   Mountains,  318. 

333. 
Nantes,  152. 155. 157. 
Nantwtch,  9*1 
Napakiang,  402. 
Naparima,  564. 
Naple*.  286. 287. 
— >  and  Sicily,  kingdom  of, 

272.  886. 
Napo,  river,  SBO. 
Napoli    di    Romana.      See 

Nauplia. 
Narbonne,  153.  156L 
Narva,  river,  22. 
Naaeby.  102. 
Nashville,  542. 
Nassau,  207. 

(West  Indies),  568. 

NaUl,  480. 
Natches,  542. 
Naumburg,  204. 
Nauplia,  269,  270. 
Navan,  137. 
Navarino,  269. 
Navarre,  293. 
Navigators*  Islands,  654. 
Naxo,  island,  265. 
Nasareth,  346i 
Nase,  the.  (Eni^nd),  70. 

.(Norway),  8.  16. 

Neagh,  lough,  131. 
Neath,  9a 
—— ,  river,  78. 
Nebo,  mount,  337. 
Nebraska.  534.  542. 
Neckar,  river,  23. 
Neetee  Pass,  33J. 
Negrais,  cape,  315.  389. 
Negro,  cape,  424. 
—  river  ( A  mason),  580. 

(PaUgonia),  581. 

Negro-land,  or  Soudan,  463. 
Negropont     (or     Eubcea), 

island.  32.  869. 
Negro*,  island,  421. 
Neilgherry  Hilts.  334.  375. 
New»e,  204. 

,  river,  195. 

Ncjd,  321.  351. 
Nejin,  244. 
Nelson,  644. 

,  river,  5031 

Nerai,  lake  of,  274. 
"*^>n,  river,  78. 
ul.  380. 


Nephin,  mountain.  129. 

Nephin  Beg  Mountains,  129* 

Nerfoudda,  river,  323. 

Nertcbinsk,41l. 

Ness,  loch  and  river,  113. 

118. 
Netherlands.    See  Holland. 
Nethou,  peak  of,  15. 
Neufchatel,  180. 

,  lake,  26.  175. 

Neusatt,  196. 
Neusiedler  See.  86, 27. 
Neusohl,  196.  197. 
KeuM,  2(13. 
Neustadt.  192. 
Neu.»trelits,  211 
Neutitsdien,  193. 
Neva,  river,  22.  £37. 
Nevers,  154. 
Nevis,  island,  56& 
Nevish.loch,  107. 
New  Amsterdam,  593. 
— ~  Arkhangel,  534. 

Bedford,  541. 

——  Brandenburg,  S13L 

BriUin,  657. 

Brunswick,  523. 

— —  Caledonia,  532. 

,  island,  658. 

Forest,  84. 

— — .  Granada,  593. 

— >  Guinea,  or  Papua,  657. 

— —  Hampshire,  534.  541. 

— .  Hanover,  658. 

— — .  Hebrides,  &'>8. 

Hernhut,  660. 

Ireland,  657. 

— i-  London,  541. 
— —  Orleans,  542. 

—  Plymouth,  644. 

I^ovidence,  ishind,  567. 

Radnor.  98. 

—  Romney,  97. 
Ross.  137. 

— -  Siberia,  island,  S2i. 
— >  South  Shetland,  660. 

South  Walea,  6^. 

York,  534.  541.  543. 

Zealand,  638. 

Newark,  96. 
Newbern,  541. 
Newburv,  97. 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  95. 

100. 

under  Lyne,  96. 

——'  (New  Brunswick),  51%. 
(New   South    Wales), 

624. 

(United  Stetes),  541. 

Newera  Eliia,  383. 
Newfoundland,  528. 
New  haven  (England),  97. 

(Scotland),  123. 

(United   SUtes),   541. 

543. 
Newmarket,  97. 
Newport  (I.  of  Wight),  97. 

(Monmouth),  96. 103. 

(United  States),  541. 

Newport  Pagnell,  96. 
Newry.  137. 139L 
Newtown,  97. 


Ngamt  lake,  432. 482. 

Niagara,  523. 

,  river  and  falls,  503. 

518. 

Niamtz,  25& 

Nicaragua.  552.  554. 

,  lake,  504,  506. 555. 

Nice,  282, 

Nicholson,  port,  639. 

Nicobar  Islands,  326 

Nicolsberg,  193. 

Nicosia  (or  Lefkosia),  S48. 

Nicoya,  gulf  of,  555. 

Nidd,  rifer,  79. 

Nieder-selters,  213. 

Niemen,  river,  22. 199. 

Nieuport,  163,  16k 

Nieu  veldt  Mountains,  425. 

Nieuwkerk,  171. 

Nidvre,  154. 

Niger,  or  Quorra,  river,  432. 

Nightingale  I«land,  485. 

Nijnii- Novgorod,  244. 246. 

Nikolacf.  2M.  246. 

Nikopoli.  258. 

Nile,  river,  430.  45a 

Nimeguen,  171, 172. 

Nineveh,  ruins  of,  348. 

Ning-po.  397. 

Niort,  154. 

Niphon,  island,  325. 412. 

Nismes,  15a  156. 

Nith,  river,  117. 

Nithsdale,  111.  123. 

Nivernais,  151. 

Nisam,  dnminions  of  the, 
376. 

Nogent,  I5a  ' 

Nogent  le-Rotroo,  154. 

Nord,  department,  152. 

Nordenfields,  234. 

Nordhausen,  801 
Nordktin,  4. 

Nordland,  2S3L 
Nordlandens,  234. 
Nore,  river,  131. 
Norfolk,  97. 

(United  States),  541.    . 

Norfolk  Island.  635. 
Normandy,  151. 
Norrk6ping,  233. 
North  Allerton,  95. 

Berwick,  123. 

Cape  (of  Asia),  313. 

(of  Europe),  4. 17, 

Devon,  island,  507. 

——  Downs,  75. 

Esk,  river,  116. 

Foreland,  70. 

Sea,  6. 

Shields,  95.  100. 

York  Moors,  74. 

Northampton,  96. 
Northumberland,  95l 

strait,  527. 

North  wich,  96. 
Norton  Sound,  493.  534. 
Norway.  226.  231 
Norwich,  8&  97.  102.  104. 
Nos  Beh  IsUnd,  48& 
Notre  Dame  Bay,  528. 
Nottingham,  88, 96. 101. 
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Koukahiva,  island,  056. 
Kova  iicotia,  525. 

Zeiiibla,  27. 

NoTara,  28«. 

Novgorod,  244.  24& 

No»i,  258. 

Noyon,  152. 

Xubia,  457. 

Xabian  Deiert,  4891 

Nuevitas,  560. 

Naevo  Leon,  549. 

Nun,  cape,  424. 

Nuneaton,  96. 

Nuoro,  282. 

Niimberg  (or  Nuremberg), 

213,  214. 
N'yassi.  lake,  432, 
NjfS,  465. 
N3fkopitig,85& 
K7<tad,  S44.  246. 


O. 

Oahu,  Island,  652. 

Oakham,  96. 

Oaaes,  the,  456, 

Oaxaca,  5491 

Obi,  gulf  of,  314 

— ,  river,  S22L 

Oceania,  637. 

Ochill  Hills,  112. 

Ochrida,  S58. 

— ,  Uke,  864. 

Odensee,  S23. 

Oder,  river,  22. 199. 

Odersloe,  8S1. 

Odessa,  244.  24& 

Oedenburg,  196. 

Oesel,  island,  30. 

(£ta,  mount.  269. 

Ofcn.    See  Buda. 

Offenbach,  213. 

Oheteroa,  island,  655. 

Ohio,  534.  541. 

— ,  river,  502. 

Ohivaoa,  bland,  656. 

Oich,  loob,  lis. 

Oise,  152. 

-— ,  river,  144. 

Qji,  river,  432. 

Oka,  river.  24. 

Okotsk,  418. 

- — ,  sea  of,  314. 

Otand.  island,  29.  8S8. 

Old  Calabar  river,  469. 

~—  Dongola.  458. 

Oldenburg,  207.  809. 213. 

Oldham,  88.  95. 

Olekma,  river,  328. 

Oteron,  15& 

Olfcron,  island,  29. 156. 

Olinda,  589. 

Olivenpa,  298. 

Olives,  mount  of,  337. 

Olmutz,  193.  195. 

Olona,  river,  281. 

Oloneta,  944. 

Olot,  292.  298. 

01tenitza,281. 

Olympia,  548L 

Olympus,   mount    (Bitby' 


nian).       See    Kheshish 

Dai»h. 

(Grecian).  Sre  Lacha. 

——(North  America),  497. 
Om.'river,  411. 
Omagh,  137. 
Omaun,  351. 

,  gulf  of,  315. 

Ombrone,  river,  274. 
€>m3a,  554. 
Omsk,  411. 
Oneehow,  Island,  652. 
Onega,  244. 

,  lake,  2&  237. 

— -,  river,  22. 

Ontario,  lake.  505. 

Oodejrpore,  379. 

Oojein,  378. 

Oom-er-begh,  river,  431. 

Oorterhout,  171. 

Ootacamuiid,  375L 

Oporto,  908. 

Oppeln,  204. 

Orsefa  Yokul,  88. 

Oragawa,  415. 

Oran,  447. 

Orange,  15SL 

Orange  River 'Sovereignty, 

479. 
Oregon,  highlands  of,  497. 

territory,  534. 542. 

i^—  city  542. 

Orel,  or  Orlov,  244.  246. 

Orenburg,245, 

Orense,  296. 

Orfah,  347. 

Orihuela,  298. 

Orinoco,  river,  579. 

Orlssa,368. 

Oristano,  282. 

Oriiaba,    mountain,     499. 

515. 
Orkney  Islands,  114, 115. 
Orleanais,  151, 
Orleans,  155. 
Orlov.  or  Orel,  844. 246. 
Ormuz,  island,  354. 

,  strait  of,  315. 

Ome,  152. 

Oronsay,  island,  115. 

Orontes,  river,  336. 

Oros  Troados,  mount,  334. 

Orsova,  192- 

Ortegal,  cape,  8. 

Orthes,  153. 

Ortler  Spits,  55. 

Oruba,  island,  570. 

Orwell,  river,  78. 

Osage,  river,  502. 

Osaka,  415. 

Osnabruck, 213. 

Ossa,  mount.    See  Kissova 

Ossuna,  296. 

Ostend,  163, 164. 

Ostersund,  2^, 

Ostia,  285. 

Ottiaks,  410. 

Oswestry,  96. 

Otago,  645. 

Otabeite,  or  Tahiti,  655. 

Otranto,  286.  288. 

OtUwa,  river,  503.  518. 
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Otter,  peaks  of,  498.  514 

,  river,  78. 

Ouanouga,  island,  656. 

Oubsa,  lake,  3..'4. 

Oude,  371. 

Oudenarde,  163 

Ouessant  (or  Ushant),i8land, 

29. 
Oulai-soutai,  400. 
Ourga,  or  Kuien,  400. 
Ourique,  307. 
Ouse,  river,  78,  79. 
—  (Great),  river,  79. 

(Canada),  518. 

Overflakke,  island,  167. 
Overyssel,  171. 
Oviedo,  298.  302. 
Oyster  Bay,  632. 
Oxford.  96  104. 
Ozark  Mountains,  496. 


P. 

Padan- Aram,  347. 
Padang,  419. 
Paderbom,  203. 
Padstow,  103. 
Padua,  280. 
Pahang,  388. 
Paisley,  121. 184. 
Palawan,  island,  421. 
Palencia,  298. 
Palenque,  .550. 
Palermo,  286.  288. 
Palestine,  336.  340.  344. 
Palki  Strait,  381. 
Palma,  S96.  302. 

,  island,  302. 

Palmas,  cape,  424. 
Palmyra,  344. 
Paios,  298.  SUO. 
Pamer,  plateau  of,  316. 
Pamiers,  153. 
Pampas,  the.  578. 
Pamplona,  298.  ciOO. 
Panama,  596. 

,  isthmus  of,  500.  596. 

Panay,  island,  421. 
Paneas,  34^ 
Paniput,  369. 
Panjira,  or  New  Coa,  376. 
Pantellarla,  island,  433. 
Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  657* 
Para,  589. 
Paraguay,  607,  608. 

,  river,  580. 

Paramaribo,  592. 
Paramatta,  623. 
Parana,  river.  580. 
Paranahyba,  river,  580. 
Parga,  258. 

raria,gulfof,  493.  564. 
Parima  (or  Branco),  river, 

592. 
Parime  Mountains,  576. 
Parina,  cape,  573. 
Paris,  153,  154. 
Parma,  288, 289L 
Parnassus,   mount.      See 

Liakhura. 
Parnes,  mount,  269. 
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-Of),  island,  37. 
p* 
,  t'lMiniun    Mountains, 

Pt'uroi  (or  Paro),  island,  37. 
865. 

Parret,  river,  78 

Parry  Islands.  507. 

Panees.  the,  37S. 

Parsonstown,  137. 

Pas  de  Calais.  152. 

Pasaman,  mount.  334. 

Pasamaqiioddy  Bay,  581. 

Pasco,  fiua; 

— — ,  plateau  of,  576. 

Passaro,  cape,  8. 

Passau,  213, 214^ 

Patagonia,  608. 

Pafagoulan  Archipelago, 
581. 

PaUni,  388. 

PataiMco,  river,  544. 

Pater«on,  541. 

Pain.1,  367. 

Patos.  lake  dos,  581. 

Pairas,  269,  270. 

Patta,  474. 

Pay,  153. 

Pavia,  280,  281. 

Paxo,  island,  31. 

Pays  de  Waes,  161. 

PayU,  GOO. 

Peace,  river,  50S. 

Peak,  the,  74. 

Peakland.  94. 

Pechelee.  gulfof,  314. 

Vedee,  river,  504. 

Pedrotallagalla,  mount,  334. 
381. 

Peebles,  123. 

Peel,  105. 

Pegnttz,  river,  214. 

PeKU,  320.  390. 

Poi-ho,  river,  393. 

I'eipous.  lake,  22.  26. 237. 

Vekin,  307. 

Peide,  mount,  515. 

Pelew  Islands,  653. 

Pe-ling,  318. 

Pelinn,  mount    See  Zagora. 

Pellew  IsUnds,  611. 

Pembina,  542. 

Pembroke,  98. 

Pena  de  Penaranda,  moun- 
tain. 57. 

Pciiang,  or  Prince  of  Wales* 
Island,  391. 

Pennine  Alps,  174. 

chain  (of  England),  74. 

Pennsylvania,  534.  541. 

Pefion  de  Velez,  3ua 

Pennth.  95. 

Pensa  cola,  541. 

Pentelicus,  mount,  269. 

Pen  Hand  Firth,  108.  116. 

Hills.  110. 

Pen.y.gent,74. 

Penza,  245. 

Penzance.  97. 103. 

Pera,  259. 

Perak,  388. 
>rekop,  isthmus,  9. 


Pergamos,  342. 
Perigueux,  154. 
Perm,  544. 
Pernambuco,  589. 
Perpignan,  153. 
Persbcrg,  228. 
Per»epotis.  3fi6. 
Penia,  3*>a 
Persian  Gulf,  315. 
Perth  (Australia),  631. 

(Scotland),  124. 

Peru,  5)96. 
PeruKia,  284.  986. 

,  lake  of.  274. 286. 

Pe-«han,  peak,  333. 
Peshawur,  371. 
Peso  da  Regoa,  906. 
Pesth,  196. 
Petchora,  river,  24. 
Peter  Botte  Mountain,  487. 
Peterborough,  96. 104. 
Peterhead,  124. 
Peterhofi;  245. 
Petersburg,   SC.       See   St 

Petersburg. 

(United  States).  541. 

Peterswald,  193. 
Peterwaradein,  196, 1S7. 
Petra,  352. 
Petre,  614. 
Petropavlovski,  41S. 
Petrozavodsk,  214.. 
Pet-sha,  mountain,  333. 
PfefTers,  177. 
Pforzheim,  213. 
Pharsala,  258. 
Phaz,   or  Rhion   {Phasis), 

river,  406. 
Philadelphia.  541.  543. 
Philippeville,  164. 
Philit>pine  Islands,  4S0. 
Philippoli,  258  260. 
Philipstown,  137. 
Philistines,  country  of  the, 

345. 
Piacenza,  or  Placentia,  288, 

2H9. 
Pic  de  Nethou,  57. 

du  Midi,  57. 

Picardie  (or  Picardy),  151, 
Pichincha,  mountain,  585. 
Pico,  island,  29.  309. 
Pictou,  627. 
Piedmont,  282. 
Pierre  sur  Haut,  56. 
Pilate,  mount,  180. 
Fillar,  cape,  632. 
Pilsen,  193. 
Pindus,     mount,    11.     55. 

252. 
Pingeh,  387. 
Piraeus,  269. 
Pirano,  192. 
Pisa,  283.  284. 
Pistoja,  283,  284. 
Pisuerga,  river,  299. 
Pitcairn  Island,  656. 
Pi  tea,  river,  22. 
Piton  de  la  Fournaise,  486. 

des  Neiges,  486. 

Pittsburg,  541.  54a 
Placentia.    See  Piacenza. 


Placentia  Bay,  528. 

Platsy,  367. 

Platten  Sea,  or  Lake  Bala- 
ton, 26. 

Plauen,  213. 215. 

Plenty,  Bay  of,  639. 

Plettenberg  Bay,  424.  476. 

Plinlimmon,  76. 

Pk>mbdu  Cantal,  5& 

Plymouth,  97.  103. 

(West  Indies),  5GB. 

Po,  river,  23.  274. 

Podolia,  244. 

Point-i-Pitre,  570. 

Poitiers,  154  156. 

Poitou,  151. 

Pola,  192. 194. 

Poland,  243, 244. 

Polotsk,  244. 

PolUva,  244.  247. 

Polynesia,  637. 

Pomaroon,  river,  593 

Pombal,  307. 

Pomerania,  203, 204. 

Pomona,  island,  115. 

Pompeii,  287. 

Pongo  de  Manseririie,  58C( 

Pont  Audemer,  152. 

Pontarlier,  153. 

Ponte  Delgada,  310. 

Pontefract,  95. 

Pontevedra.  298. 

Pontiana,  419. 

Pontine  Marshes,  S73. 

Pontiyy,  152. 

Pontolse,  153. 

Poole,  97.  lOa 

Poonah,  373. 

Pooree.  or  Juggernaut,  368. 

Popayan,  596. 

Poperinghe,  163. 

Popocatepetl,  nKNinUun, 
499.  515. 

Porsgrund,  234,  235. 

Port  Adelaide,  629. 

Antonio,  563. 

Arthur.  635. 

— ~  Beaufort,  479. 

——  Clarence,  lUS. 

Davy,  632. 

—  Elizabeth.  479. 

Elliott,  630. 

Glasgow,  124. 

Jackson,  6-JO.  633. 

Uncoln.  628.  63a 

Louis  (Falkland  Isls  ), 

609. 

(Mauritius),  487. 

Macquarie,  620. 624. 

Mahon.  296.  302. 

Morant,  563. 

Nicholson,  639. 

of  Spain.  564. 

Otago.  639. 

Patrick.  124. 

Royal,  563. 

Stephen,  ^a 

Victoria,  645. 

Portadown.  137. 
Portaferry,  137. 
PortarlingtOM,  137. 
Portendik,  472. 
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Portland,    town    and    bay 
(Austnlia),  6S6. 

(United   State*),  541. 

543. 

Bill.  70. 

,  cape,  638. 

— — ,  isle  of,  70.  82. 

Porto  Bello,  596. 

de  San  Paolo,  290. 

Grande,  483. 

Praya,  483.  , 

Rico,  5ea 

Santo,  iciand,  48S. 

PMtiee,  1S4. 

Portiea,  iiland,  77. 

Portnnouth,  97.  103. 

(United  States),  541. 

Portugal,  304. 

Pown,S03-S05. 

Poti,  406. 

Potomac,  river,  504. 

Pototi,  602. 

,  Cerro  of,  586. 

Potsdam,  204. 

Potterie^the,  101. 

Pojana  Kiuka,  mountain, 
56. 

Poyang,  lake,  324. 393. 

Prague,  19a  195. 

Prairies,  the,  5()0. 

Pregel,  river,  199. 

Prenslau,  204. 
Presburg,  196. 
Presteigii,  98. 
Preston,  8&  95. 
Prestonpans,  123. 
Prince      £dward      Island, 
527. 

Islands  (1  ndian 

Ocean),  661. 

of  Wales,  cape,  489. 

Regent  Inlet,  49& 

Princes  Island.  483. 
Principato,  28& 
Pripet,  river,  23. 
Prisrend.  258. 
Pristina,  258. 
Privas,  153. 
Prorae,  39a 
Prosnita,  199. 
Provence,  161. 
Providence,  541.  543. 
Pmvins,  153. 
Prussia,  19& 

proper,  province,  203. 

Pruth,  river,  23. 
Psiloritti,  mount,  32. 
Pskov,  244. 

,  lake,  26. 

Puebia,  549. 
Puerto  Cabello,  595. 

de  Rey,  57. 

de  SanU   Haria,  298. 

3(10 

la  Mar  (or  Cobija),  602. 

— ■  Principe,  560. 
Pulicat  lake,  361. 
Punjaub,  the,  323.  370. 
Puno,  600. 
Punta  Arenas,  555. 
Purus,  river,  58a 
Pusther-thal,  19a. 


Putumayo  (or  lea),  river, 

580. 
Puy  de  D6me,  154. 

,  mountain,  14.  56. 

Sancy,  mountain,  56, 

Puzsuoli,  2K7. 
Pyramids,  tlie,  455. 
Pyrenees,     the,     15.     57. 

292. 

(Australian),  613  624. 

Pyr^n6e«  Orientales,  153. 
Pyrmout,  214. 


0. 

Qualoe,  island,  235. 
Quantock  Hills,  75. 

euarantana,  mount,  337. 
uarnero  (or  Flume),  gulf 

of,  184. 

uatre  Bras,  16dL 

uebec,  5-i2. 

uedah,  388. 

uedlinburg,  204. 

ueen    Charlotte    Islands, 

658. 
Queen     Charlotte     Sound 

(New  Zealand),  639. 

(North  America),  533. 

Queen's  Channel,  496. 
Queen's  County,  137. 
Queenslmry  HiU,  110. 
"ueenstown,  139. 

ueretaro,  549. 

uillimanc,  474 

uillota,  valley  of,  604. 
Uuiloa,  474 
Qiiimper,  B2. 
Quindiu,  pass  of,  585. 
Quito,  596. 

,  plateau  of,  576. 

Quorra  (or  Niger),   river, 

431,  432.  465. 


Rannoch,  moor  and  loch. 

112.  118. 
Rarotonga,  island,  655. 
Ras  al-Had,  315. 

Mohammed,  SI6L 

Raselm,  lake,  254. 
Rastadt,  213. 
Rat,  iiass  de,  57. 
Rathlin  Island,  130. 
Ratibor,  204. 
Ratisbon,  213,  214. 
Rataeburg,  223L 
Ravenna,  284.  '28a 
Ravee,  river,  323. 
Rawitsch,  204. 
R«,  island,  29.  15& 
Rea,  river,  101. 
Reading,  S7. 

(l^ited  States),  541. 

Realejo,  554. 

Recherche  Island,  or  Vani- 

koro,  658. 
Recife,  589. 
Red   River   (Lake  Winni- 

peg),  504. 
—  ( Mississippi),  502. 

Settlement,  532. 


R. 

Raab,  196. 
Raasay,  island,  114. 
Rabatt,  446. 
Rabba.  465. 
Rabbath-ammon,  346. 
Rachelberg,  56. 
Racine,  542. 
Radack  Islands,  55a 
Radnor,  93. 
Ragu»a,  196, 197. 
Ri^pootana,  379. 
Rakas  Tal,  lake.  399. 
Raleigh,  541. 
Ralick  Islands,  653. 
Ramoth-Uilead,346. 
Ramree,  390. 
Ramsay,  96. 
Ramsey,  l(i5. 

,  island,  77. 

Ramsgate,  97. 103. 104. 
Ranai  (or  Lauai),   island, 

652. 
Ranegunje,  362. 
Rangoon,  390. 
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Red  Sea,  315. 

Redditch,  96. 
Redruth,  97. 

Ree,  lough,  131. 

Reggio  (Calabria),  286,  287 

(Modena),  288. 

Reichenberg,  193.  195. 

Reikiavik,  225. 

Renaix,  16a 

Rendsburg,  223,  224. 

Renfrew,  124. 

Rennes,  149.  152.  155. 

Resbt,  356. 

Resina,  287. 

Rethel,  152. 

Retimo,  262. 

Reus,  !^98. 

Reuss,  208.214. 

,  river,  175. 

Reutltngen,  213. 

Revel,  244*  245. 

Revillagigedo  Islands,  581. 

Rewah,  378. 

Rheidiol,  river,  103. 

Rheims,  152.  157. 

Rhenish  province  (of  Prus- 
sia), 203. 

Rhigi,  mountain,  180. 

Rhine,  river,  24. 166. 

Rhio,  419. 

Rhode  bland,  534.  541. 

Rhodes,  inland,  324.  349. 

Rhodez,  153. 

Rhone,  department,  154. 

,  river,  22.  144. 

Rhynland,  169. 

Riasan.  244. 

Ribble,  river,  78. 

Richelieu    (or   Chambly), 
river,  518. 

Richmond  (Surrey),  97. 

—  (Yorkshire),  95. 

(United  SUtes).  541- 

544. 

bay,  527. 
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Richmond,  rirer,  615/ 
Ridcftu  canaU  518. 
Riewn  Gebirge,  14.  5€L 
Rleti.  284. 
Riev,  844l 
Riga,  dH.  S45. 
■— — ,  gulf  of,  5. 
Rimac,  river.  599. 
RimaUra,  island,  655. 
Rimini,  284. 
Rio  de  la  PlaU,  58a 
Rio  del  Norte.  504. 

—  del  Paia,  580.  589. 

—  Grande,  4S1. 

'  del  Belmonte,  581. 
del  Sul.  581. 

—  Janeiro,  589. 
Riobamba,  596. 
Rioja,  6U7. 
Riom,  154. 

Rion  (or  Phas),  rlTcr,  406. 

Ripon,  95.  104. 

Rucier.  235. 

Ristigouche,  river,  524. 

River  oCthe  Mountains,  503. 

RiTidre  Noire,  mountain  of, 
487. 

Road-town,  567. 

Roanne.  154. 

Roanoke,  river,  504. 

Roca,  cape,  4.  8.  304. 

Rochdale,  88.  95. 

Rochcfort,  153. 156. 

Rochester,  97  102.  101 

(United  States),  541. 

Rockall,  island,  115. 

Roclcy  Mountains,  495.  514. 

Roderigue,  island,  489. 

Roermond,  171. 

Rohilcand.  37U 

Rokelle,  river,  431.  470. 

Romania,  cape,  313. 

Romans,  153L 

Rome,  884. 

Romnrantin,  154. 

Rorastiaal,  valley,  S28. 

Rona,  island,  114. 

— ,  mount.  1 15. 

Ronaldshs  (N.  and  S.),  is- 
lands, 115. 

Ronda,  '^98. 

Ronne,  v24. 

Ronneberg,  214. 

Roorkee,  370. 

Roper,  river,  615. 

Roraas,  23k 

Roraima,  mountain,  5861592. 

Rosa,  Monte,  55. 

Rosas,  301. 

Roscommon,  137* 

Roseau,  565. 

Rosenau,  197. 

Roskilde,  S23. 

Ross,  124. 

Rossan  Point,  126. 

Rostock.  213. 

Rota,  island,  653. 

Rothenburg,  213. 

Rother.  river,  78. 

Rnthcrham,  95. 
'orher-tburm  Pass,  56. 
'hsay,  124. 


Rotterdam,  171.  ' 

.  fort,  481). 

Roturoa,  lake,  640l 
Rouen,  149.  155. 
Roulers,  169L 
Roum,  341. 
Rouroel,  river,  431. 
Roumelia,  251.  256.  . 
Roussillon,  151. 
Roveredo,  192. 
Rovigo.  280. 
Rovigno,  I9S. 
Rowandix,  peak  of,  334. 
Roxburgh,  123. 
Royal  Ray,  533. 
Ruatan,  island,  556. 
Rudesheim,  213. 
Rudolstadt,  214. 
Rugby,  96 
Rugen,  island.  29. 
Ruivo,  peak  of,  488. 
Rum,  bland,  115. 
RunnofCutch,361. 
Rupert's  Land,  691. 
Rupunoony,  river,  592. 
Ruschuk,  258. 261. 
Russia,  236. 
Russian  America,  533. 

Armenia,  406. 

Ruthin,  97. 
Rutland,  96u 
Ryan,  loch.  107. 
Rydal  Water,  80. 
Ryde,  97- 
Rye,  97.  103. 


SaalfeM,  214. 

Saarbruck,  20& 

Saardam.  171. 

Saba,  island,  .570. 

Sable,  cape,  494. 

Saccatoo,  466. 

Sachsen-  Altenburg,  206.214. 

Coburg.Gotha.  208.214. 

— —  Meiningen,  208.  214. 

Weimar,  207.  2ia 

Sacramento  city,  542. 

,  river,  505. 

Saddleworih,  95. 
Safuddan,  Llyn,  81. 
Safed,  346. 
Sagalien  (or  Amour),  river, 

382. 
— —   (or  Tarakai),    island, 

325. 
Sagres.  306. 
Saguenay,  river,  518. 
Sabama,  mountain,  586. 
Sahara,   or   Great   Desert, 

428.  433.  461. 
Said,  the,  454. 
Sai(ia(S«fon),S44. 
Saigon.  387. 
Saikwah,  389. 
Saima,  lake,  26. 
Saint  Abb's  Head,  106.  110. 

AflfVique,  153. 

Agnes,  97. 

Aluan's,  96. 


Saint  Alban's  Head,  70. 

— .^  Amand,  154. 

Andrew's  (Guinea>,4^. 

^—  Andrew's  (New Bruns- 
wick), 525. 

Andrew**    (Scotland), 

124,  125. 

— —  Angelo^  promontory, 
274. 

Anthony,  Alls  of,  502. 

Antonio,  island,  483. 

Asaph.  97. 104. 

Augustine,  54L 

— —  Augu*tine*s  Bay,  486. 

— —  Austell,  97. 

— —  Bartholomew,  island, 
671. 

Bees*  Head.  70. 

Bernard,  Great,  11.  55. 

Bernard,  Little,  56. 

Bride's  Bay,  71. 

— —  Bneux,  152. 

Catberiae'k  HiR,  77. 

Catherine's  Point,  70. 

— -  Christopher,  ialand, 
567. 

<—  Clair,  lake,  633. 

^—~  Clair,  lake  and  river 
(N.  America),  506.  518. 

—  aoud,  153. 

-—  Croix  (Miasisatppi), 
river,  502. 

Crcnx  (New  Bruns- 
wick), river.  624. 

David's.  96.  104. 

David's  Head,  7a  126. 

-—  Denis,  153 

^—  Denis  (Bourbon). 486. 

Diey,  153. 

— .  Domingo  (Hayti),  .561, 
562. 

•— -  Ellas,  mount  (Greece', 
1L55.  264. 

Elias,  mount  (N.  Ame- 
rica), 497.  514. 

EUenne,  149. 154. 

Rustatius.  island,  570. 

Flour,  154. 

'—'  Frauds,  lake,  517. 

Francis,  river,  518. 

Gall,  180. 

Gaudens,  153b 

George,  565. 

— —  George's  Bay,  528. 

George's  Channel,  72. 

Gothard,   mount,    55. 

174. 

(^vent  Head.  70. 

Helena  Bay,  476. 

——  Helena,  island,  484- 

Helen's,  mount,  497. 

514. 

Helier,  105. 

—  Ive*  (Comwail),  97. 
103 

Ives  (Huntingdon),  96 

— —  John  (Antigua),  566. 

John  (  New  Brunswick), 

525. 
— —  John,  island,  570. 
John*s(Newfoundland}, 

630. 
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Sdnt  Joseph,  665. 

Kilda,  island,  114. 115. 

Kitt'8.    See  St.  Chrw- 

topber.       ,        ..,,«» 

Lawrence,  gulf  of,  491. 

Lawrence,  river,  502. 

Lo.  152. 

Louis,  541.  544.  , 

Louis,  fort  and  island, 

♦71. 

Louis,  lake,  517. 

Lucia  (Cape  Verde  Is- 
lands), 483. 

Lucia   (West  Indies), 

565 

Malo,  149. 154. 157. 

Martin,  island,  5fi9,  o70. 

Mary,  cape,  316. 

Mary,  island  (Eng- 
land), 77. 

Mary,  island  (Mada- 
gascar), 486. 

Mary,  river,  506. 

Mary's  Island.  471. 

Maurice,  river,  5.8. 

Michael,    island,   29. 

Neot*s,  96. 

Niotiolas,  162, 163. 

Nicholas,  island,  483. 

Ninian's,  121.  126. 

Omer.  152. 

Paul,  island  (Atlantic 

Ocean),  527.     ^    ._    ,. 
Paul,   island   (Indian 

Ocean),  661. 
—  Paul  de  Loando,  4/2. 

Peter,  lake.  517. 

Peter's,  river,  502. 

Petersburg,    244,   245. 

249 
Philip    de    Benguela, 

472. 

Pierre,  106. 

Quentin,  140.  152. 

^axtian,  298.300. 

Sebastian  Bay,  476. 

Sever,  J9S.  ^  .     ,  ^- 

, Thomas  ( Africa),  483. 

, Thomas  (West  Indies), 

570. 

Tron,  162, 163.         

Ubes  (or  Setubal),  307. 

Valery,  152. 

Vincent  (<3ape  Verde 

Islands),  483.  .    ^ 
Vincent  iWcst  Indies), 

Vincent,  cape,  8.  304. 

Vincent,  gulf  of,  611. 

627. 
Saintes,  153. 
Saintonge,  151. 
Sakaria,  river,  335. 
Sal,  island,  483. 
Salamanca,  298.  300. 
Salamis,   island.    See 

luri. 
Satangore.  388. 
Salcey  Forest,  84. 
SalU»n*'a  E«\   •'ifr 
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Salem  ( Mas8achussett8),541 . 

(Oregon),  6+2. 

Salerno,  28s  287. 

Salford,  95.  99. 

Salins.  153. 

Salisbury,  97- 104. 

Saloniki,  258.  260. 

Salnette,  island,  373. 

Salt  Desert  ( of  Persia),  321. 

Salt  Lake,  city,  542. 

Salt  Lake,  great,  506. 

SalU,  607. 

SaltcoaU,  124. 

Saltillo,  549. 

Saluen,  river,  323. 

Salvador,  554. 

Salza,  or  Salzach,  river,  184. 

Salzburg.  184.  192. 1^. 

Salzwedel,  2U4. 

Samana,  561,  562. 

,  bay  of,  561. 

Samsr,  island,  421. 
Samaratig,  419. 
Samarcand,  405. 
Samaria,  346. 
Sami  as,  419. 
Sambre,  river,  160. 
Samiel  (or  Simoom),  the, 

Samoa     (or     Navigators ) 
Islands,  654.    ^„  „^  ^,. 
Samoiedes,  the,  52. 239.410. 
Samos,  island,  324.  548. 
Samothraki,  island,  26it 
Samsoon,  343. 
San  Bias,  549. 

Carlos,  605. 

Christoval,  549. 

Christoval,  island,  658. 

Felipe  (or  Xativa),  £98. 

Felix  de  Guixols,  301 . 

Francisco,  542. 

Francisco,  river,  580. 

Ildefonso,  299. 

Joao  da  Pesqueira,  307. 

Joree,  island,  309. 

._—  Jn>e,  555. 

Juan,  ri07. 

Juan,  riviT,  504. 

Juan  Baptista,  549. 

,  Ju»n  de  Nicaragua  (or 

Grey  Town),  555. 
Juan  de   Porto  Rico, 

561. 
^—  Juan  del  Sur,  555. 

Lucar,  298.  300. 

Luis  (La  Plata),  607. 

Luis  deMaranhao,  582. 

Luis  Potosi,  549. 

Marino,  284.  286. 

Miguel,  gulf  or,  573. 

.  Paolo,  Porto  de,  290. 

Paulo,  589. 

Rerao,  282. 

Salvador         (Central 

America),  551. 554. 

.Salvador    (or   Guana 

hanl),  island,  567. 
— —  Tomas,  554. 
Sana,  359, 
Sandoway,  390. 

BB  4 


Sandusky,  541. 
Sandwich,  97. 103. 
Sandwich  islands,  6V7.  ^I. 
Sandwich  Island  (New  He- 
brides), 658. 

land,  661.    ^  ^_, 

Sang-lcoi,  river,  322.  S87. 
San-poo  (or  Yarrow),  river, 

324.  399.  ,  ,     J  X 

Sanca  Crut(Canary  Islands), 

298.303.  ^   ^^^ 

(West  Indies),  570. 

(Polynesia),  658. 

Sjuita  Fe  (La  Plata),  607. 

(New  Mexico),  542. 

de  BogotA,  596. 

Santa    Maria    (New    Gra- 
nada), 596. 

(Spain),  298.  300. 

,isrand,S09. 

Santa    Maura,   island,  ai. 

270. 
Santander,  298,  299. 
Santarem,  307. 
Santee,  river,  .504. 
Santiago  (Chili).  604. 

de  Compostella  (Spam), 

298.  302. 
_  de  Cuba,  560. 

del  Estero,  607. 

island,  483. 

Santo  Espiritu,  560. 
Santorin,  island,  265. 
Santos,  590. 
Saone,  river,  144. 
Saone  et  Loire,  154. 
Sepan.tagh,  3.34. 

Saptin    (or   Lewis),   river, 
505. 

Saragossa,  298. 

Saransk,  245. 

Saratov,  245. 

Sarawak,  420.      _  ^^ 

Sardinia,  island,  30.  283. 

,  kingdom  of,  272.  282. 

Sardis,  342. 

Sarepta,  245. 

Sarinc,  river,  181. 

Sark  (or  Serk),  island,  29. 

105. 
Sarlat,  154. 
Sarmiento,  mount,  586. 

Sarnen, 180. 
Sarreguimines,  153. 
Sarthe,  154. 

,  river,  144. 

Saskatchewan,  nver,  503. 
Sassari,  282,  28a 
SatUra,  373. 
Saumur,  154. 

Sautpoora  Mounuins,  3i9. 
Savaii,  island,  654. 
Savanilla,  596. 
Savannah,  541.  544. 

,  river,  504. 

Savannah -la- Mar,  563. 
Savannahs  (or  Llanos),  the, 

577. 
Save,  river,  23. 186. 

Savona,  282.  283. 

Savoy,  27.5.  382. 

I  Sawcll.  mountaiP 
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SawuoUWarree,  57S. 
S«xe-Altenburg,  Arc.     See 

Sacbaen>  Altenbarg. 
Saxony,  kingdom   of,  807* 

SU8  sia 

(PruMian),  S04,  805. 

Saypan,  Ulaiid,  653. 

Scalpa,  island.  114. 

Scaiideroon,  ^43. 

Scandinarian  peninsula  and 
mountains,  18. 

Scarborough,  95.  lOS. 

( West  Indies).  SfA. 

Scarpanto,  island,  324. 

S.awfell    (or    Skaw    Fell) 
Pilces,  28.  74. 

SchatThausen,  180. 

8chehallion,  mountain,  IIS. 

Scheldt,  river,  25.  159. 

SciiAmnlts.  196,  197. 

Srhiedam,  171. 

Sc'  leits,  214. 

Schle>Ut.  153. 

.Schmolnits,  197. 

S(  hneeberg,  36L 

Schnee-kopf,  or  Beerberg, 
56. 

Schnee.ko|>pe  (or   Schnee- 
kopO,  mountain,  14.  56. 

Schonbeck,  304. 

ijchouwen,  island,  167. 

Schreckhorn,  mountain,  55. 

Schwarzburg,  2u8.  SI4. 

Schwars-wMd,     or     Black 
Forest,  14.  56.  208. 

Schwaz,  19^. 

.Schweidnits,  204. 

8chweitz,  ISO. 

Schwerin,  213. 

Scilly  Islands,  77. 

Scindia,  dominions  of,  378. 

Scioto,  river,  50^. 

»4clavonia,  184,  185.  196. 

Scotland,  lOa 

Scutari  (or  Skatari),  Alba- 
nia, 258. 

— »,  Asia  Minor,  8S9. 

,  lake  of,  254. 

sebaste,  346. 

Sebou,  river,  431. 

Secundra,  S69. 

Sedan,  148. 

Sefeed-rood,  river,  354. 

Segalien,  island,  41^.  415. 

Segetropsa,  446. 

Sego,  465. 

Segovia,  296,  299. 

*SeKre,  river,  159. 

Segura,  river,  292. 

.Seine,  department,  153. 

,  river,  25.  144. 

Seine  et  Marne,  153. 

et  Oise.  153. 

Int'crieure,  152. 

Seiont,  river,  fil. 

Seir,  mount,  352. 

Sei«tan,  desert  of,  321.  358. 

Selembria,  river,  252.  254. 

Seleng*.  411. 
^ucia,  34><. 
'usk,  411. 
123. 


Seltey  Hill,  70. 

Selvat,  the,  577. 
Serahn,  195. 
Semur,  153. 
Sena,  474. 
Senegal,  river,  481. 
Senegambia,  468. 
Senlis,  152. 
Sennaar,  459. 
Sens,  153. 
Seraing,  164^ 
Serampore,  S67. 
Seravesta,  284. 
Serbai,  mount,  384. 
Serchio,  river,  284. 
Sereth,  river,  2.34. 
Serfo,  island,  265. 
Seringapatam,  377. 
Serinuggur  (or  Cashmere), 

380. 
Serk  (or  Sark),  island,  S9. 

105. 
ServU,  252.  258. 
Setubal,  or  St.  Ubet,  307. 

309. 
Sevan  (or  Goukcha),  lake, 

406. 
Sevastopol,  244.  248. 
Severn,  river.  77.  80. 
Sevillan,  mountain,  334. 
Seville,  298.  300. 
Sevre,  river,  144. 
Sdvres,  149.  153. 
Seycheile  Islands,  488. 
Sfax,  448. 
S'Gravenhagen.  See 

Hague,  the. 
Shamo,  or  Gobi,  316.  320. 
Shang.hae,  397. 
Shannon,  river,  130. 
Shan-tung,  promontory,  315. 
Sharon,  plam  of,  337,  338. 
Sharra-tagh,  10.  55.  252. 
Shary,  river,  432. 
Shatt-el-Arab,  329.  348. 
Sheaf,  river,  100. 
Shechem,  3S7.  345. 
Sheerness,  97.  102. 
Sheffield,  95. 100. 
SheiatKkoi,  cape,  315. 
Shellif,  river,  431. 
Shelton,  101. 
Shendy,  459. 
Sheppey,  Isle  of,  77. 
Shepton  Mallet,  96. 
Sherboro*  Island,  470. 
Sherbrooke,  522. 
Sherwood  Forest,  84. 
Shetland  Islands,  114, 115. 
Shields  (North  and  South), 

95.  100. 
Shievt^lutch,  mountain,  333 
Shigatze,  400. 
Shikarpore,  374. 
Shin,  loch.  118. 
Shiraz,  356. 
Shirvan,  406l 
Shoa,  461. 

Shoalhaven,  river,  615^ 
Sh.MMter,  35& 
.Shoreham,  103. 
Shoumia,  258.  261. 


Shunem,  346. 

Sbushan,  356. 
Shrewsbury,  96. 
Shropshire,  9& 
Siam,  320. 387. 

,  gulf  of,  314. 

^— ,  mountains  of,  319. 
Siampa  (or  Chiampa),  387. 
Siberia,  319. 406. 
Sicily,  31.  286. 
Sidlaw  Hills,  112. 
Sidra,  gulf  of,  424.  44& 
Siena,  283,  284. 
Sierra  Acaray,  576L 

d*Estrella,  16.  57.  305. 

de  Gredos,  16.  57. 

— —  de  Guadalupe,  57. 

do  Mar,  577. 

— —  Leone,  470. 

Madre  499. ; 

Molina,  57. 

— «  Morena,  16. 57. 

Monchique,  57. 

Nevada   (California), 

496.  514. 
Nevada  (Spain),  16.57. 

292. 

d'Oca,57. 

Pacaraima,  592. 

Sifanto,  island,  265. 

Sigmaringen,  'il^. 

Signa,  2bi. 

^ihoon  lor  Sir),  riv^r,  403L 

Silihim,  380. 

Sikhs,  the,  370. 

Sikokf,  island,  325.  41S. 

Sil,  river,  15. 

Silesia  (Austrian),  184.  193. 

(PruHsUn),  203,  2^4. 

SiliBtria,  258. 261. 
Silla  de  Caracas,  574. 
Silver  Mine  Mountains,  129. 
Simbirsk,  245. 
Simferopol,  241.  £48. 
Simla,  371. 
Simoda,  415. 
Simon's  Bay,  476. 

Town,  479. 

Simoom  (orj  Samiel),  the, 

428. 
Simplon,  the,  12. 55. 
Sinai  Mount;tins,  319.  361. 
Siualoa,  549- 
Sinde,  3J0. 37a 
Singapore,  391. 
Sing-kha-bab,  river,  400. 
Sinope,  342. 
Sion,  or  Sitten,  180. 
Siparoony,  river,  592. 
Sir  (or  Sihoon),  river,  324. 
Siragusa,  286.  288. 
Sir-i-kol,  402. 
Sirhobi,  379. 
Sirmore,  380. 
Sisal,  550. 
Sistova,  258. 261. 
Sitka,  island,  5&i. 
Sitten,  or  Sion,  180. 
Sivas,  342. 
Skager-rack,  5. 
SkagstoUind,  17.  57. 
Skalholt,  225. 
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Skuw    FeU    (or  ScawfeU), 
2a  74. 

Skawe,  the,  9*  219. 

Skerry  vore,  115. 

.«kidcEaw,  74. 

Skopia  (or  Uskup),  25& 

Skopin,  $44. 

Skutarl.    &r  Scutari. 

Skye,  island,  114. 

Slaney,  river,  131. 

Slatma,  258. 

Slavonia.    See  Sclavonia. 

Slave  CcMUt,  469. 

River,  503. 

Sleat,  sound  of,  10& 

Sleswig,  £2i. 

——y  isthmus  of,  9. 

Siieve   Bloom   Mountains, 
129. 

Donard,  123. 

League,  128. 

Sligo,  137.  139. 

Slyne  Head,  126. 

Smith's  Sound,  491. 

Smolensk,  244. 24& 

Smyrna,  341. 

Snsefell  Yokul,  28. 

Snake  Island,  or  Anguilla, 
567. 

Snea.fell    (Isle    of  Man), 
77. 

Snee-bctten,  17.  57. 

Sneek,  171. 

Sneeu-berg,  427. 
Snowdon,  28.  76. 
Soar,  river,  79.  lOL 
Sobraon,  371. 
Society  Islands,  655. 
Socotra,  island,  488 
Soest,2(>3. 
Sufala,  474. 

Bay,  424. 

Soissons,  152. 

Soleimaun  Mountains,  318. 

334. 
Solent,  the,  71. 
Soleure,  180,  181. 
Solikamsk,  244. 
Solomon  Islands,  658. 
Solway  Firth,  71. 
Soinauli.  the,  441.  473. 
Somerset,  96. 
Somme.  152. 
Nomo  Sierra,  pass,  57. 
Sooden fields,  234. 
Sondershausen,  214. 
Sone,  river,  323. 
Songari,  river.  322. 
Sonnen-wirbel,  56. 
Sonora,  549. 
Soo-chow,  397. 
Sooloo  Islands,  422. 
Soor  {T^e),Si3. 
Soos  ISusa),  356. 
Sophia,  25K. 
Sorata      ( or     Ancohuma), 

mount,  586. 
Sorel  (or  William  Henry), 

592. 
Soria,  £98. 
Souakin,  459. 
SouUan,  463. 


SoufiVidre     (Ouadaloupe), 

515. 
(St.  Lucia),  565. 

—  (St.  Vincent),  615.  665. 
Soukhona,  river,  22. 
Sound,  the,  5. 223. 
Soungaria,  400. 
Soura,  river,  24. 
Sourabaya,  419. 
Sousah,  448. 
South  Australia,  627. 

Downs,  73.  75. 

Esk,  river- 11& 

Foreland,  70. 

volcon,  97. 

Orkneys,  660. 

Shields,  95.  100. 

Victoria,  6fil. 

Southampton,  97.  104. 

Island,  .507. 

Water,  71. 

South  wark,  97. 

Spa,  164. 
Spain,  291. 
Spalatro,  196, 197. 
Spanish  Pe^ks,  614. 
— —   peninsula  and  moun- 
tains, 16. 

—  Town,  563. 
Sparta.    See  Mistra. 
Spartel,  cape,  424. 
Spartivento,  cape,  8.  271. 
Spartledown  Hill,  110. 
Speightstown,  564. 
Spencer,  cape.  612. 
Spencer's  Gulf,  611.  627. 
Spey,  river,  117. 

Speyer  (or  Spires),  213,  214. 
Spezzia  (Greece),  265.  270. 

(Italy),  282,  283. 

,  gulf  of,  283. 

Spires  (or  Speyer),  213, 214. 
Spithead,  71- 
Spitsbergen,  659. 
Splugen,  180. 

,  pass,  55- 

Spree,  river,  204. 
Springfield  (Illinois),  642. 
— — ,  (Massachusetts),  541. 
Spurn  Head,  70. 
Stabroek.   See  Georgetown. 
Stade,  213. 
Staffk,  island,  115. 
Stafford.  96. 
Staines,  96. 
Staley  Bridge,  96. 
Stamford,  £^. 
Stanovoi  Mountains,  333. 
Stanley,  609. 
Stanstead,  522. 
Stanz,  180. 
Staraia-Russa,  244. 
Stargard,  2U4. 
Staro-Konstantinov,  244. 
Sutes  of  the  Church,  272. 
Staubbach,the,  176. 
Stavanger,  234. 
Stavropol,  245.  250. 
Steep  Pomt,  610. 
Stelvio,  mount,  12.  .55. 
Steppes,  the,  19.  238. 
Sternberg,  193. 


Stettin,  201,  205. 
Stettiner  Haff,  199. 
Steuben  ville,  541. 
Stewart  Island,  639. 
Steyer,  192. 
Stirling,  124. 
Stockholm,  233. 
Stockport,  88.  96. 
Stockton,  95. 102. 
Stoke  upon  Trent,  96, 101. 
Stonehaven,  124. 
Stoney  Middleton,  83. 
Storm  Bay,  6:i2. 
Stornoway,  124. 
Stour,  river,  78. 80. 
Stourbridge,  96. 
Stourport,  96. 
Strabane,  137. 
Stralsund,  204, 205. 
Strangford,  lough,  127. 
Stranraer,  124 
Strasbourg,  153.  157. 
Stratford  on- Avon,  96.  101. 
Strath  Erich,  118. 
Strathbogie,  123. 
Stratbearn,  123. 
Strathmore,  112. 
Strathspey,  123. 
Strelitz,  213. 
Stromboli,  31. 
Stromness,  lUi. 
Stromsoe,  28. 
Stroud,  96. 

Struma,  river,  23.  254. 
Stuttgart,  213, 214. 
Styria.  184.  192. 
Suck,  river,  130. 
Sudbury,  97. 
Suddiya,  389. 
Sudetic  mountains,  5i^ 
Suez,  351.456. 

,  gulf  of,  315. 

,  ibthmus  of,  314.  425. 

Suffolk,  97. 

Sugar  Loaf  Mountoin,  12S. 

Suhl,  204. 

Suir,  river,  130. 

Su  itelma,  mount,  17.  57. 

Sulphur  Island,  325.  HijQ. 

Sumatra,  325.  419. 

Sunart,  Inch.  107. 

Sunda  I»lands,  32.5. 

Sunda,  strait  of,31*i. 

Sunderland,  95. 

Sundsvall,  233,  234. 

Sungnum,  380. 

Superior,  lake,  505. 

Surat,  373. 

Surinam,  river,  680. 592.    ■ 

Surrey,  97. 

Susa,  356. 

Suse,  446. 

Susquehanna,  river,  504. 

Sussex.  97. 

Sutherland,  124. 

Sutlej,  river,  323. 

Sveaborg,  244,  245. 

Svealard,  233. 

Swaffham,  97. 

Swale,  river,  79. 

Swan  River,  615.  630. 

Swanlinbar,  132. 
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Svanaea,  9&  103. 

B*y.  71. 

Sweden,  296L 
Swilly,  loufhjIST. 
Swinemtinde,  S06. 
Switserland,  174. 
Sychar,  or  Shccbem  (Nab- 

loQs),  .•HS. 
Sydney  (New  South  Wales), 

(Cape  Breton  Island), 

5i7. 
Syene  (Aaaouan),  456. 
Sy]fieUen,  mountain,  57. 
Syra,  UUnd  and  town,  S65. 

270. 
SyracuM,  or  Siisguta,  S6. 

(UntteH  State*),  541. 

Syria,  &ki.  S43. 

Syrian  Desert,  9S1. 

Syrtia,  great  and  little,  the, 

Sywah,  4.ifi. 
Syxraii.  245. 
Szamoo,  ri?er,  197. 
Ssegedin,  19^  l»7. 
Stigeth.  lya 
Szurul,  mountain,  56. 


T. 

Tabasco,  54P. 
Table  Bay,  476. 

Mountain,  4S7.  478, 

Tabor.  193. 

-^,  mount,  346. 

Tkbrees,  356. 

Tacasie  (or  Atbara),  river, 

43U. 
Tadmor,  344. 
Taewan      (or      FormoM), 

island,  SS5.  398. 
Taff,  river,  78. 
Tafilelt,  446. 
TaRRnrog,  P44.  248. 
Tagasxa.  462. 
Tagiis,  river,  25.  298. 
Tahiti,  or  Otaheite,  65& 
Tain,  124. 
Tajurrah,  473. 
Takht-i-Suleimaun,       334. 

357. 
Talavera  de  U  Reyna,  298, 

299. 
Talcahuano,  604. 
Tallahassee,  541. 
Tamar,  river  ( £ngUnd),  80. 
,  (Van  Diemen's  Land), 

633. 
Tamatave,  486. 
Tamaulipas,  499.  549. 
Tambov,  244.  246. 
Tame,  river,  79.  101. 
Tampico,  548.  54a 
Taroworth,  96. 
Tananarivo,  486. 


<?. 


■^ 


Taovatte.  island,  656. 
Tapty,  river,  323. 
Tarai,  the,  360. 
Taranto.  286,  287. 

,  gulf  of,  271. 

Tarakai  (orSagalicQ),iaUnd, 

32a  41.% 
Tarare,  Mont,  56. 
Tara«con,  153. 
Tarbes,  153. 
Tartjet  Ness,  106. 
Tarifa,  3(H. 
— — ,  point  of^  4.  8. 
Tarim  (or  £^beu),  river, 

324.  400. 
Tarn,  153, 
— ,  river,  144. 
Tarn  et  Garonne,  15SL 
Tamopol,  195. 
Tamow,  195. 
Tarquino,  Pico  de,  515. 
Tarragona,  298.  301. 
Tarrasona,  298. 
Tarsus,  343. 
TarUry.    See  Mongolia. 

,  gulf  of,  314. 

Tashkend,  405. 

Tasmania  (or  Van  Diemen*s 

Land),  631« 
Tasman's   Peninsula,   632. 

635. 
TkKsisudon,  381. 
Tatar-basardjik,  258. 
Tatra,  moun^  13. 56. 
Tattah.  374. 
Taudeny,  462. 
I'aujiks,  the,  403. 
Taunton,  96L 
Taunus,  mount,  217. 
Taupo,  lake,  640. 
Taurida,  244.  247. 
Taurus,  mount,  318. 
Tavira,  »>8. 
Tavistock.  97. 
Tavoy,  391. 
Tawe,  river,  78. 
Tay,  firth  of,  107. 

,  luch,  118. 

.^,  river,  116. 
Taygetus,  mount.    See  St. 

Ellas. 
Taygpura  Channel,  580. 
Tchek  tang,  393. 
Tcherka«k,  344. 
Tchernigov,  244. 
Tchbtopol,244. 
Tchoukchi,  the.  410. 
Tchoudskoe   (or   Peipous), 

lake,  26. 
Tees,  river,  79. 
Teflfe.  river,  580. 
Tegid,  lake,  81. 
Tehama,  the,  320. 
Tchraun,  355. 
Tebuantepec,    isthmus   of, 

494. 
Teify,  river,  78. 
Teign,  river,  78. 
Teignmouth,  97. 
T^uco,  590. 
Teme,  river,  80. 
Temeswar.  196. 197. 


Temiscaming,  lake,  518. 

Tempe,  vale  of,  252. 

Tenasserim  provinces,  390. 

Tenby,  98. 

Tendre,  Mont,  55. 

Tengii.  lake,  324. 

Teneriffe,  island,  302. 

Tengri-ttor.  324.  399. 

Tennessee,  534.  54fi. 

,  river,  502. 

Tensift,  river,  431. 

Tepliti.  188. 

Tequendama,  cataract  of, 
596. 

Terceira.  island,  309. 

Terek,  river,  24.  250. 

Terglou,  mount,  55. 

Termonde  (or  Dender* 
mond),  IG2,  163. 

Tern,  river,  80. 

Ternate,  island,  420. 

Terra  de  U  Puglia,  274 

di  Bari,  286. 

di  Lavoru,  273. 

Terror,  mount,  661. 

Teruel.  298. 

Teschen.  193. 

Tesboo-Loomboo,  400. 

Tessin,  or  Ticino,  180. 

y  river,  176. 

Teviot,  river,  117. 

Teviotdale,  110.  123. 

Tewkesbury,  9o. 

Texas,  .034.  542. 

Texel,  Uland,  166. 

Thame,  river,  79. 

Thames,  river,  79l 

Thanet,  irie  of,  77. 

Thaso,  island.  262. 

Thebes,  ruins  of,  455L 

Theiss,  river,  23.  186. 

Theodosia.  or  Kaffa,  248. 

Theresianopel,  196. 

Thermia,  island,  265. 

1  herroopylc.^pass,  269. 

Thessaly,  252.  258. 

Thetford,  97. 

Theux,  164. 

Thian-shan,  318.  33S. 

lliian-sban  Pe-loo.  40a 

Thian^han  Nan-loo,  400. 

ThionviUe.  153. 

Thirlemere.  8U. 

Thiva  {Thebei),  2691 

Thieewecho  (or  Back's  Ri- 
ver), 504. 

Tholen  Island,  167. 

Thorn,  2U4. 

Thorney  Island,  77. 

Tborshavn,  224. 

Thousand  Isles,  lake  of  the, 
517. 

Three  Points,  cape,  424. 

Three  Rivers,  522. 

Thun,  18a 

,  lake  of.  175. 

Thurttau,  180. 

Thuringer  Wald,  56. 

Thurles,  137. 

Thur,  the,  373. 

Thurso,  124. 

Thyatira,  W2. 
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Tibboos,  the,  462. 
Tiber,  river,  974. 
Tiberias.  S46. 
,  lake  (or  Sea  of  Oalilee), 

324.  SS8. 
Tibet,  316.  393. 
Tirino  (or  Teasin),  river, 

17H. 
Tidore,  island,  48a 
Tiem  del  Fuego,  581.  flO& 
Tiflis,  407. 
Tigris,  river,  383. 
Tilbury,  171. 
Till,  river,  117. 
Tilsit,  304. 
Timbuctoo,  4fi5. 
Timor,  island,  419L 
Tinian,  island,  653. 
Tioo,  isiand,  865. 
Tinnevelly,  375. 
Tiogh^,  river,  488. 
Tipperary.  137. 
Tiree,  island,  115. 
Tirleinont,  163. 
Ti«heet,  468. 
Titicaca,  lake,  581.  600. 

,  plateau  of,  574.  576. 

Tiverton  97. 
Tivoli,281 
Tlascala,  549. 
Tobago,  Uland.  564u 
Tobol,  river,  3«L 
Toboli>l(,411. 
Tocantins,  river,  580. 
Tofoa,  island,  654. 
Tokat,  348. 
Tokav,  196. 
Toledo,  S98,  299. 

,  mountains  of,  16. 

Toltma,  mountain,  585. 
Toluca,  mountain,  499. 515. 
Tom,  river,  411. 
Tomot,  pass,  56. 
Tomsk,  411. 
Tonga,  or  Friendly  Islands, 

654. 
I'ongariro,  mountain,  639. 
Tongatalxx),  island,  654. 
Tongres,  1&. 
Tong-ting,  lake,  384.  393. 
Toiiningen,  883,  884. 
Tonquin,  380.  387. 

,  gulf  of,  314. 

Timoberg,  834,  835. 
Tooixtiiai,  island,  655. 
Tdplitz,  193. 
Topolias,  lake,  865. 
Tor  Bay,  71. 
TorgHU,  204. 
Torjok,  844. 
Tormes,  river,  300. 
Tornea,  233,  8S4. 

,  river,  28.  232. 

Toronto,  583. 
Torquay,  97. 

Torre  cfel  Annunsiata,  887.! 
Torrens^  river,  629. 
Torres  Novas,  307. 
Torres  Strait,  611. 
Torres  Vedras,  307,308, 
Torridge,  river,  78. 
Torridoo,  loch,  107. 


Tortola,  island,  567. 
Tortosa,896. 
Tory  Island,  130. 
Toriburg,  pass,  56L 
TDtneis.  97. 
Toul,  153. 
Toiila,  244. 246. 
Toulon,  153. 156, 157. 
Toulouse,  153. 156. 
Touraine,  151. 
Tourfan,  401. 
Toumay,  162. 163. 
Tours,  154.  15Sl 
Towton,  100. 
Towy,  river,  78. 
Tracnonitis,  d4& 
Trafklgar,  cape,  300. 
Tralee,  137.  139. 
Tranquebar,  375. 
Transcaucasia,  405. 
TransylvanU.  184, 185.  196. 
Trapani.  886.  888. 
'l>as  OS  Montes,  307,  S0& 
lYavancore,  377. 
Trave,  river,  220. 
Traveroiinde,  816. 
Travers,  lake,  504. 
Trawnik.  858. 
lYebiaoad,  343. 
Trent.  198.  19& 

,  river,  79. 

Trenton,  541. 
Trentschin,  188. 
Treves,  803.  2(>6. 
Treviso,  280.  281. 
Trial  Bay,  620. 
Trichinopoly.  375. 
Trieste^  198.  194. 

,  gulf  of,  184. 

Trikala,  858. 
Trim,  137. 
Trimbuck,  373. 
Trincomalee,  383. 
Trinidad  (Cuba),  560. 

,  island,  563. 

Trinity  Bay,  528. 

Land,  66a 

Tripoli  (Afk-ica),  448. 

(Syria).  343. 

Tripolitsa,  8r>9. 
Tristan  d' Acunha,  485. 
Trivandrum,  377. 
Trogen.  180. 
Trolhiitte,  falls  of,  828. 
Tromstie,  834, 835. 
Trondhelm,  or  Drontheim, 

834,835 
Troon,  184. 
Troppau,  193. 195. 
Trosacbs,  the,  118. 
Trowbridge,  87. 
Troy,  848. 
(United  States),  541. 

543. 
Troyes,  153. 157. 
Truro,  97. 
Truxillo  (Central  America), 

554. 

(Peru),  600. 

Tsung-litig.  or  KuenluD,SS3. 
Tuam,  137. 
Tuaricks,  the,  462. 


Tttat,468. 
Tubingen,  81& 
l^lCopia,  island,  6SS. 
Tucuman.  607.. 
Tudela,  896. 
TTullamore,  137. 
Tulle,  149. 154. 
Tumel,  river,  116. 118. 
Tumidif,  380. 
Tunbridge   Wellt,  83.  97. 

104. 
Tundra,  the^  319.  408. 
Tungoosea,  the,  410. 
Tungouska,  river,  S8S. 
Tunis,  447. 

'I\ipungato,  mount,  586. 
Turcomania,  403. 
Turin,  888. 
Turkestan,  319. 408. 
Turkey,  in  Eurone,  251. 

.  ill  Asia,  335. 

Turkomauns,  the,  340. 
Turks  Island,  568. 
Turnhout,  163. 
IHirtukai,  861. 
Tuscany,  278. 
l^isis,  180. 

Tutuila,  island,  654^  655. 
Tver,  844. 846. 
Tweed,  river,  116. 
Tweedale,  110.  183. 
Tyne,  river  (Ensland),  79. 

(Scotland),  lia 

Tynemouth,  95. 100. 
Tyrol,  184.  193. 
Tyrone,  137. 
Tiana  (or  Dembea),  lake, 

43a  438. 


U. 

Ucayall,  river,  579, 58a 

Uddevalla,  833. 

Udine,  280. 

Ufa,  245. 

Uglitch,  844. 

Uist  (North  and  South), 
islands,  115. 

Ukraine,  the,  84a 

Uleaborg,  846. 

Ulitca.  island,  6S5. 

Ulleswater,  8a 

Ulro.  813. 

UUter,  137. 

,  New.  638. 

Ulverston,  95.  103. 

Umea,  233. 

— .  river,  28. 

Umritsir,  or  Amritslr,  370. 

Unaka  Mountains,  498. 

United  States  (of  N.  Ame- 
rica), 536. 

Unkie,  373. 

Unst,  Island,  11& 

Unterwalden,  180. 

Upolu,  island,  9f 

Uppernavick. ' 

Uppingham 

Upsal,  833 

Ural  Uof 

,(0P 
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UraUk,  945. 

Ure  (or  Yore),  rivor,  79* 

Urgel,  159. 

Ur^hendi,  405. 

Urghund,  river,  359. 

Uri.  180. 

Urn*   (or  AulUgos),   lake, 

581. 
Urre-lauquen,606. 
Uruguay,  or  Banda  Oriea- 

Ule,  607.  6M. 
Urumiyah,  lake,  394. 
Usedom,  Uland,  199. 
Ushdnt   (or  Ouetaant),  ii- 

land,  S9. 
Usk,  river,  78. 
Uskup  (or  Skopfa),£58. 
Ust-Urt-the,  3«0. 
Utah,  lake,  506. 

,  plateau  of,  496. 

,  territory,  534.  548. 

Utica.  541. 
Utila,  island,  55& 
Utrecht,  171. 
Uxbridge,  96. 
Uzbeks,  the,  403. 
Uzes,  153. 


V. 

Valais,  180. 

Valdai,  plateau  of,  19.  S4. 

Valdivia,  fHA, 

Valence,  153. 

Valencia  (Spain),  293.  298. 
301. 

(Venexuela),  595. 

Valenciennes,  149.  132. 

Valentia  Uland,  130. 

Valeita,  29a 

Valkan  Pass,  56. 

Valladolid  (Spain),  298,  299. 

— — ,  or  Morelia  (Mexico), 
549. 

Valona,  or  Avlona,  258. 
26U. 

Valparaiso,  604. 

Valteline,  280. 

Van,  347. 

,  lake  of,  324. 

Van  Diemen's  Land.  See 
Tasmania. 

Vancouver  Island,  533L 

Vanikoro,  or  Mantcolo  (Re- 
cherche Island),  658. 

Vannes,  152. 

Vanua-Levu,  island,  658. 

Var,  ISa 

Vardar,  river,  «3.  254. 

Varna,  258. 261. 

Vasa,246. 

Vaucluse,  153. 

Vaud,  180. 

Vavau,  island,  654. 

Vavitooa,  island,  655. 

Vaxholm,  2:33. 

Vaygatz,  island,  27. 

Veleta,  peak  of,  57. 

Veliki-Ouiitioug,  244^ 

Velletri,  284. 

Veudcher,  loch,  118. 


Venaiques,  pass  of,  57 
Vend^,  153. 
Vendome,  154. 
Venesuela,  593. 

,  gulf  of,  493. 

,  mountains  of,  574^ 

Venice,  280,  281. 
Venioo,  171. 
Ventuari,  rlvo',  579. 
Vera  Crus,  549. 
Verde,  cape,  423, 424. 
Verdun,  152. 
Vcrroen,  river,  228. 
Vermont,  534.  541. 
Verona.  280, 281. 
Versailles,  153.  155. 
Verviers.  162. 164. 
Vewul,  153. 
Vesuvius,  mount,   13.   55. 

274. 
Vevay,  180. 
Vtana,  306. 
Viasma,  244. 
Viatka,  244. 
Viborg  (Denmark),  223. 

(Russia),  244. 

Vicenza,  280.  281. 
Vich,  298. 
Vicksburg,  548. 
Victoria  (Australia),  624. 

(  Hong- kong),  396. 

,  flirt,  533. 

harbour,  420. 

land,  507. 

— ,  port,  645. 

,  river,  615. 

Vienna,  192, 193. 
Vienne,  153. 
— — ,  department,  154. 
Vigo,  298.  302. 
Vilainc,  river,  155. 

,  river,  156. 
Vllcanota,  mountain,  586. 
Viliua,  river,  246. 
Viliui,  river,  322. 
Villach,  192. 
Villa  Bella,  590. 
— »  Franca,  282. 

Real,  308. 

^.^  Rica,  .j90. 
Villarica,  mountain.  586. 
Villefranche  (Aveyron),153. 

(Rhone),  154. 

Villeneuve,  153. 

Vilna  (or  Wilna),  244.  246. 

249. 
Vim'eira,308. 
Vindhya    mountains,    319. 

334. 
Virginia,  534.  541. 
Virgin  Islands,  567. 570. 
Virgin-Gorda,  island,  567. 
Virnwy,  river,  80. 
Viseu,  307. 
Viso,  Mont,  12. 
Vistula,  river,  22. 199. 
Vitebsk,  244. 
Viterho,  284. 
Vitim,  river,  322. 
Viti-Levu,  island,  658. 
Vitrfe,  152. 
Vitry,  152. 


Vittoria,2g8.d01. 
Vlaaidam,  169. 
Vlaardingen    (E.    Indies), 

420. 

(Holland),  171. 

Vladi-Kaukasj,  250. 
Vladimir.  244. 
Volcano  Island,  31 . 
Volga,  river.  24. 237. 
Volliynia.  244. 
Vologda,  244. 
Volsk,  245. 
Volta,  river,  431. 
Voltas,  cape,  424. 
Voltri.  282. 
Voltumo,  river,  287. 
Vorarlberg,  185. 
VoroneJ,  244. 
Voages,  153. 

—  mountains,  14.  56. 208. 
Vostani  (or  Middle  Egypt), 

453. 


W. 

Waag,  river,  196. 
Waal,  river,  167. 
Wabash,  river,  502. 
Waday,  or  Dar  Saley,  465. 
Wady  Haifa,  458. 
Wager,  river,  491. 
Wagram,  193. 
Wai-ho,  river,  640- 
Waikato,  river,  640. 
Wairapara,  river,  640. 
Wairau,  river,  640. 
Wakefiekl.  95. 
Walcheren  Island,  29.  167. 
Waldeck,  206.  214. 
Waldstatter  See,  175.  180. 
Wales.  76.  97. 
Wallachia,  £52,  253.  258. 
Wallanchoong  Pass,  333. 
Wallen^Udt,  180. 
Walsall,  96. 101. 
Walsingham,  cape,  494. 
Walcham  (or  Hainault)  Fo. 

rest,  84. 
Walvisch  Bay,  424. 
Wanganui,  river,  640. 
Wantage,  97. 
Warasdin,  196. 
Ware.  96. 
Warenam,  97. 
Warminster,  97. 
Warra,  466. 
Warrington,  95u 
Warsaw,  244. 247. 
Waru,  river,  205. 
Warwick,  96. 
Wash,  the,  71. 
Washington.  541 . 
Island  (or  Ouahouga), 

656. 
— — .  mount,  498.  514. 

territory,  534.  542. 

Wast  Water,  80. 
Waterford,  137. 139. 
Waterloo,  164. 
Watford,  96. 
Wear,  river,  79. 
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'Wearmouth,  95. 100. 
Weaver,  river,  80. 
Wednenbury,  96.  101. 
Weert,  171. 
Weimar,  213.  816. 
WeiMenfeU,  204. 
Wetland  canal,  519. 

,  river,  78. 

Welles] ey  islands,  611. 
Wellingborough,  96. 
Wellington      (Shropshire), 

96. 
..—  (Somerset),  96. 
—  (New  Zealand),  644. 

Channel,  493. 

mount,  633. 

Wells  (Norfolk),  97. 
— —  (Somerset),  96. 104. 
Welshpool,  88.  97. 
Wener,  lake,  Sa  SS8. 
Wensum,  river,  lOS. 
Werra.  river,  24. 
Werschiti,  196. 
Wesel,  203.  206. 
Weser,  river,  24. 
West  Bromwich,  96. 

Indies,  556. 

Westburv,  97. 
Westeras',  233. 
Western  Australia,  690. 
Western  Islands  (of  Scot> 

land).    See  Hebrides. 

——  Islands,  or  Aiores,  909. 

Westmeath,  197. 

Westmoreland,  95. 

Westphalia,  203. 

Westport,  137.  139. 

Westra,  island.  115. 

Wetter-horn,  .55. 

Wetter,  lake,  26.  228. 

Wexford,  137.  139l 

Wey,  river,  79. 

Weymouth,  97. 

Bay.  71.: 

Whalsay,  island,  115. 

Wharfe,  river,  79. 

Wheeling,  541.549. 

Whemside,  74 

Whitby.  95.  102. 

White  Mountains,  497. 

^—  Sea,  5. 

Whitehaven,  95. 109. 

Whitstable,  102. 

Whittlebury  Forest,  84. 

Wbydah,  469. 

Wick,  124. 

Wicklow,  137. 

— ,  mountains  of,  1S8. 

Widin,  258. 

Wielicza,  196. 

Wiesbaden,  219.  817. 

Wigan,  95. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  77. 97. 

Wigton,  124. 

Bay,  107. 

Willemstadt,  570. 

William,  mount,  619. 

William  Henry  (or  Sorel), 
coo 

WUliam8bi]ry,541. 
WillUm*s  Town,  626. 


Wilmington       (Delaware, 

U.  S.),  541. 
(New  Carolina,  U.  $.), 

541. 
Wilna.    See  Vilna. 
Wilson,  cape,  610. 
Wiltshire,  97. 
Wimmera,  district,  686. 
Winchelsea,  97.  103. 
Winchester,  97.  lOi. 
Windermere,  80. 
Windsor  (England),  97. 
(New   South    Wales), 

623. 

(Nova  Scotia),  527. 

Forest,  84. 

Windward  Islands,  563. 
Wingen,  mount,  614. 
Winipigoos,  lake,  506. 
Winnipeg,  lake,  506. 
Wintherthur,  180. 
Wirksworth,  96. 
Wirtembeig.  See  Wurtem- 

berg. 
WIsbeach,  97. 
Wisby,  233, 294. 
Wisconsin,  594.  548. 

,  river,  502. 

Wismar,  2 1 3. 
Wissembourg,  159. 
With  am,  river,  78. 
Witney,  96. 
Wittenberg,  204. 
Wobum,  96. 
Woguls,  the,  410. 
Wolds,  the,  74. 
Wolfenbuttel,  213. 
Wollaeton,  lake,  504.  506. 
Wollin,  island,  199. 
Wolverhampton,  96. 101 . 
Woodbridge,  97. 
Woodstock,  9& 
W(X)lmer  Forest,  84. 
Woolwich,  97.  103. 
Worcester    (England),   96. 

104. 

(United  States),  541. 

Workington,  95. 
Worksop.  9& 
Worms,  213  215. 

Head,  70. 

Worthing,  97.  104. 
Wrath,  cape,  8. 
Wrekin,  the,  75. 
Wrexham,  88.  97. 
Wuler,  lake,  380. 
Wurtemberg,  2U7,  208.  219. 
Wuriburg,  219,  214. 
Wychwood  Forest,  84. 
Wye,  river,  8a 
Wymondham,  97. 
Wyraghur,  972. 

:X. 

Xalisco,  549. 
Xarayes,  lake  of,  578. 
Xativa  (or  San  Felipe),  898. 
Xenil,  river,  901. 
Xeres  (de  la  Frontera),  298. 
900. 


Xingu,  river,  .580. 
Xucar,  river,  22.  292L 


Y. 

Y,  river,  167. 171. 
Yakoots,  the,  410. 
Yakoutsk,  411. 
Yaman,  mountain,  57. 
Yang-tsse-kiang,  322. 
Yanina.    See  Janina. 
Yaouri,  465. 
Yapura^  river,  580. 
Yare,  nver,  78. 
Yaikand,  401. 
Yarmouth  (England),  97. 

(Nova  Scotia),  526. 

Yarra  Yarra,  river,  626. 
Yarriba,  469. 
Yarrow,  river,  1 16. 

(or    San.poo),   river, 

324  999. 

Yavari,  river,  580. 
Yeh,  990. 
Yell,  island,  115. 
Yellow  Sea,  914. 
Yemen,  951. 
Yenesei,  gulf  of,  914. 

,  riv.er,  322. 

Yeni-bazar,  258. 
Yeni.shehr    (or    Larissa), 

25&2e0. 
Yeou,  river,  492. 
Yeovil,  96. 
Yeshil-Irmak,  943. 
Yola.  466. 
Yonne.  153. 

,  river,  144. 

Yore  (or  Lire),  river,  79. 
York,  95.  1(K). 

—  plain,  76. 
— — ,  cape,  610 

factory  (or  fort),  592. 

,  mount,  619. 

peninsula,  bU.  627. 

Youghal,  139. 
Ypres,  162,  169. 
Yalay  (or  Hay),  600. 
Yssel,  lo7. 
Y«sengeaux,  154. 
Yucatan,  550. 
Yukagirs,  the,  410 
Yukon,  river,  594. 
Yuna,  river,  561. 
Y'ung-ling  Mountains,  999. 
Yura.  river,  580. 
Yutay,  river,  580 
Yverdun,  180. 
Yvetot,  152. 


Z. 

Zacatecaa,  548. 
Zagora,  mount,  55. 
Zagros,  mountains  of,  918. 
Zaisang,  lake,  924. 
Zambesi,  river,  438. 
Zamora,  298. 
Zanesville,  541. 
Zanguebar,  474. 
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Zante,  iiland  and  town,  31. 

270,  271. 
Zanilbar,  47i. 
Zara.  196,  W. 
Zea^  Uland.  965. 
Zealand,  lalamL  891  8S3. 
Zebu,  Uland,  4^1. 
Zeeland,  171, 
Zeita.  204. 
Zelle.    See  Celle. 
Zengui,  river.  406  407. 
Zerafshan  (or  Sanurcsaad), 

river,  403. 


Zerbft,814u 
Zettinie,  263. 
Zeylah,  473. 
Zienkaee,  171. 
Zirkniu,  lake,  194. 
Zituu,  813.  21& 
ZlaU-oust,  841.  845. 
Zollvereln,  territoriei  of  the^ 

812. 
Zombor,  19^. 
Zoolahs,  the,  481. 
Zouga,  river,  4S3L  488. 


zug.isa  ' 

Zurich,  180. 

,  lake  of.  86. 175. 

Zurrah,  lake,  384. 358 
Zutphen,  171, 172. 
Zuyder  Zee,  6.  166. 
Zvomik,  858. 
Zwarte  Berg,  475. 
ZweHMTUcken    (or    Deux* 

ponta),  813. 
Zwcrfl,  171. 
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